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HISTORICAL    PARALLELS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Works  of  history  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes : 
those  which  select  a  single  action  or  a  detached  period 
for  their  subject;  and  those  which  follow  a  nation 
through  the  whole  or  a  large  portion  of  its  existence ; 
and  which,  embracing  a  number  of  such  subjects,  com- 
pensate for  giving  less  minute  and  accurate  information 
upon  each,  by  explaining  their  relation,  and  the  influence 
which  they  have  exerted  upon  each  other.  To  the 
former  belong  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  and  Caesar ;  to 
the  latter  Diodorus  and  Livy :  or,  in  English  literature, 
we  may  take  Clarendon  and  Hume  respectively  as  the 
representatives  of  these  divisions.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
method  of  treating  themes  so  different  in  character,  must 
^Iso  be  essentially  different ;  that  for  an  historian  of  the 
latter  class  to  aim  at  the  particularity  which  we  expect 
in  the  former,  would  involve  something  of  the  same 
absurdity  as  if  a  landscape  painter  were  to  give  to  an 
extended  horizon  the  distinctness  and  detail  which  are 
proper  (o  his  foregrounds  or  to  a  closely  bounded  scene. 
If  our  curiosity  is  not  satisfied  by  a  comprehensive  view, 
the  remedy  is  to  be  found  by  multiplying  pictures  of  its 
»i08t  striking  parts,  not  by  introducing  into  one  canvas 
a  multitude  of  objects  which  must  fatigue  and  confuse 
the  mind,  and  obscure  those  leading  features  which  ought 
to  stand  out  in  prominent  relief.  Any  one  who  wished 
to  become  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  charactemlie^ 
of  a  cwier/rr^  wAicb  be  could  not  survey  peraouAXy, 
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would  neither  confine  his  inspection  to  bird*s-eyejan€ 
panoramic  views,  nor  content  himself  with  a  seria 
of  detached  paintings,  though  representing  separatdj 
whatever  was  most  worthy  of  observation  ;  in  the  one 
case  his  ideas,  though  perhaps  correct,  would  neces- 
sarily be  slight  and  superficial ;  in  the  other,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  parts  would  never  enable  him  to  form  as 
accurate  judgment  of  the  whole. 

Valuable,  therefore,  as  is  the  assistance  of  those 
authors  who  have  devoted  their  talents  and  learning  to 
epitomizing  and  rendering  accessible  the  story  of  past 
ages,  it  is  far  from  desirable  that  we  should  content  our- 
selves with  a  blind  trust  in  them,  without  checking  their 
assertions,  and  filling  up  their  sketches  by  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  than  it  is  possible  for  them  to  communicate. 
To  apply  these  observations  to  the  present  work,  the 
History  of  Greece  contained  in  the  Library  of  Usefol 
Knowledge  necessarily  gives  a  very  short  account  of 
many  things  which  deserve  to  be  known  in  detail,  both 
on  account  of  their  historical  notoriety  and  for  the  in- 
trinac  value  which  they  possess  as  striking  examples  of 
human  power,  passion,  and  suffering.  Much  of  the  ex- 
cessive commendation  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
ancient  virtue  and  patriotism  ought  probably  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  eager  interest  naturally  excited  by  the  re- 
vival of  learning  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  it  took  place.  The  discovery  of  the  works  of  the 
most  celebrated  writers  of  antiquity,  whose  names  at 
least  had  not  been  forgotten,  must  at  any  time  have  pro- 
duced much  curiosity  and  excitement :  and  peculiarly  sc 
when  modem  literature  did  not  ^et  possess  many  namei 
to  divide  the  palm  of  genius  with  them.  Besides  this 
the  political  circumstances  of  the  Italian  states,  in  whicl 
the  new  discoveries  were  at  first  most  successfully  anc 
generally  prosecuted,  would  give  an  additional  interes 
and  a  pe<niliar  bias  to  the  study  of  ancient  literature 
for  their  inhabitants  would  naturally  be  disposed,  a 
Italians,  to  exult  in  the  glories  of  ancient  Italy,  and  at 
republicans  to  look  for  patterns  both  of  polity  and  o 
conduct  among  the  famous  republics  of  Greece  and  Rome 
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A  contrary  cause,  in  a  later  age,  and  in  countries  subject 
to  arbitrary  power,  would  probably  conduce  to  the  con- 
nuance  of  the  same  feeling,  when  the  prevalent  subjec- 
tion of  public  opinion  made  it  safer  to  enforce  sentiments 
of  freedom  ana  patriotism  under  the  mask  of  an  over- 
strained  admiration  for  actions,  frequently  of  yery  (|uos- 
tkmable  character,  done  in  times  long  |)ast,  than  oix>nly 
to  profess  the  love  of  republican  simplicity  and  liberty, 
vhich  was  willingly  left  to  be  inferred.  The  usual 
_.  course  of  education  long  tended,  and  in  an  inferior 
!  )  degree  perhaps  still  tends,  to  cherish  the  same  indis- 
tj  criminate  entnusiasm.  The  first  histories  put  into  the 
- 1:|  hands  of  children  are  usually  those  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
a^  taken  not  from  the  sober  and  comparatively  unprejudicecl 
iiif  relations  of  the  earliest  authorities,  but  from  Plutarch, 
.  1  and  other  compilers  of  a  later  age,  who,  living  themselves 
'x7  under  despotic  power,  and  compelled  to  veil  their 
::  philosophical  aspirations  after  a  better  state  of  ])olity  and 
k  morals  under  extravagant  praises  of  a  by-gone  period  of 
? :-  imaginary  virtue  and  disinterestedness,  were  for  the  most 
s  part  ready  to  warp  truth  into  correspondence  with  their 
'-  own  views.  In  such  works  actions  are  held  up  to  admi- 
w  ration  because  they  are  brilliant,  without  much  inquiry 
^  whether  they  were  justifiable ;  wanton  and  unjust 
^  aggressions,  and  other  crimes  of  still  deeiHjr  dye,  are 
^  glossed  over  upon  some  false  plea  of  patriotism  ;  or  their 
'  moral  quality  is  never  alluded  to,  and  the  young  reader 
is  too  much  captivated  by  the  splendour  of  bravery  and 
talent,  to  remember  that  the  ends  to  which  these  gifts 
are  directed  should  never  be  forgotten  in  estimating 
their  claim  to  applause.*     But  whatever  be  our  oi)inion 

*  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurs  in  Justin.  Speaking 
of  Harmodins  and  Aristogiton  (see  chap,  v.),  he  says,  "  One 
of  the  murderers,  being  put  to  the  torture  to  extract  the 
names  of  his  accomplices,  enumerated  all  the  nearest  friends 
of  Hippias.  These  were  all  put  to  death,  and  being  asked 
whether  any  others  were  privy  to  his  designs,  he  answered, 
that  now  none  remained  whom  he  wished  to  perish,  except 
the  tyrant  himself.  The  dty,  admonished  by  his  V\Ttae, 
expelled  Bippias/'—Lib.  it  9.     The  virtue  of  t\\\8  acX,  eoTV- 
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touching  Grecian  and  Roman  virtue)  or  the  moral  cht* 
racter  of  the  most  celebrated  portions  of  their  his 
these  have  obtained  a  degree  of  currency  and  not< 
which  render  familiar  acquaintance  with  them  aln 
necessary  for  the  full  understanding  of  much  even  I 
modern  literature.     The  object  of  this  work  is  to  suppi^f  • 
in  part,  these  details  from  tne  original  historians,  and  to 
compare  or  contrast  them  with  other  remarkable  incS-  -= 
dents  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  in  hope  of  forming  ft  = 
collection  of  narratives  of  some  interest  to  those  who  af« 
not  largely  read  in  history.     And  even  those  who  art  "^ 
in  some  degree  familiar  with  the]  subjects  here  treated, 
but  whose  knowledge  is  chiefly  drawn  from  compilations  . 
of  modem  date,  may  be  gratified  by  the  variety  m  style,  ^ 
feelings,  and  opinions  observable  in  a  collection  of  ex-    2 
tracts  from  authors  of  various  dates  and  nations.  -^ 

We  have  selected  from  the  Grecian  History,  in  chro-  -j 
nological  order,  as  furnishing  the  readiest  principle  of  ; 
arrangement,  a  series  of  occurrences  of  which  some  have 
obtained  remarkable  notoriety ;  some,  being  less  known, 
are  either  striking  in  themselves,  or  characteristic  of  the 
age  and  people  to  which  they  belong ;  and  finally  some, 
with  less  intrinsic  value,  may  serve  to  introduce  curious 
or  instructive  matter  of  comparison.  To  every  person 
well  acquainted  with  the  subject,  many  things  will  proba- 
bly occur,  of  which  the  omission  may  be  regretted.  Com- 
pleteness, however,  is  evidently  unattainable  in  an  under- 
taking of  this  sort,  and  the  passages  taken  from  Grecian 
history  have  necessarily  been  regulated  in  part  by  the  cor- 
respondences which  presented  themselves  in  the  histories 
of  other  nations.  It  has  been  our  object  to  draw  ex- 
amples from  a  great  variety  of  sources ;  from  different 
countries,  in  different  ages,  and  in  different  states  of 

sisted  in  sacrifidng  innocent  lives  to  his  revenge,  by  means 

of  a  lying  accusation :  and  the  stem  endurance  of  this  man 

js  dJgDi&ed  Yfith  tiie  praise  of  fortitude  and  patriotism,  with- 

oat  the  slightest  reterence  to  its  atrocio^  iiiyos\As»,    TVa 

'^JT  itself  rests  up(m  JustiD's  aathority,  and  tboj  T«W(Q»m\>\i 

^  ejected  as  tm  improbable  fictiL<Hi. , 
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Ifilization :  and  to  show  that  no  particular  virtues  or 
lees  have  been  inherent  in  any  age  or  nation  :  believing 
Ittt  human  nature  and  human  passions  are  everywhere 
like,  and  that  the  great  differences  m  national  character 
fe  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  external  circumstances  and 
ndning.  Comparisons  of  contrast,  therefore,  are  no  less 
PlJuable  than  comparisons  of  resemblance,  when  we  can 
tnoe  the  causes  which  have  produced  a  difference  in 
ttmduct.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  we  have  not 
ilways  thought  it  necessary  to  require  a  close  analogy 
Btfaer  of  motives  or  of  actions. 

The  instances  chosen  have  not  been  very  strictly  con- 
fined to  what  rests  upon  undoubted  testimony.  PerhajiS 
we  learn  little  less  of  the  habit«  and  opinions  of  men,  from 
ucertaining  what  they  have  believed  of  others,  than  from 
knowing  what  they  have  done  themselves ;  and,  there- 
fiore,  even  works  of  fiction  may  be  resorted  to  in  some 
degree,  care  being  taken  to  distinguish  the  character  of 
the  authorities.  For  example,  we  should  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  quoting  even  from  the  Mort  d' Arthur,  and  still 
more  from  the  earlier  romances  on  which  it  is  founded, 
in  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  in  which  those  romances  were  written ; 
or,  though  on  different  grounds,  the  admirable  narratives 
of  the  plagues  of  Florence  and  London  by  Boccaccio  and 
Defoe,  which  probably  are  no  less  trustworthy  for  the 
character  of  the  narrative,  and  in  a  great  degree  for  the 
bets  themselves,  than  Thucydides*  description  of  the 
alague  at  Athens.  Again,  there  is  a  sort  of  debateable 
,Tound,  where  genuine  history  begins  to  gain  the  as- 
cendant over  fable,  as  in  the  case  of  Aristomcncs  and 
iVallace,  where  we  cannot  tell,  nor  is  it  important  to  know, 
he  exact  measure  of  truth  contained  in  the  legends  con- 
«ming  them.  The  outlines  of  their  lives  we  have  reason 
0  believe  to  be  correct,  and  rejecting  from  their  exploits 
11  that  is  grossly  improbable,  the  remainder  w\\\  i'uTtuaVv 
s  with  a  suBciently  clear  idea  of  the  accompVishmetvVs 

formation  concerning  V  aWa 
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and  his  contemporaries  may  be  gained  from  it  than  froni 
the  meagre  enronides  which  composed  the  graver 
literature  of  the  age.  From  such  sources,  therefore,  we 
shall  not  scnij^e  to  borrow,  though  not  without  adver- 
tising the  reader  of  their  nature,  and  endeavouring, 
where  necessary,  to  draw  the  boundary  line  between 
truth  and  fiction. 

For  reasons  above  stated,  our  extracts  have  usually 
been  taken  from  contemporary  authors,  or  at  least  from 
the  earliest  authorities  extant.  Where  this  rule  has 
been  departed  from,  it  is  because  the  originals  offer  no 
striking  passages  to  select,  and  are  too  prolix  to  be 
given  entire.  In  this  case,  condensation  becomes  neccs- 
isary,  and  we  have  gladly  availed  ourselves  of  the  labours 
of  others  who  have  already  performed  that  task,  in  pre- 
ference to  sedcing  novelty  at  the  expense  perhaps  of 
accuracy  or  elegance.  For  the  same  reason  existing 
translations  have  been  used,  whenever  a  good  translation 
of  the  particular  passage  could  be  found.  Where  none 
such  occurred,  we  have  endeavoured  to  adhere  closely  to 
our  author,  and  even  where  his  narrative  has  been  much 
compressed,  to  give,  as  far  as  was  possible,  not  only  his 
substance,  but  his  words. 


CHAFfER  I. 

KytiUe  period  of  OreoiaB  lustory— SftTage  state  of  Greece 
eMnptied  widi  tiuit  of  Scandinayia— Anecdotes  of  North- 
ern warriors— Herenles— Theseus— State  of  Greece  in 
dieir  tiiDe,  iUnstniled  hj  tiuU  of  England  subsequent  to 
the  Conqaeil— Aigooaiitic  expedition— Theban  war— 
Stoiy  of  Don  Podro  of  Casdle— Trojan  war, 

Tn  traditioBi  fimn  which  our  knowledge  of  what  is 
oilled  the  mythic  age  of  Greece,  or  the  age  of  fable, 
hwk  the  eariieat  noticea  of  it  to  the  Trojan  war,  is 
tlaiOBt  mtirelj  derived,  faniish  few  materials  for  a 
work  like  this,  for  where  everything  is  misty  and  un- 
defined, there  can  be  little  opportunitr  for  comparison. 
The  wonderlul  poetic  talent  aisplayed  in  their  narra* 
tioii  and  embelliahiiient  has,  however,  g^iven  them  a 
place  in  'hiatotyi  and  an  importance  otherwise  unde- 
served, and  men  study  the  actions  and  genealogy  of  an 
Achaian  prince,  aa  gravely  as  if  he  had  been  really  the 
descendant  of  Jupiter,  and  the  conqueror  of  mousl^TS 
aod  upjpremMw  ianamenble.      It  becomes   t\ie  moTO 
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interesting  therefore  to  inquire  into  the  actual  condi- 
tion of  Greece  in  its  earliest  times,  and  ascertain,  if 
possible,  whether  the  godlike  men,  sprung  from  the 
Gods,  of  whose  superhuman  powers  and  exploits  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  read,  until  by  the  mere  force  of 
repetition  they  have  half  believed  them,  had  in  reality 
any  advantage  over  barbarians  of  other  races  and  re- 
gions. To  guide  us  in  the  inquiry  we  have  two  sorts  of 
information,  totally  distinct  in  their  nature  :  the  meagre 
notices  of  authentic  history,  and  a  copious  store  ol 
mythological  and  poetical  legends.  So  iar  as  the  for- 
mer is  available,  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the 
heroic  age  had  much  advantage  over  those  dark  times 
in  which  the  foundations  of  modem  Europe  were  laid. 
Passing  over  the  account  given  by  Thucydides  of  the 
earliest  inhabitants  of  Greece  as  being  applicable  to 
any  savage  race,  in  the  next  stage  of  society,  when  the 
arts  had  somewhat  advanced,  in  the  reign  of  Minos,  the 
first  person  perhaps  of  whom  any  rational  and  credible 
account  is  given,  a  code  of  honour  existed  which  made 
strength  not  only  the  first  but  the  sum-total  of  all  vir- 
tues, and  filled  the  sea  with  pirates  and  the  land  with 
robbers. 

^'  Minos  was  the  most  ancient  of  all  that  by  report 
we  know  to  have  built  a  navy,  and  he  made  hiroseli 
master  of  the  now  Grecian  sea,  and  both  commanded  the 
Isles  called  Cyclades,*  and  also  was  the  first  who  sent 
colonics  into  most  of  the  same,  expelling  thence  the 
Carians,  and  constituting  his  own  sons  there  for  go- 
vernors, and  also  freed  the  sea  from  pirates  as  much  as 
he  could,  for  the  better  coming  in,  as  is  likely,  of  his 
own  revenue. 

*'  For  the  Grecians  in  old  time  and  such  barbariansf 
as  in  the  continent  lived  near  unto  the  sea  or  else  in- 
habited the  islands,  when  they  began  more  often  to 
cross  over  to  one  another  in  ships,  became  thieves,  and 

♦  The  cluster  of  the  Archipelago  nearest  Attica. 
f  The  Greeks  called  all'  other  nations  barbarians,  which 
generally  means  no  more  than  people  of  a  diSftT«\i\.  %Vy:,k. 


Dobly,  it  is  still  esteemed  as  an  ornament.     The 

0  is  proved  by  some  of  the  ancient  poets,  who 
»  men  questioning  such  as  sail  by,  on  all  coasts 
rhether  they  be  thieves  or  not;*  as  a  thing 
scorned  by  such  as  were  asked,  nor  upbraided 
B  that  were  desirous  to  know.  They  also  robbed 
ther  within  the  main  land  :  and  much  of  Greece 
[iat  old  custom,  as  the  Locrians  called  Ozola; 
\kard8),  the  Acamanians,  and  those  of  the  con- 
n  that  quarter  unto  this  day.  Moreover  the 
of  wearing  iron  remaincth  vet  with  the  people 
contment  from  their  old  trade  of  thieving. 

r  once  they  were  wont  throughout  all  Greece 
limed,  because  their  houses  were  unfenced  and 
3g  unsafe,  and  accustomed  themselves  like  the 
ins  to  the  ordinary  wearing  of  their  armour. 
B  nations  of  Greece  that  live  so  yet,  do  testify 
t  same  manner  of  life  was  anciently  universal  to 
•est.'*t 

ndition  of  society  identical  with  that  described 
latter  part  of  this  extract  still  exists  among  the 

1  and  Caucasian  and  other  Asiatic  mountaineers, 
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they  have  become  familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  household 
terms ;  and  we  pass  in  preference  to  a  less  hackneyed 
subject.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  the  piratical 
spirit  of  ancient  Greece  was  revived  among  those  fierce 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  who  led  a  life  of  constant  rapine 
and  bloodshed ;  of  interminable  warfare  at  home,  of 
frightful  devastation  abroad.  *'  The  Sea-kings  of  the 
North  were  a  race  of  beings  whom  Europe  beheld  with 
horror.  Without  a  yard  of  territorial  property,  with 
no  wealth  but  their  ships,  no  force  but  their  crews,  and 
no  hope  but  from  their  swords,  they  swarmed  upon  the 
boisterous  ocean,  and  plundered  in  every  district  that 

they  could  approach It  is  declared  to  have  been 

a  law  or  custom  in  the  North,  tliat  one  of  the  male 
children  should  be  selected  to  remain  at  home  to  inherit 
the  government.  The  rest  were  exiled  to  the  ocean,  to 
wield  their  sceptres  amid  the  turbulent  waters.  The 
consent  of  the  northern  societies  entitled  all  men  of 
royal  descent,  who  assumed  piracy  as  a  profession,  to 
enjoy  the  name  of  kings,  though  they  possessed  no 
territory.  The  sea-kings  had  the  same  honour,  but  they 
were  only  a  portion  of  those  pirates,  or  vikingr,  who  in 
the  ninth  century  were  covenng  the  ocean.  Not  only 
the  children  of  the  kings,  but  every  man  of  importance 
equipped  ships,  and  roamed  the  seas  to  acquire  property 
by  force.  Piracy  was  not  only  the  most  honourable 
occupation  and  the  best  harvest  of  wealth ;  it  was  not 
only  consecrated  to  public  estimation  by  the  illustrious 
who  pursued  it,  but  no  one  was  esteemed  noble,  no  one 
was  respected,  who  did  not  return  in  the  winter  to  his 
home  with  ships  laden  with  booty."*  Part  of  the 
regulations  of  a  band  of  pirates  is  preserved  by  Bartho- 
linus,  and  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  better  class, 
though  the  reader  may  not  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
him  in  considering  them  as  men  "  devoted  to  virtue, 
bravery,  and  humanity,  rather  than  to  the  oppression  of 
innocent  persons."  These  regulations  were  called  the 
Constitutions  of  King  Half.     "  No  one  might  wear  a 

*  Turner,  Ang.-Sax. 
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sword  more  than  an  ell  in  length,  that  they  might  be 
compelled  to  dose  in  battle.  £ach  was  to  be  equal  in 
strength  to  twelve  ordinary  men.  They  made  prisoners 
neither  women  nor  boys.  None  was  to  bind  his  wounds 
until  the  lapse  of  twenty  hours.  These  men  everywhere 
infested  thiB  land,  and  everywhere  were  victorious. 
They  lay  at  anchor  at  the  ends  of  headlands.  They 
never  nuaed  bulwarks  on  their  ships'  sides,  and  never 
lowered  their  sails,  let  the  wind  blow  as  it  would. 
Their  captain  never  had  in  his  ship  more  than  sixty 
men."  No  less  creditable  were  the  ordinances  of  lliaJU 
mar,  the  sum  of  which  was,  that  his  men  should  plunder 
neither  traders  nor  husbemdmen ;  that  they  should 
neither  rob  women  of  their  money,  nor  carry  them  off 
against  their  consent :  and  should  not  eat  raw  flesh.* 
The  fiercer  class  indulged  in  this  disgusting  food,  and 
washed  it  down  suitably  with  draughts  of  blc^.  Savage 
in  all  things,  it  was  an  amusement  to  toss  infants  from 
one  to  another,  and  catch  them  on  the  points  of  their 
lances.  Many  used  to  work  themselves  literally  into 
a  state  of  bestial  ferocity.  Those  who  were  subject  to 
these  paroxysms  were  called  Berserkir :  they  studied  to 
resemble  wild  beasts ;  they  excited  themselves  to  a 
strength  which  has  been  compared  to  that  of  bears  ;  and 
this  unnatural  power  was  succeeded,  as  we  may  well 
snppoaey  by  corresponding  debility.  In  the  French  and 
Italian  romances,  we  frequently  find  a  warrior  endowed, 
ibr  a  part  of  the  day,  with  a  double  or  treble  share  of 
strength  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  fiction  may 
have  been  derived  from  this  species  of  frenzy,  which  is 
thus  described  by  the  Danish  historian,  Saxo  Gram- 
maticas.  '*  Sivald  had  seven  sons,  so  skilled  in  magic, 
that,  impelled  by  the  sudden  access  of  fury,  they  used 
often  to  howl  savagely,  to  gnaw  their  shields,  to  devour 
live  coals,  and  rush  fearlessly  into  fire ;  and  this  passion 
could  only  be  appeased  by  confinement  in  fetters,  or  by 
human  blood."     This  Sivald  and  Haldan  were  rivals 

*Bartbonnn^  De  Cauas  CoDtemptse  a  Danis  Mortis,  lib.  u.  ^ 
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for  the  Swedish  crown.  Sivald  challenged  Haldan  to 
decide  their  quarrel  by  contending  alone  with  himself 
and  his  seven  sons.  The  latter  answered  that  the 
legitimate  form  of  the  duel  did  not  admit  of  more  than ' 
two.  "  No  wonder,"  replied  his  antagonist,  "  that  a 
man  without  wife  or  ofispnng,  whose  mind  and  bodj  are 
alike  deficient  in  warmth,  should  refuse  the  proftered 
encounter.  But  my  children,  who  own  me  as  the  author 
of  their  existence,  and  myself,  have  one  common  origin, 
and  must  be  considered  as  one  man."  The  force  of  the 
argument  was  admitted,  and,  in  obedience  to  this  modest 
request,  Haldan  knocked  out  the  brains  of  the  eight. 

The  same  warrior  was  challenged  by  another  Ber- 
serkir,  named  Harthben,  who  always  had  twelve  chosen 
men  in  attendance  to  prevent  his  doing  mischief  when 
the  fit  was  upon  him.  Upon  hearing  that  Haldan 
undertook  to  tight  himself  and  his  followers,  he  was 
seized  with  a  paroxysm  which  was  not  subdued  until  he 
had  killed  six  of  them,  by  way  of  trying  his  hand :  and 
then  he  was  killed  by  his  antagonist,  as  he  richly  de- 
served, for  throwing  away  half  his  chance.*  So  also  we 
read  that  Odin  could  blunt  the  weapons  of  his  enemies.; 
that  his  soldiers  went  to  battle  without  armour,  biting 
their  shields,  raging  like  wolves  or  dogs :  like  bears  or 
bulls  in  strength,  they  slaughtered  their  foes,  and  were 
themselves  invulnerable  to  &e  and  sword.f  At  length, 
however,  this  passion  changed  from  a  distinction  to 
a  reproach,  and  was  ultimately  prohibited  by  penal 
laws. 

Harold  Harfager,  or  the  Fairhaired,  who  consolidated 
Norway  under  his  sceptre,  a.d.  910,  cleared  the  North- 
em  Ocean  from  the  scourge  of  piracy,  as  did  Minos  the 
Grecian  seas.  Still  the  spirit  ot  depredation  was  alive. 
The  spread  of  Christianity  moderated  the  excesses  of 
the  Northmen,  but  it  was  long  ere  their  fondness  for 
freebooting  was  extinguished;  nay,  the  very  rites  of 
religion  were  employed  to  give  a  sanction  to  robbery. 
Maritime  •Kpeditions  seemed  to  the  Danes  pious  and  ne- 

*  Saxo,  lib.  viu  t  BarOioWnws,  \\.  ^» 
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cessary,  that  they  might  protect  themselfes  from  the 
incursions  of  their  Sclavonic  neighbours  on  the  continent, 
and  piracy  was  therefore  practised  under  certain  laws, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  Bartholinus  breathe  a  spirit  of 
defence  rather  than  of  aggression.  **  Pirates  had  power 
to  take  such  ships  as  appeared  suited  to  their  purjxjse^ 
even  without  consent  of  the  owners,  upon  payment  ©f 
one-eighth  of  the  booty  by  way  of  hire.  Before  a  voy- 
age they  made  confession  to  the  priests,  and  having  un- 
dergone penance,  they  received  the  sacrament,  as  if  at 
the  point  of  death,  believing  that  things  would  go  more 
prosperously  if  they  duly  propitiated  God  before  war. 
Content  with  their  food  and  armour,  they  avoided  bur- 
dening their  vessels,  and  took  nothing  that  could  delay 
their  voyage.  Their  watches  were  frequent,  their  mode 
of  life  sparing.  They  slept  leaning  upon  their  oars^ 
Their  battles  were  numerous :  their  victory  ever  easy, 
and  almost  bloodless.  The  booty  was  shared  equally, 
the  master  receiving  no  larger  portion  than  a  commoa 
rower.  Those  Christians  whom  they  found  enslaved  hx 
the  captured  vesseb,  they  presented  with  clothing,  ami 
dismissed  to  their  own  homes."* 

The  frantic  ravages  of  these  barbarians  have  been  de- 
scribed by  the  suflerers,  and  belong  in  part  to  our  own 
history ;  while  those  committed  by  the  unknown  tribes 
who  two  thousand  yeare  before  occupied  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  Europe,  are  long  since  forgotten,  or  remem- 
bered only  in  the  flattering  traditions  of  their  country- 
naen.  The  former,  therefore,  are  known  and  execrated, 
while  the  latter  stand  fmr  with  the  world :  and  in  the 
absence  of  evidence,  we  are  far  from  wishing  to  impute  to 
them  that  bestial  ferocity  which  so  often  disgraced  tho 
Northmen :  but  who  can  compare  the  passages  just  givca 
^th  that  quoted  from  Thucydides,  without  bein^  .^°"" 
^ced  that  they  refer  to  corresponding  periods  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  describe  similar  principles,  if  not  similar  modes  of 
^tion  ?  And  as  the  best  historical  accounts  which  we 
can  procure  represent  the  feelings  and  habits  W  ihee^xV^ 

*  BarthoL,  I.  ii.  9. 
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BteAdch  of  the  life  of  Starchatonis,  a  purely  ficliti- 
*J»,  JD&y  serve  as  a  sjicciiiic-ii  of  these  siorie.*. 
*Wenis  was  born  in  Swi-tK-ii.  a  few  years  afier  the 
woera.    He  was  of  griant  stature,  and  of  strc-riLTli 
y*J*™ge  correspondent  to  the  magnitude  of  his  fraiin-, 
•fctm prowess  he  was  held  inferior  to  none  of  mortal 
;  and,  as  he  excellwl  all  in  bodily  endowments, 
Te  was  protracted  to  three  times  the  usual  dura- 
f  human  existence.     Like  his  great  prototyi***,  ihi.' 
SB  Hercules,  he  traversed  the  neighljoiiriug  n-gioiiis, 
wente?en  to  Ireland  and  Constantinojile  in  aue-t 
•^•lientures :    hut,  unlike  him,  he  was  animated  by  a 
tafifllolerant  hatred  of  everything  approaehing  to  fus- 
\  iosomuch  that  ho  treated  an  invitation  to  dinner  ua 
msuJt,  and  inflicted  severe  punishment  u\yijn  all  who 
j  tere so  imprudently  hospitable  as  to  request  his  company. 
I  Jar  it  was  the  mark  of  a  buifoon  and  parasite,  he  said,  to 
tm  tfter  the  smell  of  another  man's  kitehcn,  for  the  sikc 
cf  better  fare.*     In  other  respeets  the  severity  of  hfs 

teribed  as  retaining  the  habits  and  pleasures  of  life :  s^ 
fte  DOte  on  the  scholium  of  Callistratus,  chap.  v. ;  Or.  Met. 
if.  444;  and  more  especially  the  passage  in  Virgil,  vi.  <,0i, 
irtdch,  bat  fbr  wanting  the  personal  superintendeuce  of  Odin. 
tan  much  resemblance  to  a  refined  Valhalla. 
The  chief  beheld  their  chariots  from  afiu-. 
Their  shining  arms,  and  coursers  trained  to  war ; 
Their  lances  fixed  in  earth,  their  steeds  around, 
Free  from  their  harness,  graze  the  flowerj-  ground. 
The  love  of  horses,  which  they  liad  alive, 
And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  nin-ive. 
Some  cheerful  souls  were  feasting  on  the  plain. 
Some  did  the  song  and  some  the  choir  maintain. 

JJrtfd*.  n. 
ITitford,  on  the  other  hand,  says,  that "  the  drunken  paradise 
rfthe  Scandinavian  Odin  was  really  a  notion,  as  we  Itam 
fcnn  Plato,  of  the  highest  antiquity  among  the  Greeks." 
((^■p.  ii.  sect  1.)  He  has  not,  however,  given  references, 
■«i  we  much  regret  that  we  have  not  been  able  t^  fiud  the 
PMnge. 

•  He  had  the  advante^  overHercales  here :  lee  1 
eate^  T.  763,  ed.  Monk, 
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maimers  was  more  commendable ;  when  he  found  any  ^ 
the  classes  who  live  by  the  follies  or  vices  of  mankiajl'f 
mixing  with  soldiers,  he  drove  them  away  with  tli^« 
scourge,  esteeming  them  unworthy  to  receive  death  htM"^ 
the  hands  of  brave  men.  In  addition  to  his  other  iOiti 
complishments,  he  was  skilled  in  poetry,  and  persecntiit,^ 
luxury  in  verse  no.  less  successfully  than  by  corporeal  i|»  5 
Mictions,  as  is  evident  from  certain  of  his  compo^tioi%.'K 
which  have  been  translated  into  Latm  by  Saxo  Gramni^  y^ 
ticus.  .;> 

He  went  to  Russia  on  purpose  to  fight  Yisin,  who  ptfr:^, 
sessed  the  power  of  blunting  weapons  with  a  look,  «B|il  ^^ 
trusting  in  this  magic  power,  exercised  all  sorts  of  cni^f  ..^ 
and  oppression.  Starchaterus  rendered  the  charm  cdT  ■•  •^^ 
avail  oy  covering  his  sword  with  thin  leather,  and  tiiitt  v^ 
obtained  an  easy  victory.  y 

Nine  warriors  of  tried  valour  offered  to  Helgo,  kng  \ 
of  Norway,  the  alternative  of  doing  battle  sin^^  ;, 
against  the  nine,  or  losing  his  bride  upon  his  marriagtt-  •; 
day.  Helgo  thought  it  best  to  appear  by  his  champioQ^  ] 
and  requested  the  assistance  of  Starchaterus,  who  was  80 
eager  for  the  adventure,  that  in  following  Helgo  to  tli0 
appointed  place,  in  one  day,  and  on  foot,  he  performed  t 
journey  which  had  occupied  the  king,  who  travelled  OB 
horseliack,  during  twelve  days.  On  the  morrow,  whidi 
was  the  appointed  day,  ascending  a  mountain,  which  wai 
the  place  of  meeting,  he  chose  a  spot  exposed  to  the 
wind  and  snow,  and  then,  as  if  it  were  spring,  throwing 
-off  his  clothes,  he  set  himself  to  dislodge  the  fleas  that 
nestled  in  them.  Then  the  nine  warriors  ascended  the 
mountain  on  the  other  side,  and  showed  the  difference  of 
their  hardihood  by  lighting  a  fire  in  a  sheltered  spot 
Not  perceiving  their  antagonist,  one  went  to  look  out 
from  the  mountain  top,  who  saw  at  a  distance  an  old 
man  covered  with  snow  up  to  the  shoulders.  Thef 
asked  him  if  it  were  he  who  was  to  %ht  with  them,  and 
beine  answered  in  the  affirmative,  inquired  further,  whe- 
ther ne  i)V>uld  receive  them  sindy  or  all  together.  ^ 
reply  was  rather  more  churlish  than  the  question  de- 
terred:  **  When  the  dogs  barit  at  me,  I  drive  th«m  off  idl 


ing  it  fit  that  the  wealth  which  he  had  obtained  by 
!r  man's  death  should  be  spent  in  procuring  liis 

And  meeting  Ilather,  whose  father  he  had  for- 
ihun,  he  exhorted  him  to  take  vengeance  for  that 
,  and  pointed  out  what  he  would  gain  by  doing  so. 
T  willmgly  consented,  and  Starchatcrus,  stretchinjr 
s  neck,  bade  him  strike  boldly,  adding,  for  his  en- 
;emcnt,  that  if  he  leaped  between  the  severed  head 
lie  trunk  before  the  latter  touched  the  earth,  he 
.  become  invincible  in  arms.  Now,  whether  he  said 
it  of  good  will,  or  to  be  quits  with  his  slayer,  who 
eood  chance  of  being  crushed  by  the  falluig  giant, 
btful.      The  head,  stricken  off  at  a  blow,  bit  the 

retaining  its  ferocity  in  death :  but  Starchatcrus* 
(leaning  remained  unknown,  for  Uather  showed  his 
nee  by  declining  to  take  a  leap,  which  had  he  taken, 
ght_  never  have  leaped  again.* 
18  is  an  early  and  rude  specimen  of  an  errant  knight ; 
ime  character  which  was  afterwards  expanded  into 
id  and  Launcelot,  the  paladins  and  peers  of  Charlc- 
e  and  Arthur,  worthies  closely  allied  to  the  heroes 
omer  and  Ilesiod.     The  triple-bodied  Geryon,  tiie 

»iin    linn    nnd    T^nrnspan    hvnra     thA    Hplivnrflnrn    nf 
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be  foreign  to  the  scope  of  this  publication :  and  it  would 
be  absurd  to  enter  upon  a  critical  investigation  of  a  series 
of  stories,  extendea  by  some  chronologers  over  seven 
centuries,  from  the  foundation  of  Argos  to  the  Trojan 
war,  while  Newton  contracts  them  within  a  century  and 
a  half,  which  tell  of  little  but  bloodshed,  abductions, 
and  violence  of  all  sorts,  intermixed,  however,  with 
notices  of  those  who  invented  the  useful  arts  and  fostered 
the  gradual  progress  of  civilization.  As  we  approach 
to  the  Trojan  war,  a  sort  of  twilight  history  begins  to 
dawn  upon  us.  It  is  to  what  ma^  seem  at  first  the 
strongholds  of  fiction,  to  the  exploits  of  Hercules  and 
Theseus,  that  we  refer.  The  earliest  ascertained  fact  is 
the  establishment  of  a  regular  government  by  Minos, 
who  also  cleared  the  sea  from  pirates.  At  no  long 
interval  the  above-named  heroes  made  another  step  in 
civilization ;  they  cleared  the  land  from  rapine,  as  Minos 
had  cleared  the  sea.  Other  men,  roaming  in  search  of 
adventures,  had  carried  bloodshed  through  the  land  at 
the  suggestion  of  their  passions  or  for  the  advancement 
of  their  fame ;  but  Hercules  first  traversed  the  earth 
with  the  express  design  of  avenging  the  oppressed  and 
exterminating  their  oppressors,  and  the  example  was 
soon  after  followed  by  his  kinsman  Theseus.  Their 
exploits,  of  course,  are  chiefly  fabulous :  but  it  is  worth? 
of  observation  that  those  of  Theseus  approach  much 
nearer  to  probability  than  the  far-famed  lalK)urs  of  Her- 
cules. Indeed  the  history  of  the  former  presents  this 
peculiarity,  that  the  accounts  of  his  youth  are  consistent, 
and  scarcely  improbable,  while  those  of  his  age  run  into 
all  the  extravagance  of  romance.  Theseus,  travelling 
from  Troezen  to  Athens,  was  strongly  urged  to  go  by  sea, 
the  way  by  land  being  beset  with  robbers  and  murderers. 
He  refused  to  do  so,  being  inflamed  with  emulation  d 
Hercules*  renown ;  and  on  the  journey  signalized  him- 
self  b^  slaying  Sinnis,  sumamed  the  Pine-bender,  because 
he  dismembered  travellers  by  tying  them  to  the  tops  of 
trees  forcibly  brought  together  and  then  allowed  to  start 
asunder ;  ProcrustcSj  who  exhibited  a  passion  for  uni- 
formity  worthy  a  German  general  o?  tVie  o\^  ^WA^  io 
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incing  all  men  to  the  measure  of  his  own  bed,  by 
etching  diose  who  were  too  short,  and  docking  tliosc 
bo  were  too  long ;  together  with  others  of  less  note, 
id  similar  habits.  That  Plutarch  believed  in  these 
ones  is  evident,  from  the  tone  in  which  he  recites  them  ; 
corroboration,  indeed,  of  no  great  weight,  for  he  pro- 
leds  with  equal  gravity  to  relate  things  which  no  one 
in  credit ;  but  in  this  instance  his  account  of  the  state 
*  Greece  gives  warranty  for  his  belief,  and  is  itself 
nfirmed  by  our  knowledge  of  later  ages.  The  passage 
IS  often  been  quoted,  but  it  is  striking  and  to  the  pur- 
ote,  and  its  want  of  novelty,  therefore,  shall  be  no  bar 
» its  insertion.  *^  The  world  at  that  time  broueht  forth 
ten,  which  for  strongness  in  their  arms,  for  swiftness  of 
icir  feet,  and  for  a  general  strength  of  the  whole  body, 
id  far  pass  the  common  force  of  others,  and  were 
ever  weanr  for  any  labour  or  travail  they  took  in  hand, 
int  for  all  this,  mey  never  employed  these  gifts  of 
itnre  to  any  honest  or  profitable  thing ;  but  rather 
dighted  yillainously  to  hurt  and  wrong  others ;  as  if  all 
le  fruit  and  profit  of  their  extraordinary  strength  had 
TDsisted  in  cruelty  and  violence  only,  and  to  be  able  to 
Sep  others  under  and  in  subjection ;  and  to  force,  destroy, 
nd  spoil  all  that  came  to  their  hands.  Thinking  that 
le  more  part  of  those  which  think  it  a  shame  to  do  ill, 
nd  commend  justice,  equity,  and  humanity,  do  it  of 
lint,  cowardly  hearts,  because  they  dare  not  wrong 
thers,  for  fear  they  should  receive  wrong  themselves ; 
ad,  therefore,  that  they  which  by  might  could  have 
latage  over  others,  had  nothing  to  do  with  such  quali- 

68."* 

The  enormities  ascribed  to  Sinnisand  his  fellows  have; 
iscredited  the  whole  train  of  adventures  to  which  they 
dong ;  but  this  is  an  untenable  ground  of  doubt,  lie 
fho  reads  descriptions  of  the  state  of  England,  before 

•  We  quote  here,  and  in  future,  from  Sir  Thomas  North's 
nnslation,  A.D.  1579.     North  translated  from  tVie  YTC\id\ 
I  Amjot    His  version  has  been  compared  witVi  Oie  ong\Xi"8Xi 
^corrected. 
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laws  were  strong  enough  to  control  private  violenc 
given  by  contemporaries  who  saw  what  they  relate,  ai 
whose  narratives  bear  the  impress  of  sincerity,  will  betl 
appreciate  the  extent  of  human  ferocity.  In  the  reij 
of  Stephen  disorder  was  at  its  height.  *'The  baro 
cruelly  oppressed  the  wretched  men  of  the  land  wi 
castle-works,  and  when  the  castles  were  made,  thi 
filled  them  with  devils  and  evil  men.  Then  took  thi 
those  whom  they  supposed  to  have  any  goods,  both  1 
night  and  day,  labouring  men  and  women,  and  th« 
them  into  the  prison  for  their  gold  and  silver,  and  i 
flicted  on  them  unutterable  tortures :  for  never  were  ai 
martyrs  so  tortured  as  they  were.  Some  they  hanged  ' 
by  the  feet,  and  smoked  them  with  foul  smoke,  and  soi 
by  the  thumbs,  or  the  head,  and  hung  coats  of  mail 
tneir  feet.  They  tied  knotted  'cords  about  their  hea< 
and  twisted  them  until  the  pain  went  to  their  brail 
They  put  them  into  dungeons  where  were  adders,  ai 
snakes,  and  toads,  and  so  destroyed  them.  Some  th 
placed  in  a  crucet  house ;  that  is,  in  a  chest  that  in 
short  and  narrow,  and  not  deep,  wherein  they  put  sha 
stones,  and  so  thrust  the  man  therein,  that  they  broke 
the  limbs.  In  many  of  the  castles  were  things  loathsoi 
and  grim,  called  Sachenteges,  of  which  two  or  three  m 
had  enough  to  bear  one.  They  were  thus  made :  th 
were  fastened  to  a  beam,  having  a  sharp  iron  to  go  abc 
a  man's  throat,  so  that  he  could  in  no  direction  eitl 
sit,  or  lie,  or  sleep,  but  bear  all  that  iron.  Many  th( 
sands  thev  wore  out  with  hunger.  I  neither  can,  i 
may  I  tell  all  the  wounds  and  pains  which  they  inflict 
on  wretched  men  in  this  land."* 

**  Some,  seeing  the  sweetness  of  their  country  turn 
into  bitterness,  went  into  foreign  parts  :  others  built  hov 
about  churches  in  hope  of  security,  and  there  passed  1 
in  fear  and  pain,  subsisting  for  lack  of  food  (for  fami 
was  felt  dreadfully  over  all  England)  upon  the  forbidd 
and  unused  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses,  or  relieving  hun^ 
with  raw  herbs  and  roots,  until  throughout  the  proving 

*  Ingram's  Saxon  C\vtoiuc\q. 
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men,  wasted  by  famine,  died  in  crowds,  or  wont  volun- 
tirily  with  their  iiBimilies  into  a  miserable  exile.  You 
might  see  towns  of  famous  name,  standing  lonely,  and  ulto- 
gether  emptied  by  the  death  of  tlieir  inhabitants  of  all 
ages  and  sexes  ;  the  fields  whitening  under  a  thriving 
harvest,  but  the  husbandman  cut  off  by  ])cstilcntial  famine 
ere  it  ripened :  and  all  England  wore  the  face  of  grief 
and  calamity,  of  misery  and  oppre^ion.  In  addition  to 
these  evils,  the  savage  multitude  of  barbarians  who  re- 
sorted to  England  for  the  gains  of  warfare  was  moved 
neither  by  the  bowels  of  piety  nor  by  any  feeling  of 
Imman  compassion  for  such  misery:  everywhere  they 
conspired  from  their  castles  to  do  all  wickedness,  being 
always  at  leisure  to  rob  the  poor,  to  promote  quarrels, 
and  intent  everywhere  upon  slaughter  with  all  the  malice 
of  a  wicked  mind.**  Even  churchmen  amused  them- 
selves with  these  pastimes.  **  The  bishops  themselves, 
as  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  not  all  indeed,  but  many  of  them, 
clad  in  handsome  armour,  rode  up  and  down  on  prancing 
horses  with  these  upsetters  of  their  country ;  snared  in 
their  booty ;  exposed  to  fetters,  or  torture,  knights,  or 
any  wealthy  persons  soever,  whom  they  intercepted  ;  and 
being  themselves  the  head  and  cause  of  all  this  wicked- 
ness, they  threw  the  blame  not  on  themselves,  but  only 
upon  their  followers.*'* 

Enough  of  general  descriptions,  which  are  fully  borne 
out  by  the  particulars  related.  "In  the  reign  of  Stephen , 
Robert,  the  son  of  Hubert,  had  gotten  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Devizes.  He  was  a  man  exceeding  all  within 
memory  in  barbarity  and  blasphemy,  who  used  freely  to 
make  boast,  that  he  had  been  present  when  twenty-tour 
monks  were  burnt  together  with  their  church,  and  profess 
that  he  would  do  as  much  in  England,  and  ruin  utterly 
the  abbey  of  Malmesbury.  If  he  ever  dismissed  a  prisoner 
unransomed,  and  without  the  torture,  which  very  seldom 
happened,  at  such  times,  when  they  thanked  him  in  God*s 
name,  I  have  with  these  ears  heard  him  answer,  *  God 
will  never  own  the  obligation  to  me.*     He  would  expose 

*  GestBStepbMnl,  sp.  Duchesne,  Script  Normsam,  p.  901  ^. 
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his  captives  naked  to  the  burning  sun,  ''anointed  wii 
honej)  to  attract  flies,  and  such  other  tormenting  ii 
sects."*  This  worthy  met  with  a  fit  end,  being  tab 
and  hanged ;  but  this  act  of  retribution  was  one  of  illeg 
yiolence,  being  done  by  a  knight  who  held  Marlboroug 
Castle,  without  a  shadow  of  authority,  and  apparently  c 
the  principle  that  any  one  had  a  right  to  abate  a  nuisano 
"  In  these  times  (the  reign  of  William  Rufhs)  mc 
come  not  to  great  name  but  by  the  highest  wickednefl 
Thomas,  a  great  baron  near  Laudun  in  France,  wi 
great  in  name,  because  he  was  extreme  in  wickedness.  A 
enmity  with  the  surrounding  churches,  he  had  brougl 
all  their  wealth  into  his  own  exchequer.  If  any  one  ii 
force  or  guile  were  holden  in  his  keeping,  truly  migl 
that  man  say,  *•  the  pains  of  hell  got  hold  upon  m€ 
Murder  was  his  glory  and  delight.  Against  all  usag( 
he  placed  a  countess  in  a  dungeon,  whom  the  foul  ru 
fian  harassed  with  fetters  and  torments  to  extort  mone; 
He  would  speak  words  of  peace  to  his  neighbour,  an 
stab  him  to  the  heart  with  a  smile,  and  hence,  under  h 
cloak,  he  more  often  wore  his  sword  naked  than  sheathe< 
Therefore,  men  feared,  respected,  worshipped  him.  A 
through  France  was  he  spoken  of.  Daily  did  his  estati 
his  treasure,  his  vassalage  increase.  Wouldst  thou  hei 
the  end  of  this  villain  ?  Being  stricken  with  a  sword  unt 
death,  refusing  to  repent,  and  turning  away  his  hes 
from  the  Lora*s  body,  in  such  manner  he  perished :  t 
that  it  might  well  he  said,  *  Befitting  to  your  life  wi 
that  death.'  You  have  seen  Robert  de  Belesme, 
Norman  baron,  who  when  established  in  his  castle  wi 
Pluto,  Megsera,  Cerberus,  or  any  thing  that  can  be  name 
more  dreadful.  He  took  pains  not  to  dismiss,  but  to  di 
patch  his  captives.  Pretending  to  be  in  play,  he  put  oi 
pis  son's  eyes  with  his  thumbs,  while  he  was  muffled  t 
in  a  cloak ;  he  impaled  persons  of  both  sexes.  Horri 
slaughter  was  as  a  meat  pleasant  to  his  soul :  thcrcfbi 
was  he  found  in  all  men's  mouths,  so  that  the  wonderf 
doings  of  Robert  dc  Belesme  passed  into  proverbs.     L 

*  WiUiMm  of  Afalmesbary,  Hist.  "No\e\\.  V\b.  \i. 
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length  to  the  end.  He  who  had  afflicted 
Kaon,  being  at  hist  thrown  into  prison  by 
%  ended  his  wicked  life  by  an  enduring 

I  state  of  disorder  which  produced  knight- 
.  there  is  nothing  absurd  m  believing  that 
ness  in  another  country  was  checked  by  the 
Interference.  The  reality  of  knight-errantry 
been  questioned ;  it  has  been  pronounced 
id  to  the  wants  of  the  period  in  which  it  was 
ezbt.  If  this  were  so,  and  the  tales  of 
i  Theseus  equally  groundless,  it  would  still 
•ee  that  men  had  been  led  to  imagine  the 
of  making  amends  for  the  want  of  an  ex- 
t:  but  we  do  not  believe  this  to  be  the 
Dmances  gave  system  and  consistency  to  the 
s  of  individuals ;  they  described  the  better 
EBiffhthood  in  their  own  days,  and  filled  up 
srith  imaginary  virtues  and  preter-human 
butes  which  men  are  always  ready  to  con- 
Doestors,  as  Nestor  makes  the  heroes  with 
^t  in  youth  far  superior  to  those  whom  he 
d  age,  and  Homer  endows  those  who  fought 
with  the  strength  of  three  or  four  men, 
ials  now  are.".  But  their  productions  bear 
copies,  not  originals,  and  it  is  not  very  eas^ 
tt  they  would  have  invented,  or  their  audi- 
tors rcUshed,  characters  and  rules  of  action 
ar  own  experience  gave  no  warrant, 
however,  a  double  Theseus,  of  historic  as 
lary  fame.  In  his  latter  capacity,  both  for 
'  r«dity  and  the  nature  of  his  exploits,  he 
■red  to  Arthur ;  in  his  former,  still  to  draw 
1  from  British  history,  he  is  not  unworthy 
by  the  side  of  Alfred.  The  union  of  these 
mt  as  it  may  appear,  is  not  more  so  than 
oetic  and  the  historical  Theseus.  Alfred, 
illsed  his  military  talents  in  many  hard- 

f Huntingdon,  De  Episcopis  scd  tempons. 
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fought  fields,  but  his  victories  were  those  of  a  general ; 
the  exploits  of  Theseus  were  those  of  a  knight.  Bel 
among  the  mass  of  stories  of  questionable  truth  or  un- 
questioned falsehood  relating  to  him,  it  is  generally  «& 
knowledged  that  this  man,  whose  very  existence  wf 
might  else  have  doubted,  was  the  author  of  extenshre 
and  judicious  reforms  in  government,  such  as  proved 
the  foundation  of  Attic  greatness:  .reforms  which  he 
effected  by  the  rarest  and  most  virtuous  of  all  sacrifioeiL 
the  resignation  of  his  own  power.*  Attica  was  divided 
into  twelve  districts,  shires  we  might  call  them,  ''ezoepi 
that,  taken  all  together,  they  were  less  than  one  of  tM 
larger  English  counties.  Professedly  forming  one  body, 
and  owning  a  precarious  obedience  to  one  prince,  thef 
had  still  their  petty  and  conflicting  interests,  and  cooM 
with  difficulty  be  induced  to  concur  in  any  measures  ftr 
the  benefit  of  the  whole.  Theseus,  encouraged  by  the 
jjopularity  which  he  had  gained  by  delivering  Atheu 
from  its  subjection  to  Crete,t  undertook  to  substitute  t 
better  polity.  "  He  went  through  the  several  townSy 
and  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  their  separate 
councils  and  magistrates,  and  submit  to  a  common  jurift' 
diction.  Every  man  was  to  retain  his  dwelling  and  hii 
property  as  before ;  but  justice  was  to  be  administered 
and  all  public  business  transacted  at  Athens.  The 
mass  of  the  people  came  into  his  measures,  and  to 
subdue  the  reluctance  of  the  powerful,  who  were  loath  to 
resign  the  importance  accruing  from  the  local  magis- 
tracies, he  gave  up  much  of  his  own  authority,  reserving 
only  the  command  of  the  army,  and  the  care  of  watching 
over  the  execution  of  the  laws.  Opposition  was  silenced 
by  his  liberality,  together  with  the  fear  of  bis  power. 
ability,  and  courage,  and  the  union  of  Attica  was  efifectea 

*  Perhaps  this  is  too  positively  asserted.  No  doubt  exists 
as  to  the  political  operation,  but  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  Theseus  had  a  more  real  existence  than  the  other 
heroes  who  gave  their  names  to,  or  were  named  after,  the 
sevend  Athenian  tribes.     See  Arnold's  Thucyd.,  Appen^x 

/  History  of  Greece,  p.  5. 


t  completed  and  made  truly  {beneficial  l^ 
'he  evils  which  were  to  be  reformed  were 
nt  in  the  two  cases :  at  Athens  mil  diasen- 
>  be  remedied;  in  England  a  rude  people, 
with  foreign  barbarians  more  ferocious  man 
and  reduced  to  poverty  by  a  series  of  de- 
vaaons,  required  a  strong  curb  for  the  re-es- 
;  of  order  and  security.  We  must  not  expect, 
o  find  any  resemblance  between  thdr  msti- 
ic  Saxons  required  no  measures  to  prevent 
nd  inspire  a  spirit  of  nationalitjr ;  the  Athe* 
igh  .well  inclmed  to  civil  broils,  respected, 
arliest  dawn  of  history,  the  security  of  pro- 
in  consequence  far  outstripped  the  rest  of 
wealA  and  refinement.  Nevertheless  the 
hese  princes  may  fairly  be  selected  to  adorn 
page:  both  advanced  beyond  their  age  in 
Bad  political  science;  l)oth  directed  their 
wer,  and  popularity  to  truly  noble  ends ;  and 
lerit  the  respect  of  all  who  believe  rank  and 
ire  been  instituted  for  other  ends  than  for  the 
>f  those  who  possess  them. 
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knowledge  begins  to  increase.  We  must  refer  to  it  an 
event  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to  ^  the  date  with  certiunty ; 
namely,  the  celebrated  Argonautic  expedition,  in  whwh 
both  these  heroes  are  said  to  have  joined  :  a  statement, 
however,  irreconcileable  with  the  accounts  of  Theseus* 
introduction  to  ^geus,  and  the  plot  formed  against  him 
by  Medea.*  Without  troubling  ourselves  to  account 
for  these  discrepancies,  it  is  evident  that  the  expeditioD, 
if  it  ever  took  place,  which  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
in  spite  of  Bryant's  opposition,  who  would  ascribe  this, 
and  almost  all  other  legends,  to  some  faint  traditions 
of  the  deluge  and  preservation  of  Noah,  must  have 
borne  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Danish  piratical  ex- 
cursions which  we  have  already  described.  Not  long 
after  occurs  the  first  confederate  war  mentioned  in 
Grecian  history,  that  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  ;t  an 
event  so  closely  connected  with  mythology  that  its  reality 
might  reasonably  be  questioned,  but  for  the  testimony  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  The  revolting  nature  of  the 
struggle  between  two  brothers,  for  the  kingdom  of  » 
banished,  miserable,  and  neglected  father,  would  incline 
us  indeed  to  give  as  littie  cr^it  to  the  concluding  tragedy 
of  the  house  of  Laius,  as  to  the  series  of  crimes  and 
misery  by  which  that  house  had  been  polluted :  but  all 
arguments  founded  upon  the  horrors  of  such  fratricidal 
warfare  fall  to  the  ground,  when  in  the  brightest  period 
of  chivalry  we  find  it  revived  with  no  less  rancour,  and 

*  The  arrival  of  Theseus  at  Athens  roused  Medea's  jea- 
lousy, and  she  proposed  to  poison  him.  She  did  not  arrive 
at  Athens  until  some  time  after  she  had  reached  Greece  with 
Jason  and  the  Argonauts;  while  the  journey  of  Theseus 
from  Trcezen  to  Athens  appears  to  have  been  his  first  ex- 
ploit Ei^er,  therefore,  Theseus  was  not  an  Argonaut,  or 
this  charge  against  Medea  is  ungrounded. 

t  Eteocles  and  Polynioes,  the  sons  of  (Edipus,  agreed, 

after  the  expulsion  of  their  father,  to  reign  alternate  yean 

in  Thebes.    Eteocles,  however,  at  the  end  of  the  first  year, 

refased  to  surrender  his  power,  upon  which  Polynices  laid 

siege  to  tiie  city,  assisted  by  six  otner  ]^tuic«s,  T^<&  V^tothers 

met  In  battle,  and  fell  by  each  othei^B  nands.  , 
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.  no  less  fatal  end,  and  the  flower  of  French  knighthood 
a  calm  spectator,  nay,  almost  an  actor  in  the  scene. 
The  strife  between  Don  Pedro  of  Castile,  and  his 
brother  Heniy  of  Transtamara,  the  deadly  straggle  in 
which  Pedro,  who  had  already  slain  one  brother,  fell, 
when  defeated  and  a  prisoner,  by  the  dagger  of  another 
against  whom  his  own  hand  was  armed,  involve  circum- 
stances of  horror  scarce  less  adapted  to  dramatic  effect 
&an  those  legends  which  have  so  often  employed  tlie 
Greek  tragedians. 

Don  Pedro  was  the  legitimate  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Castile.  Don  Henry  and  Don  Fadrique  (or  Frederick) 
were  his  half-brothers  by  Donna  Leonora  de  Guzman, 
whom  their  father  had  entertained  as  his  mistress,  an<l 
even  proclaimed  queen,  during  the  life-time  of  his  lawful 
wife.  When  P^ro  succeeded  to  the  throne,  at  his 
mother's  instigation  he  put  her  rival  to  death  :  his  bro- 
thers, Henry  and  Fadrique,  escaped,  and  the  former  re- 
nounced his  allegiance :  the  latter  fled  into  Portugal  ; 
but  after  some  time  he  made  his  peace,  returned,  anil 
was  appointed  master  of  the  order  of  St.  lago.  When 
several  months  had  elapsed,  he  was  invited  to  join  the 
court  at  Seville,  and  take  his  share  in  the  amusements 
of  an  approaching  tournament.  He  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, but  was  sternly  and  ominously  received,  and  imme- 
diately executed  within  the  palace.  The  friends  of  Pedro 
asserted,  that  the  king  had,  that  very  day,  detected 
Don  Fadrique  in  a  correspondence  with  his  brother 
Henry  and  the  Arragonese ;  while  popular  belief  at- 
tributed the  slaughter  of  the  master  to  the  influence  of 
Pedro's  mistress,  Maria  de  Padilla.  The  circumstances 
of  this  event  are  powerfully  described  in  one  of  the 
Spanish  ballads,  so  admiraWy  translated  by  Mr.  Lock- 
hart.  There  is  a  peculiarity  of  construction  m  the  ballad , 
the  person  of  the  narrator  being  changed  in  the  course  of 
it.  It  is  commenced  by  the  victim  himself,  who  de- 
scribes the  alacrity  with  which  he  obeyed  his  brother's 
summons. 


c  2 
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I  sat  akme  in  Coitiibra^th«  town  myself  had  ta*en,— 
When  came  mto  my  chamber  a  messenger  from  Spain : 
There  was  no  treason  in  his  look,  an  honest  look  he  wore, 
I  from  his  hand  the  letter  took— my  brother's  seal  it  bore. 

'<  Ck>me,  brother  dear,  the  day  draws  near  ('twas  thus  bespoire 

the  king) 
For  plenar  court  and  nightly  sport,  within  the  listed  nog." 
Alas,  imhappy  master,  I  easy  credence  lent: 
Alas,  for  fast  and  fisuster  I  at  his  bidding  went. 

When  I  set  out  from  Coimbra,  and  'passed  the  bounds  of 

Spain, 
I  had  a  goodly  company  of  spearmen  in  my  train ; 
A  gallant  force,  a  score  of  horse,  and  stnrdy  mules  thirteen; 
With  joyful  heart  I  held  my  coarse,  my  years  were  young 

and  green. 

A  journey  of  good  fifteen  days  within  the  week  was  done, 
I  halted  not,  Siough  signs  I  got,  dark  tokens  many  a  one ; 
A  strone  stream  mastered  horse  and  mule,  I  lost  a  poniard 

£ie. 
And  left  a  page  within  the  pool,  a  faithfttl  page  of  mine. 

Tet  on  to  proud  ScYille  I  rode— when  to  the  gate  I  came, 
Before  it  stood  a  man  of  God  to  warn  me  from  the  same: 
The  words  he  spake  I  would  not  hear,  his  grief  I  would 

not  see ; 
« I  seek,"  I  said,  "  my  brother  dear— I  will  not  stop  for  thee.*' 

No  lists  were'closed  upon  the  sand,  for  royal  tourney  ^ht, 
No  pawing  horse  was  seen  to  stand,  I  saw  no  armed  knight : 
Tet  aye  I  gave  my  mule  the  spur,  and  hasted  through  the 

town, 
I  stopt  before  his  palace-door,  then  gaily  leapt  I  down. 

They  shut  the  door— my  trusty  score  of  friends  were  left 
behind ; 

I  would  not  hear  their  whispered  fear,  no  harm  was  in  my 
mind ; 

I  greeted  Pedro,  but  he  turned — I  wot  his  look  was  cold ; 

His  brother  from  hit  knee  he  spumed — "  Stand  off,  thou  mas- 
ter bold. 

<*  Stand  off,  stand  off,  thou  trutor  strong  T  'twas  thus  he  aai 

to  me, 
^^Tlijr  time  on  earth  shall  not  be  long— ^ha.t  brings  tLee  to 
mjr  knee? 
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My  lady  craves  a  new  year's  gift,  and  I  will  keep  my  word ; 
Thy  head  methinks  may  serve  the  shift — good  yeoman,  draw 

thy  sword—" 
The  master  lay  upon  the  floor,  ere  well  that  word  was  said, 
Then  in  a  charger  off  they  bore  his  pale  and  bloody  head. 
They  brooght  it  to  Padiila's  chair,  they  bowed  than,  on  the 

knee — 
*•  King  Pedro  greets  thee,  lady  fair,  his  gift  he  sends  to  thee." 

She  gazed  upon  the  master's  head,  her  scorn  it  could  not 

scare. 
And  cruel  were  the  words  she  spoke,  and  proud  her  glances 

were. 
"Thou  now  shalt  pay,  thoa  traitor  base,  the  debt  of  many  a 

year. 
My  dog  shall  lick  that  haughty  face,  no'  more  that  lip  shall 

sneer.*' 
She  seized  it  by  the  clotted  hair,  and  o'er  the  window  flung : 
The  mastiff  smelt  it  in  his  lair,  forth  at  her  cry  he  sprung ; 
The  mastiff  that  had  croached  so  low,  to  lick  the  master's 

hand. 
He  tossed  the  morsel  to  and  fro,  and  licked  it  on  the  sand. 

And  ever  as  tiie  mastiff  tore,  his  bloody  teeth  were  shown, 
Wifli  growl  and  snort  he  made  his  sport,  and  picked  it  to  the 

bone! 
The  baying  of  the  beast  was  loud ;  and  swiftly  on  the  street 
There  gathered  round  a  gaping  crowd  to  see  the  mastiff  eat. 

Then  ontand  sptike  King  Pedro — "  What  governance  is  this  ? 
The  rabble  rout  the  gate  without  torment  my  dogs,  I  wiss." 
Then  out  and  spake  King  Pedro's  page — **  It  is  the  master's 


The  mastiff  tears  it  in  his  rage,  therewith  they  have  him 
fed." 

TTien  out  and  s|>ake  the  ancient  nurse,  that  nursed  the  bro- 
thers twain — 

**0n  thee.  King  Pedro,  lies  the  curse;  thy  brother  thou  hast 
slain; 

A  thousand  harlotB  there  may  be  within  the  realms  oi  Sp^^ 

But  where  is  ebe  can  give  to  tbee  thy  brother  back  agamY* 

^^^^^S^  ^'^  ^^^  I'^rfiio's  brow,  when  tliushe  \i^^x^ 
e^.el/j^'tbe^.eeaned  vomt  he  had  fulfilled  tlialda^ 
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He  passed  unto  his  paramour,  where  on  her  couch  she 

lay. 
Leaning  from  out  her  painted  bower,  to  see  the  mastiff's 

play- 
He  drew  her  to  a  dungeon  dark,  a  dungeon  strong  and  deep; 
"  My  father's  son  lies  stiff  and  stark,  and^there  are  few  to 

weep. 
Fadrique's  blood  for  vengeance  calls,  his  cry  is  in  mine 

ear; 
Thou  art  the  cause,  thou  harlot  false ;  in  darkness  lie  thoa 

here." 

After  Pedro  had  alienated  his  people's  hearts  by  his 
cruelty,  Don  Henry  returned  with  a  formidable  body  of 
French  auxiliaries.  At  first  the  fortune  of  the  rightful 
owner  of  the  throne,  who  was  supported  by  Edward  the 
Black  Prince,  prevailed,  and  the  invader  was  obliged  to 
retire  back  to  France  :  but  suddenly  renewing  the  attack, 
assisted  by  Du  Guesclin,  the  flower  of  French  knight- 
hood, after  the  English  auxiliaries  had  quitted  Spain,  he 
defeated  and  took  prisoner  his  brother.  Upon  entering 
the  chamber  where  he  was  confined,  Henry  exclaimed, 
"  Where  is  that  whoreson  and  Jew,  who  calls  himself 
King  of  Castile  ?''  Pedro,  as  proud  and  fearless  as  he 
was  cruel,  stepped  instantly  forward,  and  replied,  *'  Here 
I  stand,  the  lawful  son  and  heir  of  Don  Alphonso,  and 
it  is  thou  that  art;but  a  false  bastard."  The  rival  bro- 
thers instantly  grappled  like  lions ;  the  French  knights, 
and  Du  Guesclin  himself,  looking  on.  Henry  drew  his 
poniard,  and  wounded  Pedro  in  the  face,  but  his  body 
was  protected  by  a  coat  of  mail.  A  violent  struggle 
ensued.  Henry  fell  across  a  bench,  and  his  broker, 
being  uppermost,  had  well  nigh  mastered  him,  when],one 
of  Henry's  followers  seizing  Don  Pedro  by  the  leg, 
turned  him  over,  and  his  master  thus  at  length  gaining 
the  upper  hand,  instantly  stabbed  the  king  to  the  heart 
Menard,  in  his  history  of  Du  Guesclin,  says  that,  while 
all  around  gazed  like  statues  oo  the  furious  struggle  of 
t}je  brotheTB,  Du  Guesclin  exclaimed  to  this  attendant 
of  Henry,   "  Whsitl  will  yoa  stand  by,«Aid  see  your 


stance,  the  only  instance  extant, 
iQon,  Choephoroi,  and  Eumenides 
?  which  has  just  been  narrated  is 

of  representation,  and  woald  fur- 
rthy  even  of  that  poet's  genius, 
ly  imagine  an  insulted  queen  and 
;  over  past  injuries,  rejoicing  in 
'■J  and  urging  the  savage  temper 

the  blood  of  those  who  should 
m ;  the  play  terminating  with  the 
izman,  and  the  escape  of  her  sons, 
,  to  be  at  once  the  ministers  of 
truments  of  further  crime.  For 
jting  confidence  of  Don  Fadriqiie, 
igns  and  warnings,  which  were 
he  successful  machinations  of  a 
!ted  woman,  acting  upon  the  proud 
i\\  suited  ;  while  the  chonis  would 
St,  in  dark  and  indistinct  presa^ 
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the  constant  lore  of  Maria  de  Padilla,  who,  now  neglccte 

and  despised,  still  watdied  over  the  forsaken  body  of  h( 

mooarcn  and  lover,  with  a  fidelity  worthy  of  a  pan 

bosom.* 

We  reach  at  length  the  Trojan  war,  the  point  assoac 

*  See  a  subsequent  ballad  in  the  same  collection : — ■ 

In  her  hot  cheek  the  blood  mounts  high,  as  she  staoi 

gazing  down 
Now  on  proud  Henry's  royal  state,  his  robe  and  goId£ 

crown, 
And  now  upon  the  trampled  doak,  that  hides  not  fiw 

her  TOW 
The  slaughtered  Pedro's  marble  brow,  and  lips  of  Uti 
hue. 

Away  she  flings  her  garments,  her  l»x>idered  yell  an 

Test, 
As  if  they  should  behold  her  love  within  her  lovd 


As  if  to  call  upon  her  foes  the  constant  heart  to  see 
Where  Pedro's  form  is  still  enshrined,  and  evermoi 

.    shaUbe. 
But  none  on  fkir  Maria  looks,  by  none  her  breast  is  seei 
Save  angry  heaven,  remembering  well  the  murder  of  tl 

Queen ; 
The  wounds  of  jealous  harlot  rage,  which  virgin  bloc 

must  staundi. 
And  all  the  scorn  that  mingled  in  the  bitter  cup  of  Bland 
The  utter  coldness  of  neglect  that  haughty  sprit  sting 
As  if  ten  thousand  fiends  were  there,  with  all  the 

flt^ping  win^. 
She  wn^  the  veil  about  her  head,  as  if 'twere  all 

dream, 
The  love — ^the  murder — and  the  wrath — and  that  rebc 

llous  scream. 
For  still  there's  shouting  on  the  plain,  and  spurring  fi 

and  nigh ; 
**  God  save  the  King — Amen !  Amen !  King  Henry ! 

is  the  cry, 
While  Pedro  all  alone  is  left  upon  his  bloody  bier — 
Not  one  remains  to  cry  to  God,  **  Our  Lord  lies  mu 

deredbere" 
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bj  Tfancydides  for  the  commencement  of  Lis  sketch  of 
Grredan  histoiy :  a  circumstance  alone  sufficient  to  discre- 
dit the  scepticism  of  those  who  believe  it  to  be  a  mere  fabu- 
loos  legend.     The  universal  voice  of  antiquity  testifies  to 
its  reality,  and  we  know  not  of  any  arguments  strong- 
enough   to  shake   this  testimony.     Herodotus,  on  the 
uithority  of  the  Persians,  mentions  the  Rape  of  Helen  as 
one  of  a  series  of  reprisals  consequent  upon  the  aggression 
of  the  Phoenicians,  who  carried  off  lo ;  the  cause  and 
commencement  of  hostility  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Asiatic  nations.     The  former  were  clearly  in  the  wrong, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Persians,  both  because  the  rape  ot' 
Helen  only  balanced  accounts,  and  because  the  Greeks 
made  such  injuries  a  ground  for  war.     <'  Up  to  that  time 
they  confined  themselves  to  mutual  depredations ;  but  the 
Greeks  set  the  example  of  carrying  war  from  one  conti- 
nent to  the  other,     l^ow,  to  carry  off  women  is  the  act 
of  rogues ;  but  to  be  over  eager  to  avenge  their  loss  is 
the  part  of  fools ;  and  wise  men  will  take  no  thought  for 
them  after  they  are  gone  :  for  it  is  plain  that  they  would 
not  have  been  run  away  with,  except  with  their  own  good 
will.     And  in  truth,  say  the  Persians,  the  Asiatics  made 
no  account  of  the  carrying  off  their  women :    but  the 
Greeks  collected  a  mighty  armament  on  account  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  female,  and  then  came  to  Asia,  to  pull 
down  the  empire  of  Priam  !  "*     So  thought  the  Persians. 
Herodotus  confesses  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  say  how 
these  things  took  place,  and  sets  us  the  example  of  liast- 
ening  to  ground  wnich  he  can  tread  with  some  certainty. 
That  tiiere  is  no  intrinsic  improbability  in  the  story,  has 
already  been  asserted  by  Mitford,  on  the  ground  of  its 
close  analogy  to  an  incident  in  the  history  of  the  Briti:^h 
islands. 
Dermod  Mac  Morough  (or  Mac  Murchad),  prince  of 

*  Herod,  i.  4.  It  may  be  inferred  from  hence  that  the 
high  estimation  of  female  chastity,  and  implacable  resentment 
consequent  upon  injuries  in  that  respect,  which  now  charac- 
terise Eastern  manners,  ^d  not  prevail  in  the  age  of  Hero- 
dotus. That  these  feeiings  did  prevail  at  a  very  remote  p^noOi, 
appears  Jivm  tie  story  of  Darius  and  Alexander. 
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Leinster,  was  attached  to  Dervorghal,  wife  of  Tieman 
O'Ruark,  another  Irish  chief,  who  held  the  county  of 
Lei  trim,  with  some  adjacent  districts,— a  lady  of  great 
beauty,  but  small  virtue,  who  took  advantage  of  her 
husband's  being  driven  into  hiding  by  O'Connor,  wl» 
was  then  predominant  in  Ireland,  to  elope  with  her  lover. 
'*  An  outrage  of  this  kind  was  not  always  regarded  witb 
abhorrence  by  the  Irish ;  they  considered  it  rather  asaa 
act  of  pardonable  gallantry,  or  such  an  offence  as  a  reason- 
able pecuniary  compensation  might  atone  for.  But  the 
sullen  and  haughty  prince,  provoked  more  by  the  inso- 
lence and  treachery  of  his  ravisher  than  the  mfidelitrof 
his  wife,  conceived  the  most  determined  animosity  against 
Dermod.  He  practised  secretly  with  O'Connor,  promised 
the  most  inviolable  attachment  to  his  interest,  and  pre- 
vailed on  him,  not  only  to  reinstate  him  in  his  possessions, 
but  to  revenge  the  insult  of  Mac  Morough,  whom  he 
represented,  and  justly,  as  a  faithless  vassal,  really  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  rival.  The  King  of  Connaught  led 
his  forces  into  Leinster,  rescued  Dervorghal  from  her 
paramour,  and  restored  her  to  her  friends ;  with  whom 
she  lived,  if  not  in  a  state  of  reconciliation  with  her 
husband,  at  least  in  that  opulence  and  splendour  which 
enabled  her  to  atone  for  tlie  crime  of  infidelity,  by  the 
usual  method  of  magnificent  donations  to  the  church.*'* 
This  domestic  squabble  led  to  more  than  usually  import- 
ant results,  for  the  expelled  Dermod  applied  to  our 
Henry  II,  for  assistance,  and  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
followed. 

The  ambition  of  Agamemnon,  however,  is  regarded  by 
Thucydides  as  the  cause  of  the  war ;  the  abduction  of 
Helen  served  only  as  the  pretext.  '^  To  me  it  seemeth 
that  Agamemnon  got  together  that  fleet,  not  so  much  for 
that  he  had  with  him  the  suitors  of  Helena,  bound  thereto 
by  oath  to  Tyndarcus,  as  for  that  he  exceeded  the  rest 
in  power,  ^or  Atreus,  after  that  Eurystheos  was  slain 
by  the  Heraclidse,  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae,  and 
whatever  else  had  been  under  him,  for  himself.  TTo  which 
neatness  Agamemnon  succeeding,  and  also  far  excelling 
^  Lcland's  Hist.  Ireland. 
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:  in  shippine,  took  that  war  in  hand,  as  I  rr.nct  ivi^ 

assembled  tibe  said  forces,  not  «o  much  on  t'ai  'ur 

ear.     For  it  is  clear,  that  he  biniself  both  c-r.ii:VTjvil 

hips  to  that  action,  and  that  some  also  he  U-.n  to 

kitndians.     And    this    is    likewise  connnnei  by 

ir^(if  any  think  his  testimony  sufficient ).  i»ho.  ui  tLe 

sty  of  the  sceptre  unto  him,  caJIeth  him.  *  i  >i  n.u:.y 

and  of  all  Argos  king.'  "•     Argos  here  si^nine*  tb'o 

«  peninsula,  odled  aiterwords  I'eloponnesixs.     It  U 

I,  however,  from  Homer,  that  the  sovereignty  hero 

ibed  to  him  was  of  a  most  uncertain  and'  io^ccure 

ire;  that  his  subordinate  princes  vere  in  fuct  indc- 

ident  within  their  own  dominions,  and  were  too  hich 

rited  and  powerful  to  be  maltreate<i  with  impu::ity. 

.together,  without  the  elaborate  machinery  of  the  fcu-j'al 

Item,  the  power  and  influence  of  Agamemnon  w-em  to 

ive  resembled  that  possessed  by  the  kings  of  France, 

ad  emperors  of  Germany,  over  those  great  vassais  who 

leld  whole  provinces,  and  singly  or  united  often  ]»roved 

in  overmatcn  for  their  sovereign. 

Here  ends  the  Mythic  age.  We  shall  pass  over  the 
next  three,  or  according  to  most  chronologers  the  next 
five  centories,  which  are  but  partially  filled  up  by  no:i^  s 
of  events,  such  as  the  return  of 'the  HeracfidaEr,  the 
gradual  subversion  of  monarchy  throughout  Greei-e.  and 
the  great  emigrations  which  people<l  the  Asiatic  coast 
vrith  a  Hellenic  race.  About  the  sixth  century  b.c.  wc 
begin  to  reap  the  benefit  of  contemporary  authorities ; 
md  thenceforward  history,  if  not  free  from  an  admixture 
if  fiction,  at  least  runs  with  a  copious  and  uninterrupted 
tream. 

*  Thucvd.  i.  0. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

Aristomenes.* — Hereward  le  Wake. — ^Wallace. 

Sparta  had  not  long  acquired  strength  under  the  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus,  before  she  discovered  that  thirst  of 
dominion  which  distinguished  her  after-history.  The 
neighbouring  state  of  Messenia  was  the  first  to  auffier. 
As  usual,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  party  gave  the  first 
provocation  ;  but  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were  ever  in  the 
right,  they  lost  that  advantage  when,  in  time  of  peace, 
with  studied  secrecy  they  bound  themselves  never  to 
return  home  until  Messenia  was  conquered ;  aQ4  when, 
without  the  formality  of  a  declaration  of  war,  they 
stormed  by  night  Ampheia,  a  frontier  town,  and  put  the 
unprepared  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  Their  enterprise 
succeeded  better  than  its  iniquity  merited;  for  altera 
vigorous  and  protracted  defence  Messenia  was  subdued, 
and  continued  in  servitude  for  forty  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  time  a  new  race  had  grown  up,  ignorant  of  the 
evils  of  war,  and  too  high-spirited  to  bear  their  degrada- 
tion tamely.  A  gallant  leader  is  seldom  wanting  to  gal- 
lant men  engaged  in  a  ^ood  cause;  and  Aristomenes 
might  serve  as  a  type  for  m  later  heroes,  whose  exploits 

*  Pausanias  evidently  founded  his  account  of  Aristomenes 
upon  the  traditions  and  legendary  ballads  of  the  Messenians ; 
which,  probably,  were  about  as  historical  as  Chevy  Chase, 
or  the  Spanish  ballads  of  the  Cid,  and  other  celebrated  war- 
riors. The  reader  will  be  on  his  guard,  therefore,  against 
taking  all  that  is  heite  told  for  veracious  history:  bat  we 
have  not  attempted  to  discriminate  aocnralely  between  truth 
and  fiction,  whieh  wooM  entirely  destroy  the  spirit  and 
romance  of  Ike  aamtive,  very  probably  irithoot  coming 
nearer  to  the  reality. 


impreparcd  into  action,  and  sacrifices  a  good 
the  vanity  and  temerity  of  its  supi>ortera.  Before 
he  field,  he  secured  the  co-operation  of  Anroi 
fldia,  to  support  and  strengfthcn  the  eager  spirit 
onntrymen,  and  then,  with  a  force  entirely  Mi^- 
•ttacked  the  Lacedaemonians  at  a  place  called 
The  event  was  doubtftd  ;  but  that  a  conquered 
should  meet  its  masters  in  battle,  and  \iart  from 
I  equal  terms,  was  in  itself  equivalent  to  a  victory. 
lenes  is  said  to  have  perfoiTned  deeds  beyond 
prowess,  and  was  rewarded  by  his  grateful  couri- 
with  a  summons  to  the  vacant  throne.  He  de- 
he  dignity,  but  accepted  of  the  power  under  tlie 
Dommander-in-ehief. 

icxt  exploit  was  of  a  singidar  and  romantic  cast, 
would  befit  a  knight  of  the  court  of  Arthur,  or 

uaniaa  merely  says  that  the  Greeks  in  general  be- 
*yrrhus  to  be  his  fiither.  We  have  no  doubt,  from 
est,  that  the  hero  is  the  person  meant,  though  the 
liais  hf^n    nthfirwisp  intPmrAtpd.     Thft   nractice   of 
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Charlemagne,  or  the  less  fabulous,  but  scarce  less  romantic 
era  of  Froissart,  better  than  it  assorts  with  modem  notions 
of  a  general's  or  a  sovereign's  duties.  Considering  it 
important  to  alarm  the  Spartans,  and  impress  them  with 
a  formidable  idea  of  his  personal  qualities,  he  traTcrsed 
Laconia,  and  entered  Sparta  by  night,  which,  in  obedience 
to  Lycurgus*  precepts,  was  unwalled  and  unguarded,  to 
suspend  from  the  temple  of  Pallas  a  shield,  inscribed 
'*  Aristomenes  from  the  Spartan  spoils  dedicates  this  to 
the  goddess."*    Violence  was  not  ofiered,  and  his  object, 

*  Probably  this  story  is  founded  on  the  theft  of  the  Palla- 
diom  by  night  from  Troy,  by  Ulysses  and  Diomed.  A 
similar  spirit  of  chiyalrous  dariogt  mingled  with  superstition, 
suggested  a  similar  enterprise  to  Femaodo  Perez  del  Pulgar, 
-sumamed  *  of  the  Exploits,'  when  ser\'iDg  at  the  siege  of 
'Granada  under  Ferdinand  of  Castile.  '*  Who  will  stand  by 
.me,"  said  he,  "  in  an  enterprise  of  desperate  peril ? "  The 
^Christian  cavaliers  well  knew  the  hair-brained  valour  of  del 
.Bnlgar,  yet  not  one  hesitated  to  step  forward.  He  chose  fif- 
^teen  compaaions,  all  men  of  poweiiul  arm  and  dauntiess 
vheart.  In  the  dead  of  the  night  he  led  them  forth  from  the 
»camp,  and  approached  the  city  cautiously,  until  he  arrived 
.at  n  postern  gate,  which  opened  upon  the  Darro,  and  was 
l^uarded  by  foot  soldiers.  The  guards,  littie  thinking  of 
such  an  unwonted  and  partial  attack,  were  for  the  most  part 
fast  asleep.  The  gate  was  forced,  and  a  confused  and  chance 
medley  skirmish  ensued.  Fernando  stopped  not  to  take  part 
in  the  afiray.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  gallcqped 
aEuridusly  through  the^streets,  striking  fire  out  of  the  stones  at 
•every  bound.  Arrived  at  the  principal  mosque,  he  sprang 
ifrom  his  horse,  and  kneeling  at  the  portal,  took  possession  of 
vthe  edifice  as  a  Christian  chapel,  dedicating  it  to  the  blessed 
Virgin.  In  testimony  of  the  ceremony,  he  took  a  tablet, 
^vhich  he  had  brought  with  him,  on  which  was  inscribed,  in 
large  letters,  Ave  Maria,  and  nailed  it  to  the  door^  of  the 
mosque  with  his  dagger.  This  done,  he  remounted  his  steed, 
and  galloped  back  to  the  gate.  The  alarm  had  been  given, 
the  city  was  in  an  uproar;  soldiers  were  gathering  from 
every  direction.  They  were  astonished  at  seemg  a  Christian 
warrior  speeding  from  the  interior  of  the  ci^.  Fernando, 
oyertamiDg  some  and  catting  down  otheTS,'te\oined  his  com- 
panioDs,  who  still  maintained  possession  oi  \i«  %^\fc\i^  ^Sasx 


the  Boar's  Tomb ;  and  if  upon  this  occa- 
roared  the  rightful  cause,  it  was  asain 
»  his  persona]  exertions.  Supported  by 
>f  eignty  men,  who  gloried  in  the  privi- 
heir  lives  by  the  side  of  Aristomenes,  he 
ke  in  detail  the  choice  infantry  of  Sparta, 
>ther8  the  task  of  routing  a  disonlered 
ever  present  where  they  showed  the 
[I  the  Lacedaemonians  forgot  the  precepts 
T  in  a  hasty  flight.  Their  disorder  was 
le  pursuit  was  early  stopped,  either  by 
*  Aristomencs,  or  the  promptitude  wita 
ins  availed  themselves  of  local  advantages, 
ibably  the  real  meaning  of  th^following 
lay  a  wild  pear-tree  in  the  track  of  the 
;  Theoclus,  the  Messenian  seer,  warned 
to  urge  the  pursuit  beyond  this  tree,  for 
^oUux,  the  tutelary  deities  of  Lacedsemon, 
on  it.  But  Aristomenes  thought  as  little 
vice,  as  Hector  of  Polydamas's  warning 
Grecian  camp,  and  was  still  hard  press- 
lemy,  when  suddenly  his  shield  disap. 


r    t\o4 t\f*rv\ *\n     /1«a/ii 
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Anscoiii«no$.  vbose  chincttr  slood  aboTe  detraction, 
slMMilti  have  ia«4  time  ia  a  firahlesf  March,  whidi,  if  iia> 
pronsl  IP  the  tui*.  aught  have  broken  for  ever  the  power 
of  his  coimtnr*s  oppKwor.  So  great  was  the  loss  and 
dkaay  ot  Spuria,  that  the  war  was  kept  alire  wiUi  diffi- 
caltr/aad  that  obIt  throiwh  the  influenee  aoqiuared  bj 
Tjntaew.  who  deToced  his  poetiedl  talents  to  recniitiiig 
tl^  courage  and  exaspcradng  the  haired  of  the  Laoed»- 


The  hiMonr  of  this  nun  is  somewhat  singular.  At 
the  beginiUBg  of  the  war,  the  LacedcBooiana  had  beea 
dnve«Mi  by  the  Delphic  oiade  to  send  to  Athens  for  s& 
adviser :  they  did  so,  and  the  otr.  unwillinw  either  ts 
aid  in  the  assTandiaenient  of  a  riTal,  or  to  &obey  the 
god.  thongfat  to  ejLtncaie  itself  from  the  dilonma  bj 
makin?  choice  of  one  Tyrtaeos,  an  obscure  srhoolniaster, 
halt  of  one  leg,  and  esteemed  to  be  of  mean  ability. 
From  the  eTent,  a  Givcian  would  hare  aigoed  in  suppcMi 
of  the  favourite  doctrine,  that  the  decrees  of  fate  were 
inevitablak;  for  to  :he  unknown  talents  of  one  so  lightly 
valued  did  Sparta,  upon  this  and  other  occasions,  owe 
the  fovourable  issue  of  the  war. 

But  the  reader  may  be  curious  to  know  the  fiite  of 
Aristomencs*  shield.  Applying  at  Delphi,  he  wis 
informed  that  he  would  find  it  in  the  cave  of  Trophoniu8,t 
at  Lebadeia,  in  Bceotia.  wh^re  he  afterwards  dedicated  it, 

'^  The  spirit-stirriDg  strains,  which  are  said  to  hare  pro- 
duced so  wonderfbl  an  el^ct,  are  the  dullest  longs  and  shtMrts 
that  ever  were  conpled  together,  if  they  are  the  same  which 
bare  reached  ns  under  Tyrtaeus*s  name. 

t  A  celebrated  oraclo':  those  who  entered  the  cave  are 
commonly  said  never  to  hsTc  smiled  again.  It  appearp, 
however/ from  Pansanias,  that  this  loss  of  the  important 
ihculty  which  is  said  to  distinguish  men  from  brutes  was 
only  temporary.  The  method  of  consulting  the  oracle  was 
ringular.  The  aspirant  descended  into  a  cave,  where  was  a 
small  crevice,  into  which  he  proceeded  to  inanuate  himself 
fSeet  foremost  So  soon  as  he  had  got  his  knees  in,  the  whole 
body  was  sucked  forwards  by  an  overpowering  force,  and 
M/ier  passing  throogfa  the  circuit  of  the  mysteries,  he  was 
ejected,  feet  foremost,  at  the  place  where  ^  tosA  cntet^^ 


sptums,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  Greeks 
i  carrent ;  tbey  cared  little  to  investi- 
ly  or  enter  upon  lone  and  intricate 
n  modem  times  have  been  to  success- 
in  disentangling  the  mingled  web  of 
It  is  curious  to  mark  the  importanee 
niraculous  loss.  Aristomenes  thought 
uequence  to  render  necessary  an  im- 
)0  Delphi ;  for  we  find  that,  returning 
e  renewed  the  war  with  his  recovered 
srefore  must  have  been  dedicated  at  a 
;  irst  he  confined  himself  to  predatory 
mrning  from  **  driving  a  creaeh,"  in 
Kttacked  and  wounded,  but  repelled  the 
on  his  recovery,  projected  an  attack 
icfa,  under  such  a  leader,  might  have 
nfortified  and  unwatched  city ;  but  was 
.  time  by  the  interposition  of  Castor  and 
;  aside,  therefore,  to  Carya,  he  carried 
tan  maidens  while  engaged  in  a  religious 
•I  this  occasion  he  showed  that  a  life  of 
deadened  the  kindlier  feelings  of  his 
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in  their  disobedience.     The  captiTCS,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  age,  were  released  upon  ransom. 

Another  adventure  terminated  less  happily,  in  which 
he  attacked  a  quantity  of  matrons  employcKi  in  celebrating 
the  rites  of  Ceres,  with  similar  views,  but  with  a  very 
different  result.  Armed  only  with  spits  and  the  imple- 
ments of  sacrifice,  they  showed  the  value  of  their  Spartan 
breeding,  animated  by  religious  enthusiasm,  in  the  entire 
defeat  of  the  marauding  party.  Aristomenes,  beaten 
down  with*  their  torches,  was  taken  prisoner.  This 
might  have  been  an  awkward  and  ill-sounding  termination 
to  a  life  of  lofty  adventure:  many  a  hero  has  fallen 
victim  to  female  wiles ;  but  to  be  overcome  and  captured 
in  open  war  by  women  armed  with  spits  and  staves,  is  an 
event  not  to  be  matched  since  the  days  of  the  Amazons, 
cither  in  history  or  romance.  The  usual  course  of  events, 
indeed,  was  inverted ;  for  love  was  his  deliverer  from 
the  dangers  in  which  valour  had  involved  him.  Ar- 
chidamia,  the  priestess  of  the  goddess,  who  had  been 
previously  enamoured  of  him,  forgot  her  patriotism,  and 
set  him  free. 

The  Arcadians  were  zealous  in  the  Messenian  cause. 
Unhappily  their  prince,  Aristocrates,  proved  treacherous, 
and  took  bribes  from  Sparta  to  betray  his  trust.  "  For 
the  Lacedaemonians  gave  the  first  example  of  setting 
warlike  prowess  up  to  sale  :  prior  to  the  transgression 
of  Laceclsemon,  and  the  treason  of  Aristocrates,  com- 
batants referred  their  cause  to  the  arbitration  of  valour, 
and  the  fortune  which  Providence  should  allot  to  them. 
So  also  did  they  bribe  the  Athenian  generals  at  .^^gos- 
Potami  :*  but  in  the  end  the  poisoned  shaft  recoiled  upon 
themselves.  It  was  through  Persian  gold,  distributea  at 
Corinth,?  Argos,  Athens,  Thebes,  that  the  victorious 
career  of  ^'LacedsBmon  was  stopped  at  its  height,  when, 
the  Athenian  fleet  being  destroyed,  and  a  large  part  of 
Asia  delivered,  Agesilaus  was  compelled  by  the  disturb- 
ances of  Greece  to  lead  home  his  victorious  army.  Thus 
^  *  We  by  no  means  pledge  ourselves  to  the  truth  of  this 
piece  of  secret  history,  which  is  not  supported  by  the  testi- 
monjr  of  earlier  authors. 
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'he  gods  turn  to  their  own  ruin  the  frsLVtd  which  the 
deemonians  had  devised."*  Aristocrates  kept  his 
counsel,  until  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Megaletaphrus 
great  ditch),  and  then  disseminated  an  opinion 

Shis  countrymen  that  their  position  was  bao,  and 
no  means  of  retreat  if  they  were  worsted  ;  and, 
over,  that  the  omens  were  unfavourable :  finally,  he 
«d  all  to  betake  themselves  to  flight,  so  soon  as  he 
Id  give  the  word.  The  Arcadians  were  steady 
ds  to  the  Messenians,  yet,  strange  to  say,  they 
ne  the  abettors  of  their  prince's  baseness,  without 
ag  his  reward.  They  formed  the  centre  and  left 
^y  and  the  consternation  of  the  Messenians  may  be 
jned,  when  two-thirds  of  their  army  at  once  desertf^d 
I.  To  complete  his  treachery,  Aristocrates  led  the 
g  troops  through  the  Messenians,  and  threw  them 
irretrievable  confusion ;  forgetful  of  the  battle,  they 
ok  themselves  to  expostulation  and  upbraiding  of  their 
*herous  allies ;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  readily  sur- 
ded  and  defeated  them  with  such  slaughter,  that 
I  the  hope  of  becoming  lords  of  their  former  masters, 
were  reduced  even  to  despair  of  safety.  Aristomencs 
iCted  from  all  quarters  the  Mattered  remnant  of  his 
itrymen,  into  one  new  city  which  he  founded  on 
mt  £ira. 

Y  this  step  they  gave  up  all  their  territory,  except 
ip  along  the  coast  held  by  the  Pylians  and  Metho- 
is.  But  they  were  not  men  to  starve  peaceably  in 
leighbourhood  of  full  gamers. 

For  why,  the  good  old  rule 
Contented  them ;  the  simple  plan 
That  they  should  take,  who  have  the  power. 
And  they  should  keep,  who  can :  • 

in  truth  circumstances  fully  justified  them  in  adopting 
simple  and  compendious  rule  of  action,  which  they 
wed  with  no  ordinary  success,  carrying  off  com, 
},  and  catt)e,  eqaalljr  Irom  their  own  country,  now 
ved  by  LacedsBmomans,  and  from  Laconia  •  and 
*PsasanIas,  iv,  IT, 
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providing  for  their  other  wants  with  the  ransoms 
for  men  and  moveables  captured  in  their  predat(»7 
cursions.  At  last  the  Spartans  found  out  that  it 
worse  tiian  lost  labour  to  sow,  where  an  enemy  w 
reap ;  and  forbade  the  cultivation,  not  only  c^  Mesa 
but  even  of  the  borders  of  Laconia.  So  great  a  saa 
bespeaks  the  formidable  nature  of  the  enemy,  and 
duced  disturbances,  in  appeasing  which  the  valu 
Tyrtseus  was  again  displayed.  The  measure  was  hij 
politic,  for  it  compelled  the  Messenians  to  gain  { 
livelihood  by  long  and  dangerous  excursions.  In  oi 
these  Aristomenes,  being  surprised  by  a  superior  fi 
was  stunned  by  a  blow,  and  taken,  with  fifty  of 
comrades.  Cruelty  is  almost  the  necessary  consequ 
of  injustice ;  and  though  the  Messenians,  and  espec 
Aristomenes,  seem  always  to  have  treated  their  {hisc 
with  humanity,  it  was  resolved  to  insure  future  quic 
sacrificing  a  man  whose  only  crime  was  persevenuu 
his  country's  cause.  The  Spartans  executed  crimi 
by  throwing  them  into  a  deep  pit,  called  Ceada : 
this  Aristomenes  and  his  companions  were  precipitt 
All,  except  the  hero,  were  killed  by  the  tall,  and 
reserved  apparently  for  a  more  dreadful  fate,  retire* 
the  extremity  of  the  cavern,  and  for  three  days  sat 
head  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  in  patient  expectation 
lingering  and  painful  death.  At  the  ena  of  that  ' 
he  heard  a  slight  noise,  and  raising  his  head  (his 
by  this  time  had  become  accustomed  to  the  gloom) 
ceived  a  fox  gnawing  the  dead  bodies.  It  might  1 
occurred  to  a  less  ready  wit,  that  where  there  i: 
entrance  there  may  also  be  a  way  out ;  he  caught 
fox,  and  allowing  it  to  follow  its  own  path  without 
fering  i^  to  escape,  was  led  along  a  dEEu*k  passage, 
minating  in  a  crevice  ju^t  large  enough  to  admit 
animal,  through  which  a  glimmering  of  light  appea 
Dismissing  his  guide  uninjured,  he  enlarged  the  o{)ei 
with  his  hands,  and  against  hope  even,  as  wel 
probability,  stood  once  more  free  to  vindicate  Vi\s  cour 
-it  was  of  course  suppoecd  that  a  special  provHOLemi 
^ifos  on  other  occasions,  guarded  nis  safety  \  axvOi  i 
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bowels  of  the  earth  was  still  more  amazing, 
leld  to  be  a  manifest  interposition  of  the  Deity, 
dsemonians,  indeed,  refused  to  belieye  it,  until 
lestruction  of  a  body  of  Corinthians  marching 
in  the  siege  of  £ira,  ^*  convinced  them  that 
leSy  and  no  other  of  the  Mcssenians,  had  done 

his  occurrence  he  performed  a  second  time  a 
liar  to  the  Messenians,  called  Hccatomphonia ; 
offiered  to  the  Ithomaean*  Jupiter,  by  such  as 
a  hundred  men  in  battle.  He  had  celebrated 
first  time  after  the  battle  at  the  Boar's  Tomb ; 
iter  of  the  Corinthians  gave  him  a  second  op- 
;  and  he  is  said  to  have  offered  it  yet  a  third 
ie  Lacedaemonians  now  concluded  a  truce  for 
I,  that  they  might  go  home,  to  celebrate  one 
Teat  annual  festivals.  Aristomenes  wandering 
ithout  suspicion  during  its  continuance,  was 
seven  Cretan  bowmen,  who,  while  the  Spar- 
feasting,  amused  themselves  by  traversing  the 
Two  of  them  set  off  to  bear  the  news  to 
le  otiiers  carried  him  to  a  neighbouring  village, 
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Such  was  the  fortune  of  the  war  for  ten  years.    After ^. 
the  destructive  battle  at  Megaletaphnis,  in  the  third  J0ft^ 
when  their  cause  was  ruined  by  the  defection  of  the  Ah,*;' 
cadians,  Aristomenes  and  the  seer  Theoclus  consulted  As  ^^ 
Delphic  oracle  concerning  the  fate  of  their  country.    Th  ^  -^ 
answer  ran  thus —  ' - 

:   When  the  he-goat  shall  bend  to  drink  where  dimpfiy  %. 
Neda  flows,  r^s 

•    Messeue's  fate  draws  nigh ;  no  more  can  I  avert  her  mtL  ^^' 

In  the  eleventh  year  of  the  sieee  of  Eira,  the  fiw-  ^ 
teenth  of  the  war,  Theoclus,  whue  walking  along  lfc»  *^- 
bank  of  the  river  Neda,  observed  a  wild  fig-tree,  wUeh  -' 
in  the  Messcnian  tongue  was  called  by  the  same  wonl  ^ 
which  signifies  a  he-goat,  that  had  grown  slanting  oat  of  ^ 
the  bank,  and  then  just  swept  the  water  with  its  brandNi.  '<^ 
He  brought  Aristomenes  to  the  place,  and  they  aomd  '= 
that  the  prophecy  had  received  its  fulfilment,  and  the  Dope  ^ ' 
of  the  nation  was  at  an  end.  There  were  certain  objedi  - 
preserved  in  secret,  and  invested  with  peculiar  sanditft  " 
such  as  the  Palladium  enjo;^ed  in  Trov.  If  these  were  -• 
lost,  the  fortune  of  Messenia  sunk  with  them  for  ever;  '- 
if  not,  ancient  oracles  foretold  that  the  Messenians  shoaU  ^ 
again  enjoy  their  own.  Believing  that  the  fated  time  had  '= 
arrived,  Aristomenes  buried  secretly  the  mystic  treaaiffe  * 
in  the  wildest  and  most  desolate  part  of  Mount  Ithome;  - 
in  the  persuasion  that  the  deities,  who  had  till  then 
supported  them  in  a  righteous  struggle,  would  still  watch  • 
over  the  mysterious  pledge  of  their  safety.* 

Pausanias  seems  to  take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  ob- 
serving that  Eira,  no  less  than  Troy,  owed  its  ruin  to  a 
woman.      A   herdsman,   belonging    to    Empcramus,  a     ' 
S|)artan   of  distinction,  had  fled  from  his  master,  and 

*  When  the  Messenians  were  restored  by  Epaminondas, 

the  locality  of  this  deposit  was  indicated  by  a  dream.    It 

was  /bund  to  consist  of  a  tin  plate  beateiv  Xmn,  vod  folded 

/oto  the  shape  of  a  book^  upon  which  were  ennvvc^  'ftofc 

'y^  and  doctrines  of  the  EJeusinian  mystenes.— -Pa»i«»wtt» 
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Bd  near  the  river  Neda.  He  sained  the  afiections  of 
MeflBenian  woman,  who  dwelt  without  the  walls  oi' 
r»y  and  used  to  visit  her  when  her  husband  was  on 
nd.  One  night,  the  husband's  sudden  return  com- 
led  him  to  conceal  himself:  a  storm  of  extraordinary 
Jence  had  caused  the  guard  to  disperse,  trusting  that 
)  inclement  season  would  keep  the  Lacedaemonians 
let,  and  aware  that  Aristomenes  could  not  go  the 
mdsy  according  to  his  custom,  since  he  was  rlying  ill 
a  recent  wound.  The  herdsman  listened  .to  thb  ac- 
■it,  and  perceived  that  it  was  a  favourable  opportunity 
'  making  his  peace,  and  even  securing  reward.  He 
itmed  to  Emperamus,  his  master,  who  was  in  command 
the  camp,  narrated  what  had  happened,  and  conducted 
»  army  to  the  assault.    The  way  was  difficult,  and  the 

fit  terrible,  but  they  surmounted  these  impediments, 
entered  the  town  before  the  alarm  was  given.  Taken 
mrprise,  its  devoted  inhabitants  still  acted  up  to  the 
potation  ihey  had  so  deservedly  acquired.  Aristomenes 
dTheoclus,  aware  that  Messenia  at  length  must  fall, 
t  concealed  the  fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  and  roused  tlic 
urage  of  their  comrades  to  desperation  :  even  the  wo- 
SB  showed  that  they  preferred  death  to  captivity,  and 
nted  the  men  to  higher  daring  by  the  participation  of 
eir  danger.  The  night  passed  without  advantage  tu 
kber  party,  but  at  day-break  the  rain  poured  down  in 
11  greater  fury,  and  drove  in  the  faces  of  the  Messc- 
ins ;  and  the  lightnine  flashing  from  the  left,  an  evil 
len,  at  once  blinded  4em  and  depressed  their  spirits, 
lile  to  the  Spartans  it  came  from  the  right,  and  was 
(loomed  as  the  harbinger  of  success.  The*  latter  too 
ve  far  superior  in  number ;  but  since  they  could  not 
ul  themselves  of  thb  advantage  in  the  narrow  streets, 
sir  general  sent  back  a  part  to  the  camp  to  rest  and  rc- 
sh  themselves,  with  oraers  to  return  in  the  evening,  to 
ieve  that  division  which  remained.  Pressed  thus  cotv- 
ualJ^  ky  -^*«^  ^^^f  t^^  wretched  Messenians  yet  pio- 
^ted  the  struggle.  Three  days  and  three  uichts  tVvcv 
stained  ui  unceasing  Ugh  f,  at  the  end  ol'  iW, 
ung,  and  cold,  and  n.t,  and  thirst,  and  hungeT^  W 
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Ihausted  their  strength.     Then  Theoclus  add 
Iristomcncs :  '*  Why  do  we  still  maintain  this 
fhouT  ?    The  decree  has  gone  forth  that  MeiM 
ill :  that  which  we  now  see  was  foretold  to  us  long's 
ffy  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  and  the  fig-tree  lately  UN 
13  that  the  time  was  at  hand.     God  gprants  to  ma  » i 
Qon  end  with  my  country :  it  is  your  part  to 
Ithe  Messenians  and  yourself."    lie  rastied  m    _ 
I  enemy,  exclaiming,  <<  Ye  shall  not  rejoice  in  tho^j 
[  sessions  of  the  Messenians  for  ever ! "  and,  Mfti 
slaughter,  fell  surrounded  by  the  victims  of  hk 
Aristomenes  collected  the  suryirors  into  a  doae 
in  the  centre  of  which  he  placed  their  wives  and 
and  stationing  himself  with  his  chosen  band  at  tlwlr  1 
motioned  with  his  spear  to  the  enemy  to  allow  1 
free  passage  ;  which  the  Spartans  granted,  ratkor 
exasperate  their  well-tried  intrepidity  to  frensy. 
found  a  hospitable  and  friendly  reception  in  Ar 
inhabitants  of  which  supplied  their  wants,  and  wooikl'i 
lingly  have  assigned  to  them  a  portion  of  their  ~ 
but  the  ardent  spirit  of  Aristomenes  could  not  b 
quiet  submission.      Selecting  five  hundred  m«  ^ 
flower  of  his  army,  he  asked  if  they  were  prepared  L 
with  him  in  their  country's  behalf;  and  having  TeoriviC  "^^ 
their  hearty  concurrence,  proposed  a  scheme  for  iM   * 
prising  Sparta,  and  holding  it  as  a  pledge  for  their  oM  *>■ 
restoration.    Three  hundred  Arcadians  volunteered  ti  ^ 
join  him  ;  but  their  hopes  were  frustrated  a  second  tiai    ^^ 
by, the  traitor  Aristocrates.     On  this  occasion,  howefM^   ^* 
he  was  detected,  and  his  former  villany  being  at  Ae    *— 
same  time  revealed,  the  Arcadians,  in  just  an^,  ttoacd    ^v 
him  to  death.     The  Messenians,  exhorted  to  join  m  the 
])unishnicnt,  looked  to  Aristomenes,  who  sat  weeputg»    i^ 
and  in  imitation  of  their  beloved  leader,  abstained  tnm    ^ 
sharing  in  a  merited  revenge.     Tender  by  nature  ami    ^ 
have  been  the  heart  of  one,  who,  afler  having  slain  thiie    H 
AimdreJ  men  with  bis  own  hand,  could  yelweey  owf    **• 
^^^o  t/eservcd  tmnishment  of  an  old  comvaiMoiv  Vn  «na\    * 
"^ ^t  is  plcasmg  to  contrast  the  Btauuc\\  \».tnolM»  A    ^ 
^ -^yrsaciiians,  still  fonijx^red  bymoi\eTatAOt\M\0Lin«K1> 


B.  and  "•'^a-  *-!»=■»  ZImLI  Itz  r-ii.i— jI  *"  -r   :>•  '.;»*    'i-- 

te^  «:•  ii»fn-     H-a  i.e.   .r:rr>.  lar.   Jl.-;;-:.'.-  _• 
»  3L»t:.r   iz.'.—    'ji-'.-ZtirLZxi'i  -J.  I.  ▼i."  ic:».:L--    :;  • 

fcc^S.       _^  ~-t  i~  -fe*  VJii***-  ""   aUT  111*    IULj*    CTLZiT.: 

i^r  "lift  "^^uTitZLaSZ^  'X  -i£.ivr.ZiZ  L.;iii  inij-r?  .:*« 


edaemon.     llo  was  honoureu  .... 
It,  and  \vorshipi)cd  as  a  hero  in  Rhodes,  «..- 
teful  countn-mcn. 

Such  of  the  Messenians  as  remained  on  the  land  m 
nsicned  to  the  miserable  class  of  Helots.     But  even  i 
lis  degraded  state  they  ^-ere  still  a  source  of  tnmble  I 
leir  masters  ;  and  at  last  revolting,  made  so  obstiiMto 
iefence,  that  they  obtained  permission  to  depart  unanMl 
md  were  settled  by  the  Athenians  at  Nau|^ctus,  on  fli 
Corinthian  gulf.    Two  centuries  after  their  subjedi'^ 
Epaminondas  collected  the  scattered  remnants  of 
people,  and  re-established  them  in  possession]  of  tl 
country,  in  a  new  city,  named  Messene,  built  ander 
patronage,  on  Mount  Ithome.       Thus  ancient  a 
were  fulfilled,  the  tutelary  deities  preserved  their 
and  the  dying  prophecy  of  Theodus  was  accomplished. 
The  annals  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England  intro 
duce  us  to  a  fit  companion  for  Aristomenes,  in  respect  d 
similarity  of  fortunes,  as  well  as  character.     Herewari 
le  Wake,  a  j-outh  of  noble  Saxon  &milv,  while  yet  a  bor 
was  distinguished  for  strength  and  turbulence  of  character 
so  roiigli  was  he  in  play,  that  his  hand  was  against  ewr 
one,  and  every  one's  hand  {i^inst  him  ;  and  so  impatk 
of  superiority,  that  if  the  prize  of  wrestling,  or  their  ot? 
games,  was  awarded  to  another,  he  would  assert  his  o 
title  by  the  cogent  argument  of  an  ap]x»l  to  the  swi 
His  father's  love  of  quiet  seems  to  have  been  greater  f 
his  iiarental  aficction,  for  he  took  upon  himself  the 
of  ndding  the  neighbourhood  of  his  troublesome  son 
set  forth  so  ably  his  violences  against  others,  and  « 
boyish  impertinences  committedaguinst  himself,  th 
obtiuned  irom  Edward  the  Confessor  an  order  f 
Ijanishmcnt.      Uercward  went  to  Northuml)erlan 
thence  travelling  to  Coniwall,  Ireland,  and  Fland 
ih'stingiiished  himself  everywhere  so  highly,  for 
sJtfH  in  arms,  and  success  in  extricating  u\to%o\V  f 
Arreatost  dangers,  that  it  was  a  doubt  wVvo\\\or  V\v 
'"'''  «yicm/  fortune  were  the  moreadm\Ta\>\\;. 
-''iVt.  am!  confirmed  cvcxv  \>y 


nemles.  was  not  lor^  in  re^iiinz  Enzis^-i :  n^. 
»Iv  cbacsed  the  temficr  of  fith-r.  moci^.  TtM- 
id  fnefids,  that  the  wortbr  abbct  o:  O&jat-:. 
lam  our  namtiTe  ii  taken,  car.  oclj  arntius:  sc«> 
len  coaT«7SMSi  of  so  much  ill  vill  inr .  ncfi  -i>^ 
ctioD.  bv  attributing  ::  t-:  the  «5»ciai  krer^cssty.-. 
idenoe. 

tthi<  abode  is  Flan-iers,  he  recurs -.ei  n-rw;  c^  trr- 
mTasion.  of  his  fether's  deaih.  aad  t2*ir  rj^now*' 
fceritance  upon  a  Nonnaa.  ^ho  issdte*!  sad  o:- 
Us  widowed  mother.  Hastening  to  njeaz^  uir. 
Jy  expelled  the  spoiler:  aad  thes  rciK^-jertsi 
Ras  no  kni  jht  bim^ If.  thoogfa  knients  were  i-t* 
a  command,  he  receiTed  the  opier  from  his  car.- 
lot  of  Peterbofoagh,  For  the  Eiyi'«c;  cr«isi- 
e  iDTestiture  as  a  reli^oas  ceremoDf.  zz^i  m'ta- 
erweot  it  confessed  himself,  rec^rired  absciis-Tn. 
il  the  eve  of  his  consecration  in  pnrer  in  tae 
In  the  EDoming.  after  hearing  mass.  W  o:sertn 
d  u{M)n  the  altar :  and  after  the  srospel  r^  'uxzi 
*  priest  blessed  the  weapon,  and  comp^:»d  li^ 

Linr  larine  it  upon  his  uwaider.  Bo:  *jj«  Nor- 
lo^'ed  upon  the  order  as  exciuscTeir  izuiiur}-. 
ibomiiuttion  this  method  of  receirin^  it.* 
Ij  of  noble  Saxons,  who.  like  Hereward.  had  been 
I  from  their  inheritances,  or  driTen  bv  m^dtrea:- 
iD  rebellion,  occupied  the  Isle  ^  £iv.  a  tract 
rirtmed  bv  moraases.  which  now  have  almost  di«- 
I,  and  aiSmirBblv  fitted  to  be  a  place  ot  refsge 
more  powerful  but  less  active  enemy.  The\ 
lereward  for  their  leader,  and  he  jusoned  their 
toe  and  hb  own  reputation  bv  a  smes  of  exploits. 


nli^     HisL  Croyland.     In  later  timet  the  ceremony 
have  been  nnivenaliv  rekigioas :    60C,  for  exampl^, 
un^  of  Don  Qaixcte,     lie  cszisot  doabt,  bawevfjr, 
ix^jA  knew  the  pnedoe  of  his  own  times      PrrJ. 

!\onn3ns,  whose  conrvrsioo    tn  f^^^^Si^J 
r  oiG  sinna^g,  still  retained  a  flavoar  of  bea- 

i>  -2 
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which  contmucd  long  after  to  be  favourite  subjects  of  the 
popular  ballads ;  for  the  preservation  of  some  of  which 
posterity  would  have  owned  a  much  greater  obligation  to 
Ingulph,  than  for  the  minute  details  connected  with  the 
monastery  of  Croyland,  which  he  has  thought  it  more 
important  to  preserve. 

Upon  his  uncle's  death  the  abbey  of  Peterborough  was 
bestowed  by  the  Conqueror  upon  a  Norman,  by  name 
Thorold,  to  Hereward  s  great  aispleasure.  In  conjunc* 
tion  with  the  Danes,  who  then  infested  the  eastern  coast, 
he  resolved  to  disturb  the  temporal  enjoyments  at  least  of 
the  intruder.  Let  the  Monk  of  Peterborough  tell  his 
own  melancholv  history. 

"  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  above-mentioned  day, 
came  the  aforesaid  evil  doers,  with  many  ships  ;*  but  the 
monks  and  their  men  shut  the  gates,  and  bestirred  them- 
selves manfully  in  their  defence  from  above,  so  that  the 
battle  waxed  very  sore  at  the  gate  called  Bulehithe.t 
Then  Hereward  and  his  comrades,  seeing  they  could  by 
no  means  gain  the  mastery,  and  force  entrance,  set  fire 
to  the  houses  near  the  gate,  and  so  made  passage  by 
burning ;  also,  they  consumed  all  the  offices  of  the  monks, 
save  the  church  and  one  house.  Yet  the  monks  met  them, 
and  besought  that  they  would  not  do  this  evil ;  but  they 
listened  not,  and  went  armed  into  the  church,  and  would 
have  carried  away  the  great  crucifix,  but  they  could  not 
Nevertheless  thev  took  from  its  head  a  golden  crown  set 
with  jewels,  and  a  stool,  also  made  of  pure  gold  and 
jewels,  from  under  its  feet ;  also  two  golden  reliquaries, 
and  nine  made  of  silver,  fashioned  wi£  gold  and  jewels, 
and  twelve  crosses,  some  made  of  gold,  others  of  sil- 
ver, gold,  and  jewels.     Nor  did  this  content  them, 

*  It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  physical  changes  of  the 
island ;  the  formidable  swamps  above  mentioned  are  now 
converted  into  the  richest  land  in  England,  and  we  doubt 
whether  Peterborough,  or  Lincoln,  then  a  centre  of  trade 
and  commerce,  be  now  accessible  to  any  vessel  more  dignified 
Hum  a  eoal-barge  or  an  eight-oared  cutter. 
f  ''Now  (A.D,  1 692)  Bulldyke  Gate,  oii  ^Oaa  waA.  side  of 
the  monastery.'''^ Gibson' 8  Saxon  Chronicle. 
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at  they  went  up  into  the  tower,  and  took  thence  a  groat 
ible  made  entirely  of  gold  and  gems  and  silver,  which 
be  monks  had  hidden  there,  which  used  to  stand  befon* 
he  altar ;  and  they  took  such  a  quantity  of  gold  and  sil- 
'er  in  articles  of  all  sorts,  books,  and  ornaments,  an  can 
wither  be  told  nor  yalued.  All  these  were  of  the  Ijost 
nudity,  nor  did  the  like  of  them  remain  in  Englanr). 
xetthe^  said  that  out  of  fealty  to  the  church  they  «IkI 
fiios,  sad  thai  the  Danes  would  nrcsen-c  those  valuubles 
for  the  use  of  the  church,  better  than  the  Normans.  And, 
indeed,  Hereward  himself  was  of  a  monastic  order,  nntl 
theielbre  they  put  some  trust  in  him,  and  he  afterwanis 
iDMle  oath  that  he  had  done  this  from  good  motives,  l)ecflU!«<* 
he  thought  they  should  conquer  King  William,  and  them - 
Klves  possess  the  land. 

"So  it  came  to  pass  that  nothing  that  y^ta  taken  away 
vu  ever  restored,  and  the  monastery,  which  had  ))cen  sV» 
rich,  was  now  reduced  to  poverty.  And  from  that  day 
nothing  was  ever  added  or  restored  to  it,  but  its  wealth 
oontinually  diminished.  Smce  Abbot  Thorold  himsoli 
not  only  added  nothing,  but  dispersed  its  compact  cstato!^ 
unong  his  kinsmen  and  the  knights  that  came  witli 
him."* 

The  Abbot  garo  away  sixty-two  knights'  fees  (feoda) 
upon  tenure  of  military  service.  Not  long  after,  ))einc: 
naturally  anxious  to  dislodge  so  formidable  an  enemy,  h(; 
sonmxmed  his  friends  and  vassals  to  drive  Hereward  from 
thevicioity.  Ivo  Tailboys,  a  Norman  baron,  to  whom 
the  Conqueror  had  granted  the  district  of  Hoy  land,  or 
Holland,  in  Lincolnshire,  still  known  by  the  latter  namo, 
entered  the  woods  at  the  head  of  his  troops :  the  Abbot, 
with  other  dignitaries,  kept  warily  on  the  outside  ;  hwt 
while  Ivo  entered  upon  the  right,  llereward  darted  round 
upon  the  left,  carried  off  the  Abbot  and  his  companions, 
■nd  made  them  pay  a  ransom  of  three  thousand  marks. 
At  length  William  in  person  brought  a  powerful  army 
against  him^  beleaguered  the  island  closely  by  land  avuV 
wn/er,  and,  at  vast  expense,  proceeded  to  make  causewax  ^ 

*  ITtigo  Candidiis, 
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across  the  marshes,  by  which  his  position  was  defended. 
Ivo  Tailboys  was  a  great  believer  in  witchcraft,  and  he 
preyailed  upon  the  king  to  try  its  efficacy.  As  the 
causeway  proceeded,  therefore,  a  witch  was  kept  in  tA- 
vance,  in  a  wooden  turret,  to  fuhninate  her  incantatiou 
against  the  enemy :  but  the  farce  soon  met  with  a  tragicii 
conclusion,  for  Hereward,  watching  his  time  when  the  sol- 
diers and  workmen  had  gone  somewhat  forward,  made  a 
circuit,  and  by  setting  fire  to  the  reeds  upon  their  flmk, 
involved  soldiers,  witch,  and  works,  in  one  common  nun. 
But  the  odds  were  overwhelming,  and  at  last  the  Suooi 
were  compelled  to  submit  The  other  chiefs,  indudiqg 
some  of  the  most  noUe  of  the  land,  surrendered  to  the 
conqueror's  mercy,  and  sufiiared  death,  mutilation,  arfine^ 
according  to  the  sense  entertained  by  him  of  their  guilt. 
Hereward  alone,  by  his  superior  gallantry  and  oondoct, 
provided  for  the  escape  of  nis  followers  and  himself,  and 
was  ultimately  rewarded  for  his  valour  and  perseverance, 
by  being  admitted  to  favour,  and  reinstated  in  his  pater- 
nal estates.  He  finished  his  days  in  peace,  and  was  bib 
ried  in  Cropland  Abbey. 

But  British  history  offi^rs  another  character  to  our  no- 
tice, who  bears  perhaps  a  nearer  personal  resemblance  to 
Aristomenes,  althouen  both  his  own  &teand  the  issue  of 
the  struggle  in  which  he  engaged  were  different,-^ Wal- 
lace, the  earliest,  the  stoutest,  and  the  most  ibndly  re- 
membered champion  of  Scottish  independence:  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  and  magnified  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  countrymen,  with  an  afiection  not  inferior  to 
that  which  led  the  Messenians  to  pay  divine  honours  to 
their  departed  hero.     The  fame  of  both  rests  chiefljr 
upon  tradition,  for  the  earliest  Scottisli  author  who  gives 
the  history  of  Wallace  wrote  more  than  a  century  after 
his  death,  and  the  notices  of  his  exploits  in  the  English 
chroniclers  are  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.     It  is  impos- 
sible therefore  accurately  to  depict  his  diaracter,  or  tu 
f/iVH' the  lino  minutely  between  truth  and  fiction.     We 
^eea  fonn  of  comm&ndinfc  and  colossal  ^TOYot\AQiQ&^  VmI 
Mv  SCO  it  dimlVf  and  the  features  must  \Mi  tvWo'X  wyv  Vtw^ 
^i^r  own  imaginations  :  but  we  mav  wt  \c«i»\  Vv^xvo  \iv^vim- 


Be  «jittueru«uauii  ua  iriiiper  wiiini  iiiusi 

m  a  liib  of  constant  hardship  and  dan- 
imndl^  from  morass  to  iurcst,  denied 
mestic  happiness,  dependent  upon  his 
r  the  security  which  was  to  be  found 
lus  pursuers,  it  is  rather  matter  for  ns 
ceniure,  if  in  the  hour  of  victory  the 
nheeded.  And  in  further  extenua- 
lat  to  control  the  exccssef  of  his  fol- 
n  always  tn  have  been  in  the  power 
L  the  wish  of  their  chief;  and  that  it 
onatent  with  the  bitter  spirit  of  na- 
h  long  pre^-ailed,  to  conjecturo  that 
who  is  his  principal  biogrrapher,  con* 
and  prejudices  oi  his  hoirers  no  less 
le  deeds  of  vengeance  acted  by  his 
r^breadth  escapes,  and  almost  su|xn-- 

lote  how  party  spirit  has  biassed  the 
rigin  and  motives.  The  English  wri- 
fightingly,  without  notice  of  the  ex- 
I  ascrifc^  to  him,  as  a  common  robber, 
rees  collecrted  round  him  a  large  band 
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his  head ;  and  M'hen  he  saw  the  affliction  of  his  n; 
and  the  goods  of  the  Scots  delivered  into  the  hai 
their  enemies,  his  heart  pined  and  was  sore  affl: 
For  he  was  tall  of  stature,  gigantic  in  body,  of  call 
pect,  and  cheerful  countenance,  broad  shouldered 
boned,  proportionately  corpulent,  pleasant,  yet  ste 
behold,  thick  loined,  powerful  of  limb,  a  most 
champion,  and  very  strong,  and  well  knit  in  all  his  j 
Moreover  the  Most  High  had  so  distinguished  him 
certain  prepossessing  mirthftilness,  had  so  graced  with 
heavenly  gift  both  his  deeds  and  words,  that  by  his 
aspect  he  disposed  the  hearts  of  aU  true  Scots  to 
him.  And  no  wonder,  for  he  was  most  generou 
judgment  most  just,  in  ministering  comfort  most  pa 
in  council  most  wise,  in  suiferance  most  endurin] 
speech  most  eloquent :  above  all  things  hostile  to  lie 
falsehood,  and  abhorrent  of  treach^ :  wherefore 
Lord  was  with  him,  through  whom  he  was  in  all  t 
prosperous,  venerating  the  church;  revering  churcl 
supporting  the  poor  and  widowed,  cheriwing  orp 
raising  the  oppressed,  lying  in  wait  for  thieves  and 
bers,  and  without  reward  inflicting  deserved  punish 
upon  them." 
The  following  extract  comprises  such  particulars  < 

t  early  career  as  seem  entitied  to  historical  credit, 
this  time  (1297),  and  out  of  this  middle  class  of  the  1 
barons,  arose  an  extraordinary  individual,  who  was  a 
driven  into  the  field  by  intolerable  mjury  and  despair 
who  in  a  short  period  of  time,  in  the  reconquest  of  his  i 
country,  developed  a  character  which  may  without 
aggeration  be  termed  heroic.  This  was  William 
lace,  or  Walays,  the  second  son  of  Sir  Malcolm  Wal 
of  Ellersley,  near  Paisley,  a  simple  knight,  whose  it 
was  ancient,  but  neither  rich  nor  noble.  In  those 
bodily  strength  and  knightiy  prowess  were  of  the  hij 
consequence  in  commanding  respect  and  ensuring  sw 
^'a/Jace  had  an  iron  frame.  His  make,  as  he  grew 
manhood,  approached  almost  to  the  giganWc,  wv^VVv 
^ol  streagth  waa  superior  to  the  coTOmoivTuiv  o* 

"fo  strongest  men.     His  pasdons  were  hasty  «3^^> 


ind  tbe  misenes  ot  dependence, 
temper  of  Wallace  appears  first  to  have 
jiomrel  with  one  of  the  English  officers, 
a.  Provoked  by  his  taunts,  Wallace, 
sequences,  stabbed  him  with  his  dagger, 
the  spot.  The  consequence  of  this  was 
18  to  many  others,  who  at  thb  time  pre* 
mgerous  freedom  to  the  indulgence  and 
iision.  He  was  procldmed  a  traitor, 
e,  and  driven  to  seek  his  safety  in  the 
ses  of  his  country.  It  was  here  that  he 
ves  a  little  band,  composed  at  first  of  a 
'  desperate  fortunes  wno  had  forsworn 
their  lords,  and  refused  submission  to 
9  at  first  carried  on  that  predatory  war- 
Snglish,  to  which  they  were  impelled 
»ire  of  plunder,  and  the  necessity  of 
rthe  love  of  liberty.  These  men  chose 
'  chief.  Superior  rank,  for  as  yet  none 
barons  had  joined  them,  his  uncommon 
Bonal  strength,  and  his  unconquerable 
ice  against  the  English,  naturally  in- 
oice.  and  the  result  proved  how  well  it 
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began  gradually  to  feci  an  nndoubtmg  confidence  in  th 
leader ;  they  were  accustomed  to  rapid  marches,  to  < 
dure  &tigue  and  privation,  to  be  on  tndr  guard  agi^ 
surprise,  to  feel  the  effects  of  discipline  and  obediea 
ana  by  the  successes  whidi  these  ensured,  to  regard  w 
contempt  the  nation  by  whom  they  had  allowed  the 
selves  to  be  overcome. 

^^  The  consequences  of  these  partial  advantaffes  a 
the  enemy  were  soon  seen.  At  first  few  had  dared 
unite  themselves  to  so  desperate  a  band.  But  oonfida 
came  with  success,  and  numbers  flocked  to  the  standi 
of  revolt.  The  continued  oppressions  of  the  Engli 
the  desire  of  revenge,  and  even  the  romantic  and  pcgrii) 
nature  of  the  undertaking  recruited  the  ranks  of  Walla 
and  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of  Scott 
exiles."* 

About  this  time  he  was  joined  by  Sir  William  Doug 
at  the  head  of  all  hb  vassals.  A  series  of  briUi 
successes  followed  the  union  of  their  little  armies :  ] 
such  was  the  effisct  produced  on  the  public  mind,  1 
when  their  united  strfmgth  broke  in  upon  the  West 
Scotland,  they  were  joiu^  by  some  of  the  most  powei 
of  the^Scottish  nobles,  among  whom  we  find  the  Stewar 
Scotland,  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  hit  brotl 
and  Wishart,  Bishop  of  Glasgow. 

Such  is  the  outset  of  Wallace's  career,  so  far  as  i 
matter  of  authentic  history.  His  biographer,  Bl 
Harry,  carries  him  through  a  great  number  of  adventi 
before  this  period ;  but  they  possess  so  little  of  inte 
or  poetical  merit,  and  are  written  in  such  antiqui 
language,  that  the  reader  would  probably  derive  li 
pleasure  from  them.  They  consist  chiefly  of  rencon 
with  the  English  soldiery ;  enterpriong  attacks  upon 
stnmghdds  scattered  'throughout  Scotland,  and 
various  events  of  a  desultory  and  almost  poredatory  ^ 
£euie,  in  all  which  his  knightly  prowess  and  sagackv 
jvpiigented  as  oompensating  fair  mferlority  in  numc 
^uid  as  extricating  his  followers  and  YimwVi  «^<iu  *v 

*  TyUer,  History  of  ScoOmA,  ^o\.  i. 
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remity  of  danger.  The  following  specimens  will 
hMy  be  sufficient. 

rbe  hnt  relates  to  the  surprisal  of  Dunbarton  Castli*. 
lUace,  entariny  the  town,  found  the  captain  and  ]iart 
Us  samsoD  dnnking,  and  braggmg  oi  what  they  wuiild 
if  tbe  rebel  leader  and  his  men  were  within  renAi. 

When  Wallaee  heard  the  Southron  made  sic  din. 

He  garred  all  bide,  and  him  alane  went  in ; 

The  lave*  remamed,  to  hear  of  thdr  tithans,^ 

Besdnit  them  with  study  eoantenanoe. 

''Fdlows,"  he  said,  "  sen  I  oome  last  fra  hame 

Id  trsTail  I  was  oar  land,  and  nnoonth  fhme. 

Fra  south  Ireland  I  oome  in  this  countree, 

The  new  conqpot  of  Scotland  for  to  see. 

Part  of  yoor  drink,  or  some  good  would  I  have." 

The  captam  then  a  shrewish  answer  him  gave ; 

**  Thoa  seenxst  a  Soot  nnlikeiy,  us  to  spy ; 

Thou  may  be  ane  of  Wallace  company. 

Contrar  oar  king  he  is  risen  again, 

The  land  of  Hih  he  has  nidemyt  in  playne."" 

Thoa  sail  here  bide,  while  we  wit  how  it  be; 

Be  thou  of  his^  thou  sail  be  hanged  on  high." 

Wallace  then  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stand. 

His  noble  sword  he  grippit  soon  in  hand ; 

Athwart  his  Aee  drew  that  certain  in  tene,<^ 

Slrake  all  away  that  stood  abowne  his  eyne ; 

Ane  othir  bndthly  in  the  breast  he  baxe, 

Buth  brawn  and  ba7n,«  the  burly  blade  through  share  ; 

The  lave  rushed  np  to  Wallace  m  great  ire ; 

The  third  he  felled  full  fiercely  in  the  fire. 

Stenyn  of  Ireland  and  Kerle,  in  that  thrang, 

Kepyt  na  cherge,  bat  entred  them  amang; 

And  othir  more  that  to  the  door  can  press : 

While  they  saw  him,  there  could  no  man  them  cess/ 

The  Soatkron  men  ffall  soon  were  brought  to  dead. 

The  following  extract  is  of  a  more  romantic  character. 
(Wallace,  being  closely  pursued  by  the  English,  had,  in  a 
singled  fit  oi  «Dger  and  suspicion,  struck  off  the  head  oV 
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one  of  his  followers,  by  name  Fawdoan.    At  niefat,  whei 
he  and  his  men  had  taken  refuge  in  a  tower,  they  heard  * 
a  horn  blown  at  hand.    Two  of  them  went  out  to  see 
what  the  cause  might  be ;  they  did  not  return,  and  the 
horn  was  again  heard  louder  than  before.    Two  moiv  .] 
were  sent,  and  so,  till  Wallace  was  left  alone. 

When  he  alane  Wallace  was  leavit  there, 

The  awfull  blast  abounded  mickle  mair. 

Then  trowed  he  they  had  his  lodging  seen ; 

His  sword  he  drew,  of  noble  mettu  keen, 

Synes  forth  he  went  whereat  he  heard  the  horn. 

Without  the  door  Fawdoun  was  them  befom. 

As  till  his  sight,  his  awn  head  in  his  hand. 

A  cross  he  made,  when  he  saw  him  so  stand. 

At  Wallace  in  the  head  he  swaket**  there ; 

And  he  in  haste  soon  hynt*  it  by  the  hsdr. 

Syne  out  again  at  him  he  couth J  it  cast; 

Intil  his  heart  he  greatly  was  aghast 

Bight  well  he  trowed  that  was  no  sprite  of  man» 

It  was  some  devil,  that  sic  malice  began. 

He  wist  no  waill*^  there  lon^r  for  to  byde. 

Up  through  the  hall  thus  wight  Wallace  can  glide^ 

Till  a  close  stair :  the  boards  rave  in  twun. 

Fifteen  foot  large  he  lap  out  of  that  inn.^ 

Up  the  water  suddenly  he  couth  fare ; 

A^in  he  blent""  what  perance  he  saw  there. 

Him  thought  he  saw  Fawdoun,  that  hugly  sir ; 

That  haill  hall  he  had  set  in  a  fire ; 

A  great  rafter  he  had  intiU  his  hand. 

Wallace  as  then  no  longer  would  he  stand. 

Of  his  gnde  men  full  great  menreill  had  he. 

How  they  were  lost  througli  his  fell  fantasy. 

In  the  sprinff  of  1297  his  career  of  victory  was  checked 
at  Irvine,  by  the  dissensions  and  desertion  of  his  army ; 
but  the  cloud  soon  passed  away,  for  in  the  autumn  we  find 
him  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Dundee,  from  which  he  was 
recalled  by  the  approach  of  the  English,  under  the  com- 

^  Then.  *•  Cast  forcibly.  ^  C«lw^V 

•^  Could,  k  Knew  of  no  ad'ronta^. 

'  Abiding  place.  "  Glanced, 
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I  of  Warenne,  Earl  of  Surrey.  Wallace  determined 
to  await  the  enemy  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  near 
Stirling,  where  the  river  could  be  crossed  only  by  a 
narrow  and  inconvenient  bridge,  that  scarce  admitted  the 
passage  of  two  horsemen  together.  The  Scottish  army 
cousbted  of  forty  thousand  foot,  and  one  hundred  and 
eighty  horse ;  the  English,  of  fifty  thousand  foot,  and  one 
thousand  horse. 

Surrey  was  probably  aware  of  the  strong  position  oc- 
capied  by  the  Scots,  and  the  danger  of  passing  the  bridge 
in  hce  of  the  enemy,  for  he  despatched  two  friars  to  pro- 
pose terms  to  Wallace.  "  That  robber,"  says  Heming- 
tbrd,  "  replied,  *  Tell  your  fellows,  that  we  come  not 
Wther  for  the  benefit  of  peace,  but  are  prepared  for  battle, 
to  avenge  and  to  free  our  kingdom.  Let  them,  there- 
fore, come  up  when  they  will,  and  they  shall  find  us 
ready  to  meet  them  beard  to  beard.'  And  when  these 
tidings  came  to  our  men,  they  that  were  hot-headed  said, 
*  Let  us  go  up  against  them,  for  these  are  but  threats.' 
But  the  wiser  part  added,  *  We  may  not  yet  advance, 
otttil  we  have  well  reflected  what  counsel  to  pursue.' 
Then  said  that  stout  knight.  Sir  Richard  Lundy,  who  had 
sarrendered  to  us  at  Irvine,*  *  My  lords,  if  it  shall  be  that 
we  ascend  the  bridge,  we  are  dead  men.  For  we  can 
only  pass  by  two  and  two,  and  the  enemy  are  on  our 
flank,  and  when  they  please,  will  form  in  line  and  charge 
as.  But  not  far  off  there  is  a  ford  where  sixty  men  can 
cross  at  once.  Now  then  give  me  five  hundred  horse 
and  a  small  body  of  foot ;  and  we  will  make  a  circuit  in. 
the  enemy's  rear  and  overthrow  him:  and  meanwhile 
you.  Lord  Earl,  and  your  company  will  pass  the  bridge 
in  safety. '  But  they  would  not  abide  by  his  good  counsel , 
saying  that  it  was  unsafe  to  separate.  So  being  divided  in 
opinion,  some  cried  out  to  pass  the  bridge,  otliers  the 
contrary.  Among  whom  Cressingham,  the  king's 
treasurer,  a  proud  man  and  a  child  of  perdition,  said,  *  It 
is  not  well,  my  Lord  Earl,  to  put  off  this  matter  farther, 

*  A  tcfwji  jn  AjrsMre,  where  many  of  the  insurgents  \v«lOi 
sabmitted  a  short  time  before. 
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jB  and  to  spend  the  king's  money  in  Tain.     Rather  let 

l|$  march  up,  and  do  our  devoir  as  we  are  bound. '    The  e 

S||  therefore,  being  moved  by  his  words,  gave  orders  1 

p!!|  they  should  pass  the  bridge.    A  strao^  thing  wu 

Wi  and  very  direful  in  its  issue,  that  so  many,  and  such } 

^'•i  men,  who  knew  the  enemy  to  be  at  hand,  should  veni 

lirl  on  a  narrow  bridge,  which  two  horsemen  oould  hai 

■j  I*  pass  abreast.     So  that,  as  some  said,  who  were  in 

y-^-  liattle,  if  they  had  filed  over  without  bar  or  hindn 

■  I  from  break  of  day  till  eleven  o'clock,  still  a  lar^  pai 

-  '[  the  rear  would  have  remained  behind.     Neither 

'.-  i^  there  a  fitter  place  in  all  Scotland  to  deliver  over 

I     -i  English  to  the  Scots,  or  the  many  into  the  hands  of 

t  few.     The  banners  of  the  king  and  earl  passed  over, 

j.  v- ;  among  the  first  tliat  most  valiant  knight.  Sir  Mannad 

; , '  Twenee.     And  when  the  enemy  saw  that  as  man 

<«'■:;:  they  thought  to  overthrow  had  crossed,  they  ran  d 

rt  j  the  hUl,  and  blocked  up  the  bridge  end  with  their  sp 

■  ■  -^i  men ;  so  that  from  thenceforth  there  was  neither  pas 

nor  return,  but  in  the  attempt  many  were  cast  over 

jy  bridge  and  drowned.     As  the  Scots  came  down  fron 

L'v''  mountain.  Sir  Marmaduke  said,   *Is  it  not  time, 

I';  !*^  ^  brethren,  to  charge  them  ?  '    And  they  assented, 

'•' '  spurred  their  horses :  and  in  the  shock  some  of  the  S 

horsemen  fell,  and  the  others,  to  a  man,  ran  away. 

our  men  pursued  the  fugitives,  one  said  to  Sir  Mannad 

'  Sir,  we  are  betrayed,  for  our  comrades  do  not  follow, 

the  banners  of  the  king  and  earl  are  not  to  be  s< 

Then  looking  back,  they  saw  that  many  of  our  men, 

gi;  among  them  the  standard-bearers,  had  fallen,  and 

fjj  *  Our  way  to  the  bridge  is  cut  off,  and  we  are  barred  ; 

I  our  friends :  it  b  better  to  make  trial  of  the  water. 

f4^.j  1)0  that  we  may  pass  it,  than  to  plunge  into  the  colu 

%\  of  the  enemy,  and  fall  to  no  purpose.     It  is  difficult, 

|:1  impossible,  for  us  to  pass  througn  the  midst  of  the  Sc 

fS^  Then  replied  that  valiant  knight.  Sir  Marmaduke,  *Su 

\'  my  dear  friends,  it  shall  never  be  said  of  me,  th 

*    I  drowned  myself  for  nothing.     Do  not  ye  so  either, 

foJhw  mo,  and  I  will  clear  a  (lassage  through  them  < 
^o  the  bridge'    Then  spuning  VvVa  eViox^^V^  '^Vsj 


desoeiulin^  from  his  horse,  he  placed  the  young 
it,  and  said  to  his  master,  '  Sir,  go  where  you 
)lloM' ;'  and  he  followed  him  to  the  bridge,  so  that 
re  presenred.     All  who  remained,  to  the  number 

hundred  horsemen,  and  five    thousand    foot, 
,  except  a  few  who  swam  the  river.    One  knight, 
th  much  difficulty,  passed  the  water  upon  his 
lorse."  * 
£arl  of  Surrey  quitted  the  field  as  soon  as  he  was 

by  Twenge,  giving  orders  lor  the  desti*uction 
bridge.  The  Scots,  therefore,  did  not  cross 
le  their  success :  but  notwithstanding,  quantities 
ler  fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  decisive  nature 
defeat  is  evident  from  the  consequences  which 
1  it.  In  the  words  of  Knighton,  *^  This  awful 
ng  of  hostilities  roused  the  spirit  of  Scotland,  and 
e  hearts  of  the  English."     In  a  short  time  not  a 

of  Scotland  remained  in  Edward's  possession, 
ties  of  Edinburgh  and  Roxburgh  were  abmantlcd, 
rwick,  being  alumdoned  by  the  En^ish  upon  the 
»  of  the  Scots,  was  occupied  by  Wallace,  who 
1  on  an  immediate  expedition  into  England,  with 
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of  God  ceased  to  be  heard  in  all  monasteries  and  chi 
from  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  to  Carlisle.  For  all  n 
canons,  and  other  priests,  widi  all  the  commons 
before  the  face  of  the  Scots."  Turning  then  wesi 
he  passed  Carlisle,  which  refused  to  surrender,  ra 
Cumberland,  and  was  advancing  into  Durham,  wh 
progress  was  stopped  by  the  winter's  setting  in 
unusual  severity :  a  deliverance  ascribed  to  the  m 
lous  assistance  of  Cuthbert,  the  patron  saint  of  thi 
cese.  '^  Returning  to  Hexham,  where  stood  a  vn 
monastery,  which  the  Scots  had  plundered  on  th( 
▼ance,  tliree  canons  of  that  house,  who,  having  n 
of  death,  had  just  returned,  fled  into  an  oratory  * 
they  had  rebuilt,  that,  if  it  were  the  Divine  will, 
might  there  be  ofiered  as  a  sacrifice  of  sweet  n 
Presently  the  spearmen  came  in  and  shook  their  i 
over  Uiem,  saying,  *  Show  us  the  treasures  of  your  cl 
or  ye  shall  instantly  die.'  One  of  them  replied, 
not  long  since  you  and  your  people  carried  oiFou: 
perty,  as  if  it  had  been  your  own,  and  you  know  i 
you  have  placed  it.  Since  then  we  have  sought 
few  things,  as  you  now  see.'  Meanwhile  W  al1a< 
poured  and  rebuked  his  men,  and  bid  them  give 
and  asked  one  of  the  monks  to  celebrate  mass,  ^ 
was  done.  And  at  the  moment  of  elevating  the 
Wallace  went  forth  to  lay  aside  his  armour  ;  and 
when  the  priest  was  about  to  take  the  holy  sacrai 
the  Scots  gathered  round  him,  to  snatch  away  the 
And  after  Wallace  had  washed  his  hands,  and  reti 
firom  the  sacristy  to  the  altar,  he  found  the  chalice 
the  naj^ins,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  altar,  cf 
ofi";  even  the  book  in  which  the  mass  had  been  b 
was  gone.  And  while  the  priest  was  hesitating 
he  should  do,  Wallace  returned,  and  seeing  what 
passed,  he  gave  order  that  those  sacrilegious  men  si 
oe  sought  out,  and  put  to  death.  But  they  wen 
/auad,  inasmuch  as  they  were  not  sought  for  in  eai 
And  lie  said  to  the  canons,  '  Go  not  avray  ^toxiv  mc 
^eep  near  me,  as  you    value  your  8Wet>|.    "Sq 
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kl,  and  may  neither  be  excused  nor 

etnm  from  this  expedition,  he  was 
Scotland,  and  his  measures  in  this 
)  have  been  judicious  and  temperate, 
xms  could  not  bear  the  superiority 
daim  was  in  his  merit,  and  thus 
I  the  Scottish  councils  at  the  time 
B  more  than  ever  needed.  In  the 
Idward  himself  invaded  Scotland  at 
Tful  anny.  The  plan  adopted  by 
ocasion  was  the  same  as  that  whicli 
iccessfuUy  executed  by  Bruce.  He 
ttle,  which  with  an  army  fiir  inferior 
have  been  fought  to  a  disadvantage, 
ly  before  the  enemy,  leaving  some 
;  uiportant  castles,  driving  off'all  suj)- 
90ontry  through  which  the  English 
waiting  till  the  scarcity  of  provisions 
retreat,  and  gave  him  a  favourable 
ing  down  upon  them  with  full  cffi^ct.f 

t.  Edw.  I.,  ed.  Heame,  p.  134. 
ar  is  embodied  in  some  monkish  Latin 
Brace's  Testament,'  of  which  the  fol- 
ish  translation : — 

all  Scottis  weire, 
KMS  thaimself  to  weire, 
allis  be ;  bow,  and  spier, 
if  their  fechting  gear. 
8  do  thaim  na  dreire 
I  gar  keip  all  stoire, 
le  plauen  land  thaim  befoire. 
My  pass  away  in  haist 
u  find  nothing  bot  waist ; 
id  wakenen  of  the  nycht, 
yse  maid  on  bycht; 
Juu  tnmea  with  gret  affrai 
fasit  with  swerd  away. 
M//  and  intent 
cert's  testament 
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The^  advanced  unopposed,  thereforey  bat  found  a< 
inhospitable  desert ;  and  Edward,  unable  to  replace  hiM 
exhausted  stores,  was  at  length  compelled  toiisue  orderf 
for  a  retreat  to  Edinburgh,  hoping  to  meet  his  fleet  flt- 
Leith,  and  then  to  recommence  offensive  war&re.    M. 
this  critical  juncture,  when  the  military  skill  and  wiidM  • 
of  the  dispositions  made  by  Wallace  became  appua^ 
and  when  the  moment  to  harass  and  destroy  the  mvudhf' 
army  in  its  retreat  had  arrived,  the  treacheryof  her  nohlpi 
again  {betrayed  Scotland  to!  the  enemy.    Two  SeOtM 
lords,  Patrick,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  and  ti^e  Earl  of  Asm- 


at  day-break  privately  sought  the  quarters  of  the  ] 
of  Durham,  and  informed  him  that  the  Soots  wen  Mr' 
camped  not  far  off  in  the  forest  of  Falkirk.  The  Sorit; 
tish  earls,  who  dreaded  the  resentment  of  Edward  m 
account  of  their  late  renunciation  of  alliance,  did  Ml 
venture  to  seek  the  king  in  person.  Tne^  sent  thak 
intelligence  by  a  page,  and  added,  that  having  heard  d( 
his  projected  retreat,  it  was  the  intention  of  WaUaee  ii. 
surprise  him  by  a  night  attack.  Edward,  on  heariif 
this  welcome  news,  could  not  conceal  his  joy.  "  Thnhl 
be  to  God,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  who  hitherto  hath  extii* 
catcd  me  irom  every  danger.  They  shall  not  need  to  Al- 
low me,  since  I  shall  forthwith  go  and  meet  them."* 

The  consequence  of  this  treachery  was  the  fiatfal  iMl* 
tie  of  Falkirk,  in  which  the  Scots  were  totally  defeatsii 
with  vast  slaughter,  owing  to  the  jealousy  and  dissensioM 
of  the  nobility  ;  and  Wallace,  finding  ma  own  ezertioBi 
thwarted,  resigned  his  office. 

"  Beside  the  watyre  of  Forth,  he  ] 
Forsook  Wardane  ever  to  be. 
For  lever*  he  had  to  lyve  simply. 
Na  under  sic  doubt  in  Seiguiorv. 
Xa  the  leal  comonys  of  Scotland 
He  wold  not  had  peryst  under  his  hand. 

'*  Of  his  good  deeds,  and  manhood 
Gret  Cresds,  I  hard  say,  are  ma!^. 

*  Tjr'tler,  vol  i.  *  ^LaXYifcT. 
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fiat  sa  many  I  trow  not 

As  he  intil  njs  dayis  wroucht 

Wha  all  his  Dedis  ofprice  wald  dvti; 

Him  woithyd  a  gret  Book  to  wryic 

And.  an  tbae  to  wryte  in  here 

I  ivant  hofh  wyt  and  good  lavaere."* 

■ereral  years  after  this,  we  do  not  meet  with  hi* 
n  the  records  of  authentic  history.  The  Wunl 
si  tnnsports  him  to  France  during  this  period. 
Iwfloes  through  manv  adventures,  and,  amonj 
.  Ws  a  lion  in  single  combat.  But  we  mll^t 
to  the  doang  scene  of  his  life.  AiVer  Edward 
emm  and  subjected  the  whole  country  in  1903. 
f8  who  had  distinguished  themseives  m  the  «-a.* 
Imitted  to  pardon  upon  terms  more  or  les?  hari . 
ht  William  Wallace,"  says  the  deed,  "it  i- 
itedy  that  if  he  thinks  proper  to  surrender  him- 
mist  beunconditionaUy  to  the  will  and  mercy  of  ou: 
le  king."  To  accept  such  'terms  was  to  deliver 
'ever  to  death ;  he  therefore.betook  himself  to  tht- 
■nd  mountains,  and  lived  upon  plunder. 
gjniigfiigr  to  trace  the  eflSscts  of  national  partiality 
oontradKtonr  accounts  of  the  Scottish  and  EnJ- 
istDrians.  Bower  tells  us  that  Wallace's  friend)- 
rawed  to  induce  him  to  submit,  upfjn  the  saui*- 
as  themselves ;  and  that  Edward  was  «o  anxiou- 
tins  heady  that  he  offered,  not  only  ficrsonal  *^*i- 
,  hat  an  earldom,  with  ample  domains,  to  Ia- 
d,by  himself,  either  in  Scotland  or  England,  a^- 
ice  of  his  allegiance.  But  Wallace  an^wc-^od.  that 
y  other  Scot  should  submit,  still  he  and  his  coin- 
s  would  stand  up  for  the  freedom  of  the  kinedoui : 
ver,  as  they  hoped  for  God's  favour,  obey  any  ft:,*- 
:  their  monarch  or  his  deputy.  Langtoft,  on  th*- 
[land,  says  that  the  Scottish  hero  oiicred  ;to  sur- 
'  upon  assurance  of  safety  in  life,  limb,  and  estate  . 
d\vard'5  angvr  was  so  hot  against  him,  ttiat  \i'- 
I/O  M  fury  at  the  bare  proposition. 

«•  nyntown,  VIII  xr.  <.  CZ. 
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I  in  his  eye,  that  hewes  over  high,  with  tiiie  Walm. 
LangtoJVs  Chronicle  of  Edm,  /. 

day  after  his  arrival  at  London,  he  was  brought 
bade  to  Westminster,  the  mayor,  sherifi^,  and 
i^and  many  others,  both  on  foot  and  horseback, 
lying  him ;  and  in  the  grcate  hall  at  West- 
he  being  placed  upon  the  soutli  bench,  crowned 
-cl,  for  that  he  had  said  in  times  past,  that  he 

bear  a  crowne  in  that  Hall  (as  it  was  com- 
iported),  and  being  appeached  for  a  tray  tor  by 
r  Mallorie,  the  king  s  justice,  hee  answered, 
never  was  tray  tor  to  the  king  of  England,  but 
*  things  whereof  ho  was  accused,  he  confessed 
d  was  after  headed  and  quartered."* 
3ad  was  set  up^at  London,  his  quarters  were  sent 
castle,  Berwick,  Perth,  and  Aberdeen.  But 
reaped  no  advantage  from  this  act  of  cruelty  and 
,  except  the  gratification  of  his  implacable  tem- 

intimidation  was  his  object,  it  failed,  as  was  to 
;ted  in  the  case  of  a  high-spirited  people :  and 
effect  of  raising  these  ghastly  trophies  was  to 
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in  its  traditional  literature  under  the  fitting  title  ol 
"  false  Menteith." 

Here,  it  might  be  supposed,  history-  must  end,  m 
ultimate  destiny  of  the  oppressor  and  oppreaed 
tyrant  and  his  victim,  remain  a  mystery  until  the 
when  all  things  shall  be  brought  to  light.  But  Hi 
triotic  chronider  before  quot^,  who  probably  coul 
bear  that  the  last  scene  of  his  hero  should  be  q 
suffering  and  degradation,  undertakes  to  enlighic 
curionty  on  this  subject.  We  read  in  the  contin 
of  Fordun  by  Bower,  that,  according  to  the  testimi 
many  credible  Englishmen, ''  an  hoty  hermit,  beii^ 
in  the  spirit,  saw  innumerable  souls  delivered  froo 
gatory  marshalling  the  way,  while  the  spirit  «f  IV 
was  conducted  to  heaven  by  angels,  in  reward  of  1 
flexible  patriotism.  To  whom  the  proverb  m 
applied,  *  The  memory  of  tiie  just  witn  praise,  ai 
name  of  the  wicked  stinketh.* " 

Soon  after,  he  proceeds,'  to  illustrate  the  latter 
of  the  proverb.  When  Edward  died  upon  his  ma 
Scotland,  an  English  knight.  Bannister  by  name, 
the  night  of  his  decease,  saw  in  a  trance  his  loi 
king,  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  devils,  who 
mocking  him  with  much  laughter,  and  saying. 

En  rex  Edwardus,  debacchans  at  leopardos ! 
Olim  dum  vixit  populum  Dei  maleflixit. 
Nobis  visB  talis  comes  ibis,  care  sodalis, 
Quo  condemneiis,  ut  dsemonibus  socieris. 
Te  sequimur  voto  prorsus  torpore  remote.* 

Meanwhile  they  drove  him  on  with  whips  and  scorj 

*  It  is  impossible  in  English  to  give  the  odd  efiEeot  ( 
leonine  rhjines.  The  meaning  of  these  rude  lines  m 
as  rudely  given  thus : 

Behold  the  proud  and  cruel  king,  who  like  a  le 

dread 

In  life  the' people  of  the  Lord  did  p\rt,Vji  -woftld' 

For  which,  goodtriendj  along  with  txs  \ai\o  ^^ax  \ 

woe, 

Where  friends  and  devils  ocnnpany ,  Tig^it  mexfiV 
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ang"  ther  saidy  <'  the  cantide  uf  death,  beseem. 
Hem  flonf ;  becanse  she  is  the  daughter  of  death , 
of  fire  unquenchable ;  the  friena  of  daricness, 
1^,'of  light."    And  then  they  repeated  £n  rexy 

tins  tormented  hj  the  evil  spirits,  he  turned, 
faiight,  his  tremUing  and  oloodless  Tisage 
M,  as  if  to  implore  the  aid  which  I  was  used 
■r  to  him.  But  when  voice  and  sense  both 
le,  he  cast  upon  me  such  a  dreadful  lodL,  that 
m  and  remember  it  I  can  never  more  be  cheer- 
[i  that,  he  was  in  a  moment  si^allowed  up  into 
il  pit,  exclaiming  in  a  doleful  voice, 

.  COT  peccavi?  fiillor  qma  nom  bene  cavi. 
enr  peoca^?  pent  et  nihil  est  quod  amavi. 
ear  peccavi  ?  video,  quia  littns  aravi, 
I  sodore  gravi  miMmet  tormenta  paravi.* 

sr  was  so  terrified  by  this  'vision,  that  he  fur- 
■orld  and  its  vanities,  and,  for  the  improvement 
i  and  conversation,  spent  his  latter  days  in 

I  did  not  long  languish  in  want  of  a'  deliverer 
J  of  Wallace  was  quickly  filled  up  by  one 
inferior  in  kniffhtly  renown,  or  in  the  aficctiuns 
iitrymen.  Were  it  not  for  the  length  of  thl* 
I  should  willingly  narrate  some  of  the  exploit* 
ireadth  escapes  which  procured  for  Robert 
•n  among  the  English,  the  reputation  of  being 
lest  knight  in  Europe  ;  but  we  must  hasten  to 
rith  the  panegyric  of  the  afiectionate  Bower. 

]id  I  sin,  woe,  woe  is  me  ?  and  took  uo  heed  or 

longht. 

did  I  sin,  woe,  woe  is  me?  all  that  I  love<l  is 

ought 

^d  I  SID,  woe,  woe  is  me  ?  my  seed  upon  the 

fare 

fjlth  toll  and  sweat,  toreap  of  paftns  an  endless 

f  Lib.  xii,  13,    ■ 
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"  There  is  no  living  man  who  is  able  to  i 
story  of  those  complicated  mbfortunes  which 
in  the  commencement  of  this  war ;  his  frequ 
his  retreats,  the  care  and  weariness,  the  t 
tliirst,  the  watching  and  fasting,  the  cold  and 
to  which  he  exposed  his  person,  the  exile  int 
was  driven,  the  snares  and  ambushes  which  h 
the  seizure,  imprisonment,  execution,  and  utt* 
tion  of  his  dearest  friends  and  relatives, 
addition  to  these  almost  innumerable  and  untow 
which  he  ever  bore  with  a  cheeriid  and  ui 
spirit,  any  man  should  undertake  to  describe 
dual  conflicts,  and  personal  successes,  those 
and  single-handed  combats  in  which,  by  th< 
God,  and  his  own  great  strength  and  courage 
often  penetrate  into  the  thickest  of  the  enc 
becommg  the  assailant,  and  cutting  down  all  w 
him;  at  another  time  acting  on  the  defe 
evincing  equal  talents  in  escaping  from  wl 
inevitable  death ; — ^if  any  writer  shall  do  th 
prove,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that  he  had  no  c 
own  time,  either  in  knightly  prowess,  or  in  st 
vigour  of  body."* 

*  Lib.  xii.  9. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

l^nentof  Prisoners  of  War — Crcesus — Komau  Triumphs 
"-Sipor  and  Valerian — Imprisonment  of  Bajazet — His 
tadBQit  of  the  Marshal  Boucicaut  and  his  Companions — 
(i^gei  produced  hy  the  ad\'ance  of  Civilization — ^Effect 
tf  Feudal  Institationg — ^Anecdote  fW>m  Froissart — Conduct 
cf  the  fflack  Prince  towards  the  Constable  Du  Guesclin 
■i  the  King  of  France. 

'Q weilth  of  CrcBsus  is  proverbial,  and  the  vicissitudes 
jffcii  fortune  have  been  a  favourite  subject  for  moralists 
lafliges.  In  Mitford's  History  of  Greece,  as  irell  as 
^tbt  published  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
jiaodce  of  them  is  confined  to  the  simple  statement, 
|"tlie  was  conquered  by  Cyrus.  The  circumstances  of 
■treitment,  however,  as  they  are  related  by  Herodotus, 
*|Qirious ;  and  we  propose,  therefore,  to  translate  them 
*ndly  from  that  author,  leaving  it  to  the  reader's  dis- 
v^  to  reject  whatever  is  evidently  fabulous. 
It  is  well  known  that  he  was  induced  to  make  war 
fon  C3rrus  by  an  ambiguous  response  of  the  Delj)hio 
Bde,  which  pedicted  to  him,  **  that  if  he  made  war 
pa  the  Persians,  he  would  destroy  a  great  empire." 
Ae  oracle  was  a  very  safe  one.  Crcesus  understood  it, 
■tthe  Persian  empire  would  be  destroyed;  but  the 
edit  of  the  god  was  equally  supported  by  the  event 
Ueh  really  took  place,  tne  defeat  of  Croesus  and  the 
ttmction  of  his  kingdom.  Upon  his  defeat  he  took 
bge  in  Santis,  which  was  besieged  and  ultimately 
smed.  "So  the  Venians  captured  Sardis  and  tooV 
xtus  a}}ve,  a/ier  be  had  reigned  fourteen  years  *  and 
Am  before  Cjmis,  who  caused  a  ini>hty  funeral  pWc 
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Jbe  built,  upon  which  he  set  CrcBMU  in  fettert, 
Jth  him  fourteen  Lydian  youths ;  whether  it  wen 
Is  mind  to  offer  them  to  some  deity  as  the  first-f 
I*  his  conquest,  or  with  intention  to  perform  some 
r  because  ne  had  heard  of  Croesus's  piety  and  thci  _ 
et  him  upon  the  pile,  that  he  might  know  whether 
tod  woulcf  deliver  him  from  being  burnt  alive.     HowT 
he  did  so:  but  while  Crcesus  stood  upon  the  pil 
F struck  him,  even  in  this  extremity  of  evil^  that 
was  inspired  when  he  said  that  no  man  ought  to 
called  happy  while  he  was  yet  alive.*    And  when 
thought  occurred  to  him,  after  being  lone'  aili 
thrice  repeated  with  groans  the  name  of  Solon. 
heard  him,  and  bade  the  interpreters  ask  who  thii 
whom  he  invoked,  might  be ;  and  they  drew 
did   so.     But  Croesus  spoke  not  for  some  timej 
replied  at  length,  when  ne  was  compelled, '  One 
I  would  rather  dian  much  wealth,  were  introdui 
the  conversation  of  all   monarchs.'     But  as  be  ij 
unintelligibly  to  them,  they  again  asked  what  he  i 
and  when  they  became  urgent  and  trowblcBonw,  i 
related  at  length  how  Solon,  an  Athenian,  came  to 
and  having  beheld  all  his  treasures,  set  them  at 
having  si)oken  to  such  purpose,  that  all  things  h 
]>cned  according  to  his  words,  which  yet  bore  no 
reference  to  himself  more  than  to  the  rest  of 
])articu1arly  to  those  who  trusted  in  their  own 
fortune.    So  by  the  time  Croesus  had  given  this  ao 
the  pile  being  lighted,  the  outside  of  it  was  in  fiuMl.  ^f 
Ami   when   Cyrus  heard  from   the  interpreters  whit  V^T 
Croesus  said,  he  repented,  and  reflected  that  ne,  beinff  bit  ^^^-^ 
a  man  himself,  was  casting  another  alive  into  the  aaei    ' 
who  formerly  had  been  no  whit  inferior  to  himself  it   ^^^ 

*  In  tlic  celebrated  interview  between  Sdon  and  CrcBUh    ^ 

the  saffe  first  offended  the  king  by  qnestioninff  the  power    . 

o/"  wealth  to  produce  happiness,  and  concluded  by  reidiif 
A/m  a  long  moral  lesson,  to  the  puTporl,  tbal  vmce  iu&  wui 
fcoi'ir  what  the  morrow  might  proance,  no  twmi  coA^\fc 
»//«/  happy  until  prx»i*nt  prosperity  waa  c!roww4\jnj  o^Yoi^ 
3t/j, 
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1  being  alw  in  dread  of  diTine  renfKBOce, 
^  that  nothing  human  is  unchangGable,  he 
)  to  be  forthwith  extingoiflhed,  and  Cro'jitf, 
aioos,  to  be  taken  down ;  but  his  oflkon, 
ndeaTOun,  were  unable  to  master  it.  Then 
Lydians  aay,  discovering  that  Cyns  had 
rpose,  when  he  saw  that  all  w<*re  endca- 
•et  were  unable  to  quench  the  fire,  called 
polio,  entreating  the  god,  if  that  he  ever 
y  acceptaUe  gpifts,  now  to  stand  by,  and 
om  the  present  evil.  And  as  he  calle«I 
in  tears,  suddenly  clouds  ooUeded  in  the 
I  the  stinrm  broke  down,  and  a  torrent  of 
extinguished  the  ^re,  Cyrus,  therefore, 
»  means  instructed  that  Croesus  was  a  good 
red  by  the  gods,  inquired  of  him,  whoi  he 
m  from  the  pile,  ^  Crcesus,  who  persuaded 
my  kinsdom,  and  thus  become  an  enemy 
riend  ?^  And  he  said,  '  O  king,  I  have 
Dther  your  good,  and  my  own  eril  fate  : 
f  the  Grecians,  who  puffsd  me  up  to  war, 
mthor  of  these  events.  For  no  man  is  su 
shoose  war  instead  of  peace,  when,  in  the 
ury  their  sons,  and  in  the  other,  sons  their 
it  was  the  pleasure  of  the  gods  that  these 
turn  out  thus.' 

ke  Croesus,  and  Cyrus  released  him,  and 
r  his  person,  and  thenceforth  treated  him 
ipect."* 

it  intermixture  of  fable  with  this  tale  is 
throw  doubt  upon  the  whole  of  it,  and 
M  at  variance  with  the  character  of  Cyrus. 
on  omits  all  mention  of  the  circumstances 
be  a  strong  argument  in  disproof  of  them, 
alculated  to  advance  his  hero's  reputation  \ 
resent  case  his  silence  is  of  little  weig\it. 
mbJance,  however,  between  the  preserva^ 
>  and  the  wiraculous  deliverance  of  the 

fferod,  i,  $6 SS, 
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Jewish  youths  condemned  by  Nebuchadn 
furnace,  might  warrant  us  in  suspecting  that 
of  so  impressive  a  display  of  Divine  power 
the  western  coast  of  Asia,  and  that  the  ca 
faithful  annalists  of  those  early  times  in 
scene  from  Babylon  to  Lydia,  and  substitut 
b^  known  in  their  own  history  for  tlie 
pelladons  of  the  Assyrian  monarch  and  1 
This  idea  may  be  supported  by  the  express 
dotus,  that  Cyrus  condemned  CroBSus 
''  because  of  his  piety,  that  he  might  know 
god  would  deliver  him  from  being  burnt  ali 
was  neither  cruel  nor  a  scofier,  so  that  wc 
pose  it  to  have  been  an  impious  jest,  and 
imafidne  that  it  was  a  serious  experiment  o 
the  rersian  to  tiy  the  power  of  the  Grcciai 
is  not  very  likely,  therefore,  that  such  a  r 
vented  to  account  .'for  the  action;  but  i 
preservation  of  the  Jews,  and  the  decree  o 
nczzar  <'  that  there  is  no  other  god  that  can 
this  sort,"  may  well  enough  have  led  to  the  i 
the  monarch's  object  was  to  prove  the  ])o 
the  end  he  was  obliged  to  confess. 

No  extraordinary  quantity  either  of 
reflection  was  necessary  to  luive  impressot 
mind,  in  the  first  instance,  the  truths  contain 
warning  to  his  rival.  But  humanity  towa 
was  no  virtue  of  antiquity ;  and  in  this  resi 
tice  of  European  nations  of  modem  times  on 
contrast  to  that  of  heathenism  in  all  ages 
Our  Scandinavian  ancestors  and  tlie  Nor 
Indians  put  prisoners  to  death  for  rovong 
mere  pleasure  of  inflicting  pain :  the  rud< 
the  comparatively  polished  priests  of  Me? 
teemed  an  en^ny's  blood  the  most  gratefi 
thdr  savase  deities.  The  histories  of  Grec 
abound  also  with  acts  of  atrocious  cruelty 
East  is  notorious  alike  for  the  frequent 
Aer  (fynastieB,  and  for  the  unsparing  ] 
Aas  prompted  Riiocessivo  conquoTors  Vv\  q 
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nwB  by  the  extermination  oH  ail  possible  claim - 

lot  fiur,  however,  to  select  none  but  unfavourablo 
s;  u>dof.faTourablc  ones,  tew  or  none  are  inon> 
wl  thin  the  generosity  of  Alexander  and  the 
f  Scipio.  Atler  Alexander  had  gunod  the  im- 
iMtic  of  Issus  (B.C.  333),  in  tJic  Persian  war, 
ifcmilyfell  into  the  victor  s  hands.*  They  wen* 
*>th  the  respect  due  to  their  rank  and  their 
■n>  "Not  long  after,  one  of  his  queenV 
iCKaped  to  Darius,  who,  when  he  saw  him, 
^  vhether  his  children  and  hb  wife  and 
"ffe  alive.  And  hearing  that  they  were  so. 
f  vere  addressed  as  queens,  and  enjoyed  all  'the 
■■1  sttention  which  the^-  hod  possessed  at  his 
^  he  inquired  in  addition,  whether  his  wife 
Krred  her  faith ;  and  being  satisfied  on  thi^i 
«.  he  again  inquired  whether  any  insult  or  vio- 
^  been  offered  to  her.  The  eunuch  affirmed 
xA,  *  0  king,  your  wife  remahis  even  as  you 
ud  Alexander  is  the  best  and  most  tempeniti- 
Upon  which  Darius  lilted  up  his  hands  towards 
■Kl  prayed,  *  O  sovereign  Jupiter,  in  whose 
(placed  the  fortunes  of  kings  upon  earth,  above 
I  do  thou  maintun  the  kingdom  of  the  Mcdes 
IDS,  which  thou  hast  gi^en  to  me !  But  if  thou 
I  be  king  of  Asia  no  longer,  then  intrust  my 
Donc  but  Alexander.'  "t 
'  akin  to  this  in  all  its  circumstances  is  the 
I  story  of  the  continence  of  Scipio,  who  ha< 

oivent  prendre  ^ardc  cils  qui  lenr  fiunes  mainent 
91 06,  et  en  batailles,  car  Daires  li  rois  do  Perse, 
t,  et  autre  prince  terricn  manerent  lenr  fames  en 
ignie  en  os  quant  11  i  aloient,  &  en  batailles :  et 
rent  desconfit  et  oocis,  Daires  par  le  grant  Alex- 
Lntoines  par  Octavien.  Pour  oe  meismement  ne 
mener  nus  princes  fames  en  tex  bescngnes :  car 
at  fors  empecchement."  The  langoage  is  thai  o^ 
nth  centmj.  Craniqnes  de  S.  Denyg,  liv.  v.  \. 
t,  fr.  20. 
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obtdned  immortal  praise  bv  surrendering  untouchec 
her  lover  a  beautiful  Spanish  lady  who  hsul  been  sele< 
from  the  other  prisoners  and  presented  to  him ; 
from  the  admiration  testified  by  all  antiquity  for* 
virtue  displayed  alike  by  the  (xrecian  and  the  Roi 
hero,  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  the  treatment  wl 
captives  generally  endured.  We  have  no  wish 
detract  from  the  praise  which  is  justly  due  to  them 
to  undervalue  the  merit  of  those  who  precede  their 
in  humanity  and  refinement ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  obs 
ation  that  in  modem  times,  far  from  such  conduct  bi 
regarded  as  an  efibrt  of  virtue  almost  super-human, 
famy  or  death  would  be  the  portion  of  a  general  ' 
acted  otherwise.  These  exceptions  therefore  do  re 
serve  to  confirm  the  rule ;  and  the  extravagant  c 
mendation  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  such  i 
denial  bears  incontrovertible  evidence  to  the  gen 
want  of  generosity  in  conquerors,  and  to  the  unha 
condition  of  the  conquered. 

Few  foreigners  of  regal  dignity  or  exalted  fori 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Grecian  commonwealths 
theh*  treatment  of  each  other's  citizens  we  shall  1 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter.  But  the  gigantic  gras 
Roman  ambition  comprehended  the  most  powerfu 
the  earth,  and  made  them  drink  deep  of  aegradat 
The  usual  lot  of  prisoners  of  war  was  slavery ;  a  prac 
bad  enough,  but  common  to  the  rest  of  antiquity  i 
Rome :  the  institution  of  triumphs  is  her  peculiar  g 
and  distinction.  Something  may  be  said  in  palliatio 
a  victor,  who,  having  possession  of  his  enemy,  obvi 
the  danger  of  further  resistance  or  revolt  by  commit 
him  to  uiat  narrow  prison  from  which  alone  there  L 
chance  of  escape.  But  when  a  Roman  general's  a 
were  crowned  with  success,  the  prisoners  of  hig] 
estimation  were  carefully  reserved  ;  and  when  all  dai 
from  their  life  was  at  an  end,  and  their  degradation 
far  as  external  circumstances  can  degrade,  was  compi 
after  they  had  been  led  in  chains  before  their  conquei 
car,  to  swell  his  vanity  and  sadate  tlhe  ^ride  of  Ro 
tAejr  were  sent  to  perish  unheeded  wA  \>x^«s&KDL\ftd 
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the  hands  of  the  executioner,  and  the  thanksgiving  duo 
to  the  gods  and  the  triumphal  banquet  were  delayed 
until  the  savage  ritual  was  duly  ])erformed.  **  Those 
even  who  triumph,  and  therefore  grant  longer  life  to  the 
hostile  chiefe,  that  from  their  presence  in  die  procession 
the  Roman  people  may  derive  its  fairest  spectacle  and 
fruit  of  victory,  yet  bid  them  to  be  led  to  prison  when 
they  hegin  to  turn  their  chariots  from  the  Forum  to  the 
Capitol ;  and  the  same  day  puts  an  end  to  the  conqueror's 
command  and  to  the  life  of  the  conquered."*  Tney  led 
the  prisoners  to  execution  at  the  moment  when  the 
triomphai  chariot  began  to  ascend  the  Capitoline  hill,  in 
order,  they  said,  that  their  moment  of  highest  exultation 
might  be  that  of  their  enemies'  extremest  agony.  There 
is  a  needless  barbarity  and  insolence  in  the  whole  ])ro- 
ceeding  which  is  peculiarly  disgusting  ;  and  which  was 
aggravated  by  the  solemn  hypocrisy  of  placing  in  the 
triumphal  chariot  a  slave  to  wnisper  in  the  victor's  ear, 
"  Remember  that  thou  art  a  man,"  when  in  the  same 
instant  they  displayed  so  signal  a  disregard  for  the  re- 
verses to  which  humanity  is  exposed,  and  such  con- 
tempt for  the  lessons  which  that  warning  ought  to  have 
taijriit. 

We  may  take  as  an  example  the  treatment  of  Jugur- 
tha,  king  of  Numidia;  for  whom,  indeed,  so  far  as  his 
own  merits  are  concerned,  no  treatment  could  have  been 
too  severe.  '^  Marius,  bringing  home  his  army  a^ine 
out  of  Lybia  into  Italy,  took  possession  of  his  consulship 
the  first  day  of  January,  and  therewithall  made  his  in- 
amph  into  the  city  of  Ilome,  shewing  that  to  the  Romans 
whidi  they  thou^nt  never  to  have  seen ;  and  that  was, 
kioff  Jugiuth  prisoner,  who  was  so  subtill  a  man,  and 
ooQld  so  well  frame  himself  unto  his  fortune,  and  with  his 
craft  and  subtilty  was  of  so  (great  courage  besides, 
that  none  of  his  enemies  ever  hoped  to  have  had 
him  alive.  But  it  is  aead  that  after  ne  was  led  in  this 
triumph,  he  fell  mad  straight  upon  it ;  and  the  {mmpe  of 
triumph  being  ended,  he  was  carried  unto  prison,  whcie 
the  Serjeants,  for  hast  to  have  the  spoil  of  him,  tore  Yv\^ 
*  In  Verrem.  Act,  iL  lib.  v.  30. 
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apparel, by  force  from  off  his  back:'  and  because  the^ 
would  take  away  his  rich  eold  earrings,  that  hung  on  his 
eares,  they  pulled  away  with  them  the  lippe  of  his  eare, 
and  then  cast  him  naked  to  the  bottome  of  a  deep  dun- 
geon, his  wits  being  altogether  troubled.  Yet  when  they 
did  throw  him  downe,  laughing  he  said,  '  O  Hercules, 
how  cold  are  your  baths !'  He  lived  there  yet  six  dairs, 
fighting  with  hunger,  and  desiring  alwaies  to  prolong  his 
miserable  life  to  the  last  hour :  ue  which  was  a  just  de- 
sei-ved  punishment  for  his  wicked  life."* 

Marius,  however,  with  all  his  military  talents  was  but 
a  rude  and  blood-thirsty  soldier.  From  Ceesar,  on  the 
contrary,  who  throughout  the  civil  wars  displayed  agnal 
generosity  and  mildness  of  temper,  we  might  have  ex- 
pected a  fairer  estimate  of  the  treatment  due  .to  a  noble 
enemy.  But  in  his  treatment  of  Vercingetorix  those 
noble  qualities  are  exchanged  for  the  haughty  and  selfish 
cruelty  which  the  foreign  policy  of  Home  was  most 
admutibly  calculated  to  produce.  That  ijrince,  after  a 
most  gallant  and  almost  successful  stand  in  defence  of 
the  liberties  of  Gaul,  being  shut  up  in  Alesia,  and  re- 
duced to  extremity  bv  Caesar,  surrendered  himself  to 
the  victor's  mercy  in  hope  of  obtaining  better  terms  for 
his  comrades.  The  scene  is  thus  described  by  Dion 
Cassius : — 

"  Vercingetorix  being  still  at  liberty,  and  unwounded, 
might  have  escaped ;  but  hoping,  for  the  sake  of  iheir 
previous  friendship,  to  obtain  roi^iveness  from  Caesar,  he 
went  out  to  him  witiiout  notice  of  his  coming.  And  while 
the  Roman  general  was  seated  on  the  tribunal,  he  ap- 
peared suddenly,  so  as  to  alarm  some  persons,  for  he  was 
tall  of  stature,  and  made  a  gallant  appearance  in  his  ar- 
mour. All  around  being  hushed,  he  sakl  nothing,  but 
fell  on  his  knee,  stretching  out  his  hand  in  gesture  of 
supplication.  All  others  were  struck  with  compassion, 
both  by  the  recollection  of  his  former  high  state,  and  by 
the  exceeding  piteousness  of  the  spectacle  before  them. 
But  Caesar  mioae  that  from^  which  he  chiefly  expected 

*  Pint,  in  Mar. 


mtear  degnditicR]  tnini  anr  wbkik  Ae  had  ia- 
lien  the  emperor  Valerian  wai  taken  ^'myut. 
ihg  of  Fer^,  his  life  was  spared,  bat  tpvad 
\  mi^it  waste  in  the  moit  hnmliitair  daverr : 
kfaenn^ty  monarch  moiimeJ  hit  Ixvae,  lie 
DBlrate  body  of  his  ro}-al  capdre  for  a  footstool, 
the  hau^ty  Sapor,  was  a  real  triuzLpfa :  ux 
ttflpnazy  processions  upon  walb,  as  the  a/jca^ 
itify  the  victor's  pride  still  morey  he  vas  c'.c- 
«ar  the  imperial  purple  and  deooraticsu.  iz^ 
V,  laden  with  chains,  he  followed  in  the  xnlz. 
od  exhibited  to  the  whole  Persian  empLte  i. 
{tare  of  the  follen  pride  of  Borne.  This  srctec 
itended  even  bejwnd  the  grave :  his  dun  is  r^- 
re  been  dyed  scariet,  and  stnfied,  and  the^ 
.temple  a»  an  enduring  monument  c#  the  dkam^ 
The  Christian  writers,  who  alone  relate  all 
Jars  of  Valerian's  hnnuliation,t  see  in  it  the 
voe  of  God  for  lus  perKcntion  of  our  fiutfa : 
,  probaUy,  thai  Gibbon  seems  inclined  to 
le  story  as  a  pious  fiction.  If  so,  however,  it 
Bed  currency,  for  the  Emperor  Coostantine, 

■kcwl  Tint  mnrli   mnrp   than    milf  •   APTitvffT-  nftv^ 
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the  event,  alludes  to  it  in  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Persia : 
*«  All  these  emperors  (the  persecutors  of  Christianity) 
have  been  destroyed  by  such  a  dreadfiil  and  avenging 
end,  that  since  theur  times  all  mankind  doth  usually  wiffl 
their  calamities  may  fall  as  a  curse  and  punishment  upon 
those  who  shall  study  to  imitate  them.  One  of  whidi 
persons  I  judge  him  to  have  been  (him,  I  mean,  whom 
divine  vengeance  like  a  thunderbolt  drove  out  of  oor 
regions,  and  conveyed  unto  your  country)  who  hjlm 
own  disgrace  and  ignominy  erected  that  trophy  so  madk 
boasted  of  amon^  you."* 

Somewhat  similar  to  the  indignities  offered  to  Yaleriaii 
was  the  treatment  which  the  Sultan  Bajazet  is  said  to 
have  experienced  from  Tamerlane  after  his  defeat  tad 
capture. 

Closed  in  a  cage,  like  some  destructive  beast, 
1*11  have  thee  borne  about  in  public  view ; 
A  great  example  of  tiie  righteous  venseance 
That  waits  on  cruelty  and  pride  like  tnine.t 

Voltaire  and  other  modem  writers  have  discredited 
this  story,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  D'Herbelot.  It 
has  been  shown,  however,  by  Sir  W.  Jones,  that  the 

E remises  of  that  distin^ished  orientalist  are  fdise,  and 
b  authority  therefore  falls  to  the  around.  On  the  other 
hand,  Leunclavius,  in  his  History  of  the  Turks,  professes 
to  have  heard  from  an  old  man,  who  was  in  Bajaset's 
service  at  the  time  of  his  defeat,  **  that  an  iron  cage  WM 
made  by  Timour's  command,  composed  on  every  side  of 
iron  ^tings,  through  which  he  could  be  seen  in  any 
direction.  He  travelled  in  this  den  slung  between  two 
horses.  Whenever  Timour  and  his  retinue,  on  moving 
his  camp,  made  ready  for  a  journey,  he  was  usually 
carried  oefore ;    and  after  the  march,  when  they  d»- 

♦  Euseb.,  Life  of  Constantine,  lib.  iv.  1 1/ 
t  Tamerlane--a  tragedy  worUi  reading,  to  see  the  notion 
which  Rowehadof  a  Tartar  chiei^  and  the  absurdity  pfo- 
daced  by  treafing  such  subjects  wltiithe  sentimental  bombast 
of  the  heroic  romance. 
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mounted,  he  was  placed  upon  the  ground  in  his  cagi>, 
before  Timour's  tent."  P(^gio  also,  himself  a  contcni- 
poraiy,  mentions  this  strange  imprisonment  as  an  un- 
doubted fact.* 

The  English  reader  will  find  some  countenance  for 
the  story  in  Edward  the  First's  inhuman  treatment  of 
the  Countess  of  Buchan.  That  lady  having  dared,  it 
ii  sud,  in  virtue  of  hereditary  privileges,  to  place  the 
crown  of  Scotland  on  the  Bruce  s  head,  and  aftem-ards 
fidling  into  the  English  monarch's  hands,  was  confined 
in  a  cage  built  upon  one  of  the  towers  of  Berwick  Castle, 
apoied,  as  it  should  seem,  to  the  rigour  of  tht  elements 
ad  the  gaze  of  passers  by.  One  of  Bruce's  sisters  M-as 
aoularly  dealt  with.  So  much  for  the  devoted  respect 
paid  to  women  in  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  that  by  a 
prince  who,  when  young,  was  inferior  to  none  in  knigntly 
renown.  But  the  demoralizing  efiects  of  absolute  power 
found  a  fittinj^  subject  to  work  upon  in  Edward's  stern 
and  unfor^yme  temper.  The  original  order  for  the 
Countess's  conmiement  is  to  this  effect : — 

"  Ordered  and  commanded,  by  letters  under  the  privy 
«eal,  to  Uie  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  or  his  deputy  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  that  in  one  of  the  turrets,  upon 
the  CMtle  of  that  place,  in  such  place  as  he  shall  chusc, 
and  shall  be  most  convenient,   he  do  make  a  cage  of 

*  *  M.  de  MasBon  asserts  (it  is  to  be  taken  on  his  authority, 
Bot  on  ours)  that  he  knew  a  lady  of  the  Russian  [court,  m 
die  reign  ox  Catherine  II.,  ;who  kept  a  slave  who  was  ;her 

Cnqnier  shut  up  in  a  cage  in  her  own  chamber.  She  let 
oat  every  day  to  arrange  her  head-dress,  and  locked  him 
dp  again  with  her  own  hands  after  the  business  of  the  toilet 
VIS  over.  His  box  was  placed  at  her  bed-head,  and  in  this 
fiduon  he  attended  her  wherever  she  went.  His  fare  ^as 
bnead  and  water.  He  passed  three  years  in  this  captivity, 
theobjectof  which  was  to  conceal  from  all  the  world  that 
the  lady  wore  a  wig.  The  close  confinement  was  a  puoish- 
ment  fbr  runmng  away  from  her  service ;  the  meagre  diet 
i  measure  of  revenge,  because  he  could  not  prevent  her 
erawing  older  Mod  aglier  every  day, — M^oires  Secrets  sur 
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strong  lattice-work  and  ban,  and  well  stfoigthened  witfa 
iron-work,  in  the  which  he  ahall  place  the  CoimtMi  of 
Btichan. 

<<  And  that  he  shall  so  well  and  surely  guard  bar  m\ 
the  same  cage,  dmt  in  no  manner  ahaU  afae  pm  oal 
from  it  ^ 

«  And  that  he  do  appoint  one  or  two  Englidi  mmm'^ 
of  the  said  town  of  Berwick  who  shall  be  m  novar^ji 
suspected,  who  understand  to  serve  the  aaid  Cooul—  mMV^ 
meat  and  drink,  and  all  thinffs  pertaimng  to  her.  ,^t 

''  And  that  he  do  so  w^  and  strictly  gmid  -faar  ir^ 
the  cage,  that  she  speak  to  none,  and  that  aa  av^ 
or  woman  of  the  Scotch  nation,  nor  any  other  jfpv^^: 
before  her,  but  only  the  woman  or  women  idw  ibi^»F 
be  assigned  her,  and  those  who  ahall  have  ^mnA  ^\ 
her.  V 

"  And  that  the  cage  be  ao  made,  that  the  GoohIm^ 
may  have  there  the  convenience  of  a  fair  nhamberi  iilh 
that  it  be  so  well  and  surely  ordered,  that  no  da^pr^:! 
may  betide  in  respect  of  the  custody  of  the  aaid  OonlBii  V: 

*' And  that  he  who  has  care  of  her  be  dmndlo^fe 
answer  for  her,  body  for  body,  and  that  he  be  Mbwd  '^ 
her  expenses.  ^ 

'<  In  like  manner  it  is  ordered  that  Maiy,  sirtBr  d  h 
Robert  Bruce,  sometime  Earl  of  Cairick,  be  Memi  H  <^ 
Roxburgh,  to  bo  kept  there  in  the  castle,  in  a  cage."*    ^t) 

The  reader  wiU  not  sympathise  mudi  with  the  faanb-  v< 
ncss  of  Bajazet's  durance,  if  he  knows  the  cfaatadar  af  =^ 
that  redoubtable  con(]^ueror.  The  following  paangeiriD  ^^ 
convey  a  fair  idea  of  it,  and  presents  a  good  apecinwn  rf  M 
the  style  of  the  16th  century : —  V 

*'  In  the  year  1396,  Sigismond,  Ring  of  Hungry,  Mit  ^: 
sweet  and  amyable  letters  to  the  French  kingby  a  notable  ( 
ambassador,  a  bysshop  and  two  knights  of  Hungry.  In  ^ 
the  same  letters  was  contayned  a  greate  parte  of  Ae  ^ 
state  and  doyng  of  the  greate  Turke  ^Baiazet),  and  bov 
that  he  had  sent  worde  to  the  Kin^  or  Hun^,  that  be 
would  come  and  fight  with  him  m  the  middea  of  bit 

*  2?ymer,  FtBdera,  voV.  \\. 
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e,  and  woold  go  fro  thens  to  the  cntic  'of  Romo, 
oold  make  his  hone  to  eate  otes  upon  die  high  altar 
ynt  Peter,  and  there  to  hold  his  see  imperiale. 
the  Kmg  of  Himgiy  in  his  letten  prayed  the 
di  king  to  ayde  and  succour  him."*  In  conieqncncv 
8  application,  a  strong  body  of  French  and  otibcr 
iti  marched  into  Hrnigary,  under  command  of  John 
fgmidy ,  Earl  of  Nerers.  They  crossed  the  Danube, 
filer  a  auccessfiil  campaini  were  besieging  Nieofjol:« 
km  with  the  Hmiffarian  forces,  when  GSijazet  marched 
s  Klief  of  that  city.  The  loss  of  the  battle  which 
d  ii  attributed  by  Froissart  to  the  precipitance  tf. 
^ench  knights,  who  led  the  van.  and  rushed  madly 
3ombat,  against  the  order  of  the  King  of  Hungara-, 
rithout  waiting  for  his  support  The  bioerapher  'f 
fgnhal  Boucicant,  on  the  other  hand,  throws  the 
B  blame  upon  the  cowardly  desertion  of  the  Hunga. 
Howeyer  this  may  be,  the  French  charged  in  a 
not  exceeding  700  men^f  routed  the  frst  body  ^'f 
Bfa  cavalry,  and  penetrated  through  a  line  of  stakef, 
k1  which  the  infentry  were  formed.  "  Then  tho 
s  Frenchmen,  like  men  already  enraged  at  the  l^^^ 
h  they  had  endured,  ran  upon  them  with  sudi  valour 
aardifaood  that  they  frightened  all.  I  may  not  f&y 
^y  laid  upon  them.  For  never  (tid  foaming  boer, 
ipy  wolf^  snew  a  fiercer  recklessness  of  life.  Therr* 
Slant  Mieurshal  of  France,  Boucicaut,  among  other 
e  men,  thrust  himself  into  the  thickest  press,  aci 
proved  whether  he  were  grieved  or  no.  For  therf' 
out  fail  did  he  so  many  acts  of  arms,  that  all  mar- 
d,  and  there  bore  himself  so  knightly,  that  whoso 
faim  still  avers  there  never  was  any  man,  knight  or 
r,  seen  to  do  in  one  day  more  brave  and  valiant  ad- 
he  did  then."t  The  Earl  of  Nevers,  the  Lord  of 
jy,  and  the  other  French  nobility  well  apj>rovecJ 
•  valour ;  but  Boucicaut,  if  we  may  trust  nis  bio- 
her,  was  the  hero  of  the  day.    Mounted  on  a  powr  r. 

*  Lord  Bemers's  Froissart;  vol.  ii.  chap.  203. 
f  Froissart.  t  Hist  de  M.  Boacicant. 
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ful  war-horse,  he  spurred  forwards,  and  struck  so  fiercely 
to  the  ri^ht  aud  to  the  left  that  he  overthrew  everything 
before  him.  **  And  ever  doing  thus,  he  advanced  so  far, 
which  is  a  marvellous  thing  to  relate,  and  yet  true,  as  all 
who  saw  it  can  bear  witness,  that  he  cut  through  the 
whole  Saracen  array,  and  then  returned  back  through 
them  to  his  comrades.  Heaven,  what  a  knight !  Grod 
protect  his  valour !  Pity  will  it  be  when  life  shall  fail  ^ 
him !  But  it  will  not  be  so  yet,  for  God  will  protect  ' 
him.  Thus  fought  our  countrymen  as  long  as  their 
strength  lasted.  Ah,  what  pity  for  so  noble  a  company, 
approved  so  gentle,  so  chivalrous,  so  excellent  in  arms, 
which  could  have  succour  from  no  quarter,  so  ran  the^  in 
to  their  enemies'  throats,  so  as  is  the  iron  on  the  anvil  I* 
For  they  were  surrounded  and  oppressed  so  fatally  on  all 
sides  that  they  could  no  longer  resist.  And  what  won« 
der  ?  for  there  were  more  than  twenty  Saracens  agunst 
•one  Christian !  And  yet  our  people  killea  more  than 
.20,000  of  them,  but  at  last  they  could  exert  themselves 
,  no  more.  Ah,  what  a  misfortune,  what  pity  1  Ought  not 
■  those  disloyal  Christians  to  have  been  hanged  who  thus 
:&lsely  abandoned  them  ?  Shame  fall  upK)n  them,  for  had 
-'they  helped  the  valiant  French  and  their  comrades  with 
good  will,  not  Bajazet  nor  one  of  his  Turks  would  have 
escaped  death  or  captivity,  whichj  would  have  been  a 
imightv  good  to  all  Cnristendom. 

*^  Great  pity  was  there  again  the  morrow  of  this  dolorous 
battle.  For  Bajazet,  sitting  within  a  tent  in  the  midst 
of  the  field,  caused  to  be  led  before  him  the  Earl  of  Nevers 
and  those  of  his  lineage,  with  all  the  French  barons, 
knights,  and  esquires  who  remained  after  the  slaughter 
of  that  field.  Sad  was  it  to  see  these  noble  youths,  in 
the  prime  of  life,  of  blood  so  lofty  as  that  of  the  royal 
line  of  France,  Jmt  bound  with  ropes,  disarmed,  in  their 
vUnder  doublet»|  conducted  by  these  ugly,  frightful  dogs 

'"  Ains  chenrent  en  la  gueule  de  lenrs  ennemies,  si  comme 
est  le  fer  sur  renclume."    It  is  a  queer  comparison :  the  only 
apparent  resemblance  is  in  the  thorough  beatmg  which  they 
and  the  iron  were  both  destined  to  xoitogo* 


■11 V  .    &AJ«:t«.l<^I«.    M«.    wiA   mr.b     k-Wh      .Ar^aA*        -V      ^--^..^ 

her  of  the  gmueit  btnni,  Iwt  nmii*  *i»»^  Fr 
the  gnxmd  before  him.  Aiks '  ausi^^^iKV.; 
B  the  cruel  sacrifice.  For  ih*si  w«r*  "aad  Vkr» 
llblc  Christian  barori*.  kiiiirhu.  r^-  *».-=:•»» 
id  then,  as  they  paint  on  the  willi  K  z^  IIt-jZ 
ft  chair,  and  the  Innocents  cct  is  p>%-*  *  vr '.•-«: 
J  were  onr  faithful  Christian!  r«  s  v^^*-  -.7 
ioen  CUTS  before  the  EaH  of  S*r^^m  iezi\  \'y.*r 
yes.  So  rou  may  under^taryi.  r<ya  vii-  i^ar 
:  grief  went  to  his  heart.  wA  %z!mZ  kizK  jtj^  » 
what  pain  it  gave  him  to  f<^  tha  saer^'^:  i  i 
loyal  companions,  and  his  y<r^'jt  rzja  ivr.  ->«-.- 
J  to  him.  and  who  were  k>  eltrsz^fcii^  '•'■'' 

Certes  I  think  he  was  so  pvKT#-i  acr  hw" 
irould  he  have  been  of  their  'WctianT  =.  ti^ 

And  so  the  TuriL«  led  tb^ea  /x/t  afv?  kI" 
nartYrdom,  as  men  led  in  cJd  t:s>K  ti>e  K-i*'*«»r 
md  struck  their  heads  and  f.-iKS^  ie^  k/kj^*^ 
with  great  knives,  and  feiVt^  tii^ea  *:-iyx.*. 
Well  may  one  know  vith  what  wcAJ  f.^jc- 
they  went  in  that  sad  prooeske.  for  •-'•Ti 
tche'r  drags  a  lamb  to  the  slauzhter.  m  ««r%  'x- 
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in  Paradise.    For  there  is  no  doabt  but  that  the 

Saints  in  Paradise,  if  they  met  their  &te  with  sood 

In  this  piteous  procession  was  Boudcant,  tiie  Man 

France,  naked,  except  his  small  clothes  (petits  di 

But  God,  who  willed  not  to  lose  his  servant,  lb 

sake  of  the  good  service  which  he  was  to  do  there 

as  well  in  avenging  the  death  of  that  glorious  con 

upon  the  Saracens,  as  in  the  other  great  benefits  ^ 

were  to  follow  from  his  talents  and  by  his  means,  c 

the  Earl  of  Nevers  to  look  at  the  Marshal  and  the  M) 

at  him  right  sorrowfully,  at  the  very  moment  that  sob 

was  about  to  strike  mm.    Then  was  the  foreflaid 

wonderfully  vexed  at  heart  for  the  death  of  soch  a 

and  he  called  to  mind  the  great  good,  the  prowess,  Iq 

and  valour  that  were  in  him.    So,  on  a  sudden,  Czod 

in  his  mind  to  clasp  his  hands  together  as  he  lod 

Biyazet,  and  he  made  sign  that  ue  Marshal  was  h 

^  a  brother,  and  that  he  should  respite  him :  whid 

Bajazet  soon  understood,  and  released  him.     Whei 

stem  execution  was  complete,  and  the  whole  fiel 

strewed  with  the  bodies  (^  th^  blessed  mar^rrs,  as 

Frendi  as  others  of  divers  countries,  that  cuned  £ 

«rose,  and  ordered  the  Marshal,  who  had  been  so  res 

to  be  committed  to  prison  in  a  lai^  handsome  tO' 

Turkey,  called  Bursa.     So  his  biddmg  was  done,  a 

was  kept  there  till  the  arrival  of  the  said  Bijazet." 

Innumerable  instances  of  the  like  ferodty  mig 

produced  from  Eastern  histoiy.    Rowe's  polishei 

pious  Tamerlane  [put  to  .death  100,000  pmons  i 

streets  of  Delhi.     Few  men  have  so  well  and 

estimated  their  own  character,  and  the  dass  to  ' 

they  belong,  as  did  Nadir  Shah,  when  to  the  r 

strance,  '^  If  thou  art  a  king,  cherish  and  protei 

people,— if  a  prophet,  shew  us  the  way  of  salvatio 

a  God,  be  merciful  to  thy  creatures,"  he  replied,  *' 

neither  a  king  to  protect  my  subjects,  nor  a  propt 

t€«ch  the  way  of  salvation,  nor  a  God  to  exiem 

attribute  of  mercy ;  but  I  am  he  whom  the  Aln 

*Uigt  deM,'de JBoadcant ;  prem£bt« ^ar^^ c\a.\A, xln 


tt  could  wound  a  humbled  monarch,  but  eavc 
Mxnest  indignation  of  u  warrior  at  the  base 
[y  conduct  of  those  who  had  deserted  and 
o  brave  a  leader.  We  arc  told  that  he  asked 
It  their  first  conference,  what  he  would  have 
me  had  rcvcrMMl  their  lot.  *  I  would  hare 
nany  a  stripe/  was  the  .imprudent  and  viru- 
l^his  expression  of  haughty  and  unsubdued 
d  no  anger  in  the  brave  and  generous  coii- 
e  only  smiled,  and  asked  Romanus  what  he 
mid  be  done  to  him  ?  '  If  thou  art  cruel/  said 
%  *  put  me  to  death.  If  vain-glorious,  load 
m»f  and  drag  me  to  thy  capital.  If  generous, 
B^  liberty!'  Alp  Arslan  was  neither  cruel 
nous :  he  released  his  prisoner,  gave  ail  hiK 
were  captives  dresses  of  honour,  and  dis- 
thcm  by  every  mark  of  friendship  and  re- 
wishing  to  cast  an  undue  reproach  upon  the 
e  melancholy  details  of  cruelty  and  suffering, 
tiave  been  glad  to  relieve  the  narrative  by 
tnis  instances  of  generosity  and  mercy,  fiut 
irtues  are  not  the  attributes  of  a  savaee  race. 
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taught  one  lesson ;  that  it  is  better  to  make  the  coi 
subservient  to  the  profit  or  amusement  of  tfa 
ooeror,  than  to  put  him  to  death*  like  any  othei 
aable  or  offensive  animal.  In  man's  earliest  an 
condition,  as  a  hunter,  slaves  are  worse  than  usel 
sustenance  is  of  more  value  than  labour,  and  i 
carious  supply  of  the  chase  is  insufficient  to 
permanently  and  plentifully  for  his  own  want 
avenging  or  preventing  encroachments  upon  eacl 
hunting-ground  is  therefore  a  most  frequent  cauM 
fare  among  neighbouring  tribes,  and  the  massacr 
conquered  is  prompted  equally  by  revenge  and 
We  find  acconiingly  that  in  North  America  a  p 
only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  being  adopted  into 
tile  tribe  in  the  place  of  some  one  who  had  : 
battie.  The  still  more  savage  practice  of  feasti 
prisoners  is  sufficientiy  proved  to  have  existed  a 
recent  period  in  New  Zealand.  In  other  heath< 
tries  they  have  been  reserved  from  indiscriminati 
ter,  only  to  perish  on  the  altars  of  false  gods.  B 
becomes  valuable,  and  the  command  of  labour  an 
tage,  in  proportion  as  men  emerge  from  barbar 
apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  or  a  pastoral  1 
when  it  is  found  out  uiat  a  prisoner's  services 
made  worth  more  than  his  maintenance,  the  polu 
victor  changes,  and  he  preserves  an  enemy  wl 
merly  he  was  almost  compelled  to  destroy, 
therefore,  is,  in  the  infancy  of  nations,  an  ind< 
creasing  civilization,  and  an  amelioration  of  hw 
sery,  since  the  bulk  of  mankind  have  ever  hailed 
a  respite  from  death,  even  though  existence  be  i 
with  degradation  and  suffering.  A  generous  spirit 
would  be  littie  gratified  at  receiving  [life  upon  .1 
hopeless  servitude ;  yet  even  to  such  the  introdu 
slave  labour  lightened  the  evils  of  defeat.  Wl 
were  detained  merely  for  the  value  of  their  ser 
was  natural  to  release  them  if  an  equivalent  for  tl 
were  paid,  and  hence  arose  the  custom  of  admiti 
soners  to  ransom,  which  exercised  a  two-fold  i 
in  /kvour  of  slava :  first  by  enabling  t\\<eta  to 


B  nsuallT  siausrtitcrcu.  vae  tenmies  tr^i 
I  for  slaverr  :  those  even  of  the  his^cft 

?fed  as  menial  ser^anti  in  the  ricscr » 
hat  erils,"  says  Priam.  "  does  Jw^hez 
hold  on  the  threshold  of  age !  Mr  §tX3 
xrs  dragged  into  slarerr.  mv  tmahtn 
err  iniiuits  dafhed  against  the  ertonri  c. 
e,  and  mj  sens'  wives  dT^^ztd  hj  t=« 
s  of  the  Greek?.  The  dogs  vhxii  I  5e< 
mvown  table,  to  protect  it.  will  tocz^, 
iei  dead  at  the  gout  dvjr,  m  they  I^ 
restibule  lapping  mr  blood.  To  a  jtJBe 
Dg  to  lie  siam  in  warfare,  pierced  Zfr  ^z^ 
fnch  nothing  that  can  LapfCQ  in  hadu 
at  that  dogs  should  de£Ie  the  zrtrj  Mar: 
isrd  of  a  slaughtered  etder.  tu  ii  u^ 
ig  that  happens  to  wretr.hcd  nr^na^.'* 
those  who  were  reserred,  we  maj  \vfj: 
•  speech  to  Andromache.* 

lay  draws  nigh  when  Tny  liall  fiC, 
I  and  his  nanon  perish  ill : 
bodings  of  the  fate  of  Trey, 
id  Heoiba,  my  peace  dessny : 
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A  voice  will  then  be  heard  which  thou  n 
*  See'st  thou  yon  captive,  pouring  tear  on 
Lo  I  Hector's  wife,  the  hero  bravest  iSsur 
When  Troy  and  Greece  round  Ilion  dashc 

As  time  advanced  the  Greeks  became  i 
and  the  treatment  of  their  prisoners  improve 
that  about  the  year  500  b.  c.  it  seems 
usual  among  the  Peloponnesian  states  U 
other's  citizens  to  ransom  at  a  fixed  sum  < 
something  less  than  eight  pounds  of  our 
the  Athenians  released  certain  Boeotians 
sum.j;  The  meridian  splendour  of  Greec 
have  future  occasion  to  notice,  is  more  espc' 
by  the  cold-blooded  cruelty  of  her  civil  w£ 
servable,  however,  that  in  the  10th  year  of 
nesian  war,  the  mutual  restoration  of  priso 
condition  in  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  this,  we 
first  instance  on  record  at  all  resembling 
usaffe  of  the  present  day. 

In  the  youth  of  Rome,  as  she  gradually 
dominion,  cities  were  de}K)pulatcd  to  be  ri 
citizens,  and  their  inhabitants  sold  like  cat 
auction.}  In  her  days  of  greatness,  whei 
doms  fell  before  her,  the  rights  of  conques 
sarily  more  leniently  exercised ;  for  natio 
dispossessed  and  enslaved  in  mass.  But  t 
Greek  and  of  Syrian^  slaves  in  Rome  sh 
independence  of  those  nations  was  not  ovei 
out  a  corresponding  loss  of  private  freedom 
uncivilised  countries,  which  could  contribi 
of  wealth  to  satiate  a  Roman  gencrars  o: 
droves  of  their  inhabitants  sold  into  captii 
the  labourers  and  gladiators  of  an  idle  i 

*  vi.  447—461.    Sotheby's  Homer. 

f  Weight  for  weight :  to  determine  the  sn 
lujiiOf  would  correspond  to  in  value  \fi  Yeas  eas 
t  Herod,  r.  77;  vi.  79. 
^See  the  instances  of  Fidenap,  Llv.  \^.  ^4 
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.*      The  exemption  of    motlcrn  Europe   IVoiii 
horrors  is  chiefly  referable  to  the,  influence   oi' 
anity,  which,  however:  incfft>ctual  to  purify  ihv 
and  lives  of  a  vast  majority  of  those  who  have  out- 
embraced  it,  has  given  unquestionable  proof  of 
•insic  excellence  by  refining  and  enlarging  men's 
of  morality  and  benevolence,  wherever  its  doc- 
fa  ^ve  not  been  altogether  obscured  and  corrupted,  f 
roe  that  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  Constuntmuple 
wd  for  the  first  and  only  time  the  insolent  splen- 
>f  a  Roman  triumph,  granted  to  Kelisarius  after 
laction  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  ;  on  which,  as  on 
occasions,  the  noblest  of  the  conquered  nation, 
.  by  Gclimer,  their  king,  swelled  the  vainglorious) 
don.     But  the  changed  spirit  of  the  times  is  shown 
subsequent  treatment  of  them.     To  the  king  and 
oily  a  safe  retirement  and  an  ample  estate  in 
I  were  allotted ;  and  the  flower  of  the  Vandal 
were  enlisted,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the 
a  wars.     Among  other  claims  to  our  gratitude, 
iTUy  of  the  dark  ages  have  the  merit  of  steadily 
ig  the  practice  of  enslavins:  Christians.      The 
ig  of  the  feudal  system  was  uso  beneficial  in  this 
t.    The  aristocracy  of  the  land  were  also  its  sol- 
;   to  make    prisoners,  therefore,   was  a  greater 
:  than  to  kill,  for  the  ransom  of  prisoners  was  a 

I  JE^nrus,  150,000  persons  are  said  to  have  been  eu- 
by  L.  ^milius  Paulus.  In  Caesar's  Gallic  wars 
MM)  prisoners  were  taken  and  of  course  sold.||[||^(P/t//. 
Nat.  Til.  25.)  Another  million  is  said  to  have  been 
but  these  round  nmnbCTS  may  be  suspected  to  be  much 
srated.  Upwards  of  100,000  Jews,  according  to  Jose- 
were  reduced  to  slavery  by  Titus.  Cicero  says  of 
Q,*  «*  It  is  well  known  tliat  there  is  not  a  draclun  of 
in  the  island,  and  no  hope  of  booty  except  in  slaves  \ 
Qxmg  them  you  will  hardljr  Gnd  Jeamed  men  or  mu- 
%:'    AdAttiv.ie. 

:  would  be  wacandid  to  pass  in  entire  silence  over  tkie 
e^t  atains^perbaps  in  modem  history—the  SDamsh 
9ts  m  Amenca,  and  the  siare  trade.  opa.msu 
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never-failing  source  of  revenue  to  the  brave  and  | 
fd.  And  as  the  inferior  classes  might  not  be  n 
to  domestic  servitude,  and  besides  passed  naturall- 
the  land,  whether  as  serfs,  in  absolute  and  acknowl 
bondage,  or  as  vassals,  free  in  name,  but  boi 
tiie  soil  bj  all  the  ties  of  property,  the  victor  '. 
interest  in  the  detention  of  prisoners,  except  m 
were  able  to  purchase  freedom.  The  singular  i 
tions  of  chivalry  also  exercised  a  strong  influence 
manizing  warfare.  Knighthood  formed  a  bond  d 
throughout  Europe.  Men  fought  for  gain,  for  li 
for  revenge ;  but  victory,  which  ensured  all  but  ti 
was  seldom  tarnished  by  cruelty,  except  in  instai 
deadly  fend.  We  are  by  no  means  inclined  to  on 
the  savage  virtues  of  those  times,  or  to  deny  tha 
abound  in  examples  of  most  flagrant  cruelty  and  o 
sion  ;  but  we  contend,  that  compared  wim  earlie 

?lace  even  barbarism  against  refinement,  the  half- 
teuton  against  the  polished  Greek  or  Roman,  ^ 
the  tokens  of  a  vast  improvement  in  this  respect.  I 
may  further  observe  tnat  of  the  cruelties  recorded 
proportion  are  foreign  to  the  question,  being  pcrp 
m  prosecution  of  the  cherished  spirit  of  revenge, 
extract  wealth  from  Jews,  or  others  of  inferior  rat 
not  on  prisoners  of  war.  We  do  not  plead  this 
tenuationof  those  enormities;  the  evil  passions 
heart  sprung  up  unchecked  into  a  plentiful  bar 
evil  actions :  but  of  cruelty  to  their  prisoners  o 
the  £uro]ieans  and  the  middle  ages  were  compar 
guildess.  Among  them,  for  the  first  time  in  li 
the  victor  and  the  defeated  mixed  in  social  intea 
upon  terms  of  equality,  without  degradation  beu 
by  the  one,  or  an  undue  and  ungenerous  supcrioi 
sumed  by  the  other ;  each  aware  that  on  the  n 
the  turn  of  fortune  might  reverse  their  situation 
that  disgrace  attached  to  misfortune  only  when 
shned  by  misconduct  *  And  the  \oity ,  iVvoraich  fa 
notions  of  honour  which  jHPevwled,  tended  ^>S\^ 

*See,  below,  the  Black  Prince's  addtwa  to  3o\fli 


eentaiy.  Yet  we  might  expect  to  find  the 
that  oentuiy  distinguished  by  more  than 
unity.  The  perfidious  aggression,  the  inve- 
Ihy  of  Edward  I.,  were  odculated  to  raise 
di  a  most  implacable  resentment ;  while  the 
aiatance.  and  successful  reprisals  in  which 
a  counties  were  repeatedly  devastated,  were 
1  fitted  to  inspire  the  English  with  no  friendly 
irards  thar  nordiem  brethren.  A  hundred 
diipsed  since  the  first  ouarrel,  during  which 
hM  scarcely  been  sheatned,  the  fire  of  bum- 
•  scarcely  quenched.  We  might  reason- 
expect  to  find^these  wars  carried  on  ''  Ik  ou- 
» mid  no  mercy  in  their  battles,  no  gentleness 
ty  in  their  intercourse.  But  the  account  of 
r  Tery  different 

■hmen  on  the  one  partye,'and  scottes  on  the 
ire,  are  goode  men  of  warre,  for  when  thej 
10  a  hard  fight,  without  sparynge ;  there  is 
wene  them  as  long  as  speares,  swordes,  axes, 
ryll  endure,  but  lay  on  eche  upon  other ;  and 
be  well  beaten,  and  that  the  one  parte  hath 
"the  victorv.  thftv  then  crlorifve  so  in  their 
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and  every  manne  sayde  to  his  prisoner,   Sirs, 
unarm  you  and  take  your  ease,  I  am  your  mi 
and  so  made  their  prisoners  as  goode  cnere  as 
they  had  been  brethem,  without   doyng  thei 
damage."* 

Another  anecdote  of  the  same  battle,  from  d; 
graphic  and  delightful  historian,  will  serve  to  il 
more  than  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  reader* 
tion  has  been  drawn.  Sir  Matthew  Reedmi 
governor  of  Berwick,  fought  under  Percy  at  Ott« 
and  endeavoured  to  escape  when  fortune  declared 
:^  the  English. 

j^  *^  Now  I  shall  shewe  you  of  shr  Mathue  Re 

''-^  who  was  on  horsback  to  save  himselfe,  for  hi 

coulde  not  remedy  the  mater :  at  his  departing  sii 
Lynsay  was  nere  to  hym,  and  sawe  how  sir  '. 
departed,  and  this  sir  James,  to  wyn  honour,  i 
m  chase  sir  Mathue  Reedman,  and  came  so  ner 
that  he  myght  have  strvken  hym  with  his  speai 
had  lyst ;  than  he  sayd.  Ah  sir  knyeht,  toume, 
shame  thus  to  flyc :  I  am  James  of  Lynsay  :  if 
not  tourne  I  shall  stryke  ye  on  the  back  with  m^ 
Sir  Mathue  ;spake  no  worde,  but  strake  his  hor 
the  spurs  sorer  than  he  dyde  before.  In  this  mi 
chased  hym  more  than  thrc  myles,  and  at  last  sir  '. 
Reedman's  horse  foundred  and  fell  under  hym  : 
stepte  forthe  on  the  erthe,  and  drewe  oute  his  i 
ana  took  corage  to  defende  hymselfe :  and  the 
thought  to  have  strvken  him  on  the  brest,  but  sir ! 
Reedman  swarved  from  the  stroke,  and  the  spcari 
entred  into  the  erthe :  then  sir  Mathue  strake 
the  spere  with  his  sworde ;  and  whan  sir  James 
sawe  howe  he  had  loste  his  speare,  he  caste  aw 
tronchon,  and  lyghted  afote,  uid  toke  a  lytcU  I 
axe  that  he  caryed  at  his  backe,  and  handeled 
hb  one  hande,  quickely  and  delyverly,  in  the 
^^/(P  scottes  be  well  ex])crtc,  said  ^&xx  he  sei 
-afsthue  and  ho  defended  hymae\fe  \«avct\^. 

^Froiamru  ^'ol.  ii.  cap.  ua,  \4b(,\a%,\V 
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toarne^ed  tog^yder,  one   with  an  axe,  and  the 

with  a  awerde,  a  long  season,  and  no  man  to  lette 
fynally,    sir  James  Ljnsaj  gave  the  knyght 

strokes,  and  helde  hym  so  shorte,  that  he  was 
out  of  brethe  in  such  wyse  that  he  ycldcd  hymsolfe 
.ydCy  Sir  James  Lynsay,  I  yelde  me  to  you.  Well, 
he,  and  I  recevve  you,  rescue  or  no  rescue.  I  am 
&t,  quod  Reedman,  so  you  deale  with  me  lyke  a 
eooipanyon.  I  shall  nat  fayle  that,  quod  Lynsay, 
9  pDtte  up  his  swerde.  Well,  sir,  quod  Reedman, 
wyll  you  nowe  that  I  shall  do  ?  1  am  your  prisoner, 
ive  conquered  me ;  I  woldc  gladly  go  agaync  to 
astell,  and  within  fyftene  dayes  I  shall  come  to 
ito  Scotlande,  whereas  ye  shall  assigne  me.  I  am 
It,  qood  Lynsay :  ye  shall  promysc  by  your  fuythc 
lent  yourself  within  this  thre  wekes  at  Edcnborowc, 
heresoeyer  ye  go,  to  reporte  yourselfe  my  prisoner, 
is  sir  Mathue  sware,  and  promysed  to  fulfyll.  l^han 
)f  them  toke  their  horses,  and  toke  leave,  echc  of 
Sir  James  returned,  and  his  entent  was  to  go  to 
wne  company  the  same  way  as  he  came,  and  sir 
ae  Reedman  to  Newcasteli.     Sir  James  Lynsay 

nat  keep  the  ryght  waye  as  he  came :  it  was 
I,  and  a  myst,  and  he  hadde  nat  ryddcn  halfc  a 
,  but  he  met  face  to  face  with  the  bysshoppe  of 
Mm  and  mo  than  y  hundred  Englysshmen  with  hym : 
oygfat  wel  have  escaped,  if  he  had  woldc,  but  he 
xed  it  had  been  his  owne  company  that  had  pursued 
Snglisshmen :  whan  he  was  among  them,  one  de- 
dcd  of  hym  what  he  was.  I  am,  quod  he,  sir  James 
ay.  The  bysshoppe  herdc  those  words,  and  stcpte 
fm^  and  sayde,  Lynsay,  ye  are  taken ;  yclde  ye  to 

Who  be  you  ?  quod  Lynsay.  I  am,  quod  he,  the 
lop  of  Durham.  And  fro  whens  come  ye,  sir  V  quod 
ay.     I  come  fro  the  batayle,  quod  the  bysshoppe, 

strake  never  a  stroke  there;  I  go  back  to  KeN7- 
11  for  this  njgbt,  and  ye  shall  go  with  me,  1  may 
^use,  quod  Lynsay,  sithe  you  will    have  it  SO  •  1 

^^'^^J^'"  ^^ffl;  such  is  the  adventures  o^ 
w.  Whom  hare  ye  taken  ?  m,^  *^  «^vt!u\.ures  oi. 
i  z.  ^    "^en/  quod  the  bysshop.   Sit 
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quod  he,  I  toke  in  the  chase  sir  Mathue  Reedman.  And 
where  is  he  ?  quod  the  bysshop.  By  my  faythe,  sir,  htt 
IS  rctoumed  to  Newcastell :  he  desyred  me  to  trust  hym 
01^  his  fayth  for  thre  wekcs,  and  so  have  I  done.  Well, 
quod  the  bysshop,  lette  us  go  to  Newcastell,  and  thoe 
ye  shall  spake  with  hym.  Thus  they  rode  to  New- 
castell toguyder,  and  sir  James  Lynsay  was  prisoner  to 
the  bisshop  of  Durham." 

"  After  that  sir  Mathue  Reedman  was  retoumea  to  . 
Newcastell,  and  hadde  shewed  to  dyvers  howe  he  hid  : 
been  taken  prisoner  bv  sir  James  iynsay  ;  than  it  nm 
shewed  him  howe  the  bisshoppe  of  Durham  had  taken  : 
the  sayd  sir  James  L3nisay,  and  how  that  he  was  tbene 
in  the  towne  as  his  prisoner :  as  sone  as  the  bysshoppe 
was  departed,  sir  Mathue  Reedman  wentc  to  tM 
bysshoppes  lodgyng  to  see  his  mayster,  and  there  1m 
founde  nym  in  a  studye,  ly eng  in  a  wyndowe,  and  sinrd. 
What,  sir  James  Lynsay,  what  make  you  here  ?  Ton 
sir  James  came  forth  of  the  studye  to  hym,  and  tan 
hym  good  morowe,  and  sayd,  By  my  fayth,  sir  MatoiKi 
fortune  hath  brought  me  hyder ;  for  as  sone  as  I  WH 
departed  fro  you,  I  mette  by  chaunce  the  bysshoppe  flf 
Durham,  to  whome  I  am  prisoner,  as  ye  be  to  me.  I 
belcve  ye  shall  nat  nedc  to  come  to  Edenborowe  to  IM 
to  make  your  fynaunce  :  I  think  rather  we  shall  make 
an  exchaungo  one  for  another,  if  the  bysshoppe  be  ao 
contente.  Well,  sir,  quod  Reedman,  we  shall  acooide 
ryght  well  toguyder :  ye  shall  dyne  this  daye  with  me; 
the  bysshop  ancf  our  men  be  gone  forthc  to  fvght  with 
your  men.  I  can  not  tell  what  shall  fall ;  we  shall  know 
at  their  retoume.  I  am  content  to  dyne  with  you,  quod 
Lynsay.  Thus  these  two  knyghtcs  dyncd  toguyder  in 
Newcastell."* 

Some  danger  unquestionably  there  was,  that  where 

the  marketable  value  of  prisoners  was  so  clearly  reoog^ 

jjjsod,  humanity  would  be  forgotten  in  avarice ;  a  lapie 

of  memory  which  our  acquaintaivcfi  with  Algiers  and 

otlier  piratical  states  proves  not  a\\joge\)la«t  'wEc^^ssj^SoKft. 

*  Froissart,  vol.  ii.,  cap.  14(i  (,\vi^. 
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>f  the  causes  which  prevented  this,  the  union  and 
ty  produced  by  knighthood,  has  b(>cn  alluded  to ; 
e  may  find  another  m  the  high-spirited  notions  of 
lal  honour  which  prevailed.*      To  refuse  a  pri- 

his  liberty  upon  payment  of  ransom,  eitner 
\y  or  covertly,  by  demanding  a  sum  di8proi)ortionato 
i  rank  and  means,  was  held  dishonourable ;  for  a 
t  would  have  esteemed  himself  disgraced  if  it 

be  suspected  that  he  retained  an  enemy  in  prison 
A  fear  of  meeting  him  in  the  open  field.  **  After 
lie  Prince  of  Wales  was  returned  from  Spain  into 
teyne,  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Lancastre, 
bglande,  and  every  lorde  into  his  o^ne,  sir  Ber- 
lu  Guesclin  was  sty  11  prisoner  with  the  prince,  and 
lir  Johan  Chandos,  and  coulde  nat  come  to  his 
me  ,nor  fynaunce,  the  whiche  was  sore  disploasaunt 
ig  Henry ,t  if  he  might  have  mended  it :  and  it  so 
ed  after,  as  I  was  enformed,  that  on  a  day  the 

called  to  hym  sir  Bertram  du  Guesclin,  and  de- 
led of  hym  how  he  dyde ;  he  answered  and  sayd, 

was  never  better  with  me ;  it  is  reason  that  it 
i  be  so,  for  I  am  in  prison  with  the  most  renowned 
rt  of  the  worlde.  With  whome  is  that  ?  sayd  the 
J.  Sir,  quoth  he,  that  is  with  Sir  Johan  Chandos ; 
br,  it  is  sayd  in  the  realme  of  Fraunce,  and  in  other 
I,  that  ye  teare  me  so  moche,  that  ye  dare  nat  let  me 
'prison,  the  whiche  to  me  is  full  great  honour.  The 
5,  who  understode  well  the  wordes  of  sir  Bertram 
lesdin,  and  parceyved  well  how  his  own  counsayle 

in  no  wyse  that  he  shuld  delyvcr  hym,  unto  the 

e  cannot  deny  this  merit  at  least  to  what  is  called, 
iy  enough,  the  age  of  chivalry.  Few  indeed  merited 
pellation  of  Bayiu^,  **  sans  peur,  et  sans  reproche,"  bat 
were  "sans  pear,"  aud  thereby  escaped  one  most 
1  source  of  **  reproche." 

Q  the  contest  for  the  crown  of  Castile,  between  Don 
and  Henry  of  TranstamarsL,  the  former  was  BUDT>OTted. 

T2, 
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fyme  that  king  Don  Peter  had  payed  him  all  8iiche 
sommes  as  he  was  bound  to  do.  Than  he  sayd  to  sir 
Bertram,  Sir,  then  ye  thinke  that  we  kepe  you  for  fetre 
of  your  chivalry ;  nay,  thynke  it  nat,  for  I  swere  by 
sunt  George,  it  is  nat  so ;  therfore  pay  for  your  ram- 
some  an  hundred  thousand  fraunkes,  and  ye  shall  be 
delyvered.  Sir  Bertram,  who  desyred  gretly  to  be  de- 
lyvered,  and  herde  on  what  poynt  he  might  depart,  tobe 
the  prince  with  that  worde,  and  sayd.  Sir,  in  the  noM 
of  God  so  be  it,  I  wyli  pay  no  lasse.  And  whan  the  prinee 
herde  hym  say  so,  he  wolde  than  gladly  haye  repented 
hymselfe ;  and  also  some  of  his  counsayle  came  to  fayn, 
«nd  sayd,  Sir,  ye  haye  nat  done  well  so  lightly  to  put  ma 
to  his  raunsome.  And  so  they  wolde  glsSly  haye  earned 
the  prince  to  have  revoked  that  covenant;  but  the 
prince,  who  was  a  true  and  noble  knight,  sayd,  SitJie 
that  we  agreed  therto,  we  wyll  nat  br^e  our  promise; 
it  shulde  be  to  us  a  grete  rebuke,  shame  and  reprodiei 
if  we  shulde  nat  put  him  to  raunsome,  seyng  he  is  oon- 
tent  to  pay  such  a  grete  somme  as  an  hundred^tfaouauid 
fraunkes."* 

The  following  story  of  William  Rufus,  which  is  told 
by  William  of  Malmsbury,  illustrates  the  character  of 
the  man,  rather  than  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Helias  de 
Flechia  laid  claim  to  the  city  of  Mans,  part  of  that  mo- 
narch's continental  possessions.  He  was  taken  and 
brought  before  William,  who  said  insultingly,  "  I  have 
you,  sir."  '^  You  have  taken  me  by  chance,"  said  the 
baron ;  ''  could  I  escape,  I  should  find  something  new  to 
do."  The  hot-head^  lung,  shaking  his  fist,  replied, 
"  You  rascal,  what  would_  you  do  ?    Troop,  shog  off, 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  239.    Subjoined  to  the  oliapler 

the  reader  will  find  another  version  of  this  story,  taken  ftom 

'a  most  amusing  book,  entitled  '  Memoires  de  Messire  Ber- 

tnmd  da  GaescIiD,'    The  passage  from  Froissart,  which 

Ulustntes  the  same  point  in  a  mudx  smaWeT  «c»i\agnt«Qenied 

i>etter£tted  /or  insertion  in  the  text\\jut  \\ifecift«T  %w«i 

^och  a  ntiuute  and  pleasant  repreaentavion  o^  iDKWD«%,^^ax 

^e  cannot  altogether  omit  it ;  and  it  \s  too  \oTi% tot  %««*. 
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nelf  learce — joa  may  do  what  you  can';  and 
B  of  St.  Luke,  if  you  get  the  better  of  roe,  I 
Ml  ooCfaing  for  this  &vour."* 
dosioQ  we  give  a  celebrated  fMssage  from 
■tiOiT,  whidi  ia  stron^y  and  pleasand;^  con- 
df  the  early  nart  of  Sie  chapter.  It  ia  well 
t  the  king  or  France  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Prince  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers.  ''  The  da^r 
lyle  at  night,  the  prince  made  a  supper  in  his 

0  the  irenche  kyng,  and  to  the  moost  parte 
t  lordes  that  were  prisoners :  the  prince  made 
,  and  his  son,  the  torde  James  of  Bourbon, 
John  D*Artois,  the  erle  of  Tancanille,  the 
tempes,  the  erie  Dampmertync,  the  erle  of 
nd  the  lorde  of  Pertenay,  to  syt  all  at  one 

other  lordes,  knyghtes,  and  souiers  at  other 
i  alwayes  the  prince  served  betore  the  kyng 
•s  he  coude,  and  wolde  nat  syt  at  the  kynges 
any  desyre  that  the  kynge  could  make :  but 
w  nat  sufficient  to  syt  at  the  table  ^ith  so 
Bce  as  the  kyng  was  ;  but  than  he  sayd  to  the 

for  goddes  sake  make  none  yvell,  nor  heavy 
igh  god  this  day  dyd  not  consent  to  folowe 
:  for  syr,  surely  the  kyng  my  father  shall  here 
;he  honour  and  amyte  as  he  may  do,  and  shall 
'h  you  so  reasonably  that  ye  shall  ever  be 
guydcr  after ;  and  sir,  methinke  ye  ought  to 
ough  the  joumeyt  be  nat  as  ye  wolde  hare 

this  day  ye  have  wonne  the  hygh  rcnome  of 
id  have  past  this  day  in  yalyantnesse  all  other 
rtie :  sir,  I  say  natte  this  to  mocke  you,  for  alle 

1  our  partie  that  saw  every  mannes  dedes  are 
orded  bv  true  sentence  to  gyve  you  the  price 
lette.  Therewith  the  frenchcmen  began  to 
and  sayd  among  themselves  how  the  prince 
a  nobly ;  and  that  by  all  estimation  he  shuide 
ble  man,  if  Gode  send  him  lyfe,  to  per(»yvct 
od  fortune.     Whan  supper  was  done,  every 

K:JbanH!e-tbougb  the  day  has  not  gOM,  to 
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man  went  to  his  lodgyng  with  their  prisoners  :  the  same 
night  they  put  many  to  raunsome,  and  beleyved  them 
upon  their  faythes  and  trouthes,  and  raunsomed  them 
but  easily,  for  they  sayde,  they  wolde  sette  no  knyght$ 
raunsom  so  hygh,  but  tliat  he  might  pay  at  his  ease  and 
mayntaygne  still  his  degree. 

**  The  same  wynter  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  such  of 
£nglande  as  were  with  him  at  Bardeaux,  ordayned  fior- 
shippes,  to  convey  the  frenche  king  and  his  son  and  all 
other  prisoners  into  Englande.  Then  he  took  the  see, 
and  ccrtayne  lordes  of  Gascoyne  with  hym :  the  frencha 
kyng  was  in  a  vessell  by  hymselfe,  to  be  the  more  at  hys 
ease,  accompanyed  with  two  hundred  men  at  arms,  and 
two  thousand  archers :  for  it  was  showed  the  prmce  that 
the  thre  estates,  bv  whom  the  realme  of  France  was 
governed,  had  layed  in  Normandy  and  Crotoy  two  great 
armyes  to  the  entent  to  mete  with  hym,  and  to  gette 
the  frenche  kyng  out  of  his  handes  if  they  might :  but 
there  were  no  such  that  apered,  and  yet  the!  were  on  the 
see  xi  daycs,  and  on  the  xii  day  they  aryved  at  Sand— 
wych ;  then  they  yssued  out  of  their  shyppe,  and  lay 
there  all  that  nyghte,  and  taryed  there  two  dayes  to 
refresh  them;  and  on  the  thcrde  day  they  rode  to 
Canterbury.  When  the  kynge  of  Englande  knew  of 
their  commynge,  he  commaunded  them  of  London  to 
prepare  theym,  and  their  cyte,  to  receyve  suche  a  man 
as  the  frenche  kyng  was :  then  they  of  London  arrayed 
themselfe,  by  companyes,  and  the  chief  maisters  clothing 
different  fro  the  other ;  at  saynt  Thomas  of  Canterbury 
the  frenche  kyng  and  the  prince  made  their  ofierynges, 
and  there  taryed  a  day,  and  than  rode  to  Rochester,  and 
taryed  there  that  day,  and  the  next  day  to  Dartforde, 
ana  the  fourth  day  to  London,  wher  they  were  honour- 
ably receyved,  and  so  they  were  in  every  good  towne  as 
they  passed  :  the  frenche  kynge  rode  through  London  on 
a  whyte  courser,  well  aparelled,  and  the  prince  on  a 
lyttell  black  hobbey  by  hym :  thus  he  was  conveyed  along 
uie  cyte  till  he  came  to  the  Savoy,  the  which  house  per- 
tajmed  to  the  heritage  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster ;  tncre 
^e  /rencbe  kynge  kept  hys  bouse  a  \oii%  ^eaaoci^  «sA 
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thjder  came  to  se  hym  the  kjmg  and  the  quene  ofttimes, 
uid  made  him  great  feest  and  chere."* 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Prince's  conduct  was  too 
ostentatiously  humble ;  that  in  refusing  to  sit  at  table 
^rith  the  King  of  France,  and  in  making  him  the  prin- 
dpal  object  of  attention  in  their  entry  into  London,  he 
exceeded  the  modesty  of  a  conqueror,  and  exposed  him- 
self to  the  charge  of  hypocrisy.  The  censure  Is,  we 
think,  erroneous,  and  arises  from  ignorance  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  times.  The  humility  of  the  Black  Prince 
was  that  of  a  vassal  in  presence  of  his  feudal  lord,  due, 
not  because  he  owed  allegiance  to  the  King  of  France, 
bot  because  that  monarch  was  the  peer  of  the  Ring  of 
Ei^land,  and  in  courtesy  entitled,  especially  as  a  visitor, 
Aoogh  a  forced  one,  to  an  equal  measure  of  respect 
from  his  subjects.  The  victor  merely  overlooked  the 
fortone  of  war,  and  paid  to  his  royal  prisoner  the  homage 
w^h  he  would  have  shown  to  his  father,  and  which 
the  King  of  France  would  have  received  from  the  heir 
to  his  own  crown. 

•  Lord  Bemers's  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  168,  1C9,  173.  '■ 
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r  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  LIFE  OF  MESS! 
BERTRAND  DU  GUESCLIN. 

(Referred  to  in  the  Note,p,  104.) 

^'  Oks  day  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  risen  from  di 
and  gone  into  8  private  chamber  with  his  barons, 
bad  been  serired  with  wine  and  spices.  So  they  I 
to  speak  of  many  a  bold  deed  of  arms,  of  lore-pas! 
of  Imttles,  and  of  prisons,  and  how  St.  Louis  to  sav 
life  was  made  prisoner  in  Tunis,  from  whence  he 
ransomed  for  nne  gold,  paid  down  by  weight, 
the  Prince,  who  spoke  without  caution,  said,  '  Wl 
good  knight  well  approved  in  battle  is  made  prison 
rair  feat  of  arms,  and  has  rendered  himself,  and  swo 
alude  prisoner,  he  should  on  no  account  depart  wi 
his  master's  leave.  And  also  one  should  not  de 
such  portion  of  his  substance,  that  he  be  unable  to  ' 
himself  again.'  When  the  Sire  de  Lebrct  heard 
words,  he  began  to  take  heed,  and  said  to  him,  *  I 
Sire,  be  not  angry  with  me  if  I  relate  what  I  have  '. 
said  of  you  in  your  absence.*  *  By  my  faith,'  saii 
Prince,  *  right  little  should  I  love  follower  of  mine  s 
at  my  table,  if  he  heard  said  a  word  against  my  ho 
and  apprised  me  not  of  it.'  *  Sire,'  said  he  of  Lebret, 
say  that  you  hold  m  prison  a  knight  whose  name  I 
know,  whom  you  dare  not  delyver.'  *  It  is  true, 
Oliver  de  Clisson,  *  I  have  heard  speak  of  it'  The 
Prince  swore  and  boasted,  *  that  he  knew  no  knight  i 
worlds  but,  if  he  were  his  prisoner,  he  would  put  hir 
Airnmsom,  according  to  nis  ability.'  Aud  Lebret 
'Ifow  then  do  you  forget  Bertrand  A\i  Gw«Mi\\T\,  >2i 
^oaot  get  away  ?'  And  when  the  PtmcftVeax^xJ 
co/our  changred;  and  he  was  so  tempted  \>7  V^^^ 


io,  that  he  commanded  Bertrand  to  be  brought 
D ;  with  whom  he  wished  to  make  tonus,  in  spite 
3  had  spoken  of  the  matter,  and  would  fain  not 
e  ransomedy  unless  they  themselves  should  fix 
It.  Then  certain  knights  went  and  found  Ucr- 
o,  to  amuse  himself  and  forget  his  weariness, 
ng  with  hb  diamberlain.  Which  knights 
im.  And  Bertrand  arose  towards  them,  and 
fiur  seemmg,  saying  *  that  they  were  come  in 
.'  Then  he  ordered  the  aforesaid  chamberlain 
fine.  The  knights  answered  *  that  it  was  right 
ey  should  have  much  wine,  good  and  strong ; 
brouriit  him  good,  joyful,  imd  pleasant  news 
1  will.'  Then  one  of  them  who  was  wise  and 
lid,  '  that  the  Prince  sent  for  him  to  appear  in 
Dce,  and  he  thought  that  he  would  be  ran- 
'  help  of  those  friends  he  had  at  courL  who 
ijr/  *  What  say  yoo?*.  said  Bertrand ;  *  I  have 
•Ifpenny  nor  penny,  and  owe  more  than  ten 
livres,  that  have  been  lent  me,  which  debt  has 
n  this  dty  while  I  have  been  prisoner.'  One 
iqnired  of  him,  *  How  have  you  accounted  for 
^  '  I  will  answer  for  that,'  said  Bertrand  ;  *  I 
SI,  drunk,  given,  and  played  at  dice  with  it. 
Boney  is  soon  sjpent.  But  if  I  be  set  free, 
oon  have  pud  it:  he  saves  his  money,  and 
good  keeping,  who  shall  for  my  help  lend 
sys  of  it.'  And  an  officer  who  heard  him  said, 
1  are  stout-hearted,  it  seems  to  you  that 
3g  which  you  would  have  must  happen.'  '  By 
'  said  Bertrand,  'yon  are  right,  for  a  dispirited 
thing  better  than  beaten  and  discomfited.  And 
■id,  *  that  he  was  like  one  enchanted,  for  he 
F  against  eveiy  shock.'  Then  he*  was  brought 
amber  where  was  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  with 
a  Chandos,  a  true  and  valiant  knight.  And 
chosen  to  helieve  bim,  they  would  lone  before 
fmedofthe  war:  for  he  gave  much  good  adVice. 

^n^Z^J^^  ^^^"  ^'^  ^^^^  knights, 
SI  aune  Bertrand,  wearing  a  grey  coat.   W 

I'd 
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"when  the  Prince  saw  him,  he  could  not  kcei 
ing,  from  the  time  ;he  saw  him.  Then  he 
Bertrand,  how  fare  you  ?'  And  Bertrand 
him,  bowing  a  little,  and  said,  *  Sir,  when  i 
you,  I  may  fare  better :  many  a  day  have 
rats  and  mice,  but  the  song  of  birds  it  is 
heard.*  I  shall  hear  them  when  it  is  yo 
•  Bertrand,*  said  the  Prince,  *  that  shall  bejw 
it  will  depend  only  on  yourself,  so  that  yo 
and  make  true  oath,  never  to  bear  arms  ag 
these  others,  nor  to  assist  Henry  of  Spain. 
you  will  swear  this,  we  will  fully  set  you  fi 
that  you  owe,  and  besides  give  10,000  flor 
you  anew,  if  you  consent  to  this  ;  else  you  : 
*Sire,*  said  Bertrand,  *my  deliverance  tl 
come  to  pass ;  for  before  I  do  so,  may  I  li 
in  prison  while  I  live.  God  willing,  I  wil 
reproach  to  my  friends.  For  by  Him  wl 
world,  I  will  serve  with  my  whole  heart  tl 
have  served,  and  whose  I  have  been  -froi 
These  are  the  good  King  of  France,  the 
of  Anjou,  of  Berry,  of  Burgundy,  and 
whose  I  have  been,  as  became  me.  But  s 
suffer  me  to  go.  For  you  have  held  me 
prison,  wrongfully  and  without  cause ;  an 
you  how  1  had  gone  from  France,  I  anc 
meaning  to  go  against  the  Saracens.  A 
promised  Hugh  de  Carvalay,  intending  to  ^ 
salvation.'  *  Why  then  went  you  not  stra 
stopping  V  sdd  the  Prince.  *  1  will  tell  yc 
trand  in  a  loud  voice.  *  We  found  Peter,  — 
God  confound  him !  who  had  long  since  1 
murdered  his  noble  Queen,  bom  of  the  nob]c| 
bon,  and  of  the  blood  of  my  Lord,  St.  houii 

*  This  expression  will  remind  the  reader  c 

saying  of  the**  Good  Sir  James  "  Douglas,  tl 

of  Robert  Bruce's  dangers,  that  **  It  is  better  to 

sing,  than  the  mouse  diecp :"  meaning  that  he 

sAut  AJmself  ap  in  a  ca&ile  while  he  could  k< 
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Was  your  coudn  by  the  best  blood  in  your  bod  v.  Straiffht- 
mj  then  I  stopped,  to  take  vengeance  for  her,  and  to 
Jiefp  Henry ;  for  weU  I'know,  and  surely  I  believe,  tluit  he 
is  tne  right  king  and  the  true  heir  of  Spain.  And  also  to 
destroy,  and  put  to  an  end,  Jews  and  Saracens,  of  whom 
there  are  too  many  in  these  parts.  Now  through  ^reat 
pride  you  have  come  to  Spain  to  the  best  of  your  ability, 
tioth  through  covetousness  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  you 
may  have  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Peter,  who  reigns 
wrongfully,  by  which  journey  you  have,  in  the  first  place* 
bhired  your  own  blood,  and  troubled  me  and  my  people : 
whence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  after  you  have  so  rumed 
four  friends,  and  you  and  jour  people  have  been  all 
Bunished,  and  suffered  ^reat  pain  and  labour,  Peter  has 
deceived  you  by  cheating  and  trickery,  for  he  has  not 
kept  faith  nor  covenant  with  you,  for  which,  by  my 
&ith,  I  thank  him  heartily.'  When  Bertrand  had  re- 
lited  his  reasons,  the  Prince  rose,  and  could  not  help 
Mying  that  on  his  soul  Bertrand  was  right,  and  the 
hutms  said  that  he  had  spoken  truth.  Then  was  there 
neat  joy  stirring  all  round  and  about,  and  they  said  of 
nertnud,  one  to  another,  <  See  there  a  brave  Breton.' 
Sot  the  Prince  called,  and  said  to  him,  ^  You  shall  not 
CKipe  me  without  paying  a  good  ransom  ;  and  yet  it 
loes  me  that  you  obtain  such  favour.  But  men  say 
An  I  keep  you  prisoner  because  I  fear  you ;  and  to  the 
cad  that  every  one  may  cease  to  suspect  this,  and  may 
ihiow  tibat  I  neither  fear  nor  care  for  you,  I  will  deliver 
yaa,  on  payment  of  sufficient  ransom.'  <  Sir,'  said  Ber- 
tnnd, '  I  am  a  poor  knight  of  little  name,  and  not  so  bom 
ii  that  I  shoula  find  help  in  plenty.  And  besides,  my 
estate  is  mortgaged  for  purchase  of  war-horses,  and  also  I 
owe  in  this  town  full  ten  thousand  florins.  Be  moderate, 
therefore,  and  deliver,  me.'  '  Where  will  you  go,  fair 
Sir  ?'  sud  the  Prince.  *  Sir,'  said^Bertrand,  *  I  will  go 
where  I  may  regain  my  loss^  and  more  I  say  not.'  ^  Con* 
Oder  then,  *  said  the  Prince,  *  what  ransom  you  will  cive 
Mf.'Jar  wAatjrou  will  ahall  be  enough  for  me  '  '  S\t  * 
midBertnad,  'I  trust  you  will  nnf  ^f^Jjj.         1      ^        ' 
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pleasure,  I  ought  not  to  value  myself  too  low.  So  I  will 
rive  and  engage  for  my  freedom  one  hundred  thousaad 
double  golden  florins.'  And  when  the  Prince  heard  him 
his  colour  chaneed,  and  he  lodged  round  at  his  knightly 
s^^ing,  '  Does  he  mean  to  make  game  of  me  that  ha 
orors  such  a  sum  ?  for  I  would  gladly  quit  him  for  the 
quarter.'  '  Bertrand,'  said  he,  *  neiuer  can  you  pay  it^ 
nor  do  I  wish  such  a  sum ;  so  consider  again.'  *  Sire,' 
said  Bertrand,  *  since  you  will  not  so  much,  I  place  nif- 
self  at  sixty  thousand  double  florins ;  you  shall  not  hafB 
leas,  sobeit  you  will  dischanro  me.'  ^  Well,'  said  the 
Prince,;  <  I  agree  to  it'  Then  said  Bertrand  loudly, 
'  Sir,  Prince  Henir  may  well  and  truly  vaunt  that  he 
will  die  King  of  Spain,  cost  him  what  it  may,  and  he 
will  lend  me  one  halt  my  ransom,  and  the  King  of  Fruioe 
the  otiier ;  and  if  I  can  neither  go  nor  send  to  these  two^ 
I  would  get  all  the  spinstresses  in  France  to  spin  it  rathsr 
than  that  I  should  remain  longer  in  your  hands.'*  And 
when  the  Prince  had  heard  him  he  thus  said :  *  Whit 
sort  of  man  is  this  ?  He  startles  at  nothine,  either  in  aot 
or  thought,  no  more  than  if  he  had  all  Sie  gold  which 
is  in  the  world.  He  has  set  himself  at  sixty  thousand 
double  florins,  and  I  would  willingly  have  quitted  him 
for  ten  thousand.'  And  all  the  barons  also  marvelled 
greatly.  <  Am  I  then  at  liberty  ?'  said  the  gallant  Bet- 
trand.  And  Chandos  asked  him  whence  the  money 
should  come.  '  Sir,'  said  he, '  I  have  good  friends,  as  I 
shall  find,  I  am  certain.'  '  By  my  faith,'  said  Chandos, 
'  I  am  much  rejoiced  therefore,  and  if  you  have  need  of 
my  help,  thus  much  I  say,  I  will  lend  you  ten  thousand.' 
'  Sir,'  said  Bertrand,  *  I  thank  you.  But  before  I  seek 
anything  of  you  I  will  try  the  people  of  my  o^-n  country .' 
The  news  of  tliis  matter  went  through  the  city  of  Bor- 
deaux. There  you  might  see  all  persons,  great  and 
small,  citizens,  and  artisans  of  all  sorts,  run  towards  the 
mansion  of  the  Prince  to  see  Bertrand.  And  when  the 
J*riace'a  inisrbts  saw  the  people  assemble  thus,  and 

^  JT  ^'  -fe  gagneroie  aincois  a  filler  toutes  \w  «^«Na■»  ^ 
^  nance  s(mt,  que  ce  qoe  je  demomasse  ^^eotatft^^tB«ffla, 
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the  cause  of  thdr  coming,  they  brought  the  said 
ind  to  lean  oat  at  a  window,  who  laughed  heartily 
I  matter.  And  when  the  commoners  saw  him  from 
ince,  they  sud,  '  He  is  a  downright  enemy !  cursed 
3  hour  tliat  he  escapes  alive.  He  has  done  much 
md  will  do  worse.'  And  others  said,  *  Have  we 
and  yawned,  and  run  away  from  our  business,  to 
St  men  a  sqoire  as  thb  ?  May  God  bless  him  not ! 
e  18  an  u^y  fellow,  and  unable  to  pay  the  ransom 
licfa  he  IS  valued.'  <  Whence  should  he  draw  it  ?' 
Jthers ;  '  he  will  never  pay  a  single  penny  of  his 
but  will  pilfer  it  through  the  broad  land.'  And 
who  knew  Bertrand  better  said  to  them,  <  Now 
not  so  much  in  using  such  words,^  for  there  b  no 
*  knight  in  the  world,  and  none  that  better  knows 
to  mBke  yVar.  And  there  ,is  no  castle,  however 
r,  however  high  the  rock  on  which  it  stands,  that 
I  not  soon  surrender  if  he  went  thither  to  assauk 
id,  throughout  the  kingdom  of  France,  there  is  no 
lor  woman,  however  poor,  who  would  not  contribute, 
needed  it,  rather  jthan  that  he*  should  remain  in 


*  Hiat.  da  Mesore  Bertrand  du  Guesclin. 
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Tyranny  of  Cambyses,  terminating  in  madness— of  Ca 
—of  the  Emperor  Paul. 

No  questions  which  can  become  the  subject  of  ja 
examination  are  more  delicate  and  difficult  than 
which  depend  upon  a  man's  mental  sanity,  whethc 
case  be  of  a  civil  or  a  criminal  nature ;  whether 
gard  his  competence  to  manage  his  own  ailairs,  < 
possession  of  that  moral  feeling  of  right  and  wroi 
the  absence  of  which  he  cannot  be  justly  punishe< 
responsible  agent.  In  the  first  instance,  daily  expei 
shows  us  that  general  eccentricity,  and  even  del 
upon  particular  subjects,  may  exist  in  union  witl 
most  acute  perception  of  personal  interests ;  ir 
second,  it  is  equally  clear  tnat  the  moral  sense  m 
perverted  upon  one  or  more  points  without  beiu] 
stroyed,  and  mdeed  without  any  other  indication  of  n 
disease.  We  may  take  as  an  example  of  this  the 
iDg  of  York  Cathedral  some  years  ago.  Martin  bel 
diis  to  be  morally  a  mcritonona  act^  and  herein  li 
madoess :  on  a  case  of  murder,  robbery,  ox  wrj  cjl<^ 
faction  of  the  iaws,  he  would  bave  yiigpA.  %x^V 
though  he  believed  it  to  be  mentoiiooa,  ^^V» 
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;  he  knew  that  he  was  subject  to  punishment^ 
rrom  it  accordmglj :  and  upon  this  ground  tho 
might  be  raised,  whether  his  madness  should 
ected  hun  irom  the  penalty  affixed  to  his  act. 
usively  of  those  more  strongly  marked  cases, 
me  are  likely  to  become  subjects  of  judicial  in- 
man  can  converse  extensively  with  the  living, 
?h  the  medium  of  books,  with  the  dead,  without 
ly  asking  himself  whether  the  eccentricity,  per- 
,  intemperance,  and  extravagance  which  he  sees 
es  are  compatible  with  a  perfectly  sound  state  of 
dental  as  well  as  bodily  illness  may  assume  all 
ind  be  of  all  degrees :  and  both  reflection  and 
)n  lead  us  to  condude  that  excessive  indulgence 
issions  will  impair  the  understanding,  as  surely 
al  intemperance  injures  the  constitution,  it 
it  be  difficult  to  enumerate  a  long  list  of  causes 
nore  or  less  to  unsettle  the  reason ;  indeed,  no 
however  unexciting %jt  may  seem,  can  be  ex- 
followed  without  risk  of  this  result.  Science 
angers  as  well  as  love  :  the  philosopher's  stone 
quadrature  of  the  circle  have  prooably  turned 
heads  as  has  female  ingratitude,  from  the  time 
ido  Furioso  downwards.  At  present,  however, 
ito  confine  ourselves  to  one  particular  manifests- 
insanity,  or  something  nearly  allied  to  it,  with 
r  of  illustrating,  in  some  degree,  that  large  por- 
history  which  is  occupied  by  the  crimes  and 
r  absolute  monarchs. 

iding  such  narratives  as  the  following,  we  natu- 
mder  how  it  is  that  anything  human  can  have 
d  to  play  a  part  so  entirely  at  variance  with  all 
dly  flyings  of  human  nature.  To  believe  that 
a  and  Nero  came  into  the  world  fully  prepared  for 
t  which  they  were  afterwards  to  play,  would  be 
isonable  as  to  adopt  the  other  extreme,  and  main- 
gome  have  done,  that  the  tempers  and  ab\\\t\e&o^ 
a  are  originally  similar  and   equal.      But  **  tl^© 

ft  an  early  period,  and  circumstances  seemin^V 
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too  trivial  to  notice,  may  exert  a  powerful  effect  in 
fixing  our  future  destiny  for  good  or  eyil.  There  an 
few  persons  whose  patience  has  not  been  more  or  leM 
tried  by  spoiled  children,  and  who  cannot  point  out  ex- 
amples where  the  temper  of  the  mature  man  has  been 
senously  injured  by  earl^  injudicious  indulgoice ;  and 
many  roust  know  cases  in  which  the  paroxysms  of  a 
naturally  bad  temper,  exasperated  by  uncontrolled  Ucenoe 
and  habitual  submission,  have  amounted  almost  to  occa- 
sional insanity.  Causes  closely  analogous  to  those  which 
render  one  man  the  dread  of  his  domestic  drcle,  may 
render  another  the  terror  and  the  scourge  of  half  tiiQ 
earth.  The  same  spirit  which  vents  itself  in  ill-hwMNir 
for  a  broken  piece  of  china,  or  execrations  for  an  ill- 
cooked  dinner,  if  fostered  by  power,  might  correct 
breaches  of  etiquette  with  the  knout,  and  deid  out  con- 
fiscations and  death  as  unsparingly  as  oaths.  We  may 
observe  that,  bloody  and  unieeling  as  their  administnttiMi 
may  have  been,  it  is  not  ampng  the  adventur^^  whohcfe 
carved  their  own  way  to  a  crown  that  the 


of  tyranny  has  been  most  developed ;  it  is  rather  amooff 
their  descendants,  men  nurtured  among  parasites,  whi 
the  prospect  of  despotism  ever  before  Sieir  e^.  Su^ 
rounded  from  infancy  by  those  whose  interest  it  has  btoi 
to  pamper,  not  to  repress  their  evil  passions,  taught,  m 
Pagan  countries,  to  regard  themselves  as  gods,  and  wor- 
shipped as  such  by  a  servile  and  besotted  multitudai 
what  wonder  that  they  tread  under  foot  those  who  hour 
the  neck  before  them,  and  scorn  to  sympathise  widi  a 
confees^y  inferior  race  ?  In  private  life,  however,  the 
regulation  of  the  mind  may  be  neglected,  the  supremacy 
of  law,  and  the  knowledge  that  excess,  beyond  a  certain 
point,  cannot  bo  committed  with  impunity,  exerts  a 
salutary  restraint  over  the  wildest  spints.  But  he  who 
is  above  the  influence  of  fear,  whose  angry  passions  hsfe 
never  been  checked,  nor  his  desires  controlled,  and  who 
is  htuvssmi  by  tho  craving  after  excitement  consequent 
opan  satiety  of  sensual  pleasures,  Ha  pT^^u^  iot  any 
ompHce  or  enanmty  which  the  ViunMswr  o^i  i^  isactn^ 
^»»r  auggcat.     The  mind  can  hard\y  \»  V5w5»  i«w«ai 
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without  becoming  intellectually  depraved  also ; 
mal  man  ia  cfaeriuied,  and  the  reasonable  man 
9  the  former  will  assume  the  guidance  due  to 
'y  and  human  becomes  little  superior  to  brute 
Kcept  in  its  greater  power  to  do  mischief.  Ia 
of  degradation 

Eren-haqded  justice 
emns  the  ingredients  of  the  poisoned  chalice 
ur  own  lips. 

inion  of  the  pasnons  is  worse  than  external 

a,  and  conscience  exasperates,  after  it  has  lost 

-  to  reform.    Jdiseiy  may  then  complete  the 

h  intempersnce  began,  and  cruelty,  from  being 

ferent,  become  coi^penial. 

Dan  deprives  himself  almost  of  the  common 

SB  of  life,  for  the  purpose  of  accumulating 

hich  he  will  never  use  or  want ;  if  he  sleeps 

nd  wakes  all  night ;  if  he  chooses  to  wear  lui 

on  his  hands,  imd  his  gloves  upon  his  feet,  or 

A  any  other  such  ridiculous  fancies;  we  call 

ecoentric,  a  madman,  according  to  the  degree 

aviation  from  established  usages :  and  justly,  for 

ae  things  a  sound  mind  is  wanting.    Yet  that 

'  be  perfectly  able  to  foresee  the  consequences 

ctions,  perfect  master  of  his  reason  upon  every 

wd  therefore  be  both  legally  and  morally  re*> 

s.    It  is  a  state  of  mind  strictly  analogous,  as  we 

to  this,  which  has  produced  the  worst  excesses 

irorst  oppressors ;    and  one  which  has  sprung 

9  same  cause — ^habitual  submission  to  the  wiU 

of  the  reason.  *Frora  the  childish  passion  of 

11.,  who  manifested  his  displeasure  on  great  oo- 

)yf  kicking  his  hat  about  the  room,  to  the  super* 

rimes  of  Caligula,  we  find  this  disease,  if  we  may 

K>,  manifested  in  every  variety  of  degree  and 

In  Henry  VIIL  of  Engluid,  we  trace  U  in  \hA 

between  the  etaij  and  later  years  of  hift  Tevni^ 

increased  riolence  of  bis  passions,    and  m  lYve 

'^neaaand  cmeJtjr .  ^grafted   on  a   temper  tvoX. 
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naturally  ungentle.  We  ascribe  to  it  the  ungove 
fiuy  which  obscured  the  brilliant  qualities  of  P< 
Russia ;  and  we  find  it  still  more  strongly  xnariced 
extravagances  which  are  ascribed  to  Xerxes.  H 
preparations  for  invading  Greece,  on  a  scale  so 

Eortionate  to  the  value  of  his  object  if  attained 
ow  subordinate  was  his  judgpnent  to  his  inclini 
and  no  one  can  read  the  narration  of  his  chastisen 
the  Hellespont,  without  recognising  the  weaknes 
mind  unsettled  by  extravagant  presumption.  " 
Xerxes  heard  that  his  bridges  were  earned  away, 
much  vexed,  and  ordered  three  hundred  lashes 
eiven  to  the  Hellespont,  and  a  pair  of  fetters  to 
mto  it.  And  I  have  heard  that  he  sent  men 
same  time  to  brand  the  Hellespont.  Moreover,  1 
manded  those  that  inflicted  the  stripes  to  use  unht 
barbarian  langua^,  saying,  *Thou  bitter  watc 
master  inflicts  this  punishment  upon  thee,  becau 
hast  wronged  him^  having  received  no  injury 
hands.  And  King  Xerxes  will. cross  thee,  whethi 
wilt  or  no:  and,  as  is  fit,  no  one  sacrifices  t< 
because  thou  art  a  salt  and  crafty  river.'  So  he  ( 
them  to  punish  the  sea  thus,  and  to  cut  off  the  h 
the  Grecians  who  had  charge  of  the  bridge."* 
as  downright  frenzy  as  the  walls  of  Bedlam  en 
nessed :  a  paroxysm  of  temporary  insanity,  prodi 
disappointment  acting  on  a  vain,  ungovemed  mine 
Before  proceeding  to  relate  in  detail  the  lives  o 
remarkable  persons  which  bear  upon  the  point  i; 
tion,  we  wish  briefly  to  allude  to  the  very  s 
and  striking  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  thoug 
no  view  of  resolving  that  preternatural  visitation, 
is  expressly  stated  to  have  been  from  God,  into  a 
consequence  of  his  intemperate  pride.  From  t 
notices  of  him  preserved  in  the  Bible,  he  seems  ' 
been  a  man  cast  in  no  ordinary  mould ;  to  have  b 
dowed  with  powers  and  capabiWtj  ot  ^x^«\\ewc 
ioensurate  with  the  exalted  sitoaUoii  viYos^W 

*  Herod,  yii.  3b, 
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hold.  It  IB  evident,  however,  that  he  had 
»  of  the  intoxication  of  despotiBm.  His  in- 
sacre  of  the  wise  tnen,  and  the  Chaldeans,  in 
)dom  and  jostioe  is  on  a  par  with  the  anger  of 

0  beatB  his  nurse  because  she  will  not  give 
oon  to  play  with ;  and  his  conduct  with  re- 
\  image  of  the  {dbun  of  Dura,  if  less  prepos- 
at  more  creditable  to  his  notions  of  toleratioa 
f.  In  fiict,  he  appears  to  have  been  in  a  fair 
come  as   truculent  a  tyrant   as  Cambyses 

1  when  that  awful  vision,  related  at  length  in 
chapter  of  Daniel,  was  presented  to  him, 
old  nis  banishment  from  the  throne  and  from 
fe  may  infer  from  the  warning  of  the  inspired 
)  and  from  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that 
enioff  pride  and  hardness  of  heart,  the  food 
of  uat  mental  alienation  of  which  we  have 
3og  at  sudi  length,  were  the  vices  a^inst 
>Be  anger  was  especially  directed.     **  This  is 

of  the  Most  Hiffh,  which  is  come  upon  my 
Bg:  They  shall  drive  thee  from  men,  and  thy 
3all  be  with  the  beasts  of  the  field,  till  thou 
the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  oi 

pveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will 

h  0  king,  let  my  counsel  be  acceptable  unto 
l^eak  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
^showing  mercy  to  the  poor :  if  it  may  be  a 

f  of  thy  tranquillity At  the  end  of 

>ths  he  walked  in  the  palace  of  the  kingdom 
I  The  king  spoke  and  said.  Is  not  this  the 
Ion  that  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the 
,  the  might  of  my  power,  and  fpr  the  honour 
ijesty  ?  W  hile  the  word  was  in  the  king's 
2re  fell  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying,  O  King 
Dezzar,  to  thee  it  is  spoken ;  the  kingdom  ia 
from  ihee.  And  they  shall  drive  thee  froia 
thv  dwelJizi^  shaJJ  be  with  the  beasts  of  iSc^ 
/siaJJ  make  thee  to  eat  grass  as  oxen,  uad. 
jr  sha/J  pass  over  thee,  until  thou  know  titfit 
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the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  gifel 
it  to  whomsoever  he  will."* 

Of  the  following  sketches  the  two  first  exhibit  i 
dominion  of  passion  in  its  most  violent  form ;  the  k 
differs  rather  in  degree  than  in  natm«.  Strictly  speakim 
the  life  of  Cambyses  is  not  entitled  to  a  place  here;  ^ 
Herodotus  makes  us  so  familiar  with  Persian  histoiyfiv 
the  time  of  Cyrus,  that  it  seems  naturally  to  find  aplfei 
in  works  relating  to  the  history  of  Greece. 

Cambyses  succeeded  to  the  undisturbed  possesMA. 
that  vast  empire  which  his  ikther  Cyrus  had  aoquiiv 
extending  fi*om  the  Indus  to  the  ^gean,  and  froB^S 
Caspian  to  the  Red  Sea.  This  extent  of  dominiosMtf 
seem  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  ambitious,  and  ein^ 
the  most  active  mind ;  but  the  son,  unhappily  forhii 
inherited  the  father's  military  spirit,  and  in  the  i 
year  of  his  reign  quitted  his  patmial  kingdom  toeo^qp 
Egypt.  He  marched  along  the  coast  from  Palestiii0 
Pelusium,  where  he  found  encamped  Psammenitns,  ^ 
had  succeeded  his  father  Amasis  on  the  Egyptian  fiflCV 
A  battle  was  fought,  in  which  the  Egyptians  wen  ' 
ieated ;  they  fled  to  Memphis,  and  the  rest  of  the  O^ 
try  submitted  without  further  struggle.  Herodotus, ig 
visited  the  field  of  battle,  relates  a  curious  stonr.  9 
bones  of  either  nation  were  heaped  apart,  aa  they  ^ 
been  originally  separated ;  and  the  Persian  sknUs  ^ 
so  weak  that  you  could  throw  a  pebble  through  tM 
whereas  the  Egyptian  would  hardly  break,  though  be9 
with  a  large  stone.  Their  descendants  do  not  appei^ 
have  degenerated  in  this  respect. 

Cambyses  sent  a  ship  of  Mitylene  up  the  Nilv 
summon  Memphis  to  surrend^.  The  savage  and  e^ 
perated  inhabitants  tore  the  herald  and  crew  limb  tt 
limb,  and  made  a  long  defence,  during  which  the  Cj^ 
nseans  and  the  neighbouring  Libyans  submitted.  V 
eilf  being  at  last  taken,  he  put  Psammenitus  to  a  aBg" 
tnal. 
''  Od  the  tenth  day  after  tbe  cttig^nro  fA  '^od^i 

*  Daniel,  iv.  24, 25,  21, 2^— ^2, 
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mieiiitai,  'together  with  other  Egyptians, 
gmtes ;  and  meaning  to  make  etsav  of  his 
died  thus.  He  dothed  that  lung's  daughter 
ment,  and  sent  her,  hearing  a  water-pitcher, 
ir,  and  with  her  other  maidena  of  the  noblest 
ilarly  dad.  And  as  they  went  with  wailing 
don  pest  their  fiithera,  these,  all  but  Psam* 
xhoed  theur  cries,  seeing  the  eyii  condition 
Iren ;  but  he  bowed  his  head  to  the  earth, 
had  passed,  his  son  came  by  with  two  thou* 
aos  of  like  a^,  with  bits  in  theur  mouthsi 
)cks  bound  with  halters,  who  were  thus  led 
retaliation  for  the  Mityleneans  who  were 
Dphis.  For  the  royal  judges  had  dedded 
y  one  of  them  ten  of  the  noblest  Egyptians 
k.  And  he,  sedng  them  pass,  and  knowing 
was  carried  to  execution,  while  his  oountiy- 
we  around  him  wept  and  were  much  di*- 
M  in  the  case  of  his  daughter.  When  they 
n  old  man,  who  was  formerly  of  his  drinking 
Ji  now  deprived  of  his  fortune,  and  compelled 
gh  the  army,  chanced  to  come  where  Psam* 
sitting ;  and  Psanunenitus,  when  he  saw  his 
I  aloud,  and  smote  his  head,  calling  upon 
3.  Men  were  placed  near,  who  told  Cam- 
thing  that  happened;  and  he  was  much 
id  sent  thb  message :  '  Psammenitus,  jour 
byses  asks  why,  having  given  wav  neither 
tears  when  you  saw  your  daughter  mal* 
your  son  going  to  execution,  you  have 
ith  them  a  man  nowise  related  to  you?' 
i,  ^  Son  of  Cyrus,  my  d(miestic  misfortunes 
ighty  to  be  went;  but  the  suficrings  of  a 
on  the  threshold  of  old  age^  has  fallen  from 
happy  state  into  beggary,  form  a  fit  subject 
The  heart  of  Cambyses  was  touched  for 
9  ordered  the  Egyptian  prince  to  be  sought 
it  bis  mercy  came  too  1ate» 

*  Herod.  Hi,  14 
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Proceeding  from  Memphis  to  Sais,  he  broke  open 
tomb  of  Amasis,  the  ^late  king,  and  caused  the  bo 
which  was  embalmed  as  usual,  to  be  scourged,  and  insul 
in  every  possible  way.*  Finally,  he  ordered  it  to 
burnt,  wherein  he  transgressed  equally  the  religion 
the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  For  the  former  say  tha 
is  not  fit  to  consign  a  dead  man  to  a  divinity,  esteem 
fire  as  such ;  while  the  latter  believe  it  to  be  a  sav 
animal,  which  consumes  every  thing  within  its  rea 
and  then  dies;  and  consider  it  unlawiiil  to  let  tl 
corpses  be  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  Hence  the  prac 
of  embalming,  that  worms  may  not  prey  upon  their  fle 
This  wanton  and  disgusting  outrage  was  prompted 
personal  hatred,  arising  from  a  slight  said  to  have  b 
put  upon  him  by  Amasis,  in  consequence  of  which 
invasion  of  Egypt  was  undertaken. 

That  country  being  subdued,  far  from  being  conter 
with  his  acquisitions,  he  now  meditated  three  expediti 
at  once :  one  against  Carthage,  which  was  frustrated 
the  Phoenicians,  who  composed  the  chief  part  of 
fleet,  refusing  to  serve  against  their  kinsmen  and 
scendants ;  another  against  the  Ammonians,  who  livec 
the  Libyan  desert,  in  a  spot  made  famous  by  the  on 
of  Ammon;t  a  third  against  the  ^Ethiopians,  ca 
Macrobii,  or  long-lived,  who  were  said  to  be  the  ial 
and  handsomest  of  all  men,  and  to  reach  the  age  of 
years  and  upwards.  The  monarchy  was  elective,  ; 
they  chose  for  their  king  whoever  was  most  eminent 
strength  and  stature.  Before  he  set  out,  Cambyses  i 
spies  into  this  country,  charged  with  gifts  and  professi 
of  friendship,  to  which  the  -Ethiopian  replied,  "1 
kine  of  Persia  has  not  sent  you  with  gifts,  as  settiii 
high  price  on  my  alliance ;  ond  you  speak  falsely,  for ; 

"^  *  The  body  of  Cromwell  was  taken  from  the  grave, 
poMsed  on  a  gibbet,  and  finally  buried  under  the  gallows, 
this  in  the  gay  and  polished  rei^  of  Charles  II.,  who '. 
not  even  the  poor  excuse  for  this  despicable  revenge  wl 
tbe  Persian  king's  unbridled  paesvoifi  isol^  ^y^V^* 
t  TAe  modern  Siwah, 
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ome  as  spies  of  my  realm.  Neither  is  that  man 
ht,  for  then  he  would  covet  none  other  country 
bis  own,  and  not  have  enslaved  those  from  whom 
s  had  no  wrong.  Give  to  him,  then,  this  bow,  and 
The  king  of  the  Ethiopians  advises  the  king  of 
'ersians  to  invade  the  long-lived  Ethiopians  with 
owering  numbers,  as  soon  as  the  Persians  can  draw 
>asily  such  bows  as  these ;  and,  until  then,  to  thank 
xls  who  have  not  inclined  the  sons  of  the  Ethiopians 
i  the  lands  of  others  to  their  own.*  "♦ 
mbyses,  as  we  may  sup|)ose,  flew  into  no  small 
m  at  the  receipt  of  such  an  answer,  and  urged  his 
1,  says  Herodotus,  like  one  out  of  his  right  mind, 
too  impetuously  to  wait  until  magazines  could  be 
id, — a  precaution  the  more  needful,  because,  accord- 
3  the  prevalent  notions  of  geography,  he  was  going 
e  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  From  Theirs  he 
hed  50,000  men  to  enslave  the  Ammonians,  and 
the  temple  of  Ammon,  while  he  advanced  towards 
opia  with  the  rest:  but  before  one-fifth  of  the 
ey  was  accomplished,  all  their  food  was  consumed, 
to  the  beasts  of  burden  which  attended  the  camp, 
when  he  found  this  out,  he  had  changed  his  mind, 
brought  home  his  army,  then,  bating  the  original 
he  would  have  been  a  wise  man.  Sut,  instead  of 
he  pressed  continually  forward,  without  any  consi- 
ion.^' 

le  consequence  of  this  improvident  obstinacy  was, 
bis  soldiers,  who  had  lived  on  herbs  so  long  as  the 
.  produced  anything,  began  to  live  upon  each  other 
i  they  reached  the  sandy  desert.  Cambyscs  had  no 
1  for  this  sort  of  supper,  whether  he  was  to  eat,  or, 
Folonius,  to  be  eaten,  and  at  length  turned  back, 
>efore  he  had  lost  a  large  part  of  his  army.  The 
•  detachment  advanced  deep  into  the  desert,  whence 
returned  not,  nor  was  it  known  what  became  of 
I.  The  Ammonians  said  that  a  mighty  south-west 
.  bad  overwhelmed  them  with  sand.     The  circ\ua'-> 


I 
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Stances  of    their  supposed  destruction  are  pow* 
though  rather  extravagantly  described  by  Darwin 

**  Now  o'er  their  head  the  whiznng  whirlwinds  br 
And  the  live  desert  pants  and  heaves  beneath ; 
Tinged  by  the  crimson  snn,  vast  colonms  xise 
Of  eddying  sands,  and  war  amid  the  skies, 

I    In  red  arcades  the  billowy  plain  surround. 
And  stalking  turrets  dance  upon  the  ground. 
Onward  resistless  rolls  the  infuriate  surge,  I 
Clouds  follow  clouds,  and  mountains  mountains 
Wave  over  wave  the  driving  desert  swims ; 

I    Bursts  o'er  their  heads,  inhumes  their  struggling 
Man  mounts  on  man,  on  camels  camels  rush. 
Hosts  march  o'er  hosts,  and  nations  nations  cms! 
Wheeling  in  air  the  winged  islands  fkll. 
And  one  great  earthy  ocean  covers  all ! — 

,    Then  ceased  the  storm.— Night  bowed  his  Ethio 
To  earth,  and  listened  to  the  groans  below. — 
Grim  Horror  shook — awhile  the  living  hill 
Heaved  with  convulsive  throes— and  idl  was  stil 

The  king  returned  to  Memphis,  his  army  much 
ened,  and.  his  warlike  ardour  probably  no  less  coo 
this  double  failure ;  for  he  made  no  more  trials  to 
his  empire.  So  humiliating  a  disappointment  n 
likely  to  sweeten  his  arbitrary  temper,  and  to  its 
we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  sudden  change 
appears  to  have  taken  place  in  his  conduct.  ^ 
appears,  because  up  to  this  time  nothing  is  related 
private  life :  it  is  not  probable,  however,  that  th< 
nan  would  have  omitted  occurrences  such  as  those 
characterise  it  from  henceforward.  The  seeds 
evil  which  now  shot  up  had  long  been  rooting 
selves.  Self-gratification  had  been  the  end,  a 
will  the  guide,  of  his  actions ;  and  on  such  persons 
trolled  power  acts  like  a  hot-bed,  to  draw  up  th^ 
qualities  into  tenfold  rankness.  Old  tales  make  fir 
mention  of  ma^cians  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the 
whom  they  have  called  up.  He  '?r\io  ^n»  loose 
^^I  passiona  oi'  his  nature,  Vias  &  ^oiwfe  ««\.  ^l  % 

♦  Botanic  Garden,  -v.  4';^, 
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a,  thm  the  grotesque  imaginatioxis  of  oar  forv- 
i\er  fignred,  and  will  find  it  harder  to  escajie 
!iii  in  sdety :  what  wonder  b  i:  if  the  reason 
nequal  to  bear  the  shocks  of  such  a  wviure'f 
e  mind  of  Cambjses  so  yielded,  the  crueltr, 
and  extraTBgance  of  his  latter  vear?.  in  which 
net  was  as  impolitic  as  wicked,  will  not  allow  us 
IKsappointment  and  Tezation  could  not  have 
1  the  difloider,  though  they  may  have  hastened 
s  and  increased  its  violence. 
Igrptians  referred  this  change  to  another  cause, 
^ambyses  reached  Memphis  he  found  the  city  in 
Y.  A{ns,*  the  sacred  bull,  one  of  their  most 
'd  deities,  had  just  appeared,  and,  as  unuJ,  the 
onntry  celebrated  it  as  a  festival.  The  des- 
ected,  not  unnaturally,  that  they  were  rejoicing 
defeat,  and  sent  for  the  magistrates,  to  ask  wijy 
'ptians,  who  had  done  nothing  of  the  sort  when 
before  at  Memphis,  made  such  show  of  joy.  now 
came  there  after  losing  his  army.  They  replied, 
lir  god,  who  was  wont  to  appear  at  long  interv^jis, 
aifested  himself,  and  that  on  this  occasion  tne 
us  always  kept  holiday.  Cambyses  said  t/iey 
d  therefore  sent  them  to  execution.  lie  r^-xt 
'  the  priests,  and  being  similarly  answered,  said 
}  would  soon  know  whether  any  tame  poii  vi  as 
■ong  the  Egyptians.  At  his  command,  the  ani- 
I  produced ;  he  drew  his  dagger,  struck  Apis  in 
1^,  and  said,  laughing,  <'  Fools,  are  such  things 
imposed  of  flesh  ami  Uood  and  penetrable  to 

)ls  was  a  black  calf,  with  a  square  white  spot  on  its 
d,  the  figure  of  an  eagle  on  its  back,  a  djuUe  tufi 
on  its  tail,  and  the  figure  of  the  cantharus,  the  faired 
under  its  tongue.  When  an  animal  tiearing  these 
was  found,  or  mannfiicfDred^  the  hirth  of  Apis  was  an- 
d  to  tbepecple,  s  temple  was  buiJt  on  the  spot,  wV-«e 
J  fed  ^rfoar  months,  and  after  various  ceremomes  \.« 
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Steel  ?  He  is  indeed  a  god  worthy  of  the  Egypt 
For  you,  you  shall  not  make  a  mock  of  [me  with  i 
nity."  So  saying,  he  ordered  the  priests  to  be  scou 
and  all  persons  found  celebrating  tne  feast  to  be 
Apis  died,  and  was  buried  secretly.  From  this  sac: 
the  Eg3rptians  dated  the  madness  of  Cambyscs.  C 
ascribed  it  to  epilepsy,  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
subject  from  his  birth.  The  disease  might  have 
dnced  a  liability  to  Insanity,  but  it  could  scarcely 
been  the  agent  in  working  so  sudden  a  change.  1 1 
travagances  of  Caligula,  however,  were  referred  by 
to  the  same  cause. 

The  change  in  his  temper  was  first  shown  by  the 
der  of  his  brother  Smerdis,  whom  he  had  sent  be 
Susa  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  because  he  was  the  only  m 
the  army  who  could  draw  the  King  of  Ethiopia's 
even  for  two  fingers'  breadth.  After  taking  this 
he  dreamed  that  a  messenger  came  to  him  from  F 
with  tidings  that  Smerdis  sat  upon  the  throne 
touched  the  heavens  with  his  head.  Fearing,  ther 
that  this  vision  portended  his  being  deposed  and 
dered,  he  sent  a  trusty  follower,  namea  Prexasp< 
Susa,  with  orders  to  assassinate  his  brother.  The 
mission  was  faithfully  performed. 

A  sister  also,  who  had  followed  him  into  Egypt 

with  whom  he  cohabited,  fell  a  victim  to  his  intem] 

passion.     '*  Before  this  time,"  Herodotus  says, 

rersians  never  married  their  sisters,  but  he,  wishi 

do  so,  managed  it  thus.     Knowing  that  he  was  abc 

act  contrary  to  their  customs,  he  sent  for  the  royal  ji 

and  asked  them  if  there  were  any  law  permitting  an 

who  wished  to  cohabit  with  his  sister.     Now  the 

judges  are  select  men  among  the  Persians,  who 

their  office  during  life,  or  till  convicted  of  sonic  inju 

and  it  is  they  who  preside  in  the  Persian  courts  ar 

terpret  the  Jaws  and  institutions  of  the  nation,  ai 

things  are  referred  to  them.    So  to  lVi\%  c\uesti 

Cambyses  they  returned  an  answex  lYval  ^%&  \»> 

^d  safe,  saying  that  they  cou\d  fttvA  tvo  \ww  ^rro 

brother  to  marry  his   sister ;  but  tWy  Vw^  Vi\^ 
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motiier-— tint  tt  was  lawful  for  the  king  of  the 
to  do  whaterer  he  liked.     Thus,  then,  they  did 
:  the  law  from  fear  of  Cambyses ;  and  yet,'  lest 
ild  themselves  perish  out  of  regard  for  the  law, 
id  another  law  to  help  him  in  marrying  his  sis- 
Cambyses  and  his  judges  seem  to  have  been 
ed.     There  is  on  record  a  better  instance  of 
vasion,  related  by  Waller.     The  poet  went,  on 
if  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  to  see  the  King, 
].,  at  dinner.     "Dr.  Andrews,  Bishop  of  Win- 
and  Dr.  Neal,  Bishop  of  Durham,  were  stand- 
id  his  majesty's  chair,  and  there  happened  some- 
the  conversation  these  prelates  had   with  the 
which  Mr.  Waller  did  often  reflect.     His  ma- 
iftd  the  bishops,  '  My  lords,  cannot  ;I  take  my 
money  when  I  want  it,  without  all  this  ibrma- 
lariiament  ? '    The  Bishop  of  Durham  readily 
i,  *  God  forbid,  sire,  but  you  should !     You  are 
th  of  our  nostrils.'     Whereupon  the  King  turned 
to  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  *  Well,  my  lord, 
y  you  ? '    *  Sire,*  replied  the  bishop,  *  I  have  no 
idge  of  parliamentaiy  cases.'    The  King  replied , 
t-offs,  my  lord — answer  me  presently.*     *  Then, 
d  he,  '  I  think  it  is  lawful  for  you  to  take  my 
Neal's  money,  for  he  offers  it.'  "f 
IB  another  sister  who  followed  Cambyses  into 
and  perished  there  by  his  violence.     She  was 
when  he  set  a  lion's  whelp  to  fight  a  puppy, 
er  had  the  worst,  till  another  of  the  same  litter 
lose,  and  came  to  help  it,  when  the  two  together 
!  lion.    The  princess  shed  tears  at  the  sight,  and 
sestioned  why  she  did  so,  replied  that  it  was  for 
tembrance  of  Smerdis,  and  the  thought  that  there 
one  to  avenge  his  death.     The  brute  kicked  her, 
reby  inflicteci  a  mortal  injury. 
leld  Prezaspes,  the  person  employed  to  imnder 
B,  in  especial  favour,  and  among  other  marks  of  \t 

*  iii  3J 
f  PrAee  to  W^ler'ep,^^  Lo^^  ^ .^^ 

G    2 
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appointed  that  nobleman's  son  to  be  his  cup-b 
day  he  asked,  "  Prexaspes,  what  sort  of  pc 
Persians  think  me?"  He  replied  with  i 
candour,  "  that  they  praised  him  very  high! 
said  that  he  was  terribly  fond  of  wine."  C 
very  angry  at  the  imputation.  "  Do  the  P 
answered,  "  say  that  I  am  beside  myself  for  Ic 
Yoi\  shall  see  whether  they  speak  the  truth, 
it  is  they  that  are  beside  themselves  when  tt 
,  If  I  cleave  your  son's  heart  with  my  arrow 
without  the  door,  then  the  Pjersians  will  b^ 
talk  nonsense :  if  I  miss,  then  say  that  the  P( 
truth,  and  it  is  I  that  am  mad."  He  drew  1 
boy  fell,  and  he  commanded  that  he  should 
the  arrow  was  found  fixed  in  his  heart.  H 
the  father  and  said,  laughing,  **  Prexaspcs,  1 
it  clear  to  you  that  the  Persians  are  mad,  and 
tell  me  wnether  you  have  seen  any  man  ' 
well  V*  The  miserable  wretch,  fearing 
sdety,  replied  that  not  even  a  god  could  hi 
well. 

Croesus,  who  was  kept  in  attendance  in  li 

before  in  Cyrus's,  ventured  to  remonstrate  oi 

which  he  was  pursuing,  but  so  unsuccessful 

thing  but  a  rapid  flight  saved  him  from  fu 

other  proof  of  Cambyses'  skill  in  archery.     1 

ordered  to  execution,  but  the  officers  who  ha 

him,  knowing  the  value  that  their  master  set  u 

and  expecting  rewards  for  saving  his  life,  coi 

until  the  king's  anger  shoidd  be  over.     One  c 

they  produced  him,  when  Cambyses  was  ex 

regret  for  the  Lydian's  death.     It  is  dangerc 

late  upon  a  madman's  conduct.    The  king  < 

was  very  glad  Crcesus  was  preserved,  and  pt 

to  death  for  disobeying  his  orders. 

He  had  now  been  absent  from  Persia 

nearly  J  when  a  revolt  broke  out-,  \iv^  nai 

guenco  of  so  long  a  desertion  o1[  t\\e  ^^«J 

^pedally  under  a  despotic  coverumetvt^  \ 

^«  people,  habituated  iropucUAy  to  a\ib\ 
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f,  care  little  from  what  head  that  aothorihr  eman- 

t>Tided  it  is  coayeyed  through   the  custoniarj 

;.     On  leaviog  Perna,  Cambyses  had  appointed 

les,  a  Magian,  or  one  of  the  hereditary  priest- 

•  be  steward  or  inspector  of  the  royal  household. 

in  probably  poss^sed  rank  and  influence,  as, 

1  monarchies,  the  nobilitr  haye  been  ei^r  to  fill 

nial  oflices  about  the  ro\-al  person :  perhaps  his 

gaye   him  political   importance,  as  m   France, 

he  Merovingian  dynasty,  the  Maires  dn  Palais 

the  whole  power  of  the  state.     He  had  a  brother 

Smerdis,  closely  resembling  in  person  Smerdis 

of  Cyrus ;  and  knowing  both  that  the  latter  was 

id  that  the  fiict  of  his  death  was  carefully  con- 

rom  the  nation,  he  conceived  a  plan,  founded  pro- 

»n  the  reputed  madness  and  necessar}-  unpopu- 

r  Cambyses,  for  dethroning  him,  and  substituting 

1  brother  as  the  son  of  Cyrus.     The  attempt 

to  have  succeeded  without  opposition :    for  the 

a  merely  states  that  he  set  bis  brother  on  the 

and  sent  heralds  throughout  the  empire,  to  say 

future  obedience  was  to.be  paid  to  Smerdis,  son 

■OS,   and  not  to   Cambyses.      The  herald  sent 

zypt  found  the  latter  with  his  army  in  Syria,  and 

ice  of  no  small  danger)  boldly  delivered  his  mcs- 

I  the  king  in  public.     On  this  occasion  the  mad- 

diayed  reasonably,  for  instead  of  killing  Prexaspes 

i  herald  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  proceeding 

aire  ^ow  Smerdis  came  to  be  alive,  he  began  by 

gating,  and  soon  pcrc«yed  the  real  state  of  the 

The  true  meaning  of  the  dream  already  referred 

I  struck  him,  in  which  he  saw  a  messenger  from 

who  told  him  that  Smerdis  sat  upon  the  throne,  and 

d  the  heavens  with  his  head.     Some  remnant  of 

feeling.and  remorse  now  touched  his  heart,  and 

pt  to  think  that  he  had  destroyed  his  brother  to 

.•pose ;  but  th»  soon  gave  way  to  a  natural  anger, 

jth  Jus  usual predpitatifm  be  would  instantly  iSa^e 

»    ^^''^^ 'iwrfflg- to  horse  the  button  dropv^ 
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off  which  closed  the  end  of  his  scabbard ;  and  the  naked 
point  pierced  his  thigh ,  the  spot  in  which  he  had  sacri- 
legiously wounded  Apis.     He  thought  that  the  injury 

was  mortal,  and  asked  the  name  of  the  city  where  he  ^ 

then  was.     It  was  called  Ecbatana,*  and  in  Ecbatana  an  ■■ 

oracle  had  forewarned  him  he  should  die ;  but  he  na-  ^ 

turally  interpreted  it  of  the  more  celebrated  Ecbatana,  ^ 

the  residence  of  the  ancient  Median  kings.     When  he  - 

heard  the  name  he  was  sobered,  and  comprehending  the  ^ 

oracle  aright,  said  "  Here  then  Cambyses,  sou  of  Cyrus,  ^^ 

is  destined  to  end  his  life.^'f    The  wound  mortified,  and  :^ 

on  the  twentieth  day  after  the  accident  he  sent  for  the  ,^ 

most  eminent  of  his  countrymen,  and  addressed  them  in  ^ 

these  words :  "  Men  of  Persia,  I  am  now  forced  to  de-  - 


ic 


*  A  Syrian  city  ;  its  site  is  not  clearly  ascertained.    Cam- 
byses seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  ou  his  route  home. 
f  K,  Henry,    Doth  any  name'particular  belong 

Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon? 
Warw.         Tis  called  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 
K,  Henry,    Laud  be  to  God  I— even  there  my  life  must 

end.  '1 

It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  yean  ' 
I  should  not  die,  but  in  Jerusalem,  ^ 

Which  vainly  I  supposedjthe  Holy  Land  ?—  ;i 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber;  there  111  lie.  «; 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  ^ 

King  Henry  I V.  Part  2,  iv.  4.    ^ 
The  ground  work  of  this  passage  is  to  be  found  in  Holiar    ;, 
flhed ;  and  the  same  tale  is  told  in  Fabyan's  Chronicles,  and    ^ 
in  Restell's  Pastime  of  Pleasure.    The  latter  writers  state  it    „ 
without  any  appearance  of  doubt    But  Holinshed  uses  a  de- 
gree of  caution  not  very  conmion  in  a  chronicler  of  that  time :    ' 
"  Whether  this  was  true  that  so  he  spake,  as  one  that  gate    \ 
too  much  credit  to  foolish  prophecies  and  vain  tales,  or  whe- 
ther it  was  fained,  as  in  such  cases  it  commonly  happeneth, 
we  leave  it  to  the  advised  reader  to  judge."    The  advised 
reader  will  probably  hesitate  little  in  adopting  the  latter  con- 
clusion ;  especially  as  the  same  tale  is  told  of  other  persons. 
See  the  notes  to  Shakspeare,  in  the  edition  of  1821.    The 
aeton  and  the  scenes  differ  in  .the  different  cases ;  bat  the 
eoairoaue  arises  in  all  unon  the  name  ^^  ^erosBXKmT 
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ire  to  yoa  what  I  have  hitherto  concealed  most  carefully. 
»r,  being  in  Egypt,  I  saw  in  my  sleep  a  vision  which  I 
Hild  isdn  never  have  seen,  and  thought  a  messenger 
»m  home  brought  word  that  Smerdis  sat  upon  the 
rone,  and  reached  the  heavens  with  his  head.  Fear- 
^,  therefore,  to  be  deposed  by  my  brother,  I  did  more 
stily  than  wisely,  for  it  is  not  in  man's  nature  to  turn 
ide  that.'  which  ia  decreed :  but  I,  fool  as  I  was,  sent 
■exaspes  to  Susa  to  kill  Smerdis,  and  lived  in  security 
len  this  great  evil  was  done,  never  thinking  that, 
(High  he  was  removed,  some  other  person  might  rise  up 
ainst  me.  And  thus,  being  wrong  concerning  every 
ine  that  was  to  happen,  I  have  needlessly  become  a 
itncide,  and  yet  am  equally  deprived  of  my  kingdom. 
)r  it  was  Smerdis,  the  Magian,  whose  revolt  the  divi- 
ly  foretold  in  my  dream.  The  deed  then  is  done,  and 
!  assured  that  you  have  no  longer  Smerdis,  son  of  Cyrus, 
It  the  Magi  fill  the  royal  office ;  he  whom  I  left 
sward  of  my  household,  and  Smerdis  his  brother.  He 
dead,  then,  whose  part  especially  it  was  to  avenge  the 
rangs  done  to  me  by  the  Magi ;  dead,  impiously  mur* 
mA  by  his  nearest  of  kin.  And  as  he  is  no  more,  I  am 
mpeiled  to  give  in  charge  to  you,  O  Persians,  those 
iDgs  which  at  the  end  of  life  I  wish  to  be  done.  I 
quire  of  you  then,  and  call  the  gods  of  our  empire  to 
itness,  that  you  suffer  not  the  sovereignty  to  revert  to 
e  MedeSy  but  if  they  have  obtdned  it  by  fraud,  by 
lud  let  them  be  stripped  of  it ;  if  by  force,  by  force 
>  you  recover  it.  Ana  as  you  do  this,  may  your  land 
i  miitfu],  and  your  wives  and  flocks  yield  increase  to 
m  as  a  free  people  for  ever  ;  but  if  you  recover  not 
e  empire,  nor  attempt  to  recover  it,  I  imprecate  upon 
Ml  the  reverse  of  all  these  things,  and  further  pray  that 
jB  end  of  every  Persian  may  be  like  mine.**    oo  say- 

g'f  he  bewailed  in  tears  his  whole  condition.    And 
en  the  Persians  beheld  their  king  weeping  they  rent 
eur  clothes,  and  made  lamentation  unsparingly.*    Thus 

*  Herod,  iiL  65. ' 
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died  Cambyses,  in  the  seventh  year  and  fii 
his  reign. 

•  *The  Egyptians,  who  were  horror-struck 
rage  committed  upon  Apis,  and  who  ascribt 
cities  perpetrated  by  the  Persian  monarch 
the  consequence  of  this  crime,  saw  in  the  rrn 
death  a  further  manifestation  of  divine  vengean 
inconsistency,  that  men  should  believe  a  dei 
protect  his  own  person,  and  yet  thus  capable 
punishment  upon  his  injurer !  In  a  similar 
death  of  Cieomenes,  King  of  Sparta,  an  eve 
with  remarkable  and  impressive  circumstar 
tributed  to  no  less  than  four  different  acts  of 
different  parties,  each  believing  that  it  was  c 
infringement  upon  those  things  which  the} 
considered  as  peculiarly  sacred.  Cleomenei 
impaired  before  he  ascended  the  throne,  ins 
his  younger  brother  endeavoured  to  set  asid^ 
order  of  succession  in  his  own  favour.  We 
this  as  a  strong  proof  of  what  has  been 
efficacy  of  moral  restraint  in  preserving  m< 
and  checking  the  progress  of  existing  dij 
strict  discipline  of  Sparta,  the  subjection  of 
common  with  all  other  citizens,  not  merel; 
law,  but  to  public  opinion,  was  sufficient  to' 
-wanderings  even  of  an  impaired  mind  ;  for 
reign  was  overbearing  and  violent,  nothing  ; 
him  which  can  be  considered  as  a  proof 
until  towards  its  close,  when  he  became 
drunkenness,  a  vice  especially  contrary  to  1 
laws.  Being  proved  to  have  bribed  the 
return  an  answer  suitable  to  his  own  inter 
occasion  when  the  Spartan  government  co 
Delphic  oracle,  he  fled  to  Thessaly,  and  f 
to  Arcadia,  where  he  employed  himself  so 
in  stirring  up  war  against  Sparta,  that  he 
and  re/nstatea.  Shortly  after  he  broke  out 
having  been  before,  says  Herodotua,  &oicl^'< 
^od  being'  placed  in  confinement  under  ^ii' 
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e  obtained  a  sword  from  his  guard,  with  which 
iratelj  cut  hunself  into  pieces,  beginning  at  the 
so  proceeding  upwards,  until  he  reached  the 
s,  and  died.* 

)0  tragical  an  end  should  excite  general  atten- 
:  it  should  be  referred  to  the  direct  interposition 
;ity  to  punish  some  crime,  is  no  wonder :  what 
y  observable,  and  characteristic  of  Grecian 
is  that  no  one  thought  of  attributing  the  anger 
ds  to  moral  g^ilt,  of  which  Cleomenes  had  no 
merely  to  some  iniuiy  or  insult  offered  especiallv 
mIs  themselves.  Hence,  according  to  the  reli- 
possessions  of  the  party  speculating,  there  were 
thods  current  of  accounting  for  his  madness. 
le  before,  when  commanding  in  an  invasion  of 
be  had  defeated  the  opposing  army,  and  driven 
them  into  a  wood  sacred  to  the  hero  Argus  (not 
the  many  eyes'),  from  whom  the  Argians  traced 
icent.  Unwilling  to  lose  his  prey,  he  at  first 
them  one  by  one  with  promises  of  safety,  and 
I  treacheiy  was  discovered,  and  they  refused  to 
r  asylum,  he  caused  the  Helots  attendant  on  the 
surround  the  grove  with  drv  wood,  and  burnt  it 
with  the  wretches  it  contained.  The  Argians 
I  that  the  hero  Argus  thus  avenG:cd  the  pollution 
truction  of  his  grove :  the  Athenians  were  equally 
It  that  he  was  thus  afflicted  because  he  had  once 
the  sacred  precincts  of  Eleusis :  the  other 
who  cared  comparatively  little  either  for  Argus 
M,  found  a  sufficient  cause  in  his  corruption  of 
phian  oracle,  which  was  consulted  and  venerated 

B  of  sensation  or  a  depraved  state  of  sensation  in  the 
ties,  is  a  common  symptom  of  madness.  Where  the 
exists,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  patients  to  bum  them- 
IreadfuUy,  from  mere  insensibility  to  the  action  of 
Tie  latter  is  often  manifested  hy  a  sort  of  irritation 
eads  ibe  sufferer  to  cut  and  lacerate  the  hands  and 
rheseActs,  wJtb  a  JitHe  a/io wance  for  exaefferation. 

o  3 
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by  all  alike.  And  the  Spartans,  bigoted  to  noth 
much  as  to  their  own  institutions,  probably  sti 
upon  the  truth  \rhen  they  said  that  there  was  n 
divine  about  the  business,  but  that  he  was  drive 
by  hard  drinking.  A  similar  feeling  led  the  roya 
see  something  extraordinary  in  the  d^th  of  Lord  I 
who  was  killed  by  a  musket-shot  in  the  eye,  fire 
Lichfield  Cathedral,  while  besieging  it  for  th< 
liament  in  1643.  '^  There  were  many  discours 
observations  upon  his  death,  that  it  should  be  u 
Chad's  day,  being  the  2nd  of  March,  by  whose 
he  being  a  bishop  shortly  after  the  planting  of  C 
nity  in  wis  island,  that  church  had  anciently  been 
And  it  was  reported  that  in  his  prayer  that  ver) 
ing  ^for  he  used  to  pray  pjiblicly,  though  his  c 
were  m  the  presence  J,  he  wished  *  that  if  the  c 
were  in  were  not  right  and  iust,  he  might  presei 
cut  off,* "  Others  went  still  further,  and  obser 
only  that  he  was  killed  in  attacking  St.  Chad's 
on  St.  Chad's  day,  but  that  he  received  his  death 
in  the  ver^  eye  with  which  he  had  said  he  hope< 
the  ruin  of  all  the  cathedrals  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
able  that  the  honour  of  the  tutelary  saint  seems 
been  more  thought  of  than  that  of  the  Deitv. 

C.  Caesar  Caligula,  son  of  Grermanicus  and  Agi 

being  left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age,  passed  un 

guamianship  of  his  grand-uncle  Tiberius,  who 

and  declared  him  his  successor.     In  this  critical  s 

he  profited  so  well  by  the  admirable  example  of  d 

ever  before  him,  that  neither  the  destruction  of  h 

est  relations,  nor  even  the  insults  studiously  ofl 

himself,  drew  from  him  a  complaint,  or  interruj 

obsequious  attentions  to  the  reigning  power.     It  ^ 

said  after  his  accession,  in  reference  to  this  peri 

there  never  was  a  better  slave  or  a  worse  maste 

cruelty  and  licentiousness  showed  themselves  thro 

mask  of  milkiness ;  and  the  clear-sighted  Tiberi 

said,  o/ien  predicted  that  Caligula'tioxiV^VvNe  ^w 

*oc^  aJJ  men's  pcrditioD,  and  tbaX  Vie  >k^  Owj 

^rjTont  against  the  Roman  people,  wi^  %^\i%fc> 


ruvimuieu 


V/iui(^uiM.      i>ui  ue  rerivcu — uu 

L  away  from  the  new-made  monarch,  and 
■live  terror  awaited  the  consequences  of  his 
■ntil  Macro  caused  his  reviving  benefactor 
sd  mider  the  bed-clothes. 
f  a  change  of  masters  was  received  with 
fNurtly  from  hatred  to  Tiberius,  partly  from 
ntly  of  Germanicus ;  and  the  early  conduct 
prince  was  calculated  to  increase  the  ee- 
snt.  He  honoured  the  ashes  of  his  mother 
nrith  a  splendid  funeral,  remitted  punish- 
rged  all  criminal  proceedings,  proferaed  to 
or  informers,  watched  over  public  morals 
isfration  of  justice,  and  in  all  tnings  assumed 
I  of  a  mild  and  conscientious  monarch.  But 
1  of  popularity  lasted  no  longer  than  the 
r  which  produced  it. 

igant  folly  of  his  nature  broke  out  in  the 
■  divinity.  This  was  no  new  pretension ; 
issed  his  predecessors  in  the  extent  and 
.18  claims.  He  mutilated  without  remorse 
jf  Grecian  art,  by  placing  his  own  head  upon 
f  the  gods,  without  regard  either  to  the 

.j!i  Til.    .       .      .  1    •.!-     L_xl Jll^a J 
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which  angered  him  exceedingly,  insomnch  that  he  issued 
an  order  to  erect  his  own  statue  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.    ; 
At  the  intercession  of  Agrippa  this  edict  was  recalled^    ^ 
hut  his  anger  against  the  nation  still  continued,  and  gave    -^ 
rise  to  a  very  curious  scene.    A  deputation  of  Jews  had 
gone  to  Rome  in  order  to  conduct  a  dispute  between  thea- 
selves  and  the  Alexandrians.     Caligula  appointed  the     ' 
parties  to  come  before  him  at  a  villa  which  he  had  ordered 
to  be  thrown  open  for  his  inspection.     On  the  intio- 
duction  of  the  Jews,  "  You,"  he  said,  "  are  those  fellows     ' 
who  think  me  no  god,  though  I  am  acknowledged  to  be 
such  by  all  men,  and  who  confess  none  except  that  unpio-     ■ 
nounceable  one  of  yours  '"  and  raising  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  he  uttered  that  word  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
hear,  far  less  to  speak.     The  Jews  were  in  despair,  wWIe  ' " 
their  [adversaries  jumped  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  ae* 
cumulated  the  epithets  of  all  the  gods  on  Caligula.   One  of   * 
them,  to  improve  this  advantage,  said  that  the  empeiw    r 
would  detest  the  Jews  still  more  if  he  knew  that  tbe^   '^ 
were  the  only  people  who  had  never  sacrificed  in  ha    : 
behalf.    The  Jews  all  exclaimed  that  it  was  false — that     : 
they  had  thrice  offered  hecatombs  for  his  welfare.     "  Bi    ' 
it  so,**  he  answered ;  ^*  what  then  ?     You  sacrificed  to 
another,  and  not  to  me.**    All  this  time  he  was  ronning 
over  the  whole  house,  up  and  down  stairs,  and  dragging 
the  poor  Jews  after,  who,  besides  being  in  mortal  terror, 
were  exposed  to  the  ridicule  of  all  the  court.     Presently 
he  gave  some  orders  about  the  building,  and  then  turned 
to  them  and  said  gravely,  '*  But  why  do  you  not  cat  pork?' 
This  was  another  triumph  for  their   adversaries,  who 
burst  into  such  immoderate  laughter  that  the  courtien 
began  to  be  shocked.     The  Jews  answered,  **  that  the 
habits  of  nations  varied.     Some  persons,*'  they  added, 
"  do  not  eat  lamb."     **  They  arc  right,"  said  the  emjieror, 
'Mt  is  a  tasteless  meat."     At  last  he  sud,  rather  angrilr, 
*'J^on)d  like  to  know  on  what  plea  you  can  justify 
^our  city;"  and  as  they  entered  lulo  VLWe  %^^h,  ha 
nn  over  the  house  to  give  orders  «\)ovit  ui^  -vvtAwi^V 
^en  returning,  he  asked  again  what  \heyV«A.\»«w^«^ 
fo^,  wAen  tbey  began  their  8peccVi^gwll,TWl^^»^^ 
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ores.  Finally  he  sent  them  ofT,  with  the 
*  These  are  not  such  bad  fellows  after  aU, 
great  fools  for  not  believing  me  to  be  a 

•er  spilt  blood  more  lightly,  with  more  ro- 
cruelty,  or  with  less  excuse.  He  had  no 
no  conspiracies  to  provoke  him  ;  but  sclfisb- 
to  have  stifled  eveir  humane  feeling,  and  to 
I  a  prey  to  the  guicfance  of  his  evil  passions, 
by  that  natural  abhorrence  of  blood  which 
'  the  worst  entirely  overcome.  To  relate 
'  his  atrocities  would  weary  and  disffust 
the  few  here  given  are  selected  to  show  how 

rwas  mingled  with  brutality.  He  asked 
been  banished  by  Tiberius,  how  he  em- 
elf  in  exile.  **  I  besought  the  gods  that 
ight  perish,  and  you  be  emperor,''  was 
reply.  Thinking  that  those  whom  he  had 
Ipht  be  similarly  employed,  he  sent  persons 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  abodes 
cribed  to  those  unhappy  men,  commissioned 
to  death.  Cowardly  as  cruel,  he  was  con- 
the  prayer  merited  a  hearing,  and  had 
to  fear,  though  not  religion  to  venerate  or 
ivil  officer  of  rank,  resident  for  the  sake  of 
.  Anticyra  (an  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  cele- 
le  growth  of  hellebore),  requested  the  ex- 
bis  leave  of  absence.  Caligula  answered, 
d-letting  was  necessary,  where  so  long  a 
ellebore  had  fdled,"  and  sent  at  the  same 
er  for  his  execution.  The  joke,  such  asj  it 
o  have  been  the  only  provocation  tojthis  act. 
t  need  be  brilliant  if  it  is  to  be  displayed  at  so 
J.  It  was  his  frequent  order  to  the  cxecn- 
le  work  he  loved  to  superintend,  *^  Strike  eo 
'  feel  himself  die."  Triien,  by  a  mistake  oi 
EMo  Aad  suffered  for  another,  he  observed 
mred  alike  /  and  here  he  probably  8tum\Aed 

^PMo  mpi/Aper&y.  gub  fin. 
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upon  a  truth.  One  of  his  exclamations  is  notorious : 
'*  Oh  that  the  Roman  people  had  one  neck ! ''  In  a 
similar  spirit  he  lamented  that  his  reign  was  distinguished 
by  no  public  misfortunes — he  should  be  forgotten  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  age.  It  was  a  mistaken  diffidence :  he 
might  have  trusted  in  his  own  powers  to  avert  such  a 
misfortune.  Another  source  ot  bloodshed  was  his  pro- 
fuse expenditure.  Within  a  year  he  spent  the  treasure 
left  by  Tiberius,  amounting  to  twenty-two  millions 
steriing,  and  then  supplied  his  extravagance  by  every 

species  of  extortion.     He  abrogated  the  wills  of  some,  *t 

because  of  their  ingratitude  in  not  making  his  prede-  i^ 

cessor,   or  himself,  their  heir ;    those  of    others  he  ^ 

annulled,  because  witnesses  were  found  to  say  that  they  ^• 

had  meant  to  do  so ;  and  having  thus  frightened  many  't 

into  appointing  him  a  legatee  conjointly  with   their  «: 

friends  and  relations,  he  said  that  they  were  laughing  at  ie 

him,  to  continue  alive  after  making  their  wills,  and  sent  >ie 

poisoned  dishes  to  many  of  them.     And  being  thus  ^:! 

callous,  and  boastfiilly  indifferent  to  his  subjects'  sufie^  -te 

ings,  he  chose  to  affect  horror  when  in  the  savage  sporti  <i 

of  the  amphitheatre  one  gladiator  killed  five  others,  and  'e 

published   an  edict  to  express  his  abhorrence  at  the  \ 

cruelty  of  those  who  had  endured  such  a  sight.  > 

One  instance  of  his  extortion  we  could  pardon.     After  ■< 

.an  exhibition  of  gladiators,  he  caused  the  survivors  to  be  (% 

jsold  by  auction.     While  so  employed  he  observed  that  i 

one  Aponius  was  dozing  in  his  seat,  and  turning  to  the  't 

auctioneer,  desired  him  on  no  account  to  neglect  the  bid-  x 

dings  of  the  gentleman  who  was  nodding  to  him  from  the  ^ 

benches.    Finally  thirteen  gladiators  were  knocked  down  '*. 

to  the  unconscious  bidder  for  near  73,000/.     Among  ^ 

other  equally  honest  and  dignified  ways  of  raising  money,  <: 

•  he  sold  in  Gaul  the  jewels,  servants,  and  other  propert;^,  »i 

even  the  very  children  of  his  sisters  ;  and  he  found  this  i 

so  profitable,  that  he  sent  to  Rome  for  the  old  furniture  ; 

of  Uie  palace,  pressing  all  carriages,  public  and  private,  i 

for  its  conveyance,  to  the  great  inconvenience  and  even  \ 

distress  of  the  c&pital.    But  the  sale,  n?^  twk^  suppose,  * 
wont  off  dully f  for  the  emperor  comp\ame^\o>\^^  ^IVaa 
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3ts*  annce,  who  were  not  ashamed  to  be  richer 
bimself,  and  affected  sorrow  at  bemg  compelled  to 
lie  the  imperial  property. 

e  most  luaicrous  part  of  his  life  is  the  history  of  his 
Being  told  that  his  Batavian  guards  wanted  re- 
ngy  he  ;took  a  sudden  whim  to  make  a  German 
aign,  and  set  out  with  such  speed  that  he  arrived  at 
ead-quarters  in  Gaul  .before  the  troops  couid  be 
3ly  collected.  He  now  assumed  the  character  of  a 
disciplinarian  ;  broke  those  officers  whom  his  own 
less  hurry  had  made  too  late ;  and  mingling  a  due 
tion  to  eccmomv  with  his  caprices,  deprived  6000 
ans  of  the  pensions  due  to  them.  He  claimed  the 
oest  of  Britain,  on  the  ground  of  receiving  homage 
an  exiled  prince  of  that  island  ;  and  having  sent  a 
was  account  of  this  magnificent  acquisition  to  the 
e,  he  proceeded  to  the  Khine  and  even  crossed  it; 
le  marching  through  a  defile,  he  heard  some  one 
*ve  that  the  appearance  of  an  enemy  at  that  moment 
d  cause  no  liUle  confusion.  The  notion  of  war  in 
>8t  was  too  much  for  the  descendant  of  Germanicos 
Drusus.  He  mounted  his  horse,  hurried  to  recroM 
ivcr,  and  ratlier  than  wait  until  an  obstructed  bridge 
i  be  cleared,  was  nassed  from  hand  to  band  over  tbt 
s  of  the  crowd.  Not  finding,  or  rather  not  seeking 
d  enemy,  he  made  some  Grermans  of  his  own  army 
eal  themselves  in  the  forest,  and  while  he  was  at 
i  caused  the  approach  of  an  enemy  to  be  hurriedlv 
lunced.  On  this  he  rushed  to  horse,  galloped  with 
ompanions  and  part  of  his  guard  into  tne  next  wood, 
ted  a  trophy  in  honour  of  his  exploit,  and  quickly 
med  to  censure  the  cowardice  of  those  who  had  re- 
i  to  share  the  danger  of  their  prince.  In  a  similar 
t  he  sent  away  some  hostages  privately,  then  led  the 
and  cry  to  overtake  them,  and  brought  them  baek 
sttersas  deserters.  But  his  most  IxiHiant  exploit 
thatofffiving  battle  to  the  ocean.  He  drew  his 
ps  Qp  inline  upon  the  sea-shore,  ranged  his  ttr^\«ry  ^ 
bines  for  throwing  large  darts  and  stones,  9A  Vt 
wftaneaemjr,  and  then,  while  all  were  WOllderm^ 
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what  folly  would  come  next,  commanded  th 
fill  their  helmets  and  pockets  with  shells,  c 
the  spoils  of  the  ocean,  due  to  the  Capi 
palace.  To  celebrate  this  victory  he  bu 
nouse,  and  distributed  a  hundred  denarii  t 
dier ;  and  then,  as  if  he  had  surpassed  all 
stances  of  liberality,  **  Depart,"  he  smd,  "  d 
and  rich." 

Such  victories  deserved  a  triumph,  but  the 
difficulty  in  procuring  proper  ornaments  for 
tious  ceremony :  for  his  German  victories  lu 
no  prisoners,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
him  that  the  ocean  contained  fisn  as  well  as 
live  porpoise  would  have  formed  a  novel  and 
feature  in  the  procession,  and  have  done  he 
own  prowess  and  to  the  majesty  of  the  e 
supply  the  deficiency  he  collected  a  numbe 
distinguished  by  their  stature  and  personal 
caused  them  to  let  their  hair  grow,  and  to  dy 
characteristics  of  the  German  race),  and  even 
German  language,  and  to  assume  German  nan 
mixture  of  vanity  with  disregard  of  his  ow 
and  contempt  of  the  public  opinion  I  The  i 
£ection  must  have  shown  the  futility  of  thes 
and  the  immeasurable  littleness  of  his  owi 
But  so  long  as  he  had  the  pleasure  of 
l)orrowed  plumes,  it  seems  to  have  mattered 
world  knew  them  to  be  borrowed.  In  a  sin 
affected  to  wear  the  breast-plate  of  Ah 
Great.  What  bitterer  satire  could  his  v 
have  devised  ? 

The  capricious  variations  of  his  temper 

associates  to  constant  danger.     At  one  tin 

company,  at  another  solitude :  sometimes  tfa 

petitions  made  him  angry,  and  sometimes 

them,     lie  undertook  things  in  the  greates 

executed  them  with  sluggish  negVect.    To  1 

speak  truth,  was  equally  .dangeroKia,  ^ox  ^ 

f^ds  in  a  humour  forgone  and  somcVkaea  ^c 

9o  that  those  who  had  intercourse  vrW^i^iVi^x 
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eit  to  do  or  say,  and  thanked  fortune  rather 

ce  if  they  came  off  unhurt. 

te  life  was  polluted  by  vice  and  intemperance 

cription.     Cowardly  as  cruel,  the  report  of 

imon?  those  Germans  of  whose  conquest  ho 

■rified  him  into  preparing  a  refuge  in  his 

dominions,  lest,  like  the  Cimbri  of  old,  they 

a  passage  into  Italy.     At  a  clap  of  thunder 

lose  his  eyes  and  cover  his  head,  and  in  a 

the  Latian  Jupiter  used  to  run  under  the  bed, 

lelf  irom  his  Capitoline  brother.     He  usually 

ree  hours  in  the  night,  and  that  not  calmly, 

by  strange  visions :  the  rest  he  passed  sit- 

le  bed,  or  traversing  extensive  colonnades, 

calling  for  the  return  of  day.     Justice  began 

retribution  early,  and  he  who  troubled  the 

thers  was  unable  to  find  quiet  for  himself. 

other  extraordinary  qualities  was  a  most  in- 

sy  of  the  slightest  advantages  enjoyed  by 

i  overthrew  the  statues  of  eminent  men  erected 

IS  in  the  field  of  Mars,  and  forbade  them  to  bo 

any  one  in  future  except  with  his  express 

Hb  even  thought  of  not  allowing  Homer  to 

"Why  not  I,  as  well  as  Plato,  who  expelled 

•om  his  republic  ?"  and  talked  of  weeding  all 

the  writings  and  images  of  Virgil  and  Livy. 

he  carried  even  to  envying  the  personal 

ns  of  his  subjects,  and  being  bald  himself,  he 

rber  abroad  to  shave  every  good  head  of  hair 

in  his  way. 

;mains  to  complete  the  picture,  but  to  say  that 

were   low,   as  his  ^  character  was    brutish. 

ly  fond  of  theatrical  entertainments  and  the 

he  amphitheatre  and  circus,  it  was  from  the 

followers  of  these  arts  that  he  chose  his  favour- 

hom,  and  to  whom  alone,  he  was  devotedly 

The  sioiy  of  his  meaning  to  appoint  hisViOT&Q 

urell known:  the  brute  would  have  done  moTe 

ae  subordinate,  than  bh  master  to  theimpeiiA 
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dignity ;  but  it  is  apocryphal.  But  besi< 
stable  and  an  ivory  manger,  indulgences 
dignified  an  animal  might  reasonably  asp 
assigned  to  him  a  house  and  establishment, 
entertain  company  more  splendidly.  We  i 
know  whether  the  senators  or  their  horses 
jects  of  this  hospitality. 

He  was  wont  to  say,  that  of  all  his  quali 
valued  his  firmness  of  purpose  CaSiar, 
judgment  was  in  one  sense  correct :  this  w 
predominant  feature  of  his  character.  Bi 
firmness  not  of  principle,  not  even  of  p 
obstinate  and  entire  selfishness,  which  regi 
weightiest  interests  of  others  when  placed 
to  its  caprices ;  of  habitual  self-indulg 
eratified  tne  whim  of  the  moment,  alike  c 
foUy  or  of  its  guilt.  At  first  he  would  no 
he  probably  could  not,  control  his  passio 
inflexibility  is  the  symptom  of  that  mental 
we  believe  to  originate  in  uncontrolled  pow 
furnishes  no  particle  of  excuse  for  him,  n 
drunkenness  for  the  excesses  of  the  drunk 
the  loss  of  reason  is  a  crime  in  itself,  an 
probably  is  it  ever  so  complete  as  to  oblit( 
ception  of  right  and  wrong.  Of  genuine 
find  no  trace  in  his  liie.  He  appears  t 
subject  to  no  delusions  upon  particular  si 
access  either  of  frenzy  or  melancholy.  As 
well  as  Cambvses,  was  subject  to  epilepti 
were  supposed  to  have  impaired  his  mind  ; 
tained,  it  is  said,  doubts  of  his  own  san 
thoughts  of  submitting  to  a  course  of  med 
recovery.  Others  thought  that  a  love  potion, 
by  his  wife  to  fix  affection,  had  produced  i 
the  tenor  of  his  life  countenances  neither 
Fi^}/,  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  the  restlcssi 
upbraiding  apirit  cannot  be  allowed  shelti 
/^ea  of  insanity  ;  and  the  mentaV  ^eekw^i^ 
^-Cr  of  aedf-coutrol    which   arises  ^tom 


pttBum,  is  .DO  leas  widely  diSSereat  in  its 
io  its  offigiii  fron  that  which  is  dependent 
ideuHes. 

Kd  bjr  domestic  conspiracy,  in  the  fourth 
leign  and  the  twenty-ninth  of  his  age.  Uc 
)e  people  and  the  nobility  with  impunity : 
^  his  jedous  temper  rendered  him  formidable 
ts  and  &vourites. 

)eror  of  Ruana,  was  the  son  of  Catherine  11., 
ell  known,  murdered  her  husband  Peter  III.. 
nession  of  his  throne,  which  she  retained 
She  conceived  a  strong  aversion  for  her  son, 
conaequence  brought  up  in  returement,  neg- 
even  exposed  to  want.  When  arrived  at 
!  was  still  forbidden  to  reside  at  court ;  his 
fe  taken  away  to  be  educated  under  the 
ue;  he  was  atudiously  excluded  from  all 
3r  participation  in  affairs  of  state ;  and  even 
•ission  to  gratify  his  military  taste  by  active 
is  mother's  object  was  at  once  to  render  him 

r'  e,  and  to  spread  abroad  the  notion  that  he 
the  view  of  paesing  him  entirely  over  in 
is  son  Alexander,  whom  in  her  will  she  ap- 
soGcecd  to  the  throne.    Paul  seems  to  have 
%  affectionate,  methodical,  a  lover  of  justice, 
even  amidst  the  most  consummate  profligacy 
led  in  a  court ;  hot  these  good  qualities  were 
he  &ults  of  lus  education.     Privation,  con- 
1  a  constant  sense  of  injury,  soured  his  temper, 
fid  him  distrustful  and  cruel,  at  the  same  time 
Qjoyment  of  a  minor  despotism  made  him 
umI  unfi;ovemable ;  for  he  was  the  undisputed 
his  litUe  court,  and  could  vent  upon  others 
iour  inspired  by  his  own  crosses,  unchecked 
•ence  of  a  superior,  or  the  influence  of  public 
ft.    He  lived  at  the  country  palaces  of  Gate- 
1   Paulowskp>  surrounded  by  his  hcyuaeVioYCi 
^troops,  and  shunned  by  all  others  ^  de\o\ie^ 
miss  of  military  discipline,   and  empWed 
^ewin^  bis  guards,  for  whom  he  deviaid  a 
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new  system  of  dress  and  regulations,  which 
wards  his  great  pride  and  pleasure  to  introdu 
army  at  large.  There  was  a  long  terrace  at 
from  which  he  could  see  all  his  sentinels, 
stuck  about  wherever  there  was  room  for  a 
Here  he  used  to  promenade  with  an  eye-gls 
orders  from  time  to  time  to  one  man  to  op 
more  or  less,  to  another  to  carry  his  muske 
lower,  andjsometimes  trotting  a  quarter  of  a  1 
minister  a  good  caning  with  his  own  royal 
soldier,  or  to  bestow  a  rouble  on  another,  as  he 
or  displeased  with  his  bearing. 

One  or  two  anecdotes  of  this  part  of  his  1 
illustrate  his  temper.  Travelling  through  a 
marsh  on  each  side  of  the  road,  he  rccol 
reason  for  going  back,  and  ordered  the  dr 
He  did  not  do  so  instantly,  and  Paul  repeate 
**  In  a  moment,"  the  man  replied ;  "  nere 
too  narrow."  Paul  flew  into  a  passion,  jui 
the  carriage,  and  called  to  an  equerry  to  stoj: 
and  chastise  him.  The  equerry  endeavour 
the  storm  by  assurances  that  the  carriage  w 
soon  as  possible.  "  You  are  a  scoundrel  as  y 
was  the  reply  ;  "  he  shall  turn  even  though  I 
neck :  at  all  hazards  he  shall  do  as  I  bid,  th 
give  the  order."  Meanwhile  the  coachman  1 
but  too  late  to  save  himself  from  a  sound  bea 

He  ordered  a  horse  that  stumbled  unde 

starved.     On  the  eighth  day  word  was  bro 

the   animal's  death;    to  which   he   mere)} 

**  Good."     The  same  accident  happened  aft 

sion  in  the  streets  of  St.  Petersburgh,  on  whic 

made  his  equerries  hold  a  court-martial,  an 

the  offending  beast  to  receive  a  hundred  b 

stick,  which  were  immediately  inflicted  in 

the  Czar  and  the  people.     Worse  anecdote 

found.     Hh  passion  for  the  stmt  observance 

minutiaB  has  been  mentioned.    Otve  d«i^ ,  ^ 

^^  regiment  of  cuirassiers,  an  offvceVs\vw 

^o  to  the  spot  in  a  fury  :  "  Geluv>  'S^^J^ 
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-my  leg  is  broken."    Paul  spit  upon  him, 
way  swearing. 

as  before  said,  appointed  Alexander  her 

will.    She ;  had  intrusted  this  important 

Zoubow,  her  last  favourite,  who  hastened 

npon  her  death,  in  the  year  1796,  to  place 

ands.    It  is  due  to  the  late  emperor  to  sapr, 

'  took  any  part  in  the  measures  adopted  lor 

i  father,  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne 

xition.    The  Czar's  conduct  towards  hit 

his  occasion,  does  him  honour:  tlie  more, 

milar  circumstances,  few  of  his  predecessors 

hesitated  to  establish  their  power  by  the  im- 

)r  death  even  of  an  involuntary  rival.    In- 

ig  severity,  be  gave  an  affectionate  reception 

who  had  been  separated  from  him  since 

ncreased  their  revenues,  and  assured  them 

press,  to  whom  he  had  been  a  harsh  and 

usband,  of  his  love  and  protection ;  and  at 

ie,  with  prudence  commendable  on  his  son's 

ess  than  on  his  own^  he  provided  employment 

er  which  kept  the  prince  near  his  {lerson  till 

imc  was  over. 

t  and  cit^  of  St.  Petersburgh,  the  whole 

jssia,  received  with  fear  their  new  sovereign, 

ice  and  extravagance  were  well  known ;  but 

mres  belied  their  expectation.     He  showed  a 

2ct  to  his  mother's  memory,  though  he  fully 

e  hatred  whicii  she  felt  for  him,  retained  her 

rhom  he  had  no  reason  to  love,  and  displayed 

ind  honesty  in  his  first  political  measures, 

body  thought  that  a  false  estimate  had  been 

lis  character.  This  good  sense  and  moderation 

ist  long.    His  first  step  was  to  secure  his 

incorporating  with  tlie  royal  guards  his  own 

troops,  on  whose  fidelity  he  depended.    T\ie 

i  the  Ftwtorian  bands  of  the  Roman  empeTon, 

hJrpnvJJeged  and  powerful  body,  caplama  o^ 

"""mj,  resigned  their  commis 
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810D8,  angry  at  seeing  men  not  of  noble  birth,  periiaps 
raised  from  the  ranks,  placed  over  their  heads,  or  un- 
willing to  undergo  the  new  and  harassing  discipline  • 
which  Paul  introduced.  The  Czar  became  alarmed  at  ; 
this  general  desertion,  and,  by  way  of  conciliation,  , 
issued  an  order  that  all  who  had  resigned,  or  shonld  , 
thereafter  resign  their  commissions,  should  quit  St  j 
Petersburgh  within  twenty-four  hours.  Many  persons  j 
transported  suddenly  without  the  barriers,  and  forbidden  ^ 
to  re-enter  the  city,  and  left  on  the  high  road,  without  ^ 
shelter  or  clothing  fitted  to  protect  them  from  the  cold,  ^ 
perished  miserably  for  want  of  money  to  reach  their  ^ 
homes.  .<, 

Paul  came  to  the  throne  ambitious  of  signalisng  him*  ,'. 
self  as  a  reformer,  but  his  mind  was  far  too  confined  to  . . 
perform  so  hard  a  task  successfully.  In  the  civil  depart-  . 
ment,  he  did  little  but  reverse  all  that  his  mother  had 
done ;  in  the  military,  his  attention  was  confined  to  io-  ,- 
significant  details.  His  great  object  was  to  conform  the  / 
dress  and  exercise  of  the  whole  army  to  the  model  which  ] 
he  had  been  so  long  and  anxiously  forming  at  Gatschina.  ^ 
The  very  morning  after  his  accession  he  commenced  this  ^ 
important  task  by  establishing  what  he  called  his  Wacht-  |^ 
parade,  to  which  every  rooming  he  devoted  three  or  fonr  , 
hours.  However  severe  the  cold,  he  was  still  there,  J 
dressed  in  a  plain  men  uniform,  with  thick  boots  and  t  .' 
large  hat,  for  he  pkced  his  pride  in  bearing  a  RussisB  ^ 
winter  without  furs ;  stamping  about  to  warm  himself,  ' 
with  his  bald  head  bare  and  his  snub-nose  turned  up  to  . 
the  wind,  one  hand  behind  his  back,  and  the  otber 
beating  time  with  his  cane,  and  crying  JRaz,  dioa — BaXm  ^ 
rfira,  one,  two— one  two — surrounded  by  gooty  old  IS 
generals,  who  dared  neither  to  absent  themselves  nor  to  .' 
dress  warmer  than  their  master.  The  old  Russian  uni-«  ^ 
form  was  handsome,  suited  to  the  climate,  and  could  be  ^ 
put  on  in  an  instant:  it  consisted  merely  of  a  jad^et  and  : 
large  trousers,  which  enabled  the  wearer  to  protect  bin»- 
self  by  any  quantity  of  interior  clothing,  withont  injury  ^^ 
to  uniformity  of  appearanoe.  TVi<&  \vbl\t  was  worn  long, 
and  falling  round  tne  neck,  so  tWt  il  ^e^eoAA^^tewn 

/m«n  .A#%1^  D 1     S^j J Jl    «.V^    «\A-«M\v\tAfiA  C  nil  Ml 
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a,  which  ereiy  trae  Rusnan  hated  for  its  own 
ad  despised  as  holding  the  Germans  in  supreme 
tpt ;  he  encased  their  legs  in  long  tight  gaiters,  made 
owder  and  cori  their  hair,  and  hung  false  pigtails 
leir  necks.  Marshal  Suvarof,  on  receiving  orders 
odnce  these  changes,  together  with  the  measure 
men's  carls  and  pigtails  (for  everything  under 
vas  done  hy  measure),  observed  that  ^'  hair- 
-  was  not  gunpowder,  nor  curls  cannon,  nor  pig- 
yonets  ;*'  and  this  witticism  is  said  to  have  cost 
I  recall. 

content  with  modelling  the  army  after  his  own 
;  of  elegance,  his  meddling  spirit  exerted  itself  in 
it  vezatkras  and  tyrannical  interferences  with  the 
n  of  private  life.  The  dress,  the  colour  of  car- 
and  liveries,  the  method  of  harnessing  horses, 
ling  was  matter  of  role,  and  woe  to  him  who  met 
ar  with  anything  about  his  equipage  contrary  to 
te.  One  day  he  saw  Count  Bazumoffski's  sledge 
g  in  the  street  without  the  driver,  and  ordered  it 
mmediately  broken  in  peces.  It  was  of  a  blue 
and  the  servants  wore  red  liveries :  upon  which 
led  a  proclamation  forbidding  the  use  of  blue> 
I  and  red  liveries  in  any  part  of  the  empire.  He 
a  crusade  against  round  hats,  which  he  thought  a 
if  jacobinism,  the  object  of  his  greatest  hate  and 
If  any  person  appeared  in  one,  it  was  taken  from 
ad  by  the  police;  if  he  resisted,  he  was  well 
The  cocked  hats  in  St.  Petersburgh  were  of 
soon  exhausted,  and  then  round  hats  were  meta- 
)6ed  into  three-cornered  hats,  by  pinning  up  the 
The  emperor  himself  is  said  to  have  stopped 
I  and  pinned  up  their  hats  with  his  royal  hands, 
w  his  people  how  a  loyal  subject  ought  to 
eased.  An  order  against  wearing  boots  with 
xi  tops  was  no  less  rigorously  enforced.  The 
officers  stopped  a  gentleman  driving  through  the 
in  a  pair.  He  remonstrated^  and  said  he  had  i\o 
with  jum,  Mttd  certainly  would  not  cut  off  the  tops 
f/  tqfon  wbiob  the  omoers,  seizing  each  a  lee  aa 
^hhdnAi,  pulled  them  off,  and  lefl  him  to  «o 
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JNtrefoot  home.  Coming  down  a  stre 
saw  a  nobleman  who  had  stopped  to  loc 
men  planting  trees  by  his  order.  *' 
doing  ?"  said  he.  **  Merely  seeing  t 
replied  tlie  nobleman.  **  Oh  !  is  that  yoi 
Take  off  his  pelisse  and  give  him  a  spad( 
work  yourself  I"  Once,  when  he  met  ; 
to  the  palace  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  a  s 
with  hb  sword,  he  gave  the  servant  h 
mission,  and  reduced  the  officer  to  the  n 
It  was  an  ancient  Russian  usage  that 
Czar,  male  or  female,  should  quit  their  ^ 
mud  or  snow,  to  salute,  and  even  to  pro: 
before  him.  Peter  the  Great  used  to 
any  person  who  did  so,  and  Catherine  I 
the  practice  ;  but  Paul  revived  it,  and 
servance  most  severely.  Of  course,  a 
carriages  continually  passing  at  full  spee 
neglect  it,  without  intentional  disrcspc 
excuse  was  admitted.  A  lady,  wife  of  £ 
army,  hastening  into  St.  Petersburgh,  fi 
to  procure  medical  advice  for  her  sick 
the  Czar  inadvertently,  and  was  immedis 
sent  to  prison.  Alarm  and  anxiety  t 
burning  fever,  which  terminated  in  m 
husband  died  from  the  same  causes,  and 
per  care  and  attendance.  On  being  pn 
it  was  necessary  to  drop  plump  on  your 
enough  to  make  the  floor  ring  as  if  a  r 
grounded,  and  to  kiss  his  hand  with  en* 
certify  to  all  present  the  honour  which  ; 
joyed.  Prince  George  Galitzin  was  pi 
for  kissing  his  hand  too  negligently,  \> 
lost  all  command  of  himself,  which  soni 
to  very  curious  scenes.  In  one  of  his 
flourishing  his  cane,  he  struck  by  accide 
a  large  lustre  and  broke  it ;  whereupon 
Berious  attack,  from  which  he  did  not  re 
eatirelv  demolished  bis  bnllW  Anta^onis 
Under  a  sovereign  of  aucVv  a  Xx^m^^x 
secure  far  an  hour.    The  po\\cc  Ve\j> 
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le  actions,  the  correspondence  of  every  one ; 
t,  exile  to  Siberia,  or  at  the  best  denorta- 
the  frontiers,  were  unsparingly  dealt  out 
rj  or  chimerical  of!enccs :  and  suspected 
■■  continually  hurried  out  of  the  country  with- 
ig  allowed  for  the  arrangement  of  their  af- 
ignorance  at  once  of  their  oiFencc  and  of 
the  intended  punishment.  Such  a  state  of 
3t  likely  to  last  very  long  in  Russia,  with  so 
les  to  proTe  how  easy  the  descent  is  from  the 
i  grare. 

he  close  of  his  reign  his  conduct  became 
ire  intolerable,  and  at  last  he  took  care  'to 
Europe  of  his  folly  or  madness,  or  both,  by 
the  St.  Petersbnrffh  Gazette  a  notice  to  the 
ect :  '*  That  the  Emperor  of  Ruasia,  finding 
fers  of  Europe  cannot  agree  among  them- 
KAue  desirous  to  put  an  end  to  a  war  which 
i  it  for  eleven  years,  intends  to  point  out  a 
h  he  will  invite  all  the  other  sovereigns  to 
ght  in  single  combat,  bringing  with  them  as 
1  esquires  their  most  enlightened   ministers 
lerals,  such  as  Turgot,  Pitt,  Bemstorff,  and 
peror  himself  proposes  being  attended  by  Gre- 
t  Pahlen  and  Kutusoff."    This  piece  of  ex* 
ippcars  to  have  completed  the  disgust  of  the 
d  consummated  his  ruin. 
as  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Count 
e  man  to  whom  he  had  been  indebted  for 
Knt  service  of  suppressing  Catherine*s  will, 
.von  to  every  thing  which  his  mother  had  fa- 
1  overcome  his  gratitude,  and  Zoubow  was  or- 
{uit  the  court,  and  reside  upon  his  estates, 
goes  again  brought  him  into  favour,  and  the 
)  made  of  it  was  to  plan  the  murder  of  his  nuuk 
rnencd  his  mind  gradually  to  other  noblemen : 
Ived,  as  private  crime  will  often  assume  the 
iblic  virtue,  that  the  safety  of  the  emoire  re- 
deposition  of  Paul ;  and  as  there  is  out  otift 
we  doors  can  never  open  to  a  dethroned  mo- 


**  The  Emperor  used  to  sleep  in  aii  outer  a] 
next  the  Empress's,  upon  a  sofa,  in  his  boots  i 
mentals  ;  the  other  branches  of  the  imperial  fara 
lodged  in  different  parts  of  the  same  ouilding. 
10th  March,  o.s.  1801,  the  day  preceding  the  ft 
(whether  Paul's  apprehension,  or  anonymous  ini 
suggested  the  idea,  is  not  known),  conceivin 
storm  was  ready  to  burst  upon  him,  he  sent  i 

P ,  the  governor  of  the  city,  one  of  the  i 

who  had  resolved  on  his  destruction.     '  I  am  i 

P ,'  said  the  Emperor,  *  that  there  is  a  consj 

foot  against  me :  do  you  think  it  necessary  to 
precaution?'  The  Count,  without  betraying 
emotion,  replied,  *  Sire,  do  not  suffer  such  appn 
to  haunt  your  mind ;  if  there  were  any  cob 
forming  agsdnst  your  Majostv*s  person,  I  am  sure 
be  acquainted  with  it.'  '  Then  I  am  satisfied,' 
Emperor,  and  the  governor  withdrew.  Before 
tired  to  rest,  he  unexpectedly  expressed  the  moi 
solicitude  for  the  Empress  and  his  children,  kiss 
with  all  the  warmth  of  farewell  fondness,  and  : 
with  them  longer  than  usual ;  and  after  he  had  vi 
sentinels  at  their  different  posts,  he  retired  to  his  < 
where  he  had  not  long  remained,  before,  under 
lourable  pretext  that  satisfied  the  men,  the  g 
changed  oy  the  officers  who  had  the  command 
night,  and  were  engaged  in  the  confederacy.  A 
whom  the  Emperor  had  particularly  honoured  b 
tice  and  attention,  always  at  night  slept  at  his  ( 
door,  in  the  antechamber.  It  was  impossible  U 
this  faithful  soldier  by  any  fair  means.  At  thb 
tau3  period,  «ilencc  roigned  thTOQi%\v  \Xi^  \a^»s^ 
whore  it  was  disturbed  by  t\ie  ^^pai^^  o^  >&i(^  «fi 
«/  a  distance  by  the  muraiuw  o^  \)U^  't^^N^x 


were  to  be  teen  distioUr  md  irregiilariy 
hrocigh  the  windows  of  this  auk  ocJoasd  kbod^. 

1  of  the  nighty  Z and  bis  friends.  uzKJont- 

lit  or  nine  persons,  passed  the  dnrn  bndfn, 
ided  a  private  staircase  which  led  direcJv  to 
or*8  chamber,  and  met  with  no  resistiuice  till 
sd  the  anteroom,  where  the  faithful  Ijiusu-, 
9Y  the  noise,  challenged  them,  and  yn^^nuA 
Much  as  they  must  have  a^lmired  the  brave 
the  guard,  neither  time  nor  circumstances 
it  of  an  act  of  generosity  which  mijrht  have 

I  the  whole  plan.    Z drew  his  sabre  and 

nr  fellow  down.     Panl,  awakencl  by  the  noise, 

n  his  80& ;  at  this  moment  the  whole  piJty 

» the  room :  the  unhappy  sovereign,  anticipA- 

lesigD,  at  first  endeavoured  to  entrench  hin- 

'•  chairs  and  tables ;  then  recovering,  he  as- 

^  tone,  told  them  they  were  his  priKfner«, 

on  them  to  surrender.      Finding  that  they 

eyes  steadily  and  fiercely  on  him,  and  oon- 

uieing  towards  him,  he  imrJored  thexu  to  s]jftre 

Bdared  his  consent  instantlv  to  relinquish  the 

d  to  accept  of  any  terms  tney  would  dictate. 

Jigheofiered  to  make  them  priuces,  and  to 

^tes,  and  titles,  and  ordere,  without  end. 

l^egan  to  press  upon  him,  >»hf'n  he  made  a 

^fiort  to  reach  the  window  :  in  the  attcmj/t  he 

UKleed  so  high  was  it  irom  the  ground,  that, 

^^^eeded,  the  attempt  would  only  have  [jut  an 

'nisery.     In  the  eflbrt,  he  ven-  severely  cut 

^th  the  glass ;  and  as  they  drew  him  back,  he 

^^r,  with  which  he  felled  one  of  the  assail- 

^  desperate  reristance  took  place.     So  great  was 

^t,  ootwithstanding  the  massy  walls  and  dou- 

K'doors  which  diiidei  the  apartment,  the  Em- 

:  **J8turbed,  and  began  to  cry  for  help,  when  a 

*pwed  in  her  ear,  sad  tmperatiYeW  told  her  to 

J*5  otherwise  gbe  would  be  put  to  instant  death . 

l^P^r  waa  tbu8  making  a  last  strupg\e,  l\ie 

-struck  bim  on  one  of  his  templeg^^uk  \i\a 

u  2 
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fist,  and  laid  him  upon  the  floor :  Paul,  recoveri 
the  blow,  again  implored  his  life ;  at  this  mon 

heart    of  Z relented,  and  on  being  obs< 

tremble  and  hesitate,  a  young  Hanoverian  resol 
claimed,  *  We  have  passed  the  Rubicon :  if  we  $ 
life,  before  the  setting  of  to-morrow's  sun  we  shi 
victims.'    Upon  which  he  took  off'  his  sash, 
twice  pound  the  naked  neck  of  the  Emperor,  ar 

one  end  to  Z and  holding  the  other  hims 

polled  for  a  considerable  time  with  all  their  for 
their  miserable  sovereign  was  no  more :  they  the 
from  the  palace  witliout  the  least  molestation 
turned  to  tneir  respective  homes."* 

After  the  accession  of  the  new  emperor,  Zov 
wdered  not  to  approach  the  court,  and  Cou: 
was  transfiMTcd  from  ihe  government  of  St.  Pel 
to  that  of  Riga.  No  other  notice  was  take 
actors  in  this  tragedy.  Whether  this  extraord 
nity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  fear,  or  to  a  sense  oi 
cessity  of  removing  Paul  from  the  throne  (for 
personal  character  of  Alexander  places  him  a 
suspicion  of  having  been  an  accomplice),  the 
peror  would  better  have  consulted  justice,  the 
of  his  throne,  and  his  own  reputation,  if  he  hac 
a  severer  retribution  for  the  murder  of  a  fath< 
sovereign.f 
^*  Cart's  Northern  Summer. 

t  This  sketch  of  Paul's  life  is  chiefly  taken  fron 
M^moires  S^rets  sur  la  Russia.    Several  of  the 
rest  on  Dr.  Clarke's  authority. 


(  1«  ) 

CHAPTER  V. 


s  m  the  Athenian  oonstitation — Murder  of  Cylon 
a  —  Usurpation  of  PisistratuB  —  His  policy  — 
id  Hippardms—Conspiracj  of  Harmodius  and 
1 — Expulsion  of  Hippias — Cosmo  de'  Medici, 
nd  Gioliano  de"  Medici  —  Omspiracy  of  the 


lour  oentnriei  subsequent  to  tho  age  of 
tree  any  mentioo  of  Atfaens  occurs  in  Grecian 
wvumstanee  boaoumble  to  that  city,  as  do- 
'  course  of  tranquil  prosperity,  and  \i\c\\ca- 

tetue  few  madenta  preserved  by  tniA\. 
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tion,  without  taxing  their  imaginations  to  cast  i 
splendour  over  an  unknown  period.  The  < 
dynasty  in  the  person  of  Melanthus,  and  the  n 
brated  devotion  of  his  son  Codrus/  with]  the  s 
in  the  constitution  subsequent  to,  and  partly  C( 
upon,  the  death  of  the  latter,  constitute  the  onl; 
aole  events  during  this  long  lapse  of  years ;  anc 
length  her  authentic  history  commences,  it  i 
sequence  of  [the  interruption  of  that  happiness 
are  led  to  believe  she  so  long  enjoyed.  Upon 
of  Codrus  it  was  resolved  that  no  living  person 
worthy  to  bear  the  title  which  he  had  borne 
son  Medon  was  appointed  chief  magistrate, 
title  of  Archon,  or  niler.  Twelve  Archons  fol 
hereditary  succession,  when  a  further  change  tc 
the  office  being  made  elective,  and  limited  to  t 
of  ten  years ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventh 
Archonship  the  duties  of  the  office  were  divided 
nine  persons  annually  elected.  After  this  chs 
possession  of  political  supremacy  became  an 
strife  to  the  Eupatridse,  or  nobles,  in  whom  i 
was  vested:  and  the  Alcroseonidae,  or  desce 
Alcmseon,  the  last  hereditary  Archon,  secured 
Cylon,  a  man  eminent  for  rank  and  influence,  1 
superiority  impatiently,  and  endeavoured  by 
arms  to  make  nimself  master  of  the  govemro* 
seized  the  citadel ;  but  the  people  rose  against 
being  unprovided  for  a  siege  he  sought  safety 
abandoning  his  followers  to  the  rage  of  the  ad) 
liton.  As  their  best  hope,  they  took  refuge  at  t 
where  violence  could  not  be  offered  to  then 
incurring  the  guilt  of  sacrilege.  Megacles,  th< 
the  Alcmaeonidae,  was  then  Archon  ;  and  by  his 
some  of  the  suppliants,  induced  to  quit  their  rei 
condition  of  personal  safety ,  were  perfidiously  « 
others  were  put  to  death  even  at  the  dreaded 
^Ite  Eumeniaes.'f      Thus  fax  il^eTQ  \&  wothin 

^  J^}^  of  Greece,  p.  18. 

T  The  JPnriM.    These    goddessw  -were  noti 


Km'.il  77  -::«=  *nr^  -"i    t-^   j^..    :    ^ 
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We  have  already  mentioned  that  it  was  the  insult 
offered  to  the  gods,  rather  than  the  crime  against  man, 
which  produced  so  deep  a  sensation.  That  the  perpe- 
trators of  a  cruel  and  treacherous  action  should  be  re- 
garded with  abhorrence,  will  not  indeed  surprise  us :  but 
the  lasting  ban  entailed  upon  their  posterity  is  connected 
with  some  remarkable  tenets,  and  deserves  a  few  words 
in  explanation.  The  Greeks  were  firm  believers  in  the 
doctnnes  of  fatalism.  Man,  it  was  held,  struggled  in 
Ysan  to  escape  from  the  vortex  of  destiny;  however 
repugnant  to  his  wishes,  or  abhorrent  to  his  prindplei, 
he  was  borne  on  to  do  or  suffer  that  which  was  decreed, 
by  an  irresistible  force,  against  which  even  the  immortal 
gods  contended  in  vain.  A  very  curious  passage  to  this 
effect  occurs  in  Herodotus.  Croesus,  after  his  defeat  and 
captivity,  sent  messengers  to  reproach  the  Delphian 
oracle  with  misleading  to  ruin,  by  its  ^edse  predictions, 
one  who  had  merited  the  favour  of  the  god  by  the  mag* 
nificence  of  his  offerings.  The  answer  ran  thus: — *'It 
is  impossible  even  for  a  god  to  escape  from  fate.  Croesus 
but  expiates  the  sin  of  his  fifth  ancestor,*  who,  being  la 
the  guard  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules, !in  subservience 
to  a  woman's  treachery,  slew  his  master,  and  seized  upon 
a  kingdom  which  belonged  not  to  him.  Fain  would 
Apollo  have  deferred  the  fall  of  Sardis  until  the  time  of 
the  sons  of  Croesus ;  but  he  could  not  turn  aside  the 
Fates."f  Here,  coupled  with  theassertion'ofan  immutable 
destiny,  we  find  the  not  unnatural  deduction  that  the 
crime  of  an  ancestor  entailed  misfortune  on  his  posterity: 
but  this  doctrine  was  extended  much  farther,  and  it  wai 
taught  that  deeds  of  extraordinary  blackness  introduced 
a  malignant  demon  into  the  family  of  the  offender,  whidi 
empoisoned  its  'prosperity,  and  hurried  generations  yet 
imbom  to  inevitable  guilt  and  ruin.  The  office  of  inflict- 
ing this  retribution  was  assigned  with  some  degree  of 

*  Gygcs.     Candanles,  whom  he  murdered,  was  one  of 
the  HeracVidsi,  or  descendants  of  Hercules.    The  story  is 
told  in  Herodotus,  i.  8. 
t  Herod,  L  91. 
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oonfusion  and  nncertunty  to  the  Fates,  **  who  follow  up 
the  tnuugressions  of  gods  and  men,"*  to  the  Erinnyes, 
or  Furies,  or  to  Nemesis,  the  personification  of  divine 
displeasure.  ^  But  when  once  these  fearfiU  vbitants  were 
establbhed  in  a  house,  that  house  was  marked  out  for 
misery  and  ruin.  Such  was  the  fate  of  the  descendants 
of  Pelops  and  Labdacus,  the  royal  families  of  Argos  and 
<tf  Thebes,  whose  misfortunes  have  furnished  a  iievcr- 
fioiing  theme  to  the  Greek  tragedians,  who  abound  in 
references  f  to  the  &tal  curse  ,upon  these  races.]:  It  b 
from  the  presence  of  these  dread  ministers  of  wrath, 
Tinble  to  her  inspired  eyes,  that  Cassandra  draws  her 
fevfol  presages  of  evil  in  that  scene,  perhaps  the  grandest 
IB  Grecian  ti-agedy. 

"  For  never  shall  that  bard,  whose  yelling  notes 
In  dismal  accord  pierce  the  afiirighted  ear, 
Forsake  this  house.    The  genius  of  the  feast, 
Dnmk  with  &e  blood  of  man,  and  fired  from  thence 
To  bolder  daring,  ranges  through  the  rooms 
Linked  with  his  kindred  furies :  these  possess 
The  TO«w»wn(n,  and  in  horrid  measures  diaunt 

*  Henod.,  Theog.,  220. 

t  JBach»f  Sept  c.  Theb.,  832,  951.       Eurip.,  Phoenisso;, 
^    1518. 

}  Some  modem  historical  instances  of  a  similar  supcrsti- 
'  tou  fteling  are  mven  lower  down  in  the  text.  Its  nature, 
however,  eannot  be  better  illustrated  than  by  reference  to 
tW  legoid  attaching  to  the  family  of  Eedgauntlet  in  the 
aarel  of  that  name.  The  downfall  of  the  house  of  fiaveus- 
VDodt  in  the  admirable  tale  of  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor, 
thoDgh  foretold  and  fated,  is  not  sufficiently  identified  with 
theitory  of  the  Mermud's  Well,  to  be  quoted  on  this  occasion. 
If  it  were  so,  that  work,  fh>m  the  severe  grandeur  of  its 
wrioos  partB,  and  the  singularly  impressive  way  in  which 
ill  events,  and  all  agency,  human  and  supernatural,  combine 
from  the  outset  to  bring  about  a  catastrophe,  foreseen  and 
OTophesied,  but  not  the  less  inevitable,  would  offer  to  the 
Eo^iah  reader  an  excellent  example  of  the  spirit  of  \!bft 
superstitions  and  tragedies  here  aiiaded  to,  though  w\dfi\^ 
di»nng  AtuM  tbem  in  form. 

H  3 
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The  first  base  deed ;  recording  with  abhorrence 
The  adulterous  last  which  stained  a  brothei^s  bed."* 

So,  after  the  catastrophe,  the  chorus  refers  to  the  same 
cause  the  accumulated  horrors  and  crimes  which  weigii 
down  the  house  of  Atreus. 

**  O  thou  demon,  who  dost  fall 
On  the  high  Tantalid  hall, 
Well  I  know  thee,  mighty  fiend, 
Who  here  dost  ever  wend. 
Haunting  down  the  doable  line 
From  father  unto  son ! 
**  Clytem.    Aye,  now  thy  words  have  sense  and  grace,. 
Calhng  on  that  thrice  great  fiend. 
The  demon  of  this  race. 
For  'tis  from  him  their  bowels  bum 
With  rage  of  lapping  blood ;; 
;  Ere  the  old  grief  has  ceased  to  throb. 
Young  gore  comes  on  amaih/'f 

With  such  ideas  concerning  an  avenging  destiny,  it  m 
no  wonder  that  the  Greeks  shunned  contact  with  the 
inheritors  of  divine  anger ;  and  national  prejudice  might 
be  more  strongly  raised  by  the  sacrilege  of  the  AlcmsB- 
onidse,  because  many  of  the  sufferers  were  slain  at  the 
very  altars  of  the  Eumenides,  to  whom  the  punishment 
of  such  deeds  peculiarly  belonged,  and  whose  worship 
had  been  introduced  into  Attica  in  amends  for  the 
judicial  sentence  which  delivered  Orestes  from  thdi 
power.  In  modem  times  an  analogous  persuasion  con- 
coming  the  fortunes  of  particular  families  has  prevailed ; 
in  illustration  of  which  we  may  cite  the  belief  in  the  ill- 
luck  of  the  Stuarts,  a  belief  almost  justified  by  the  series 
of  calamities  and  bloody  deaths  which  beset  the  princef 
of  that  house  :  and,  indeed,  this  faith  in  Uie  influence  oi 
misconduct  to  produce  hereditary  misfortune  has  bees 

*  Potter^B  ^schylns :  Agam.,  11^1  •,  c^.'BVwbL  '^^  ^ 
the  translation  as  we  find  it,  and  ar^  not  W3DSNicniX\^%»'Q[ 

''endenng  of  KQfios ^u77Av»v '^9«^^- 

f  ^J^mmous' Agamemnon ',  1444,  ed.  ttvoinS^ 
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Il^eland  and  the  Scottish  Uighlaii'Jj,  nwl 
other  coontries  where  a  vind  imagination  is 

ion  with  no  high  degree  of  culti\atif>n  and 
In  Ireland  it  is  the  popular  crec<{.  that  uu 

ed  by  fraud  brings  a  curse  along  with  it*  (to 

ar  belief  existed  in  England  with  respect  to  the 
•f  church  property  at  the  Kefonnation,  of  which 
;  is  a  remarkable  instance, 
r  Raleigh  was  gifted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
*  Sherborne  in  Dorsetshire,  which  had  been  be- 
Osmund,  a  Norman  knight,  to  the  9ve  of  Can- 
li  a  heavy  denunciaticm  against  any  rash  or  pro- 
who  should  attempt  to  wrest  them  from  the 
lis  anathema  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar, 
lished  in  the  person  of  the  Protector  Somerset, 
fter  sundry  vicissitodes,  the  property  belonged, 
lan  was  hunting  in  the  woods  of  Sherborne  when 
\  was  required  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  he  was 
'wards  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  suhseqoently 
The  forfeited  estate  then,  lapsed  to  the  See  of 
ntil  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  to  whom  it  was  made 
bishop,  at  the  instigation  of  Ealeigh,  who  was 
1  apparently  wiUi  justice,  for  having  displayed  on 
n  a  grasping  and  even  dishonourable  sprit.    So 
e  the  religious  prqudices  of  the  day,  that  even 
ing  Sir  John  Hanington  attributed  to  a  judgment 
n  a  trifling  accident  which  occurred  to  lialeigh 
eying  the  demesne  which  he  coveted.    Casting 
Km  it,  according  to  the  notion  of  that  writer,  as 
apon  Naboth's  vineyard,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
om  Plymouth  to  t^  coast,  discussing  at  the  same 
advantages  of  the  deared  possession.  Sir  Walter's 
and  the  face  of  the  rider,  then,  as  the  relater  ob- 
thought  to  be  a  very  good  one,"  was  buried  in  the 
After  Ealeigh's  &ll  &  estate  was  seized  by  James 
who  wished  to  bestow  it  on  his  favourite,  Car,  Eari 
et ;  but  Prince  Henry  interfered,  and  obtained  posaes- 
iiding  to  restore  it  to  the  owner.    The  prince's  death, 
frustrated  his  intentions,  and  left  Sherborne  still 
ronrite's  hands.    The  premature  death  of  this  pro- 
oath  was  thought  by  the  vulgar  again  to  coTTo\Kinte 
ixrophet^.    To  Caiew,  the  yonngest  iOXi»  ttmi  1^ 
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open  force  they  seem  to  be  more  indulgent)  ;  tl 

ressor  becomes  a  doomed  man,  and  neiUier  1 
descendants  prosper.  In  Scotland  it  was  t 
that  a  pious  parent  entailed  a  blessing  upon  his  off 
while  the  punishment  of  the  wicked  and  oppre 
not  immediately  manifested  upon  himself,  or  his  ch 
yet  surely  descended  even  on  succeeding  genei 
This  feeling  extended  to  all  classes ;  and  a  s 
instance  of  it  is  connected  with  the  massacre  of  G 
the  blackest  incident  in  Scottish  history.  Col  onel 
bell,  of  Glenlvon,  grandson  of  Glenlyon,  whc 
manded  the  militwy  upon  that  fatal  day,  being  yn 
regiment  at  Havannah,  was  ordered  to  superinte 
execution  of  a  soldier  condemned  to  be  shot.  A  re 
was  sent,  but  with  directions  that  no  person  was 
told  of  it  until  the  prisoner  was  on  his  knees  pr 
to  receive  the  volley,  not  even  the  firing  part^ 
were  informed  that  the  signal  would  be  the  wavii 
white  handkerchief  by  the  commanding  officer.  * ' 
all  was  prepared,  and  the  prisoner  in  momentary  < 
ation  ot  his  fate.  Colonel  Campbell  put  his  hai 
his  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and  in  pulling  c 
packet,  the  white  handkerchief  accompanied  i 
catching  the  eyes  of  the  party,  they  fired,  and  1 
fortunate  prisoner  was  shot  dead.  The  paper  d 
through  Colonel  Campbell's  fingers,  and  clappi 
hand  to  his  forehead,  he  exclaimed,  **  The  curse  ( 
and  of  Glencoe  is  here!  I  am  an  unfortunate, 
man."  He  soon  after  retired  from  the  service,  n< 
any  reflection  or  reprimand  on  account  of  this  mela 
a£yr,  for  it  was  known  to  be  entirely  accidental. 

injured  survivor  of  Sir  Walter,  the'sabsequent  attai 

Car,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  estates  upon  his  comn 

the  Tower,  appeared  to  confirm  the  ill  fortune  attendai 

the  owners  of  Sherborne ;  and  the  misfortunes  whic 

WMrds  befell  the  house  of  Stuart  were  also  considered 

to  corroborate  the  old  presage.    Onilbe  ooofification  < 

estates,  Digby,  Earl  of  Bristol,  obtameA-^Yiw^rBa^ 

jb^W",  and  in  iuB  family  it  now  xemaMaft,— L\Je  * 
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pon  hiB  mind,  however,  was  never  eflbcod. 
assacre,  and  the  judgment  which  the  people 
fallen  on  the  descendants  ot'  the  pnnciiMil 
8  tragedy,  effaced  from  their  recollection. 
\y  note,  that  while  the  family  of  the  unfor- 
eman  who  sufiiered  is  still  entire,  and  his 
ved  in  direct  male  succession  to  his  posterity, 
■e  case  with  the  &mily,  posterity,  and  estate 
3  were  the  principals,  promoters,  and  actors 
affiur."* 

•n  to  the  strife  of  faction  conseoucnt  upon 
mpt,  Athens  was  convulsed  bv  discord  he- 
,-ich  and  poor,  arising  from  the  oppressive 
ised  b^  creditors  over  the  persons  of  their 
the  difficulty  experienced  by  indigent  free- 
porting  themselves  by  their  own  exertions, 
ice  oi  the  general  prevalence  of  slave  labour, 
ppointed  archon,  with  power  to  remodel  the 
;  and  having  done  so,  he  quitted  Athens, 
id  abroad,  it  is  said,  for  ten  years,  the  people 
iged  not  to  alter  his  institutions  within  tnat 
to  put  an  end  to  faction  was  beyond  his 
le   landholders  of  Attica  were  divided  into 
s,  denominated  fix>m  the  lowlands,  the  high- 
the  coast.     The  first  consisted  chiefly  of 
,  the  great  proprietors ;  the  second  were  a 
e,  among   whom  the  democratical  interest 
ed ;    and  the  third,   consisting  in  a  groat 
men  engaged  in  trade,  held  an  intermediate 
th  in  circumstances  and  politics.     Lycurgus 
first  party ;  Mcgaclcs  was  chief  of  the  third ; 
the  aoscnce  of  Solon,  Pisistratus,  with  whom 
ire  immediately  concerned,  advanced  to  enii- 
1  assumed  the  direction  of  the  second.     Of 
;fe  few  particulars  have  reached  us ;  it  is  only 
le  was  distinguished  by  eloquence  and  military 
aich  he  displayed  on  diEfbrent  occasions  iu  t\ie 
ast  Megara.    Not  long  after  Solon's  return, 

%  Sketches  of  Highlanders,  part  L  sect  xii. 
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Pisistratus  came  in  his  chariot  into  the  market-place, 
complaining  that,  in  consequence  of  the  jealou^  ex** 
cited  by  his  support  of  the  democratical  interest,  his 
life  had  been  attempted  while  he  |  was  on  his  road  info 
the  country,  in  confirmation  of  which  he  exhibited 
wounds  upon  his  own  person  and  upon  his  mules. 
Whether  the  story  were  tnie  or  false,  has  been  contro- 
verted, and  must  remain  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but  that  it 
was  a  fiction,  seems  to  have  been  generally  thought  by 
the  ancient  writers.  At  all  events,  the  people  believed 
the  tale,  and  a  body  of  guards  was  decreed  him,  the 
numbers  of  which  were  gradually  augmented,  until  he 
was  enabled  to  gain  possession?  of  the  Acropolis,  or 
citadel,  and,  in  the  language  of  Greece,  became  tyrants 
of  Athens. 

Death  and  confiscation  being  the  usual  concomitants 
of  a  Grecian  revolution,  it  was  a  matter  of  course  that 
.the  leaders  of  the  defeated  party  should  consult  their 
safety  by  flight;  and  accordingly,  Megacles,  with  the 
<«ther  chiefs  of  the  Alcmaeonidse,  withdrew  from  Athens. 
The  terms  on  which  he  was  invited  to  return,  which 
^happened  soon  after,  are  curious  and  characteristic.  He 
was  distinguished  by  victories  gained  in  the  public  games 
-  of  Greece,  and  dunng  his  exile  he  had  conquered  in  the 
chariot-race  at  the  Olympic  festival.  The  condition  of 
his  restoration  was,  that  the  glory  of  this  success  should 
be  ascribed  to  Pisistratus. f  It  may  be  doubted,  thoogh 
horse-racing  in  modem  days,  and  chivalrous  exercises  in 
the  middle  ages,  have  been  cultivated  with  ardour  bj 
men  distinguished  by  birth  and  station,  whether  the 
.possession  of  the  best  horses  in  the  world  has  at  any 

,  "*  The  proper  meaning  of  this  word  will  form  the  suttject 
o?  &  future  article ;  meanwhile  it  is  sufRcient  to  observe,  that 
it  will  never  be  employed  here  .to  denote  specifically  a  blood- 
thirsty and  oppressive  ruler,  but  merely  one  who  has  raised 
Jbimselfto  a  degree  of  power  unauthorised  by  the  coustitu- 
tlon  of  bis  country,  ^^  ^. 

f  Schol.  in  A"ub.    Menrs.  Pis\stT«».ta&.    TV:\%%Vwj\&\A^ 
pf  CimoD,  the  fkthet  of  Miltiades,  \i»\««A  c^  ^%^fi^^>*^ 
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availed  to  procure  the  forgiveness  of  a  political 

)ut  the  high  estimation  of  such  honours  forms 

feature  in  the  Grecian  character.     We  know 

ler,  that,  long  previous  to  the  institution  of 

nes,  princes  contended  with  each  other  in 

ercises :  and  when  stated  times  were  set  aside, 

le  flower  of  all  Greece  might  vie  in  displaying 

id  activity  under  the  sanction  and  with  all  the 

'eligicm,  and  the  victor  was  rewarded  by  the 

OS  of  his  assembled  countrymen,  it  is  no  won- 

nation  highly  imaginative  and  susceptible  of 

:  fame  should  have  been  led  to  set  an  extrava- 

upon  the  superiority  in  Qualities  whose  value 

h  great  in  times  when  tne  arm  of  one  'man 

snt  to  decide  a  battle,  but  diminished  propor- 

►  the  progress  of  art  and  science.     The  chariot- 

t  always  formed  a  part  of  these  games ;  and 

for  when  warriors  fought  from  chariots,  the 

of  the  best  horses  was  a  valuable  distinction. 

lod  of  warfare  had  been  disused  lon^  before 

f  Pisistratus  ;  but  the  chariot-race  still  formed 

rhaps  the  most  important  one,  in  the  Grecian 

Ina  the  welcome  of  a  conquering  general  to 

city  was  less  distinguished  than  that  of  an 

victor,  whose  prowess  reflected  honour  upon 

vhidi  gave  him  birth :  and  thus  such  triumphs, 

ing  popular  vanity,  might  become  important, 

^e  interests  of  a  statesman. 

ir  660  B.C.  is  fixed  as  that  of  Pbistratus'susurpa- 

le  union  of  Megacles  and  Lycurgus  produced 

don,  after  he  had  possessed  the  tyranny,  it  is 

for  about  six  years;  of  the  transactions  during 

I  have  no  information.     He  remained  in  banish- 

an  equal  time,  when  the  enmity  between  the 

*tions broke  out  afresh,  and  Megacles,  to  estab- 

iperiority,  brought  back  Pisistratus,  coniveclm^ 

erests  hy  giving  him  his  daughter  in  inarna^<e. 

lite  consent  of  the  Athenians  to  his  retom,  tVifc"^ 

/  n&fl,  characterised  by  Herodotus,  from  vi\iom 

Jie  story,  as  a  most  simple  device  to  eivsxvaie  ? 
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people  distinguished  for  intellect  and  very  far  rei 
from  a  simple  good-nature.  In  one  of  the  borou^ 
Attica  there  li?ed  a  woman  named  Phya,  of  exti 
nary  stature,  and  withal  of  handsome  person,  whon 
selected  to  personate,' the  patron  Goddess  of  Athena 
having  carefully  instructed  her  how  to  act  her  part 
dress^  her  in  appropriate  armour,  placed  her 
chariot,  and  sent  her  into  the  cit^,  preceded  by  h< 
making  proclamation,  *^  O  Athemans,  receive  with 
Fisistratus,  whom  Athene,*  honouring  him  abc 
men,  herself  brings  back  unto  her  own  Acropolis." 
news  flew  abroad  throughout  Attica,'  that  A  then 
brought  back  Fisistratus,  and  those  who  were  in  t\u 
believing  that  it  was  the  Goddess,  paid  divine  hone 
a  mortal,  and  received  the  exile.f 

His  prosperity,  however,  was  of  very  short  dun 
a  domestic  quarrel  is  said  to  have  produced  his  czf 
a  second  time,  about  a  year  after  his  return,  and 
mained  in  banishment  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  < 
end  of  which  hbson  Hippias,  who  had  now  attainec 
hood,  induced  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  | 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  other  cities  assisted  him  with 
by  means  of  which  he  collected  an  army ;  and  j 
from  Eretria,  where  he  had  fixed  his  abode,  he  < 
barked  at  Marathon,  was  joined  by  many  of  his  co 
men,  and  defeating  the  ruling  party,  for  the  third 
became  master  of  Athens.  Both  now  and  formei 
success  was  characterised  by  moderation  and  leniti 
his  only  measure  of  precaution  agsunst  future  con 
cies  was  to  take  as  hostages  the  children  of  such 
chief  opponents  as  chose  to  remain  in  Athens,  whc 
committed  to  the  charge  of  Lygdamis,  the  friendl)i 
of  Nazos. 

That  Fisistratus's  temper  and  character  were  mi! 

amiable,  is  proved  by  the  bloodless  nature  of  the  r 

tJons  which  ne  effected ;  and  confirmed  even  by  the 

woiiy  of  those  authors  who  have  cudeavounKl  to 

*  Or  Pallas,  the  LatmlWTissrt^, 
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h.%  reputatioa  of  Solon  at  his  expense,  by  narrating 
Bsny  not  very  probable  stories  of  the  sage's  pertinacious 
ipposition  to  his  schemes  of  adrancement.  That  Solon 
WW  and  lamented  the  ambition  of  Pisistratus  is  probable, 
mt  we  learn  upon  the  same  authority  that  they  liv^  on 
berms  of  intimacy  and  esteem  from  the  return  of  the  for- 
oaer  nntil  his  death ;  and  Plutarch,  whose  object  was  to 
salt  the  patriot  philosopher,  has  yet,  in  doing  so,  drawn 
i  most  favourable  picture  of  the  tyrant.  ^^  He  was 
eonrteoiis,  and  marvellously  faire  spoken,  and  showed 
Umself  beside  very  good  and  pitiful!  to  the  poore,  and 
temperate  also  to  his  enemies :  ^ther,  if  any  good 
qaauty  were  lacking  in  him,  he  did  so  finely  counterfeit 
it,  tiiat  men  imagined  it  was  more  in  him,  than  in  those 
diit  naturallv  had  it  in  them  indeed.  As,  to  be  a  quiet 
■an,  no  meddler,  contented  with  his  owne,  aspiring  no 
Ug^er,  and  hating  those  which  would  attempt  to  chansc 
the  present  state  of  the  Common  Wealth,  and  womd 
practise  any  innovation.  By  this  art,  and  fine  manner 
of  Us,  he  deceived  the  poore  common  people.  How- 
bet  Solon  found  him  out  straight,  and  saw  the  mark  he 
diot  at :  but  ^et  hated  him  not  at  that  time,  and  sought 
itill  to  win  him,  and  bring  him  to  reason,  saying  oft 
tunes,  both 'to  himselfe  and  to  others,  that  whoso  could 
pbdiL  out  of  his  head  the  worme  of  ambition,  by  which 
he  aspired  tofbe  the  chiefcst,  and  could  heale  him  of  his 
greeoy'desire  to  rule,  there  could  not  be  a  man  of  more 
lirtoe,  nor  a  better  citizen  than  he  would  prove."*  He 
adds  a  strong  testimony  to  the  beneficent  administra- 
tionrof  Pisistratus,  in  saying  that  Solon  afterwards  bc- 
onae  one  of  his  council ;  and  while  Herodotus  has  dis- 
tinctly asserted  that  he  ruled  Athens  honourably  and 
vdl,  neither  changing  the  magistracies  nor  altering  the 
Inn,  we  learn  from  other  authorities  that  he  adhered  to 
die  regulations  of  Solon.  And  it  is  to  his  credit  that 
hd  obeyed  a  dtation  to  appear  before  the  court  of  Areo- 
p^m,  aa  a  cbai^e  of  murder,  even  if  we  grant  that  l^e 
'Mn/yju/e  risk  of  beinff'condemned;  for  it   shows  pni- 

*Plat  Tit  Solon. 
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dence,  and  good  sense,  and  good  feeling,  that  he  chose 
rather  to  wear  the  appearance  of  submission  to  aathoritf, 
than  to  outrage  popular  opinion  by  the  visible  astnimp- 
tion  of  irresponsible  power.  Of  his  lenity  towarai 
those  who  personally  offended  or  injured  him,  serenl 
stories  are  told.  A  young  man  who  was  attached  to 
his  daughter,  with  the  help  of  his  friends  carried  her 
off  forcibly  from  a  sacrifice  upon  the  sea-shore,  at  wludi 
she  was  assisting.  Their  galley  was  intercepted  by  Hip- 
pias,  who  was  then  cruising  in  search  of  pirates,  and 
they  were  led  captives  to  Athens.  Being  brought  b(y 
fore  the  injured  father,  they  scorned  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  entreaty,  boldly  declaring  that  they  had  hdd 
death  cheap  from  the  time  of  undertaking  the  enterprise. 
Pisistratus,  struck  with  the  high  spirit  of  the  youth,  gava 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  &ie  principal,  and  thus  con- 
verted dangerous  enemies  into  valuable  and  attached 
friends.*  The  above  extract  from  Plutarch  bears  witnea 
to  his  charity,  which  yet  was  not  indiscriminate,  nor 
abused  to  the  encouragement  of  idleness ;  against  wbidi 
he  not  only  enacted  laws,  but  would  inquire  of  any  one 
whom  he  saw  unemployed  in  the  market-place,  whether 
it  were  owing  to  the  want  of  agricultural. implemenlii 
and  if  it  were  so,  he  would  supply  the  deficiency. 

In  this,  however,  perhaps  policy  was  as  much  coo- 
cemed  as  charity.  Having  obtained  his  power  throttfji 
the  support  of  the  democratical  party,  it  was  now  mi 
object  to  consolidate  and  establish  it  upon  the  dovmfidl 
of  that  interest,  by  removing  the  multitude  as  far  » 
possible  from  the  city,  and  compelling  them  to  foliov 
agricultural  labour.  Another  reason  might  be  the  im- 
provement of  the  revenue,  towards  which  he  exacted 
the  tithes  of  all  agricultural  produce.  A  humorooi 
story  is  told  of  an  old  man,  who  was  found  by  him  cul- 
tivating a  stubborn  and  rocky  piece  of  ground.  '*  What 
harvest  can  you  derive  from  thence  ?"  he  said.  ;"  Aches 
snd  blisters,  and  the  tithe  o^  \]i[ic!ai  ^soe&  to  Pisistratos.*' 
TJw  answer  was  well  received,  wA  ^iwsa^  totXioa^m. 
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rom  the  tax.  On  this  subject,  however, 
conduct  was  generally  unjust  and  oppressive, 
nly  forced  the  poorer  Athenians  to  a  rural 
duded  them  from  the  city,  and  made  them 
icular^dress,  that  this  exclusion  might  be  the 
«ed.  "  At  the  same  time  he  proved  himself 
mt  to  their  interest,  by  appointing  a  public 
)r  those  who  were  wounded  in  uie  public 

nuch  to  be  wished  that  our  information  con- 
policy  of  Pisistratus  and  the  public  af&irs  of 
nng  his  administration  were  more  minute  $ 
al  silence  of  history  concerning  this  period 
least  that  it  was  one  of  tranquillity  and  hap- 
'e  have  seen  already  that  his  private  charac- 
able  ;  it  remains  to  be  added  that  his  tastes 
(it  and  his  mind  cultivated.     By  many  he  is 
1  the  list  of  worthies  distinguished  as  the 
I  of  Greece  ;  indeed  all  writers  who  mention 
$s1imony  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  his 
rers ;  and  he  possesses  a  strong  claim  to  the 
f  the  world  at  large,  if  it  be  true  that  he  col- 
rendered  into  oitler  the  scattered  iraemcnts 
J  poems  before  they  were  irretrievably  cor- 
.  confused  by  the  inaccuracies  of  oral  tradi- 
id  he  scarcely  deserves  less  credit  ;for  having 
rst  to  establish  a  public  library  :  an  institution 

.  Pisistratus. 

accused,  however,  of  having  interpolated  several 

Xify  Athenian  vanity,  and  one  with  a  deeper  view  ; 

ly,  which  says  of  Ajax,  that  he  ranged  his  own 

y£  the  Athenian  ships  (II.  ii.  558^  with  the  purpose 

hening  Athens'  claim  to  Salamis,  then  hotly  con- 

Megara.    The  Megarian  versions  said,  on  the 

id,  that  Ajax  led  ships  from  Salamis,  and  from 

Nisoea,  and  other  towns  of  Megaris.     Both.  t]b\s 

i  the  credit  of  collecting  Homer's  poems,  are  aa- 

L^Jh^"j!^.^^^^'-    Some  eminent  modem 
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most  valuable  in  all  ages  and  places,  but  especially  be- 
fore the  introduction  €?  printing,  when  the  price  of  book] 
rendered  it  impossible  ior  any  but  the  wealthy  to  pos- 
sess them.  He  also  devoted  much  of  his  attention  anc 
revenue  to  the  embellishment  of  the  dty  ;  he  built  foun- 
tains,  and  a  gymnasium,  or  place  of  exercise  ;  he  threw 
his  private  gardens  open  to  the  public ;  he  dedicated  a 
temple  to  the  Pythian  Apollo,  and  had  commenced 
anotner  to  Olympian  Zeus,  the  Latin  Jupiter,  when  hii 
labours  were  interrupted  by  death,  b.c.  527,  after  he 
had  enjoyed  for  ten  years  in  tranquillity  the  sovereignty 
which  ne  had  pursued  for  so  many  anxious  years.  U€ 
left  a  name  adorned  by  many  virtues  and  accomplish- 
ments, and  blemished  apparently  only  by  one  great  fault, 
ambition  :  but  this,  the  master-passion  of  .his  life,  hai 
sullied  his  numerous  great  and  good  qualities,  as  a  tainted 
fountain  pollutes  the  whole  stream.  Had  he  been  a 
rightful  sovereign,  he  might  have  been  hailed  as  the 
&ther  of  his  country :  instead  of  which  his  fellow- 
citizens  saw  in  him  only  the  parent  of  a  hated  and  pro- 
scribed race,  and  later  ages  ^*  damn  him  with  the  tainf 
praise"  of  being  the  best  of  tyrants. 

His  sons  Hipparchus  and  Hippias*  appear  to  have 
sacceeded  quietly  to  his  authority ;  whidi  tney  shared  in 
oommon,  Hipparchus  filling  the  more  prominent  statioii. 
Their  fathers  virtues  descended  to  them,  and  Athens  foi 
some  time  flourished  under  ^eir  guidance.  The  strong 
expression  of  Plato  is,  Uiat  the  Athenians  lived  as  in  old 
times  under  the  reign  of  Saturn.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  Hipparchus  made  the  collection  of  Homer's  poems 
which  others  have  ascribed  to  Pisistratus,  and  caused 
tiiem  to  be  publicly  rwwi  in  the  order  of  their  arrange- 

*  Much  doubt  has  arisen  which  of  these  was  the  elder. 
Thucydides  says,  contrary  to  tiie  gaieral  opinion,  that  it  was 
Hippias,  and  he  seems  to  be  oorroborated  by  Herodotus ;  bii^ 
it  18  a  question  of  no  importance,  and  not  worth  discossioiL 
Pisistratus  left  a  third  le^timate  son,  named  Thessalus,  of 
whom  scarce  any  mention  is  made  in  history,  and  a  natural 

^o,  HegesistratuB,  established  Vf  Yns  M«c  as  tyrant  d 

Sigeum,  on  the  Hellespont 
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i  Panathenaic  festival ;  and  fiirthcr  displayed 
the  patronage  of  Anacreon  and  Simonides, 
duced  by  his  liberality  to  take  up  their  abode 
And  having  thus  provided  for  the  mental 
)f  the  citizens,  he  tamed  his  attention  to  the 
t  of  the  rustic  population,   and  with  this 
Hennee*  to  be  erected  in  the  main  streets 
and  boroughs,  upon  which  he  inscribed  in 
30st  pithy  maxims  which  he  had  heard  or 
bat  so  the    countiymen,  wandering  about, 
of  his  wisdom,  and  come  from  the  fields  and 
further  instructed  in  it     Two  of  these  sea- 
preserved— **  The  memorial  of  Hipparchus. 
*eive  a  friend."    "The  memorial  of  Hip- 
Deport,  meditating  justice."     Further,  we 
itimony  of  Thucydides,  that  he  oppressed  not 
)ut  bore  himself  ever  inoffensively,  and  that 
ints  held  virtue  and  wisdom  in  great  account 
lime,  and  taking  of  the  Athenians  but  a 
Mrt  of  their   revenues,    (they  diminished, 
.^isistratos's  impost  by  one  liali,)  adorned  the 
,'ed  their  wars,  and  performed  the  riffhts  of 
m.    In  other  points  they  were  governed  by  the 
*ly  established,  save  that  they  took  care  ever 
the  magistracy  men  of  their  o^n  adherence." 
een  years  they  ruled  in  peace  and  honour, 
igth  a  angle  s^ct  of  oppression  and  insult,  a 
violation  of  the  maxims  of  temperance  and 
ich  their  conduct  as  well  as  their  {nx>cepts 
produced  a  revolution  upon  which  probably 
es  of  all  Greece  have  hinged, 
ihus  had  conceived  a  personal  ill-will  towards 
m  citizen  named  Harmodius,  which  he  vented 
ng  publicly  the  offender's  sister.      Another 
ristogiton,  had  reasons  of  his  own  for  wbhing 
parchus:  ne  stimulated  his  friend  Harmoduia 
er  sensa  of  the  injury,  and  they  resolved  to 
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wash  away  their  wrongs  in  hlood.  But  few  associates 
were  admitted  to  the  knowledge  of  their  plot,  which  was 
to  be  executed  at  the  Panathenaic  festival,  when  it  was 
usual  for  all  persons  to  appear  in  arms.  HipparchiM 
alone  was  personally  offensive  ;  but  to  dissolve  the 
tyranny,  and  to  secure  themselves  from  retribution, 
Hippias  was  to  be  involved  in  his  brother's  fate.  On 
the  morning  of  the  festival,  while  Hippias,  attended  by 
his  guards,  was  in  the  Ceramicus,*  ordering  the  pro- 
cession, Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  saw  one  of  the  con- 
spirators conversing  with  him  familiarly,  "  for  Hippias 
was  accessible  to  all."  Thinking  themselves  betrayed, 
they  resolved,  at  least,  to  take  vengeance  on  the  more 
obnoxious  party,  and  hastened  to  seek  Hipparchus, 
whom  they  slew.  Harmodius  was  slain  in  the  tumult 
which  ensued.  Aristogiton  escaped  for  a  time,  but  was 
soon  after  taken  and  put  to  dcatli. 

The  news  being  brought  instantly  to  Hippias  before 
others  had  heard  it,  he  dissembled  his  emotion,  and  bade 
the  citizens  repair  to  a  certain  spot  without  their  arms, 
as  if  he  wished  to  address  them  previous  to  the  pro- 
cession. He  then  summoned  his  guard,  and  selected 
from  the  assembled  multitude  all  whom  he  suspected, 
or  found  armed  with  daggers,  a  weapon  not  generally 
worn  by  those  celebrating  the  festival.  Thus  for  the 
present  he  preserved  his  power;  but  his  temper  was 
changed  by  the  danger  which  he  had  escaped,  and  his 
government  became  jealous  and  intolerable.  Many  were 
slain,  and  many  fled  to  join  the  exiled  Alcmeeoiiidae, 
whose  cause  became  daily  more  popular  at  Athens,  and 
throughout  the  rest  of  Greece,  until  at  length  they  gained 
strong  sufficient  to  enable  them,  with  the  assistance  of 
Lacedsemon,  to  lay  siege  to  Hippias  in  Athens,  in  the 
fourth  year  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus.  The  city, 
however,  was  strong  and  well  provisioned  ;  and  ho 
might  have  baffled  their  patience,  but  for  a  fortunate 
chance  which  threw  his  children,  with  those  of  his  lead- 

*  A  space  in  the  city,  suTTonnded  by  public  buildings,  in 
wbicb  the  people  usually  held  lYveit  m<se\Mi^. 
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ly  into  the  hiiidi  of  the  tiilwiff.  Pmatil 
railed,  and  tlie  town  florrendered.  en  fon- 
Jie  obnoodoiu  shoold  receire  no  injvT.  kmt 
Aitica  within  fire  daji.  Hippias  retired  m» 
rhen  adTanced  in  jrean,  he  aocompaaicd  the 
Darius  in  hope  of  reooreriog^  his  fiorerncntT : 
at  ooonselled  its  descent  upon  tiie  pjaaa'ol' 
iv-here  once  before  be  had  landed  aader  a 
and  lie  is  reported  bv  Cicero  to  have  beeo 
nemoiable  battle  whicL  ensoed.* 

ezpolsion  of  Hippias,  the  memorr  of  Har- 
Aiistogiton  was  hulowed  bv  the  Athcniaaa 
r  which  the  imagination  of  a  gratefbl  people 
Brazen  statues  were  erected  in  haoaar  of 
be  side  of  which,  in  after-times,  thoae  «f 

Cassius  were  placed),  their  dfwmwfants 
in  perpetuity  wim  the  privilege  of  eating  in 
umt  at  the  public  cost,  with  select  pUees  at 
spectacles,  and  with  immunity  from  tazet : 
,  forbidden  to  be  borne  by  slaves,  were 
\e  celebrated  at  all  future  Panathenaie  fe^^- 

the  orators  of  Athens  wished  to  find  a  theoK 

national  Tanity,  it  was  to  the  praises  of  ijyr 
s,  or  the  events  of  the  Persian  war,  that  th^y 
f  et,  after  all  these  tributes  of  ^dmmiorm.  \t 
y  ^Bschines,  that  '*  a  temperate  and  govenaed 
lodified  the  character  of  those  bene&ctws  of 
aen  supereminent  in  all  \irtues,  that  thctfe 
Bnegynsed  their  deeds  do  vet  Appear  therein 
in  SuoTi  of  the  things  performed  by  tiunk.'* 
vagant,  or  probably  pretended,  enthusiaffm 
lured,  thougn  not  oonunended,  as  a  privilege 

t  lib.  ix.  10. 

dem  language  this  would   be   the   tovn-hall* 

a  table  kepthere  for  the  Pirtanes  ^ther  r^Eixn 

1  tbe  seaaie  f(v  the  time  being ^^  and  U*  have  tb«s 

^S"  -Aene  (afnfc^ts  /r  npvratfti^j  was  oue  *A.  U^ 

oaaratbatbis  coantrjr coald  bestow  co  iUL  hXki^,- 
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assumed  by.  advocates  and  public  speakers  in  all 
but  we  cannot  extend  the  same  toleratum  to  Simo 
who  had  benefited  by  the  friendship  and  libera 
the  deceased,  when  he  asserts  '<  that  a  light  broke 
Athens  when  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  slew 
parchus."  Their  exjMt  was  a  favourite  subject  < 
odes*  with  which  the  musical  Athenians  enlivened 
entertainments,  one  of  which,  composed  by  Callis 
has  been  preserved,  and  is  esteemed  among  the  n 
specimens  of  the  lyric  muse  of  Greece. 

I'll  wreath  my  sword  in  myrtle  bough, 
The  sword  that  lud  the  tyrant  low, 
When  patriots,  burning  to  be  free. 
To  A&ens  gave  equality. 

Harmodius,  hidl !  though  reft  of  breath, 
Thou  ne'er  shalt  feel  the  stroke  of  death ; 
The  heroes'  happy  islesf  shall  be 
The  bright  abode  allotted  thee. 


*  Al}u8ioD8  to  the  affection  with  which  these  ] 
were  regarded,  both  generally  and  with  reference 
custom,  are  frequent  in  Aristophanes.— See  'Ivir.  786/ 
980,  2^  1225. 

t  Not  the  Hesperides,  but  an  island  called  Achil 

Leuce,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  consecrated  to  A 

where  his  tomb  was  visible.    The  hero,  however,  mu 

been  there  in  proper  person,  ance  he  espoused  either  H 

Iplugenia,  and  had  a  son  by  her.    Here  he  dwelt  : 

petual  youth,  with  Diomed,  the  Ajaxes,  and  other 

Many  mytholodcal  tales  are  related  concerning  the 

Birds  swept  and  sprinkled  the  temple  of  Achilles  wit! 

from  their  wings :  pjassing  vessels  often  heard  the  m 

sweet  yet  awe-inspiring  music;    others  distinguidi 

din  of  arms  and  horses  and  the  shouts  of  battle.    If 

anchored  for  the  nieht  off  the  island,  Achilles  and 

would  come  on  board,  drink  with  the  sailors,  and  ^sin 

ibe  verses  of  Homer,  with  particulars  of  their  p 

^ventures,  even  of  the  most  deWeaXft  ^««m»dQn.    • 

jwa  who  van  tared  to  sleep  upon  Kiie  VAjkA-^v^  v 

-AebiUes,  and  taken  home  to  imp  wiAi'Vsffii,^>«^ 

P^jred  the  lyre,  and  Patroclua  ^r^e^  ^«^»ft^-  ^ 


CBS  BOC  ID  be  del ^ 

t  the  adOBS  in  tkji  trveifT  v<r»  Vniflai 
f«K.    The  adMin  vBo  fjpak  c^  X 


■V  a  priiw  qfiTel.  a  j^ 

bar  monooB  and  tzwxr  ^fltrsc.    Juonr 

I  on  an  iaifiiidaal  has  |B.mui  iidSii  » 
jMijed  iiivpoaed  man  At  ^mrzusui 


t  if  it  wefe  bcBcficttk^T  < 
■b  shoold  vork  est  &  seaoai  caoj.  , 
kis  conafancj  en  at  so  remec  fci!rr»^ 
mJBttte  cai«  of  the  ir  f  if  liifiiiiiM  iir  ^ 

uA  iieitiier  iti  BKMrvei  Bor  iM  4 

■Rafter  the  kn^  lapaeof  apn.! 
vhich  hare  been  shovered  on  i ' 
vcrtfaeles  aftdcd  riiai;  j  the  i 
mMigfa  her,  of  the  diiiiaHl  vorhL    The 
bed^be  fir-s^ited  aad  aette  which 
lie  chaises  which  a  snsie  < 


^ 
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people,  and  to  punish  the  ambition  which  produced  such 
fatal  effects.  From  the  apparently  uninterrupted  con- 
tent which  prevailed  at  Athens  during  a  period  of 
twenty-four  years,  from  the  last  return  of  Pisistratus  to 
the  death  of  Hipparchus,  there  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  but  for  private  enmity,  the  brothers  might 
have  borne  uninterrupted  sway  for  the  natural  period  of 
their  lives.  That  of  Hippias  was  prolonged  for  twenty- 
three  years  ;  making  a  sufficient  period  in  the  whole  to 
have  habituated  the  Athenians  to  usurpation,  and  to 
have  enabled  him  to  transfer  the  scejptre  to  his  children 
as  easily  as  he  received  it  from  his  father.  Atheni, 
thus  converted,  like  the  Ionian  cities,  into  a  tyranny,* 
would  probably  have  offered  no  more  effectual  progxev 
than  they  did  to  the  Persian  power,  and  without  htf 
assistance  all  Greece  would  have  &llen  under  die 
dominion  of  the  King.f  To  pursue  the  subject  further 
would  be  both  rash  and  useless :  it  is  obvious  that  mdi 
an  event  would  have  exercised  a  most  powerful  influenDe 
over  the  subsequent  history  of  mankind  :  to  define  that 
influence  would  be  difficult  to  the  most  penetratuurand 
comprehensive  understanding,  and  the  attempt  would  be 
presumption  here. 

In  the  Italian  republics  of  the  middle  ages  we  fiod 
the  age  of  Greece  revived,  though  on  a  smaller  icde 
and  ynth  diminished  splendour.  The^  exhibit  in  the 
some  colours  the  results  of  multiplymg  small  ind^ 
pendent  states,  where  every  citizen  may  feel  that  he  hii 
an  individual  as  well  as  a  general  interest  in  public  at 
fairs,  and  cvcr^r  city  that  she  is  concerned  in  the  domeitk 
quarrels  of  hcr'ncighbours.  The  effects  of  such  a  STite* 
are  manifest  alike  in  either  country :  the  good,  in  the 
remarkable  number  of  distinguished  men  ^ixluced  fagf 
them  ;  the  bod,  in  the  prevaEince  of  external  aggreaBioa 

*  See  Herod,  iv.  137,  for  the  change  in  policy  arising  iiroB 
sach  a  change  in  constitution. 
f  BawiAftff.     The  king,  simply  mA  Vj  '\!»-«MMSBHbc- 
^e  title   by  which  the  Persuui  monKt^iV  ^%*  ^sebrwiJ^ 
Juiowa  in  Greece. 
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il  discard,  rignalised  alike  by  political  acute- 
ihing  profligacy,  and  revolting  cruelty.  Above 
ce  and  AUiens  are  naturally  associated  by 
ed  eminence  in  art  and  literature  ;  they  were 
guiahed  for  the  mercurial  temper  and  lively 
I  of  then*  citizens,  and  political  resemblances 
nting  to  complete  the  comparison.  The  early 
ihe  Florentme  constitution,  the  gradual  de- 
the  nobles,  by  the  rise  of  the  commons  to 
.  importance,  tneir  exclusion  from  public  of- 
onours,  the  elevation  of  a  plebeian  aristocracy 
uins  of  the  feudal  nobility,  and  the  division 
imons  into  an  oligarchical  and  a  democratical 
briefly  and  clearly  related  in  Perceval's  His- 
ily,  and  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the 
aversion  of  the  Athenian  Eupatridee.  Towards 
rthe  fourteenth  century,  the  oligarchy,  headed 
dly  of  Albizzi,  succeeded  in  obtaining  pos- 
the  sovemment,  which  it  held  for  fifty  years 
1  and  undisturbed  sway.  But  their  opponents, 
mt,  were  not  crushed :  as  new  families  gained 
'  trade,  they  grew  impatient  of  political  in- 
tnd  exclusion :  and  the  Medici,  one  of  the 
iguished  houses  of  the  popular  nobles,  who 
ranked  in  opposition  to  me  Albizzi,  were 
■egarded  as  the  stay  of  the  democratic  cause, 
this  time  that  Cosmo  de'  Medici  appeared  in 
i.  The  characters  and  adventures  of  this  dis- 
i  man  and  of  his  immediate  descendants  ofier 
number  of  coincidences  with  those  of  Pisis- 
.  his  iiunily. 

beginning  of  the  fifteenth  centuir,  Giovanni, 
*  of  Cosmo,  was  the  most  distinguished  person 
luse  and  party.  The  great  w^th  which  he 
ired  by  commerdai  adventure  was  set  off  by 
y  and  unblemished  int^frity :  and  though  here- 
i|ipo0ed  to  the  ruling  hction,  his  own  dismdv- 
mt&rfBre  in  poUtica,  and  the  moderation  of  \ns 

inHuence.    ^^tZio^Ai8«on  6o«no  succeeded, 

12 
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and  being  possessed  of  greater  talents  and  a  more  stir- 
ring ambition,  he  took  an  active  part  in  public  life,  and  ] 
be^me  the  recognised  leader  of  the  popular  imrty.  ' 
The  older  heads,  under  whose  temperate  guidance  Flo-  ^^ 
rence  had  enjoyed  a  long  interval  of  tranquillity,  woe  ' 
now  deceased,  and  Rinaldo  degl'  Albizd,  a  young  man  '} 
of  inierior  judgment  and  stronger  passions,  had  sucraeded  ' 
to  their  influence.  He  observed  and  endeavoured  to  * 
check  the  growing  spirit  of  discontent,  and  therebj  ^ 
hastened  a  crisis  which  he  was  unprepared  to  meet  * 
By  his  machinations  Cosmo  was  brought  to  trial  npn  ; 
a  frivolous  and  unfounded  charge,  and  thourii  his  ukf  ^ 
which  was  aimed  at,  was  preserved  by  a  judidoua  briber  0 
he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  bamshment  ibr  tn  ^ 
years.  He  auietly  submitted  to  the  decree,  and  retivei  ' 
to  Venice,  wnere  he  was  received  with  distinguiihcd  ^^ 
honour:  but  Rinaldo  had  miscalculated  his  strength;  ^ 
the  next  year  a  set  of  magistrates  came  into  office  ute  '^ 
were  attached  to  the  Medici,  and  by  them  the  dominaft  ^ 
family  was  overthrown  and  expelled,  and  Cosmo  tri*  ) 
umphantly  recalled. 

The  youth  then  of  Pisistratus  and  of  the  FloratiM 
commenced  under  the  same  political  aspect,  and  vti   ' 
marked  by  the  same  adventures ;  but  the  advantage  tiui  ' 
far  is  clearly  on  the  side  of  the  latter,  who  owed  Ui  ' 
first  elevation  to  hereditary  distinction  and  to  his  owt 
merit,  and  his  recall  to  the  voice  of  his  coantrymcB  ' 
constitutionally  expressed.     And  the  resemblance  of  ' 
their  youth  holds  good  through  their  maturcr  yean: 
they  alike  retained  uieir  sway  to  the  end  of  a  prosperav 
life,  and  alike  employed  it  with  beneficence  and  mode- 
ration ;    for  though  the  triumph  of  Cosmo  was  not 
unstained  by  blo^,  and  he  heatated  not  to  ensure  ill 
stability,  when  threatened,  by  the  exile  of  his  opponenis 
and  the  retrenchment  of  popular  rights,  yet  his  metsuras 
scorn  dictated  by  prudence,  not  by  revenge :  they  an 
unjwHuted  by  the  atrocious  cnie\\A«&^  common  in  Ittlian 
party  €HyntC8ts,  and  FloTCXvccy^f^V^'^'**'^'*^''*''"^!***^ 
vndcr  his  adiniuistratiou.    lie  vicfAsA,  ^n^ wi»  ^^aa 
i^isistmtus,  the  ostentafiorv  oY  xVmX  v^^w  n«\«s2«i>x^^ 
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der  not  to  hare  poMened ;  and  presented 

he  spectacle  of  a  merchant  raised  to  the 

srM  state,  pursuing  his  original  profession 

and  success,  and  declining  the  alliance  of 

marry  his  children  among  his  fellow-eiti> 

3  treated  as  if  they  were  in  reality,  no  less> 

irance,  his  equals.     No  superior  magnifi- 

ished  his  establishment  or  his  table  ;  but 

{ profusely  employed  in  distributing  favours 

nim,  until  there  was  scarce  a  man  of  hift 

8  not  bound  to  him  by  some  personal  tie* 

r  temper,  and  to  the  simplicity  ot  his  tastes 

he  owes  the  enviable  reputation  which  he 

Had  he  assumed  the  ostentation  of  a  prince, 

les  and  power  might  well  have  warranted.. 

is  which  he  dispensed  would  have  carried 

e  impress  of  servitude.     But  men  forgive 

eanly  than  mortifications,  and  his  fellow- 

iciled  themselves  to  the  unconstitutional 

'  one  who  treated  them  in  every-day  life  aft 

displayed  his  elevation  only  in  the  extent 

isity,  and  a  freer  cultivation  and  patronage 

fiudnating  in  art  and  literature. 

described  Cosmo  de'  Medici  as  exercising 

3  less  thtm  regal  in  a  republic  whose  magis- 

changed  every  two  months,  and  in  which 

assessed  ostensible  office  and  authority,  nor 

ipport  which  has  often  enabled  usurpers  to 

h  all  other  title.    The  reader,  therefore^ 

068  to  understand  the  nature  of  his  influence ; 

led  in  the  following  passage.     ^*  The  au- 

h  Cosmo  and  his  descendants  exercised  ia 

iring  the  sixteenth  century,  was  of  a  very 

ore,  and  consisted  rather  in  a  tacit  influence 

irt,  and  a  voluntary  acquiescence  on  that  of 

,  than  in  any  prescribed  or  definite  compact 

»m.     The  form  of  government  was  ostenaibY^ 

Mnd  was  directed  by  a  government  ol*  text 

landard^bearer,  who  was  chosen  everyWO 
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months.  Under  this  establishment  the  citizens  imagined 
they  enjoyed  the  full  exercise  of  their  liberties ;  but 
sach  was  the  power  of  the  Medici,  that  they  generally 
either  assumea  to  themselves  the  first  ofiices  of  the  state, 
or  nominated  such  persons  as  they  thought  proper  to 
those  employments.  In  this,  however,  they  paid  great 
respect  to  popular  opinion .  That  opposition  of  interests, 
so  genenmy  apparent  between  the  people  and  their 
rulers,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  perceived  at  Florence, 
where  superior  qualifications  and  industry  were  the 
surest  recommendations  to  public  authority  and  favour ; 
and,  satisfied  that  they  could  at  any  time  withdraw 
themselves  from  a  connexion  that  exacted  no  engage- 
ments, and  required  only  a  temponuy  acquiescence,, 
the  Florentines  considered  the  Medici  as  the  fathers, 
and  not  the  rulers  of  the  republic.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  chiefs  of  this  house,  by  appearing  rather  to  dedine 
than  to  court  the  honours  bestowed  upon  them,  and  by  a 
singular  moderation  in  the  use  of  them  when  obtained, 
were  careful  to  maintain  the  character  of  simple  dtizens 
of  Florence,  and  servants  of  the  state.  An'interchange 
of  reciprocal  good  offices  was  the  only  tie  by  which  the 
Florentines  and  tiie  Medici  were  bound,  and  parhaps- 
the  long  continuance  of  their  connexion  may  be  attributed 
to  the  very  circumstance  of  its  being  in  the  power  of 
either  of  the  parties  at  any  time  to  have  dissolved  it."* 
The  state  of  things  described  in  a  former  part  of  thii 
passage  correspond  with  what  the  Greeks  called  tyrannjr, 
and  in  the  same  sense  in  which  Pisistratus  was  tyrant  of 
Athens,  Cosmo  and  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  were  lyrants  of 
Florence.  But  in  his  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  their 
power,  Mr.  Roscoe's  partialities  appear  to  have  led  him 
astray.  The  Medici,  from  their  bnlliant  qualities,  were 
possessed  ;of  the  affections  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
countrymen,  and  it  so  chanced,  therefore,  that  the  one 
were  as  ready  to  submit  as  the  other  to  command.  Bat 
it  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  the  connexion  with  a 
&mi]y  which  had  usurped  the  entire  command  of  the 

*  Lift  of  Lorenzo  de^  Me^ci,  OaK^.\. 
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»  disposal  of  the  magistracies,  could  have 
I  at  any  time ;  or  indeed  that  it  could  ever 
solved,  except  by  force  of  arms :  and  the 
deration,  however  applicable  to  the  two 
is  scarcely  due  to  Lorenzo,  who  abolished 
low  of  a  popular  magistracy,  and  asserted 
«  of  all  functionaries  upon  himself,*  whose 
ras  upon  a  scale  of  regal  extravagance,  and 
8  country  bankrupt  to  prevent  the  bank- 
house.    For  he  carried  on  the  vast  com- 
lishment  by  which  his  grandfather  Cosmo 
wealth;  but  with  such  different  success, 
•ompelled  to  debase  the  national  currency 
3  for  meeting  his  mercantile  engagements, 
embling  Pisistratus  in  the  elegance  of  his 
,ke  him,  at  a  time  which  enabled  him  to 
IF  benefits  upon  society.     To  the  Athenian 
owe  the  preservation  of  Homer  s  poems  in 
brm ;  to  the  Florentine  and  to  his  family 
iy  indebted  for  those  ^treasures  of  ancient 
ich  time  has  spared ;  which,  four  centuries 
pidly  decaying  in  obscurity,  or,  by  a  more 
were  defaced  to  make  room  for  lying  legends 
c  quibbles,  until,  early  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
enlightened  spirits  eagerly  devoted  them- 
juing  what  still  remained.     The  vast  wealtii 
nd  his  extensive  correspondence  were  ever 
employed  in  the  service  of  learning ;  at  the 
he  men  of  letters,  by  whom  he  loved  to  bo 
his  agents  were  continually  charged  to  buy 
copied  whatever  manuscripts  could  be  found 
or  Asia;  he  founded  public  libraries,  and 
1  that  which  is'  still  named  after  his  grand- 
lurentian,  and  supported  the  cause  of  litera- 
ording  countenance  to  all  who  cultivated  it 
ss.     His  mansions  were  filled   with  gcma, 
J  jxantings,  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  and 
sndlie  was  the  friend  no  less  than  tbe  pxo- 

*Sism(mdi,  cbap.  xc. 
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tector  of  Donatcllo  and  Masaccio,  to  whom  sculpture 
and  painting  respectively  are  much  indebted  for  their  ' 
rapid  advance.  Nor  was  he  so  much  absorbed  by  Aese 
tastes,  or  by  affairs  of  state,  as  to  neglect  his  domestic  : 
concerns,  and  the  flourishing  condition  of  his  estates  of 
Carcggi  and  CafFagiuolo  l^re  witness  to  his  skill  and 
attention  to  agriculture,  as  did  his  foreign  dealings  to  his 
mercantile  knowledge  and  success.  i 

Architecture,  however,  was  his  favourite  pursuit.  Like  , 
Fisistratus,  he  spent  vast  sums  in  ornamenting  his  dty,  » 
and  if  his  gloiy  as  a  patron  of  the  art  be  inferior  to  that  ; 
of  Pericles — if  he  cannot  boast,  like  Augustus,  that  he  ; 
found  Florence  of  brick,  and  left  it  of  marble,  he  has 
one  claim  to  our  praise  which  neither  they  nor  probably 
any  other  public  improver  of  ancient  or  modern  times  i 
has  possessed,  nameiy,  that  the  expenses  of  his  works  < 
were  defrayed  from  his  private  fortune.  It  appears  from 
a  memorandum  of  his  grandson,  Lorenzo,  that  in  thirty- 
seven  years  their  house  had  spent  in  buildings,  charities, 
and  contributions  to  the  state,  no  less  than  663,755 
golden  florins,  equivalent  to  more  than  1,300,0001.  of 
the  present  day.  The  magnificent  edifice  known  as  the 
Kiccardi  palace  was  built  by  Michelozzi  for  Cosmo's  re* 
sidencc ;  under  his  patronage  the  dome  of  the  Florentine 
cathedral  was  reared ;  he  built  churches  and  convents, 
the  enumeration  of  which  would  be  tedious,  and  erected 
a  palace  upon  each  of  his  four  country  estates.  To 
these  retreats  he  betook  himself  in  his  declining  yean, 
and,  estranged  from  politics  and  surrounded  by  men  of 
letters,  he  passed  the  evening  of  his  life  in  tranquillity, 
unmolested  by  any  enemy  except  the  gout.  Its  close 
alone  was  clouded  by  the  death  of  his  younger  son, 
whom  he  regarded  as  the  destined  supporter  of  his  name 
and  grandeur,  for  the  bad  health  of  the  elder  incapaci- 
tated him  for  an  active  life  ;  and  the  aged  statesman,  as 
he  was  carried  through  the  vast  palace  which  he  had  no 
longer  strength  to  traverse  on  toot,  exclaimed  with  a 
sw'h,  **Thi8  housQ  is  too  large  fet  so  «n«\\  ^  ^wnilj.* 
-^  dicii  y^ithin  a  year  of  b\s  son/m  \4^\^\wq^\s^>»& 
/nends,  and  regretted  even  by  \v\s  etvcimca,  xsVo  ^Tt^Asft^ 
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of  his  partisans  when  restrained  no  longer 
bity  ana  moderation  of  their  chief;  and 
•re  the  best  witness  to  his  virtues,  when 
i  on  his  tonib  the  title  of  Father  of  his 

Medici,  his  eldest  son,  in  name  succeeded 

's  influence;  but  owing  to  his  infirmities  he 

fly  in  the  country,  while,  under  shelter  of 

d  name  of  Medici,  a  few  citizens  monopolized 

ration  of  justice  and  the  management  of  the 

onverted  both  to  their  own  private  and  cor- 

lent.     He  died  in  1469,  leaving  two  sons, 

uned  the  Magnificent,  and   Giuliano;   the 

ig  less  than  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and 

ive  years  his  junior.     Had  the  Florentines 

mimated  by  their  ancient  spirit,  there  was 

t  favourable  opportunity  for  the  recovery  of 

t,  under  various  pretexts,  most  of  the  distin- 

nilies  under  whom  the  people  might  have 

mselves  had  been  driven  into  exile,  and  the 

rtues  of  Cosmo,  and  his  unquestioned  pre- 

s  a  party  leader,  had  laid  the  foundations  of 

iry  influence,  and  prepared  a  way  for  the  en- 

3  of  the  constitution.     So  fully  was  the  pre- 

party  aware  of  this,  that  the  men  who  nad 

jnce  in  the  name  of  Piero,  but  without  refer- 

s  will,  and  who  had  embittered  the  close  of 

^  their  profligacy  and  corruption,  instead  of 

ly  the  youth  of  his  sons  to  shako  off  this  nomi- 

tion,  were  eager  to  ascribe  to  them  a  power 

ij  did  not  possess.    They  took  measures  to 

under  an  empty  name,  a  junto  which  assured 

tie  distribution  of  all  places  and  the  disposal 

renue.     The  ambassadors  who  had  been  used 

with  Thomas  Soderini,  the  citizens  who  had 

Q  aware  that  their  fortunes  depended  on  \i\s 

astened  to  visit  him,  upoa  the  deatbof  PV^to. 

Tini  feared  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  his  associates  ^ 

fio^eo  bis  party  by  accepting  these  marVft  o 

He  sent  the  citizens  who  waited  on  Vv\m  to  W 

1  a 
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oung  Medici,  as  the  only  chiefs  of  the  state ;  he  assem- 
tied  the  men  of  most  importance,  and  presenting  Lo- 
renzo and  his  brother,  advised  them  to  preserve  to  tho«e 
young  men  the  credit  which  their  house  had  cx\joyed 
during  thirty-five  years,  and  suggested  that  it  was  fer 
easier  to  maintain  a  power  already  strengthened  by  time 
than  to  found  a  new  one. 

The  Medici  received  with  modesty  the  marks  of 
attachment  and  respect  which  were  piud  to  Uiem  in  the 
name  of  the  commonwealth,  and  for  several  years  they 
did  not  endeavour  to  assume  an  authority  which  ostensibly 
was  centred  in  [the  magistrates  alone,  and  which  could 
not  be  exerted  in  secret,  except  by  men  whoso  long 
services  and  known  abilities  ensured  attention.  For 
seven  years  Florence  enjoyed  domestic  peace ;  the  Me- 
dici, divided  between  their  studies  and  the  tastes  of  youth, 
at  one  time  entertained  men  the  most  distinguished  in 
art  and  letters,  at  another  amused  the  people  with  brilliant 

rtacles.  But  as  they  advanced  to  manhood,  and  took 
administration  into  their  own  hands,  their  rule  be- 
came more  absolute,  and  their  innovations  on  the  consti- 
tution more  obvious.  They  appointed  a  body  of  fire 
electors,  who  named  the  magistracy  without  any  reference 
to  Uic  people :  thev  converted  the  ualia*  into  a  pennaDeBt 
council,  in  whoso  hands  they  placed  the  legislative,  the 
administrative,  and  judicial  power;  and  by  its  means 
they  got  rid  of  their  enemies  without  legal  proceedings, 
imposed  new  taxes  at  pleasure,  and  diverted  the  revenue 
to  the  maintenance  of  their  commercial  credit  and  the 
suppoi*t  of  their  luxury.  Unwilling  that  any  shoold 
enjoy  consideration,  excepting  as  it  was  derived  from  hb 
own  influence  and  favour,  Lorenzo  excluded  from  office, 
and  depressed  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  all  tboae 
whose  nvalry  seemed  most  to  be  .feared,  but  espedal^ 
the  Fazzi,  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  powerful  nmiUes 

"'  Upon  any  emergency.  Teal  ot  pT«\«t^<i\ed,  it  was  ntaal 
^r  the  magistrates  to  convene  the  e\^ie\)&,«sA  ^ftoeost  ^ 
^Ppomtment  of  a  balioj  or  extniox^wiaxj  coQcoe^  '«\aj^ 
P^^^sessed  the  absolute  power  of  a  "Romwa.  &c^atot. 
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At  ihif  period  it  contuned  nine  men  of 
and  of  the  first  rank  in  the  city :  vet  since 
-  Piero,  but  one  of  its  members  had  been 
the  magistracy.  This  exclusion  was  the 
^e  because  one  of  them  had  married  Bianca, 
:  the  Medici.  Giuliano,  whose  temper  was 
IS,  as  his  talents  were  inferior  to  his  brother's, 
is  dissatisfaction  at  this  conduct,  and  said  to 
that  he  feared  they  should  lose  what  thej 
iping  at  too  much.  It  was  believed  also 
0  hflid  interfered  with  the  course  of  justice  to 
vanni  de*  Pazzi  of  a  rich  inheritance  which 
is  due ;  and  Francesco,  one  of  the  brothen* 
imnca,  a  man  of  violent  and  haughty  temper, 
rom  Florence,  and  established  a  bank  at 

IT.,  the  reigning  Pope,  nourished  also  an 
iiatred  against  the  Medici,  and  under  his 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  murder  them  and 
nee  under  the  power  of  the  Pazzi,  in  which 
?azzi  and  Salviati,  Archbishop  of  Pisa,  were 
tors. 

design  of  the  conspirators  was  to  assassinate 
rothers,  Lorenzo  and  Giuliano,  at  the  same 
the  murder  of  one  would  otherwise  only  have 
f  putting  the  other  on  his  guard.t    The  Pope 

d  have  been  more  agreeable  to  the  plan  of  this 
alate  from  the  original  accounts  of  Machiavelli, 
,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  conspiracy ;  but 
Its  are  Ions;  and  minute,  not  to  say  tedious, 
eqnire  muda  condensation;  and  we  gladly  avail 
the  brief  and  spirited  narrative  of  Mr.  Perceval, 
uring  against  one  prince,'*  says  Machiavelli,  *^  is 
and  dangerous  undertaking;    but  to^  conspire 
at  the  same  time  must  be  eiSier  downright  roily 
:  "  and  he  enforces  his  principle  by  the  exam^^left 
I  and  of  Harmodias  and  Aristogiton.     "  PeVom- 
;  "b^  ten  tyrants  instead  of  two  to  deal  ^VQl-" 
eiT  dangerous,  bowever,  for  any  man  to  bxaVe. 
aftlus  conspiracy,  which,  inaid,  ^aS^ 
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therefore  wrote  to  the  Cardinal  Riario,  nephew  of  Count 
Girolamo,  a  youth  of  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  whfun 
he  had  just  admitted  into  the  sacrc^d  college,  and  who 
wfs  then  studying  at  the  University  of  Pisa,  to  denra 
him  to  obey  whatever  directions  he  should  receive  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Pisa ;  and  Salviati  accordingly  carried 
him  to  a  seat  of  the  Pazzi  near  Florence.  The  conspi- 
rators knew  that  the  new  Cardinal  must  be  welcomed 
with  public  entertainments,  at  which  they  hoped  that 
the  Medici  might  be  found  present  together,  and  de- 
spatched while  unsuspicious  of  danger.  Jacopo  dc* 
Pazzi  gave  a  fete,  to  which  botli  the  brothers  were  ao* 
cordingly  invited:  Lorenzo,  however,  alone  came,  for 
Giuliano  was  indisposed.  But  Lorenzo,  as  had  been 
foreseen,  made  sumptuous  preparations  to  receive  the 
Cardinal  at  his  villa  at  Fiesolc ;  and  there  the  consjurt- 
tors  fully  resolved  to  execute  their  purpose.  The  en- 
tertainment took  place,  but  still  Giuliano  was  absent; 
and  the  Pazzi,  thus  again  disappointed,  and  despairing 
of  securing  the  presence  of  the  younger  Medici,  at  a 
second  festival  to  be  given  by  his  brother,  resolved  1» 
defer  their  enterprise  no  longer  than  the  following  Sun- 
day, when  the  Cardinal  was  to  be  present  at  high  man 
at  ihe  cathedral  of  Florence ;  an  occasion  at  which  it 
was  thought  that  neither  of  the  Medici  could  with  de- 
cency absent  himself.  There  it  was  determined  that,  ia 
the  midst  of  the  most  solemn  offices  of  religion,  the 
crime  of  assassination  should  be  perpetrated ;  that  the 
elevation  of  the  host,  as  the  kncelmg  victims  bowed 
their  heads,  should  be  the  signal  of  murder  ;  and  that  at 
the  moment  of  the  sacrifice,  the  Archbishop  Salviati  and 
others  should  seize  the  palace  of  the  signiory ,  while  Jacopo 
de'  Pazzi  was  to  raise  the  city  bv  the  cry  of  liberty. 
Francesco  de*  Pazzi  charged  himself,  together  with  Ber- 
nardo Bandini,  a  daring  and  devoted  partisan  of  his 
Jwuse,    with  the  assassination  uf  Giuliano.     Giovanni 

^'i'racnloas,  and  is  mentioned  by  a\\N?T\\eT%^\Mi«^«i^<*'^ 
^,^iot  only  a  rare,  but  ahiiost uuexamvVeA.  ««dX.— V«Ai\«A 
^f^oifrsejf,  book  iii.  chap.  6. 
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ttesecoo,  a  condottiere  in  the  papal  service, 
ngaged  with  his  single  hand  to  despatch 
le  he  understood  that  tlie  murder  was  to 
:  a  festival.  But  when  Montesecco  found 
ifore  the  altar  of  God  that  it  was  intende<l 
kI  the  blood  of  a  man  whose  hospitality  he 
,  his  courage  failed  him.  The  soldier  de- 
le  dared  not  add  sacrilege  to  murder  and 
liis  office  was  committed  to  two  ecclesiastics, 
the  same  scruples. 

le  appointed  morning  arrived,  the  Cardinal 

Lorenzo  de*  Medici  were  already  at  the 

le  church  was  rapidly  filling  with  people, 

liano  dc'  Medici  did  not  appear.     The  con- 

^n  to  dread  another  disappointment,  anOL 

le'  Pazzi  and  Bernardo   Bandini  left  \}ui 

seek  for  him,  and  to  persuade  him  thot  his 

Id  be  insidiously  remarked.     Every  fueling 

ts  at  murder  and  treachery  is  strengthened, 

im  the  terms  of  familiarity  on  which  these 

ist  been  living  with  him  whom  they  were 

death.     They  passed  their  arms  round  his 

to  draw  him  in  playful  violence  towards  the 

in  reality  to  feel  whether  he  had  put  on  his  . 

ch  he  wore  with  habitual  timidity  under  his- 

But  Giuliano  was  indisposed ;  he  had  dis- 

irmour ;  and  so  unsuspicious  was  he  at  thai 

lending  evil,  that  he  even  left  at  home  the 

ch  usually  hung  at  his  side.     As  he  entered 

and  approached  the  altar,  the  two  conspira- 

lose  to  him ;  the  two  priestly  assassins  had 

hcmselves  in  the  throng  beside  Lorenzo  ;  and 

lost  was  raised,  and  every  knee  was  bending 

n,  Bandini  struck  his  dagger  into  the  breast 

I,     The  victim  staggered  and  fell,  and  Fran- 

*azzi  threw  himself  upon  him,  with  such  b\\i\4 

besides  intiictiDg  on  him  several  blows  y;\1\i 

\t^.l^'^h    ""J^f^^'  ^^  grievously  wounded 
^e  tbigh.    At  the  same  moment  the  t^o 
\ed  Loren^,     One  of  flior«    ?      ^       T? 
wne  ot   tiiefti  struck  at  \vvs 
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throat,  but  missed  his  aim  ;  and  the  blow,  which  grazee 
the  intended  victim's  neck,  merely  startled  him  to  his 
defence.*  Rapidly  throwing  his  cloak  about  his  left  arm 
for  a  shield,  he  drew  his  sword  and  courageously  defended 
himself  until  his  attendants  came  to  his  aid.  The  priests 
then  lost  courage  and  fled  :  but  Bandini,  his  dagger  reek- 
ing with  the  blood  of  Giuliano,  now  endeavoured  to  rush 
upon  Lorenzo,  and  stabbed  one  of  his  train  to  the  heart, 
who  interposed  to  defend  him.  Lorenzo,  however,  woa 
by  this  time  surrounded  by  his  friends,  who  hastily  sought 
refuge  with  him  in  the  sacristy,  and  closed  its  brazen 
doors.  Meanwhile  the  whole  church  was  filled  nvith 
consternation ;  and  the  first  moment  of  surprise  and 
alarm  had  no  sooner  passed,  than  the  friends  of  tlie  Mcdid 
collected  from  all  quarters,  and  conveyed  Lorenzo  i& 
safety  to  his  palace. 

"  burinff  tnis  scene  in  the  cathedral,  the  Archbishop 
Salviati,  with  a  strong  band  of  conspirators,  attempted, 
as  had  been  concerted,  to  seize  the  palace  of  the  signioiy 
and  the  persons  of  the  magistrates.  Af^er  filling  the 
outer  apartments  with  his  followers,  the  archbishop  ob- 
tained by  his  rank  an  easy  admission  to  the  presence  of 
the  gonwloniere  and  priors  who  were  sitting.     But  in- 

*  Machiavelli  has  drawn  a  shrewd  caution  to  conspiraton 
from  the  failure  of  the  attack  upon  Lorenzo.    ^  It  is  neces- 
sary, in  undertakings  of  this  kind,  to  make  use  of  men  thM 
have  been  sufficiently  hardened  and  tried,  and  to  trust  no 
others,  how  courageous  soever  they  may  be  acconnted :  tat 
no  man  can  answer  even  for  his  own  resolution,  if  he  have 
not  thoroughly  proved  it  before ;  for  the  confusion  he  musk 
naturally  be  in  at  such  a  time  may  cither  make  him  drop  the 
dagger  out  of  his  hand,  or  say  something  which  may  nave 
the  same  effect.  Lucilla,  sister  to  Commoous,  having  spirited 
up  Quiutianus  to  kill  her  brother,  he  waited  for  hmi  u  be 
came  to  the  amphitheatre,  and  stepping  up  towards  him  with 
a  drawn  dagger  in  his  hand,  told  him  *  the  senate  had  sent  him 
that:'  upon  which  he  was  immediately  seized  before  he  gol 
^enr  enough   to  stab  him.     Antomo  OLc\c\\»;t«.\»\n^  fbwd 
opon  to  kill  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  CTic4wi\,w\ift»&^««A  >» 
wy  him,  'Ha!  traitor!'  which  proved  ^<i  ^TCwrjtflM^A 
/^renzo,  and    the    ruin  of  the  co\^sp\Tftfiyr— Polvt«oX  I>w 
^'TT-ses,  b.  iii,  G. 
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lediatelv  attacking  them  he  hesitated  :  and 
letrayed  so  mucn  confusion,  that  the  sus- 
gonialonierc  being  excited,  he  niahcd  from 
assembled  the  guards  and  senants  of  the 
loors  weresecured,  and  the  conspirators  were 
iulted  by  the  magbtrates  and  tneir  attend. 
3h  motley  weapons  and  instnimenM  as  the 
the  palace  afforded.  Dispersed  aiid  intimj- 
made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  were  all 
htered  on  the  spot,  hurled  from  the  wiu- 
e  prisoners.  Jacopo  de'  Pazzi,  followed  by 
Idiery,  attempted  to  succour  them,  after  an 
rt  to  excite  the  citizens  to  revolt  by  crpng 
igh  the  streets.  But  the  magistrates  held 
ntil  numerous  citizens  came  to  their  aid,  and 
ng  that  the  game  was  lost,  fled  into  the 

e  of  most  of  the  consphntors  was  not  long 
*hc  Archbbhop  SalWati  was  hanged  from  a 
le  public  palace,  even  in  his  preluticul  robes, 
le*  Fazzi,  who,  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood 
f-inflicted  woond,  had  been  obliged  to  con- 
to  his  uncle's  house,  was  dragged  from  his 
upended  fix)m  the  same  place  of  execution, 
self,  being  discovered  and  arrested  in  the 
the  peasantry,  was  brought  into  the  citv  a 
Brwards,  and  similarly  executed,  with  another 
3WS,  whose  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy  was 
me,  for  he  had  refused  to  engage  in  it :  and 
>f  the  devoted  family  of  the  razzi  were  con- 
exile,  except  Gugliclmo,  the  brother-in-law 
The  priests  who  had  attacked  Lorenzo,  the 
Montesecco,   and  above    seventy  ^inferior 
sides,    suifered  death ;  and    even  Bernardo 
LOUgh  he  escaped  for  a  time  to  Constantinople, 
rfeit  of  his  cnmes  ;  for  Lorenzo  had  safficient 
th  Mahomet  IL  to  cause  him  to  be  seized  and 
jrence  for  execution.     The  young   Card\iMi 
ber  an  instrument  than  an  accomplice  in  tXie 
wTiswith  dimculty  saved  bj  Lirenzo  feom 
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being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  fury  of  the  Florentine 
but  his  attendants  were  mercilessly  butchered  by  i 

The  conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  strikingly  display 
absoluteness  of  the  Medician  dominion  over  the  ^ 
affections  of  the  people  of  Florence.  So  far  from 
ing  any  disposition  to  join  the  Pazzi  in  revolt,  the 
lace  were  filled  with  grief  and  fury  at  the  mur 
Giuliano,  and  at  the  peril  in  which  Lorenzo  had 
They  had  flown  to  arms  to  defend  the  Medici :  ar 
paraded  Florence  for  whole  days  to  commit  eve 
rage  upon  the  dead  bodies  of  the  conspirators  whi 
defiled  the  streets.  The  crpr  of  ''  Palle,  Palle 
armorial  device  of  the  Medici,*  continually  res 
through  the  city;  and  the  memory  of  the  t 
wherein  Giuliano  had  fallen,  was  always  associate( 
public  mind  with  a  deepened  and  aifectionate  i 
for  the  safety  of  Lorenzo,  and  with  an  attachmcn 
person  which  lasted  to  his  death. 

We  might  perhaps  search  history  in  vain  to  fii 
families,  whose  fortunes,  whose  dispositions,  an' 
whose  tastes  were  so  faithfully  reflected  in  each 
as  those  of  Pisistratus  and  Cosmo  de*  Medici, 
consider  the  younger  Medici  as  immediately  suc< 
to  their  grandfather  (and  the  concession  is  not  i 
ant,  for  m  the  interval  no  political  changes  occui 
Florence),  the  resemblance  between  their  forti 
far  as  we  have  traced  them,  is  perfect.  The  ft 
of  either  house,  after  similar  reverses,  establishec 
nies  in  their  native  cities,  and  yet  lived  and  died  I 
and  respected  by  their  countrymen,  and  deliven 
usurped  sovereignty  peaceably  to  their  successors, 
successors  were  in  either  case  two  brothers,  who 

*  The  family  arms  of  the  Medici  were  six  goldc 

(palle  d'  oro).    They  asserted  that  this  bearing  was 

from  the  impressions  left  ou  the  shield  of  one  of  thei 

tors  by  a  gigBntic  Saracen,  who  fielded  a  mace  with 

globes  bang  from  it    Their  delWLC\jor%  SKidi  ^lioax  \b< 

the  arms  or  an  apothecary,  frowi  -^^YioTSi  ^^  iaxa^^ 

the  name  of  MecQci,  and  that  the  gQ\^«a\i«2;\&  ^'tT 

oetter  than  gfilded  pills. 
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le  usual  course  of  jealousy  and  disooxd,  ex- 
joint  power  for  years  in  harmony,  and  were 
^panted  by  conspiracies  which  succeeded 
nCy  only  to  render  more  despotic  the  sway 
With  respect  to  personal  character,  the 
between  Pisistratus  and  Cosmo  de'  Medici 
f  dwelt  upon.  That  between  the  brothers 
dants  is  necessarily  less  completely  made 
Luow  Yery  little  of  the  political  conduct  of 
henians;  but  we  may  observe  the  same 
»Te  of  art  and  literature,  the  same  absence 

and  the  same  superiority  of  one  brother 
ler  in  the  cultiyation  of  learning.  The  re- 
r  their  histories,  so  fiu*  as  we  have  traced 

Medid;  fails  only  in  one  respect:  the 
pparchus  was  due  to  his  own  intemperance, 

of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  to  the  arbitrary 
his  brother. . 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius — Destruction  of  Crassns  ind 
his  army  by  the  Parthians — Retreat  of  Antony — "Retamt 
and  deatii  of  Julian— Retreat  fh>m  Moscow. 

Dabius,  son  of  Hjrstaspes,  having  'gained  pofisesaon  of 

the  vast  empire  which  had  been  established  by  Cyna. 

devoted  his  attention  to  the  regulation  of  its  internal 

policy :  a  task  which  we  are  led  to  believe  he  exercised 

with  moderation  and  judgment    But  the  Persians  were 

a  warlike  nation,  less  advanced  in  civilization  than  their 

sovereign  ;  hence  his  care  of  the  finances  of  Uie  empue 

degraded  him  in  their  eyes,  and  comparing  his  dia- 

racter  with  that  of  their  former  pnivcca^^VvUe  they  odJed 

<^/mi3  the  father,  and  Cambyses  l\ie  loasXct,  ^wj  teft^ 

filiated  Darius  the  broker  of  tVie  cm^wi.    \\.^w^\jt^ 

^<r  luider  the  knowledge  of  tVieae  ?cft\m^,^i«X\sft^««R, 
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hter  of  Cyrus,  thus  addressed  him  :♦    "  O 

possessed  of  such  ample  means,  thou  sittcst 

lest  increase  for  the  rersians  neither  of  sub- 

rer.    But  it  befits  a  young  man  who  is  the 

t  resources,  to  manifest  his  worth  in  the  jaer^ 

ome  mighty  act,  that  the  Persians  may  ndly 

ive  a  man  for  their  king.     Now,  therefore, 

lee  twofold  to  do  thus,  both  that  the  Pcr- 

lerstand  there  is  a  man  at  their  head,  and 

r  may  be  harassed  by  wwr,  and  for  lack  of 

lot  conspire  against  you.     And  now  thoa 

tuiguish  thyself  during  thy  youth,  for  die 

ii  with  the  growing  body;  but  it  ageth  also 

ig  body,  and  is  blunted  towards  all  action.'* 

'ered,  ''All  these  things  which  thou  hast 

'.  have  resolved  to  perform,  for  I  mean  to 

■e  from  this  mainland  to  the  other,  to  march 

icythians,  and  within  a  little  while  all  these 

be  accomplished."    Atossa  replied,  "  Do 

against  the  Scythians,  for  they  will  be  at 

1  at  any  time ;  Imt  for  my  sake  lead  an  army 

ice.    For  I  have  heard  reports  of  the  Gre- 

,  and  wish  much  to  have  female  slaves  of 

,  and  Argos,  and  Corinth,  and  Athens." 

e  elapsed  before  Darius  was  at  leisure  to  pur- 

mes  of  conquest ;  but  after  the  Babylonian 

is  quelled,  when  the  prosperity  of  Asia  was 

b,  he  determined  to  invade  tne  Sc3rthian8  under 

revenging  the  desolating  incursion  of  their 

to  Mema,  a  century  before.     With  this  view 

ers  throughout  his  dominions,  to^me  nations 

lit  134.— The  style  of  Herodotus  is  highly  drar 
ire  by  no  means  intend  to  say  that  such  a  oonver* 
place,  though  there  are  drcumstances  attendant 
itiye  which  may  satisfactorily  answer  the  natural 
fw  came  it  to  be  reported  and  known  ?  Btxt  "wlie- 
ieve  It  to  be  genuine  or  not,  itjembodiesa  pVtta- 
Aran  expedition  wbicb  seems  at  vanance  "wVih. 


construct  a  bridge  across  the  Thracian  Bosphon 
which  a  Grecian  artist,  Mandrocles  of  Samos,  was 
ployed.  The  fleet,  which  was  contributed  by  the  A 
Greeks,  he  sent  on  to  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  with  o 
to  construct  a  bridge  there  also,  which  was  done, 
days*  sail  from  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  the  land  force 
himself  conducted  through  Thrace.  Darius,  thou 
wise  prince,  was  not  exempt  from  that  inordinate  spi 
boastmg  which  has  beset  the  eastern  sovereigns  in  all 
At  the  source  of  the  river  Tearus,  where  are  hot  anc 
medicinal  springs  issuing  from  the  same  rock,  he  c 
a  column  •■  to  be  set  up,  with  this  inscription  : — * 
fountains  of  Tearus  pour  forth  the  best  and  fairest  ^ 
of  all  rivers,  and  thither,  on  his  march  against  the 
thians,  came  the  best  and  fairest  of  all  men,  Dariui 
of  Hystaspes,  King  of  the  Persians,  and  of  all  the  < 
nent."  Another  instance  of  this  spirit  occurs,  whc 
ordered  a  pile  of  stones  to  be  raised  at  the  river  Art 
as  a  monument  of  the  magnitude  of  his  army,  each 
vidual  being  ordered  to  contribute  one  stone  to  the 
Fassmg  onward,t  he  crossed  the  Ister,  and  entered 
thia,  leaving  the  lonians  behind  to  protect  his  retun 
with  permission  to  depart  home,  unless  he  should 

♦  They  are  swd  by  Herodotus  to  have  conosted  of  7C 
men,  horse  and  foot ;  the  fleet  of  600  ships. 

t  Some  curious  particulars  remain  concerning  the  < 

whom  be  encountered  on  his  march.    They  believed  i 

immortality  of  the  soul,  as  taught  them  by  their  la^ 

Zalmoxis,  or  as  the  name  is  otherwise  read,  Zamolxis,  i 

a  future  state  of  happiness.    Every  fifth  year  they  s 

messenger  to  inform  Zalmoxis,  whom  they  had  deifi< 

their  wants,  in  this  manner.    Choosing  a  man  by  lot, 

first  give  him  full  instructions  as  to  the  purport  of  lii: 

hassy,  and  then  certain  men,  taking  him  by  the  hand 

y^t,  toss  bim  in  the  air,  others  hold  three  spears  plac 

that  be  might  &\l  upon  them,    li  \ie  ^v^  vmcoAdiatcli 

'ooxisia  thought  to  be  fevourabW  d\sva«dL\  M  iwiX,^ 

Joe  messenger  a  scooadrel,  and  l?toc«ft«i  \o  tmSl^ 

^mebody  else. 
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sixty  days.     The  Scjrtbians  did  not  attempt 

ice ;  the^  blocked  up  the  wells  and  springs, 

kl  the  forage  throughout  the  country ;  and 

Age  of  their  own  wandering  habits,  harassed 

1  by  leading  them  a  fruitless  chase  in  pursuit 

Y  who  seemed  always  within  reach,  and  yet 

be  overtaken.    Afterwandering  over  avast 

sort,  Darius  began  to  weary  of  so  unprofitable 

n,  and  indulging  a  hope,  perhaps,  that  the 

d  be  complaisant  enough  to  chan^^e  their  tac- 

iwn  convenience,  sent  the  following  message 

3US,  the  Scythian  king :  *'  O  wonderful  man, 

ou  still  fly,  having  the  choice  of  these  two 

thou  esteemest  thyself  capable  to  stand  up 

abide,  and  do  battle ;  but  if  thou  acknow- 

elf  to  be  the  weaker,  even  then  desist  from 

ome  to  my  presence,  bringing  earth  and  wa- 

e  to  your  master."    The  proposal  was  oon- 

e  spirit  of  our  own  chivalrous  ancestors,  and 

night  have  met  with  a  prompt  acquiescence  ; 

rsus  was  not  to  be  piqued  into  an  act  of  im- 

nd  in  truth  more  wisdom  is  visible  in  his  re- 

the  reouest  which  led  to  it.     "  O  Persian, 

ray :  hitherto  I  have  never  fled  for  fear  of  any 

tr  do  I  now  fly  before  thee,  nor  act  otherwise 

vont  in  peace.    And  I  will  tell  thee  where- 

ne  a  battle.     We  have  neither  towns  nor  tilled 

ence  of  which  we  are  compelled  to  flght ;  but 

mportanoe  to  thee  to  bring  us  to  battle,  lo, 

le  tombs  of  our  ancestors ;  find  them  out,  and 

to  destroy  them,  'and  thou  shalt  then  know 

3  will  fight  for  our  sepulchres,  or  whether  we 

But,  until  this,  unless  we  ourselves  see  reason, 

t  fight.     So  much  for  fighting.    For  masters, 

one,  save  Jupiter,  my  ancestor,  and  Vesta, 

he  Scythians.    And  instead  of  scndine  eaxtii 

I  wm  send  rou  such  a  present  as  bents  tVie 

but  as  for  calbng  thyself  our  master,  1  say ,  «> 

Vow  the  ScfthJans  were  very  angry  at  tke  bare 

fder  majr  compare  the  foJlowing   passage  c 
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mention  of  servitude,  and  sent  one  division  to  coi 
with  the  lonians  who  guarded  the  bridge,  while  tl 
of  them,  instead  of  still  retreating  before  the  Pe 
began  to  harass  them  by  desultory  attacks,  in  whi 
Scythians  had  always  the  advantage  over  the  I 
cavalry ;  but  when  these  fell  back  upon  the  infantr 
were  secure  from  further  molestation.  These  ' 
were  made  continually  by  night  and  day.  Anc 
says  Herodotus,  I  will  mention  a  very  strange  thin 
was  of  great  service  to  the  Persians  against  these  ai 
Scythia  produces  neither  ass  nor  mule,  neither  an 
any  such  throu^out  the  country,  by  reason  of  th( 
The  noise  of  the  asses  therefore  disordered  the  Sc 
cavalry,  and  very  often  in  a  charge,  when  the 
heard  them  bray,  they  would  start  and  fly  aside  in 
pricking  up  their  ears,  for  that  they  had  never  sc 
like,  nor  heard  such  a  sound.  At  length,  when  th< 
try  was  exhausted,  and  it  was  known  that  Darius 
want,  the  Scythian  princes  sent  a  herald,  bearing 
sent  of  a  mouse,  a  bird,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows. 
Persians  asked  what  was  the  meaning  of  this  oil 

Froissart,  chap.  xviiL    The  English  army  were  in  pi 

the  Scots,  then  employed  in  ravaging  Northamberlan< 

the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who  was  strongly  posted  upon 

side,  with  a  deep  and  rocky  river  inhis  front.    "  An 

were  harauldis  of  armes  sent  to  the  Sottis  gyvyng  then 

ledge  if  that  they  would  come  and  passe  the  ryver  1 

with  them  in  the  playne  felde,  they  wolde  draw  bat 

the  ryver,  and  gyve  theym  sufficient  place  to  arrayng 

batelles,  eyther  Uie  same  day,  or  els  the  next,  as  the; 

dinse  them  selfe,  or  els  to  lette  them  do  lyke  wyse,  a 

wolde  come  over  to  them.    And  whan  the  Scottis  ha 

they  toke  counsell  among  theymselfe :  and  anon  they  ai 

the  harauldis,  how  they  wolde  do  nother  the  one  ; 

other,  and  said,  syrs,  your  kyns  and  his  lordis  se  w 

we  he  here  in  this  realme,  and  have  burnt  and  was 

countrev  as  we  have  passed  through,  and  if  tiiey  be  dif 

tberwitb,  lette  them  amend  \t  wYtaii  IV^  W\,  for 

^j'//  abide,  as  long  as  it  shall  pVease  \ib**    OmsJ^cyi^ 

*>rt  were  often  /riven  in  the  dtiys  Of  cYiV^n^wA  \ 
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,  that  his  orders  were  merely-  to  deliver  it 
unediately ;  and  bade  them,  if  they  were 
i  things,  discoyerwhat  these  ^As  shoold 
r  Darius  thought  that  the  Scythians  nirren- 
iiemselves,  their  land,  and  waters,  arguing 
lOuse  dwells  in  the  earth,  living  on  the  stme 
ind  a  finog  in  the  water,  and  that  a  bird  is 
se,  and  the  arrows  meant  that  they  delivered 
T  power.  But  Gobryas  conjectured  that  it 
"  Unless,  O  Persians,  you  should  become 
into  the  skies,  or  mice  and  sink  beneath 
rogs  and  leap  into  the  water,  never  shall 
le,  being  stridden  by  these  arrows."  Now 
»f  Scythians  which  had  been  sent  to  confer 
UQS,  when  they  arrived  at  the  Inidge,  said. 
Ionia,  we  hnng  you  liberty,  if  you  will 
For  we  hear  mat  Darius  faiade  you  depart 
ou  had  watched  the  ^bridge  sixty  days,  if 
t  return  within  that  time:  now  therefore 
rou  will  Jbe  free  from  blame,  both  towards 
'ards  u&.'*     And  when  the  lonians  had 

0  so,  the  Scythians  returned  in  all  haste. 

3,  after  sending  the  above  alarming  inti- 
red  his  tactics,  and  offered  battle  to  Darius, 
at  while  the  hostile  armies  were  drawn  up, 
le  signal  to  engage,  a  hare  jumped  up  mm 
^3rth£uis,  who  broke  their  ranks  and  joined 
in  the  chaoe.  Darius  inquired  from  what 
tumult  arose,  and  hearing  that  the  enemy 

1  in  hunting  the  hare,  he  said  to  his  con- 
isers,  '<  These  men  hold  us  in  great  con- 
now  methinks  Gk>bryas  has  spoken  rightly 
the  Scythian  presents.  Since,  therefore, 
,  we  need  gooa  advice,  how  may  we  retreat 

€k>bryas  made  answer,  **  O  king,  I  was 

icquainted  by  report  with  the  poverty  ci( 

and  now  I  am  the  more  convinced  of  Vl, 

J^^  make  sport  of  us.    Therefore  it  seemft 

«^.^^/i;'^  Z"^,.^  "^^^^  so  soon  as  «ae 
B,  and  tbea  sbacklwg  the  asses,  and  \wr- 
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ing  them  behind,  with  such  as  are  least  able  to  bear 
&tigue,  to  depart  before  the  Scythians  can  reach  the 
Danube  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  before  such  a  plan, 
which  might  be  our  ruin,  can  be  resolved  upon  by  the 
lonians."  This  advice  gave  Gobryas:  and  when  it  . 
was  night,  Darius  left  in  the  camp  all  those  who  were 
wearied,  and  of  whose  death  least  account  was  made, 
together  with  the  asses,  under  pretence  that  he  would 
himself  attack  the  enemy  with  the  flower  of  the  army, 
and  that  the  others  should  remain  to  protect  the  camp. 
So  the  Scythians  seeing  the  fires,  and  hearing  the  asaei 
as  usual,  suspected  nothing :  but  the  next  morning,  when 
the  deserted  Persians  came  and  made  submission,  they 
^t  out  with  all  speed,  and  arrived  at  the  Danube  before 
Darius,  who  had  wandered  from  the  direct  way.  Then 
they  s^d,  '*  Ye  men  of  Ionia,  ye  act  unjustly  in  staying 
here  after  the  days  that  were  numbered  have  paMod 
away.  Hitherto  you  have  remained  through  fear;  bat 
now,  destroy  the  bridge,  and  depart  with  tul  haste,  re- 
joicing in  your  freedom,  and  acknowledging  your  obli- 
^tion  to  the  gods  and  the  Scythians.  And  him  that 
was  heretofore  your  master  we  will  so  handle,  that  from 
henceforth  he  shall  wage  war  upon  no  man."  Therefore 
the  lonians  took  counsel ;  and  Miltiadcs  the  Athenian 
(the  same  who  afterwards  commanded  at  Marathon) 
that  was  their  leader,  and  ruler  over  the  Thraciaa 
Chersonese,  was  minded  to  take  the  counsel  of  the 
Scythians,  and  thus  set  free  Ionia.  But  Hiatiaeus,  of 
Miletus,  said,  on  the  contrary,  that  now  each  of  them 
that  were  in  council  was  ruler  over  his  own  city  throuch 
the  influence  of  Darius,  which  being  destroyed,  neither  M 
himself  nor  anv  of  them  would  retain  his  sovereignty,  for 
every  city  would  choose  the'govomment  of  the  many  rather 
than  of  one.  Those,  therefore,  that  had  adopted  Miltiadei' 
opinion,  now  came  over  to  that  of  Uistiseus,  and  it  wai 
n*solvvd  to  break  ui)  the  Scythian  end  of  the  bridge  for  the  : 
distance  of  a  bowsnot,  l\\atl\\c^  icv\^\\t  anpcar  to  comply  I 
^Jth  what  had  been  rcqueatcA,  mvCl  \W>Qft  wj<»a^  few  | 
«^^  attempts  to  destroy  it.  lVAa\A«oa  ^tc^Kwi  vs>Ji«^ 
"  O  Scythians,  you  bring  goo^  «AN\cft,  wA  >a^  \v  «^^ 
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oment,  and  as  your  ])roposition  guides  us 
igCy  ewen  so  we  are  inclined  to  follow  it 
or,  as  yon  sec,  we  are  breaking  up  the 
e  will  manifest  all  zeal,  desiring  to  be  free, 
are  thus  emoloyed,  it  is  fit  time  for  you 
*ch  of  the  Persians,  and  to  exact  the  ven- 
due both  to  us  and  to  you."  So  the  Scv- 
nd  time  giving  credit  to  the  lonians  for 
truth,  return^  in  quest  of  the  Persians, 
eir  track ;  so  that  the  latter  arrived  at  the 
ut  interruption,  but  coming  there  by  ni^ht, 
he  bridge  broken,  they  were  thrown  mto 
st  the  lonians  should  have  deserted  them. 
Darius's  train  an  Egyptian,  whose  voice  was 
at  of  anv  knovm  man.  Darius  bade  him 
•ank,  ancl  call  Histiaeus  the  Milesian,  who 
he  first  shout,  and  reconstructed  the  bridge, 
ny  passed  over  in  safety.  And  the  Scy- 
^  of  the  lonians  from  these  transactions, 
c  hand,  that  they  arc  the  basest  and  most 
11  freemen ;  and  on  the  other,  reckoning 
,  that  of  all  such  they  best  love  their  mas- 
east  disposed  to  run  away.* 
real  object  was  to  extend  his  empire,  or 
ipon  the  Scythians,  his  failure  was  complete 
ig ;  if  undertaken  on  the  ground  suggested 
I  measure  of  policy,  a  safety-valve  to  guard 
plosion  of  Persian  turbulence,  his  purpose 
fully  answered  in  the  loss  and  sufiering 
ly  underwent.  But  whatever  were  his  mo- 
iped  more  easily  and  creditably  than  most 
have  presumed  to  contest  the  possession  of 
with  the  numerous  and  active  cavalry  of 
Persia.  Troops  of  the  highest  character, 
lere  their  proper  arms  and  discipline  can  be 
e,  have  often  sunk  under  the  fatigue  ttcui 
warfare  against  a  new  enemy,  under  a  neN? 
J  been  conquered  by  circumstances,  almo^ 
*  Herod,  Jib.  ir,  c.  8.5— 1 40 
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without  the  use  of  the  sword.  Bv  varying  the  climate  and 
natural  features  of  the  earth — hy  giving  man  a  frame 
which,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  flexibility  which 
adapts  it  equally  for  the  snows  of  Greenland  and  the 
vertical  splendour  of  the  torrid  zone,  is  ill  calculated  ior 
violent  and  sudden  changes,  Providence  has  set  bounds 
in  some  degree  to  the  march  of  ambition,  and  often  turned 
the  triumph  of  the  conqueror  into  mourning.  We  shall 
devote  the  rest  of  this  chapter  to  relating  a  few  of  the 
most  striking  disasters  which  have  occurred  from  the 
neglect  of  these  considerations,  and  tlie  rash  invasion  of 
regions  where  the  elements,  the  face  of  the  countiyi 
or  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  have  presented  in* 
vincible  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  attacking  army. 

The  unfortunate  expedition  of  Crassus  against  the  Par- 
thians  furnishes  us  with  a  second  testimony  to  the  valour 
of  the  Scythian  hordes.  Expelled  or  emigrating  from 
Scythia  Proper,  that  tribe  long  dwelt  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  successively  obeyed  the  Mede,  the 
Persian,  and  the  Macedonian  dynasties,  until  at  length 
they  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  last,  and  planted  a  new 
race  upon  the  throne  of  Cyrus.  The  motives  of  ava^ 
rice  and  ambition  which  led  Crassus  to  the  fatal  enter- 

Erise  in  which  he  fell,  are  well  known.     From  the  first 
e  was  marked  out  for  destruction  by  superstitious  terrors ; 
as  he  quitted  Rome  he  was  solemnly  devoted  by  a  tribune 
to  the  infernal  p:ods ;  ill-omened  prodigies  attended  the 
passage  of  the  Euphrates,  and  even  the  exhortations  of 
the  general  were  so  equivocally  worded,  that,  instead  of 
raising,  they  damped  the  courage  of  his  soldiers.     Instead 
of  penetrating  through  the  friendly  country  of  Armeniti 
where  tiic  mountains  would  have  protected  him  from  the 
enemy's  cavalry,  and  the  king  had  promised  not  only  a 
large  reinforcement,  but  to   provide  food  for  the  con- 
8umj)tion  of  the  Romans,   Crassus  was  induced,  by  the 
treachery  of  Q.  pretended  friend,  to  plunge  into  the  deserts 
of  Mesopotamia^  the  rcg\ou  o5  «\\  o>\\cw  best  adapted  to  1 
the  operations  of  his  enemies.    VJ  ^  ii\«S\  usA.  ^^dUL  the  { 
J^ader  mth  the  particulars  o?Yv\&«iiNWw»i^^Ew^^««w^ 
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posed ;  bat  when  he  was  fiedrly  involved 
tMe  region,  the  enemy  was  not  long  in 

lies  seemed  not  to  the  Romans  at  the  first 

t  a  number,  neither  so  bravely  armed  as 

they  had  been.    For  concerning  their 

Smrenas*  had  of  purpose  hid  them  with 

I   he    sent   before ;    and   to    hide    their 

he  had  cast  cloaks  and  beasts'  skins  over 

en  both  the  armies  approached  near  the 

er,  and  that  the  si^n  to  give  charge  was 

te  air,  first  they  filled  the   field  with  a 

to  hear ;  for  the  rarthians  do  not  encourage 

fight  with  the  sound  of  a  horn,  neither 

3,   but  with  great  kettle-drums,    hollow 

K>ut  them  they  hang  little  bells  and  copper 

li  them  they  all  ma^e  a  noise  everywhere 

it  is  like  a  dead  sound  minded  as  it  were 

r'lne  or  bellowing  of  a  wild  beast,  and  a 

3  if  it  thundered,  knowing  that  hearing  is 

enscs  that  soonest  moveth  the  heart  and 

man,  and    makcth   him   soonest   beside 

i  Romans  being  put  in  fear  with  this  dead 

arthians  straight  threw  the  clothes  and 

31  them  that  hid  their  armour,  and  then 

bright  helmets  and  cuirasses  of  Margian 

il,  that  glared  like  fire,  and  their  horses 

steel    and  copper.      And  Surenas  also, 

e  Parthians,  who  was  a  goodly  personage 

3  any  other  in  all  his  host,  though  for  his 

'hat  efieminate,  showed  small  likelihood  of 

:  for  he  painted  his  face  and  wore  his  hair 

ion  of  the  Medcs,  when  the  other  Parthians 

ir  back  from  the  forehead  in  the  Scythian 

ok  more  terrible.    The  Parthians  at  the 

m  to  heiHft  A  name,  but  a  title  of  of&ce,  >)«- 

coautmnder^uMsbjef  of  the  Parthian  army,  «& 

'^J^'s  supposed  to  hsLYe  denoted  a  sinular 

il2 
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first  thought  to  have  set  upon  the  Romans  with  their 
pikes,  to  see  if  they  could  break  their  first  ranks.  But 
when  they  drew  near,  and  saw  the  depth  of  their  battcll 
standing  close  together,  firmly  keepine  their  ranks,  then 
they  gave  back,  making  as  thougn  they  fled,  and  dis- 
persed themselves ;  and  yet,  before  they  were  aware, 
environed  them  on  every  side ;  whereupon  Crassus  com- 
manded lus  shot  and  light-armed  men  to  assail  them ; 
the  which  they  did  :  but  they  went  not  far,  they  were 
so  beaten  in  by  arrows,  and  driven  to  retire  to  their  force 
of  the  armed  men.  And  this  was  the  first  beginning 
iimt  both  feared  and  troubled  the  Romans  when  thej 
saw  the  vehemency  and  great  force  of  the  enemy's  shot, 
which  brake  their  armours,  and  ran  through  everything 
it  hit,  were  it  never  so  hard  or  soft.  The  Parthians,  ; 
thus  still  drawing  back,  shot  altogether  on  every  side  at 
adventure  :  for  the  battell  of  the  Romans  stood  so  neare 
together,  as,  if  they  would,  they  could  not  miss  the 
killing  of  some.  These  bowmen  drew  a  great  strength, 
and  had  much  bent  bowcs,  which  sent  the  arrows  froan 
them  with  a  wonderful  Ibrce.*    The  Romans  by  means  of 

*  This  description  will  bring  to  the  reader's  recoHection 
the  skill  of  our  own  ancestors  in  the  use  of  this  destnicdve 
weapon,  which  mainly  contributed  to  many  of  their  molt 
celebrated  victories.  The  following  extract  relates  to  the 
battle  of  Crecy.  "  Ther  were  of  the  genowayes  (a)  crot- 
bowes  about  a  fiftenc  thousand,  but  they  were  so  weiy  d 
goying  a  fote  that  day,  a  six  leages,  armed  with  their  CRM- 
bowes,  that  they  sayde  to  their  constables,  we  be  net  well 
ordred  to  fyght  this  day,  for  we  be  nat  in  the  case  to  do  any 
grete  dede  of  arms,  we  have  more  nede  of  rest: — theM 
wordes  came  to  the  erle  of  Alencon,  who  sayd,  a  man  ii 
well  at  case  to  be  charged  with  such  a  sort  of  raskaUeik  te 
be  fayut,  and  £iyle  uowe  at  most  nede.  •  .  .When  die 
genowayes  were  assembled  toguyder,  and  beganne  to  ap- 
procbe,  they  made  a  grete  leapc,  and  crye,  to  ahaahe  k 
thenglysshemcDt  but  they  stode  st^U,  and  styredde  oat  ftr    t 

all  that :  than  the  genowayes  agavi^  ^«  eMs«AtnMue^   1; 

another  leapc,  and  a  fell  crye,  ana  6te^(\|«AL  tor««A.  %\tM&^  > 

(a)  Genoese. 
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re  in  hard  state,  for  if  they  kept  their 
•■  grievously  wounded :  again,  if  tney  left 
It  to  run  upon  the  ParUiians  to  fight  at 
k,  they  suffered  none  the  less,  and  were 

Ben  remeued  nat  one  fote :  thirdly  ^Tne 
ryed,  and  went  forth  tyll  they  came  within 
y  shotte  feersly  with  their  crosbowes ;  than 
bers  stept  foru  one  pase,  and  lette  fly  their 
and  so  thycke,  that  it  seemed  snow :  when 
fehe  the  arowes  persynge  through  heedes, 
rtes,  many  of  diem  cast  downe  meir  cro»- 

cnt  their  strings,  and  retoamed  dyscomfited. 
h  kynge  sawe  them  flye  away,  he  sayd,  dee 
for  they  shall  let  and  trouble  ns  without 

shulde  have  seen  the  men  at  amies  daishe 
,  and  kylled  a  grete  nombre  of  them :  and 
iglysshemen  shot  whereas  they  saw  tluckest 
"p  arowes  ranne  into  the  men  of  annes,  and 
»  and  many  fell,  horse  and  men,  amonge  the 
1  whan  they  were  downe,  they  coulde  nat 
s  preace  was  so  thicke  that  one  overthrewe 
98art,  chap.  130. 

le  of  Homildoun,  Percy  wished  to  charge 
rere  drawn  np  upon  a  hill,  but  the  Earl  of 

him,  and  bid  him  open  their  ranks  by 
n  the  English  archers  marching  against  the 
hem  togeSier  with  arrows,  and  made  liiem 
Igehog,  as  it  were  with  thorns  and  prickles  ; 
rms  of  the  Scots  they  nailed  to  their  own 
ith  that  sharp  shower  of  arrows  some  they 
•8  they  wounded,  and  very  many  they  slew. 
e  valiant  Sir  John  Swintou  exclaimed,  as 
f  a  herald,  *  My  noble  fellow-soldiers,  what 
^ou,  that  you  ^ve  not  way  to  your  wonted 
you  rush  not  to  the  mellay,  hand  to  hand, 
eart  like  men,  to  attack  those  who  would 
ith  arrows,  like  hinds  in  a  park.  Let  such 
^th  me^  and  in  God's  name  we  will  bceak. 
ad  so  either  come  off  with  life,  or  else  MV 
^'^'^''jT^'^f/"'^  ^otickr.  lib.  XT.  cap. 
""ifr  ^  Zi  ^""^  '^^^^r  heard  nor  xeaA. 

^r  Held  beat  an  equal  nmuber  o£  Sco^J 
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no  nearer  to  effecting  anything.    For  the  Parthians,  i 
retreating,  yet  cease  not  from  their  shot,  which  no  natic 
but  the  Scythians  could  better  do  than  they.    And  it 
an  excellent  contrivance  that  they  do  nght  in  thei 
flight,  and  tliercby  shun  the  shame  of  flyinja^.    Tli 
Romans  still  defended  themselves,  and  held  it  oat  i 
long  as  they  had  any  hope  that  the  Parthians  wool 
leave  fighting  when  they  nad  spent  their,  arrowes,  ( 
would  joyne  battel  with  them.     But  after  they  undo 
stood  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  camels  ladc 
with  quivers  full  of  arrowes,  where  the  first  that  hi 
bestowed    their    arrowes    fetched    about  to  take  ne 
quivers;   then  Crassus,  seeing  no  end  to  their  aho 
began  to  faint,  and  sent  to  Publius  his  son,  willing  hi] 
to  charge  upon  the  enemies  before  they  were  oompasN 
in  on  every  side.     For  it  was  on  Publius'  side  that  one  4 
the  wings  of  the  enemies  battell  was  nearest  unto  thefl 
and  where  they  rode  up  and  down  to  compasse  the! 
behind.     Whereupon  Crassus'  sonne,  taking  thirteea 
hundred  horsemen  with  him  (of  the  which  a  thoua^j 
were  of  the  men  of  arracs  whom  Julius  CaBsar  sent)  aij 
five  hundred  shot,  with  eight  ensignes  of  footmen  hiiHi| 
targets,  wheeling  about,  led  them  unto  the  charge.    Bf 
they  seeing  him  coming,  turned  straight  their  horseiii 
fled,  either  because  of  uie  steadiness  of  hb  array,  or  4 
of  purpose  to  beguile  this  young  Crassus,  inticiug  4 
thereby  as  far  from  his  fkincr  as  they  could.     PubD 
Crassus  seeing  them  fiie,  cryed  out,  '  These  men  n 
not  abide  with  us  ;'  and  so  spurred  on  for  life  after  tlif 
Kow  the  horsemen  of  the. Romans  being  trained  out  t 
to  the  chase,  the  footmen  also  were  not  inferior  in  h 
joy,  or  courage.     For  they  thought  all  had  been  ' 
and  that  there  was  no  more  to  do  out  to  foUow  the  c* 
till  they  were  gone  far  from  the  army,  and  then 

bjr  charge  of  lance,  but  very  often  by  the  thunder-f 
(Ju/miniUione)  of  their  arrows,    lict  the  latter  th. 
beware  of  waiting  the  fligbt  of  otcYieirj^Wx^MMMe^ 
combat,  even  as  Sir  John  Swintou  lYMett^^**    '^Vw 
*torv  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  tiaa  wotVe^  u^  m\ft 
ofHaUdoa  Hill 


"it.  For  the  horsemen  that  fled  l^efore 
turned  tgain,  and  a  number  of  others 
and  set  upon  them.  Whereupon  they 
1^  that  the  enemies,  perceiviuj?  they  were 
»me  and  fight  with  them  hand  to  hand, 
'arthians  drew  up  again  them  their  men 
lade  their  other  horsemen  wh*ieli»  round 

Sing  no  order  at  all :  who  gaI]opping  up 
iin,  whirled  up  the  sand-hills  from' the 
or  horses'  feet,  which  raised  such  a  w-m* 
:  the  Romans  could  scarce  see  or  sp^^k  to 
For  they  being  shut   up  into  a  little 
nding  dose  one  to  another,  wer^  sore 
he  Parthian  arrowcs,  and  died  of  a  cruel] 
crving  out  for  anguish  and  [june  they 
sdll  harassed  by  the  shot  thereof.  tb«y 
ounds,  or  striving  by  force  to  plock  oat 
r-heads  that  had  pierced  farre  into  their 
their  veines  and  sinewes,  therc-by  they 
ounds  wider,  and  so  injure^!  therr.t^lrev 
ly  of  them  died  thus,  and  such  u  ^'.^ 
ble  to  defend  themselves,     Th^j  when 
prayed  and  besought  them  to  chv'/e  the 
ith'the  barded  horse,  they  ^\t*r**:'\  him 
nailed  to  the  targets  with  anr^ir"*.  arnd 
se  shot  through  and  nail^  to  th«;  zr^^izA ; 
neither  flie,  nor  yet  deftTA  th'-rr. velvet, 
«lf  encouraging  his  horyrm*^.  w-rr.r  aoyj 
id  did  valiantly  set   upoTi  the  *^.'rwi*rf^ 
loo  great  disadvantages.  Ix/th  for  ^ff«r;«/>; 
fence.     For  himself  and  h:*  f/>Ti.  i»ith 
laves,  brake  upon  thenj  that  wfr<:  irrtt^i 
•  Steele,  or  stiff  leather  jicke«.     Ar.'i  *>yr 
itnuT  manner,  with  mighty  %vyr.:r  p^k^;* 
m  these  Gauleis,  which' w^e  «M.'rr  wi- 
Jut  lightly  anoed.     Yet  ti  '/»*  w  «;r^  tVi*^ 
J9  most  inifU^.  aryf  wjffi  ih*^i  ^M  Vh 
s  of  watr.     For  t/;ey  Mriz^id  \xu\*\  tA  iWr 
MDd  took  them  ttjfjijt  i^^  Tr,-jrWV#r%  wA 
^ir  horse,  beinz  »C2crr:^,  ;^\/,,  y^  ^^^  ^^ 
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the  weight  of  their  haraesse  ;*  and  there  were  d 
them  also  that  lighting  from  their  horse  crept  und 
enemies*  horse  belies,  and  thrust  their  swords  int 
which  flinging  and  bounding  in  the  aire  for  yer^ 
trampled  confusedly  both  upon  |their  masters  an 
enemies,  and  in  the  end  fell  dead  among  them.  M 
extream  heat  and  thirst  did  marvellously  comber  th< 
who  were  used  to  abide  neither  of  Doth  :  and  t 
part  of  their  horses  were  slain,  charging  with  a 
power  upon  the  Parthian  pikes. 

"At  the  length,  they  were  driven  to  retire 
their  footmen,  and  Publius  Crassus  among  thee 
was  very  ill  by  reason  of  the  wounds  he  had  re 
And  seeing  a  sand-hill  by  chance  not  farre  fron 
they  went  thither,  and  setting  their  horses  in  the  i 
of  it,  compassed  it  in  round  with  their  targets,  t 
by  this  means  to  cover  and  defend  themselves  th< 
from  the  barbarous  people :  howbeit,  they  found 
trary.  For  the  country  being  plain,  they  in  tl: 
most  ranks  did  somewhat  cover  them  behind,  bi 
that  were  behind  standing  higher  than  they  ths 
foremost  (by  reason  of  the  nature  of  the  hill  tl 
highest  in  the  middest)  could  by  no  means  sav( 
selves,  but  were  all  hurt  alike,  as  well  the  one 
other,  bewailing  their  inglorious  and  unavailing  e 
that  present  time  there  were  two  Grecians  about 
Crassus,  Hieronymus  and  Nicomadius,  who  d 
those  quarters,  in  the  city  of  Carrhae :  thev  hot 
selled  rublius  Crassus  to  steale  away  with  them, 
to  a  city  called  Ischnae,  that  was  not  farre  from 
and  took  the  Romans'  part.  But  Publius  answere 
that  there  was  no  death  so  cruel  as  could  moke  h 
sake  those  that  died  for  his  sakc.f     When  he 

♦  In  European  warfere,  overthrown  knights  wei 

unable  to  rise  from  the  incumbrance  of  their  no 

defences,  and  not  very  unfrequently  suffocated  by  da 

and  want  of  air. 

f  Examples  of  a  similar  hi^h  sense  of  honoar  n 

multiplied  from  the  history  of  chivalry.    Once  dm 

onsade  iSichard  CoBur-de-Lionsaw  a^^^sV^^  olT««s^ 
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said,  urishing  them  to  save  themselves,  he  eiuhraced 
them,  and  took  his  leave  of  them :  and  bein^  very  .sure 
hurt  with  the  shot  of  an  arrow  through  one  of  his  fiund?, 
commanded  his  shield-bearer  to  thrust  him  through  with 
a  sword,  and  so  turned  his  side  to  him  for  the  {)urpo>c. 
And  most  part  of  the  gentlemen  that  were  oi'  that  com- 
pany, slew  themselves  witli  their  own  hands.  And  for 
those  that  were  left  alive,  tlie  Parthians  got  up  the  sand- 
hill, and  fighting  with  them  thrust  them  through  with 
their  speares  and  pikes,  and  took  but  five  hundred  pri- 
soners. After  that,  they  struck  ofi*  Publius  Cr&<sus'  head, 
and  thereupon  returned  straight  to  set  upon  his  father, 
Crassus,  who  ^iis  then  in  this  state. 

"  Crassus,  the  father,  after  he  had  willed  his  son  to 
charge  the  enemies,  and  that  one  brought  him  word  he 
had  broken  them,  and  pursued  the  chase ;  and  |)ercciv. 
ing  also  that  they  that  remained  in  their  great  buttell, 
did  not  presse  upon  him  so  nearo  as  they  did  beibrc,  be- 
cause that  a  great  number  of  them  were  gone  after  the 

Totmded  and  overmatched  by  Saracens,  and  being  uuarined, 
sent  some  of  his  barons  to  support  the  Christians  until  he 
himself  should  be  ready  for  combat.  "  Meanwhile  an  ovcr- 
poweriug  force  of  the  enemy  came  up,  and  when  he  arrived 
at  the  field,  the  danger  appeared  so  imminent,  that  he  was 
entreated  not  to  hazard  his  own  person  in  the  unequal  con- 
test. The  king  replied,  his  colour  changing  with  liis  boil- 
ing blood,  *  Sith  I  have  sent  dear  comrades  to  battle  with  a 
promise  of  following  to  assist  them,  if,  as  I  have  engaged,  I 
do  not  defend  them  with  all  my  strength,  but  Imny;  absent, 
and  wanting,  which  Heaven  forbid,  they  should  meet  death, 
I  vill  never  again  usurp  the  name  of  king.'  >So  with  no 
more  words,  rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  Turks  like  a  thun- 
derbolt, he  pierced  through,  and  cut  them  down  and  dis- 
persed them,  and  then  with  many  prisoners  and  liis  friends 
delivered,  he  returned  to  the  camp." — {JSrocid  Stone  of  Jlit- 
;«wr,  bookiv.  p.  174.) — So  also  the  Manjuis  de  Villena,  a 
distinguished  warrior  of  the  court  of  Ferdinand  of  Arnigon, 
lK.iiig  asked  by  Queen  Isabella  why  he  had  exposed  his  own 
life  to  save  a  trusty  servant  nearly  overpowered  by  oOi<\s, 
replied,  "  Should  I  not  peril  one  life  to  serve  him,  who  vfou\^ 
har<?  adrentured  three,  bad  he  possessed  them,  for  me  T 
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Other ;  he  then  took  courage,  and  keeping  his  men  close, 
retired  with  them  the  best  he  could  by  a  hill's  side,  look- 
ing ever  that  his  sonne  would  not  be  long  before  that  he 
returned  Jrom  the  chase.     But  Publius  seeing  himselfe 
in  danger,  had  sent  divers  messengers  to  his  father,  to 
advertise  him  of  his  distresse,  whom  the  Parthians  inter- 
cepted, and  slew  by  the  way ;  and  the  last  messengers 
he  sent  escaping  very  hardly,  brought  Crassus  newes  that 
his  Sonne  was  but  cast  away,  if  he  did  not  presently  aid 
him,  and  that  with  a  great  power.     But  in  the  meane 
time  the  enemies  were  returned  from  his  son's  over- 
throw with  a  more  dreadfull  noise,  and  cry  of  victory 
tlian  ever  before,  and  thereupon  their  deaaly  sounding 
drummes  filled  the  air  with  their  wonderful  noise.    The 
Romans  then  looked  straight  for  a  hot  alarme ;  but  the 
Parthians  that  brought  Publius  Crassus'  head  upon  the 
point  of  a  lance,  coming  neere  to  the  Romans,  showed 
them  his  head,  and  asked  them,  in  derision,  if  they  knew 
what  house  he  was  of,  and  who  were  his  parents :  for  it 
is  not  likely,  said  they,  that  so  noble  and  valiant  a  young 
man  should  be  the  son  of  so  cowardly  a  father  as  Crassus. 
This  sight  killed  the  Roman  hearts  more  than  any  other 
danger  throughout  all  the  battell.     For  it  did  not  set 
their  hearts  on  fire,  as  it  should  have  done,  with  anger 
and  desire  of  revenge,  but  far  otherwise,  made  them 
quake  for  fear.    Yet  Crassus  selfe  shewed  more  glorious 
in  this  misfortune  than  in  all  the  warre  beside.    For 
riding  by  every  band,  he  cried  out  aloud,  *  The  grief 
and  sorrowe  of  this  losse,  my  fellowes,  is  no  man's  but 
mine,  mine  onely :  but  the  mighty  fortune  and  honour 
of  Rome  remaineth  still  unvincible,  so  long  as  you  are 
yet  living.     Now,  if  you  pity  my  losse  of  so  noble  and 
valiant  a  son,  my  good  soldiers,  shew  this  in  fuiy  agun^t 
the  enemy ;  make  them  dearly  buy  the  joy  they  have 
gotten ;  be  revenged  of  their  cruelty,  and  let  not  my 
misfortune  fear  you.    For  why !  aspiring  minds  some- 
time  must  needs  sustaine  \ossc.' 
''  Crassus,   using  these  peTS\smoiv%  \Si  ^ti^xsna^  ^    I 
soldiers  for  resolution,  found  \3a».\.  tt^\  V\^  viot^^wa^^ 
none   effect;  but  contraiWy,  aiVet  >aft  \ia^  «wbi«As^ 
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them  to  give  the  shout  of  battcll,  he  ])lain]y  saw  that 
their  hcartcs  were  done,  for  that  their  shout  rose  but 
faint,  and  not  all  alike.  The  Parthians  on  the  other 
side,  their  shout  was  greate,  and  lustily  they  rang  it  out. 
Now  when  they  came  to  joyne,  the  Parthians'  horsemen 
wheeling  all  round  the  Komans,  still  galled  them  with 
their  archery,  while  their  men  at  armes,  giving  charge 
upon  the  front  of  the  Romans'  battcll,  with  their  great 
lances  conopelled  them  to  draw  into  a  narrow  roonic,  a 
few  excepted  that  valiantly  and  in  desperate  manner  ran 
m  among  them,  as  men  desiring,  though  they  could  do 
the  enemy  but  little  harm,  rather  to  die  quickly  by  a 
mortal  wound.  So  were  they  soone  dispatcht,  with  the 
great  lances  that'  ranne  them  through,  nead,  wood  and 
ill,  with  such  a  force  as  oftentimes  they  ranne  through 
two  at  once.  Thus  when  they  had  fought  the  whole  day, 
night  drew  on,  and  made  them  retire,  saying  that  they 
would  give  Crassus  that  night's  respite,  to  lament  and 
bcwaile  his  Sonne's  death :  unlesse  that  otherwise  he, 
wisely  looking  about  him,  thought  it  better  for  his  safety 
to  come  and  offer  himself  to  King  Arsaces'  mercy,  than 
to  tarry  to  be  brought  to  him  by  force.  So  the  Par- 
thians camping  hard  by  the  Romans,  were  in  very  good 
hope  to  overthrow  them  the  next  morning." 

In  this  miserable  condition  the  only  hope  of  safety 
lay  in  the  immediate  prosecusion  of  their  retreat  under 
cover  of  the  night ;  and  this  measure  was  accompanied 
hytiie  melancholy  necessity  of  abandoning  their  wounded 
aen  to  the  mercy  of  an  implacable  enemy.  Crassus, 
overcome  with  sorrow,  laid  himself  down  with  his  head 
covered,  and  would  see  no  man.  His  chief  otiicers, 
therefore,  among  whom  was  Cassius,  afterwards  cele- 
brated as  one  of  the  murderers  of  Caesar,  held  a  council 
of  war,  and  resolved  upon  immediate  departure  ;  a  stop 
which  held  out  the  greater  prospect  of  security,  as  the 
Parthians  never  attacked  by  night,  nor  indeed  took  u^ 
their  quarters  in  near  neighbourhood  even  to  the  weokvisX. 
enemv>  for  tbejr  used  do  sort  of  fortification  or  deieuc^, 
aad  If  attacked  in  the  dark  their  cavalry  was  d\f^c\At  Ic 
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be  equipped  and  thdr  skill  in  archery  useless.*  Those 
of  the  Komans  who  were  capable  of  marching,  retreated 
without  further  loss  to  the  town  of  Carrhae ;  but  the 
Parthians  slew  all  that  were  left,  to  the  number  of 
4000  and  upwards.  Surena,  lest  the  fugitives  should 
outstrip  him  by  immediate  flight,  had  recourse  to  a  fraudu- 
lent negotiation,  which  was  insultingly  broken  off  as  soon 
as  his  end  was  answered,  and  his  troops  collected  before 
l^e  city.  Escape,  liierefore,  was  now  more  difficult 
than  ever,  and  Crassus*  evil  fortune,  or  want  of  penetra- 
tion, led  him  again  to  place  confidence  in  a  traitor,  who 
informed  the  enemy  m  the  period  fixed  for  departure, 
and  completed  his  villainy  by  entangling  the  army  in  a 
morass.  Cassius,  mistrusting  this  man,  returned  to 
CarrhsB.  His  guides  advised  nim  to  remain  there  until 
the  moon  were  out  of  the  agn  of  Scorpio ;  but  he 
answered,  ^^  I  fear  the  sign  of  Sagittarius  {the  archer) 
more,*'  and,  departing  immediately,  escaped  to  Assyria 
with  500  horsemen.  Crassus,  and  the  main  body  of 
the  army,  after  long  struggling,  had  overcome  the  diffi- 
culties in  which  they  were  involved,  and  were  within  a 
few  furlongs  of  the  hills,  when  they  were  overtaken  and 
attacked  by  the  Parthians. 

'^  Then  compassing  Crassus  in  the  middest  of  them, 
covering  him  round  with  their  targets,  they  spake  nobly, 
that  never  an  arrow  of  the  Parthians  should  touch  the 
body  of  their  general,  before  they  were  slain,  one  after 
another,  and  that  they  had  fought  it  out  to  the  last  man 
in  his  defence.  Hereupon  Surena,  perceiving  the  Par- 
thians were  not  so  courageous  as  they  were  wont  to  be, 
and  that  if  night  came  upon  them,  and  that  the  Romans 

*  So  Xenophon  says,  in  the  Anabasis,  that  the  Peisiaiis 

never  encamped  less  than  CO  stadia  (6  or  7  ncnles)  from 

the  Greeks.    "  The  Persian  army  is  a  bad  thins  by  night 

For  their  horses  are  tethered,  and  sha'ckled  aUo  fbr  the 

most  part,  that  they  may  not  run  away  if  they  get  loose: 

and  If  there  be  any  disturbance,  the  PemAn  has  to  saddle 

^^d  bridle  bis  bane,  and  mount  bim\oa)QL«^^«TAi'Vnfcww«c, 

^AiV?A  is  all  dimcult  by  night,  esped^VV^  *m  mj  \»»^ 

^or  these  reasons  they  encamped  a^ay  feom  ^fe  ^wa*»- 
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did  oDoe  reeoyer  the  high  mountains,  they  could  never 
poH&ly  be  met  withall  againe :  he  thought  cunningly 
to  beguile  CraaBos  onoe  more  by  this  device.  He  let 
cfrtain  fvisoinerB  go  of  purpose,  before  whom  he  made 
Ui  men  give  out  tiiis  speech,  that  the  King  of  Parthia 
VQuld  hftTe  no  more  mortal  war  with  the  Romans,;  but 
£»  otherwise ;  he  rather  desired  their  friendship,  br 
ihewing  them  some  notable  favour,  as  to  use  Crassus 
TOT  courteously.  And  to  give  colour  to  this  bruit,  he 
aded  his  men  irom  fight,  and  going:  himscli'  in  person 
towards  Crassus  with  the  chiefcst  of  the  nobility  of  his 
boist,  in  quiet  manner,  his  bow  unbent,  he  held  out  his 
right  handy  and  called  Crassus  to  talk  with  him  of  peace, 
ad  said  mito  him,  '  Though  the  Romans  had  felt  the 
ibroe  and  power  of  their  king,  it  was  against  his  will ; 
What  that  now  he  was  very  willing  and  desirous  to 
rmke  them  taste  of  his  mercy,  and  was  contented  to 
■ake  peace  with  them,  and  to  let  them  go  where  they 
voold.'  All  the  Romans  besides  Crassus,  were  glad 
of  Surena's  words.  But  Crassus,  that  had  been  deceived 
before  by  their  crafty  fetches  and  devices ;  considering 
dn  no  caose  apparent  to  make  them  change  thus  sud- 
denly, would  not  hearken  to  it,  but.  first  (consulted  with 
^  niends.  Howbeit  the  [soldiers,  they  cried  out  on 
\m  to  go,  and  fell  at  words  with  him,  saying  that  he 
would  fiun  set  them  to  fight  with  an  enemy,  ^vith  whom 
be  had  not  the  heart  to  talk  unarmed.  Crassus  tried 
entreaty  first,  sajring  that  if  they  would  but  persevere 
hr  the  remainder  of  the  day,  they  might  depart  at  night 
dirough  the  mountaines  and  straight  passages,  where 
their  enemies  would  not  follow  them:  and  pointing 
them  the  way  with  his  finger,  he  prayed  them  not  to 
be  fiunt-hearted,  nor  ,to  despcur  of  their  safety,  seeing 
dtey  were  so  neare  it  But  in  the  end,  Crassus  ner- 
oeiying  that  they  fell  to  mutiny,  and,  beating  of  theu* 
hamesse,  did  threaten  him  if  he  went  not,  fearing  there 
they  would  do  him  some  villainy,  went  towaiOa  iDtift 
eneEor,  mni  ooming  beckc  a  Ji^tie,  said  only  tihese  Nvot^ 
'  O  O^wioB,  and yw^  Petnmius,  with  all  you  ^nu 
^t/emea  that  bare  charge  in   this  army 'you  aft. 
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now  how  I  against  my  will  am  enforced  to  go  to  the 
place  I  would  not,  and  can  witnesse  with  me  how  I  am 
driven  with  shame  and  force ;  yet  I  pray  you,  if  your 
fortunes  be  to  escape  this  danger,  that  ye  will  report 
wheresoever  you  come,  that  Crassus  was  slaine,  not 
delivered  up  by  his  own  soldiers  into  the  hands  cf  the 
barbarous  people,  but  deceived  by  the  fraud  and  subtilty 
of  his  enemies/ 

"  Octavius  would  not  tarry  behind  on  the  hill,  but 
went  down  with  Crassus:  but  Crassus  sent  away  his 
sergeants  that  followed  him.  The  first  that  came  from 
the  Parthians  unto  Crassus  were  two  mongrell  Grecians, 
who,  dismounting  from  their  horse,  saluted  him,  'and 
prayed  him  to  send  some  of  his  men  before,  and  Surena 
would  shew  them,  that  both  himself  and  his  train  came 
unarmed  towards  him.  Crassus  thereto  made  him 
answer,  that  if  he  had  made  any  account  of  his  life, 
he  would  not  have  put  himself  into  their  hands.  Not- 
withstanding he  sent  two  brethren  before,  called  the 
Roscii,  to  know  what  number  of  men,  and  to  what 
end  they  met  so  many  together.  These  two  brethren 
came  no  sooner  to  Surena  but  they  were  staid,  and 
himsclfe  in  the  mean  time  kept  on  his  way  a  horse- 
backe,  with  the  noblest  men  of  his  army.  Now  when 
Surena  came  neare  to  Crassus,  .*  *  Why,  how  now,* 
quoth  he,  *  what  meaneth  this  ?  a  consul  and  lieu- 
tenant-generall  of  Rome  on  foot,  and  we  on  horse- 
back!' Therewithal  he  straight  commanded  one  of 
his  men  to  bring  him  a  horse.  Crassus  answered  Surena 
again  :  '  In  that  neither  of  them  ofiended,  each  coming 
to  the  meeting  according  to  the  custom  of  his  country.' 
Surena  replied,  *  As  for  the  treaty  of  peace,  that  .was 
already  agreed  upon  between  the  king  Hyrodes  and 
the  Romans :  howbeit  that  they  were  to  go  to  the  river 
and  there  to  set  down  the  articles  in  writing ;  for  you 
Romans,'  said  he,  '  do  not  greatly  remember  the  capitu- 
lations ^ou  have  agreed  upon.'  With  those  words,  he 
gave  him  his  riffht  hand.  As  Crassus  was  sendine  for 
a  borae ;  Yoa  shall  not  need,  saith  Surena,  for,  look, 
the  king  doth  present  you  with  this.    An^  ttetv^^Vvt  <me 
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vw  brought  him,  with  a  golden  bridle ;  upon  which  his 
■rooms  mounted  Crassus  immediately,  and  follow iiigr 
mm  behind,  lashed  his  horse  to  make  him  nm  t).*.^ 
nriftcr.  Octavius,  seeing  that,  first  laid  hand  on  the 
bridle,  then  Petronius;  and  atier  them,  all  the  rest  of 
die  Romans  also  gathered  about  Crassus  to  stay  the 
hone,  and  to  take  him  from  them  by  force,  that  press^nl 
him  on  of  either  side.  So  they  tlirust  one  at  another  at 
the  first  very  angrily,  and  at  tiie  last  fell  to  biowes. 
Then  Octavius  drew  out  his  sword,  and  slew  one  of  the 
larbarous  noblemen's  horsekeepcrs  ;  and  another  came 
beldnd  him,  and  slew  Octavius,  and  on  the  other  side 
cune  Pomaxsethres,  one  of  the  Parthians,  and  slew 
Craamis.  As  for  them  that  were  there,  some  of  them 
were  slmn  in  the  field  fighting  for  Crassus,  and  others 
»Ted  themselves  by  flying  to  the  hill.  The  Parthians 
fallowed  them,  and  told  them  that  Crassus  had  (laid  the 
pame  he  deserved,  and  for  the  rest,  that  Surena  bad 
them  come  down  with  safety.  Then  some  of  them 
yielded  to  their  enemies;  and  others  dis])ersed  them- 
selves when  night  came,  and  of  them  very  few  escaped 
with  life.  Others  being  followed  and*  pursued  by 
the  natives,  were  all  put  to  the  sword.  So  as  it  is 
thought  tliere  were  slain  in  this :  overthrow  above 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  ten  thousand  taken  pri- 
loners."* 

Not  many  years  subsequent  to  this  signal  overthrow 
the  Roman  eagle  again  swooped  upon  Assyria,  and  was 
igain  compelled  to  wing  back  its  disastrous  flight  to  a 
Bore  congenial  soil  and  climate.  Encouraged  by  the 
Syrian  victories  of  his  lieutenant  Ventidius  (the  only 
Soman  down  to  the  time  of  Trajan  who  ever  cek-brated 
I  triumph  over  the  Parthians),  and  desirous:  to  eflace 
the  stain  upon  the  empire's  honour  by  extorting  the 

*  North's  Plutarch ;  Life  of  Crassus.    This  statement  of 
>iiunberB,  though  large,  is  not  incredible,  since  the  army  ori- 
ginally consisted  ;of  seven  legions,  besidies  4U00  horse  audti 
many  light-armed  infkntrjr;  and  few  apptrar  to  have  e&c^f^ 
thdr  eseMpe, 
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restoration  of  the  captured  standards  and  prisonersy 
Antony  led  into  Media  an  army  of  100,000  men.  Bu^ 
his  enterprise,  like  those  of  his  predecessors,  prored 
barren  alike  of  profit  or  renown  :  for  if  he  could  boast 
that  the  enemy,  lar  from  gaining  any  advantage  over  his 
veteran  troops,  were  uniformly  baffled  and  repulsed  du- 
ring a  long  and  dangerous  retreat,  yet  that  retreat  proved 
as  calamitous  as  the  advance  had  been  useless  ;  and  the 
hardships  of  the  desert  were  scarce  less  fatal  to  him 
than  the  Parthian  arrows  to  Crassus. 

"  When  they  came  to  go  down  any  steep  hills,  the 
Parthians  would  set  upon  them  with  their  arrowes,  be- 
cause they  could  go  down  but  fair  and  softly.  But 
then  again,  the  soldiers  of  the  legion,  that  carried  'great 
shields,  returned  back  and  enclosed  the  light-armed  in 
the  middest  amongst  them,  and  did  kneel  one  knee  upon 
the  ground,  and  so  set  downe  their  shields  before  them ; 
and  they  of  the  second  rank  also  covered  them  of 
the  first  rank,  and  the  third  also  covered  the  second ; 
and  so  from  ranke  to  ranke  all  were  covered.  Inso- 
much that  this  manner  of  covering  and  shading  them- 
selves with  shields  was  devised  after  the  fashion  of  lay- 
ing tiles  upon  houses,  and  to  sight  was  like  the  steps  of 
a  theatre,  and  is  a  most  strong  defence  and  bulwarke 
against  all  arrowes  and  shot  that  falleth  on  it.  When 
the  Parthians  saw  this  countenance  of  the  Roman 
soldiers  of  the  legion  which  kneeled  on  the  ground  in 
that  sort  upon  one  knee,  supposing  that  they  had  beene 
wearied  with  travel,  they  laid  down  their  bowes,  and 
took  their  spears  and  launces,  and  came  to  fight  with 
them  man  for  man.  Then  the  Romans  suddenly  rose 
upon  their  feete,  and  with  the  darts  that  they  threw 
m>m  them  they  slew  the  foremost,  and  put  the  rest  to 
flight,  and  so  did  they  the  next  day  that  followed.  But 
by  means  of  these  dangers  and  letts,  Antonius'  army 
could  win  no  way  in  a  day,  by  reason  whereof  they  suf- 
ferred  great  famine  :  for  the^  could  have  but  little  come, 
and  yet  were  they  daily  dnven  to  fight  for  it ;  and  be- 
sJdes  that,  they  had  no  instruxaQnt&  to  gnnd  it,  to  make 
bread  of  it     For  the  most  part  oi  \\ieia\«A.  \m«iv\s& 
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behind,  because  the  beasts  that  carried  them  were  either 
dead  or  else  employed  to  carry  them  that  were  sore  and 
wonnded.  For  the  famine  was  so  extream  great,  that 
tiie  ei^th  part  of  a  bushell  of  wheatc  was  sold  for  fifty 
drachmas,*  and  they  sold  barley  bread  by  the  weight  of 
giver.  In  the  end  they  were  compelled  to  live  on  herbes 
and  roots ;  but  they  found  few  of  them  that  men  do 
commonly  eat  of,  and  were  enforced  to  taste  of  them 
that  were  never  eaten  before  :  among  the  which  there 
was  one  that  killed  them,  and  made  them  out  of  their 
wits.  For  he  that  had  once  eaten  of  it,  ^his  memory  went 
from  him,  and  he  knew  not  what  he  did,  l)ut  only  busied 
himself  in  moving  and  turning  over  every  stone  that  he 
foimd,  as  though  it  had  been  a  matter  of  great  weight. 
All  the  campe  over,  men  were  busily  stooiung  to  the 
ground,  digging  and  carrying  off  stones  from  one  place 
to  another  ;  but  at  the  last,  they  cast  up  a  great  deal  of 
bile,  and  suddenly  died,  because  they  lacked  wine,which 
was  the  only  sovercigne  remedy  to  cure  that  disease."t 

Such  were  their  suffering  till  they  crossed  the  Araxes 
and  gained  the  rich  and  friendly  country  of  Armenia. 
The  retreat  from  Phraata,  or  Fhraaspa,  the  extreme 
point  of  advance,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  had 
occupied  twenty-seven  days,  and  been  signalized  by 
dg^teen  battles.  On  mustering  the  army  it  was  found 
that  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse, 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  whole  force,  had  perished  by 
the  joint  effects  of  sickness  and  the  sword. 

After  a  long  series  of  wars  waged  with  various  success 
during  a  period  of  four  hundred  years,  the  plains  of 
Assyria  again  beheld  the  destruction  of  a  Roman  army 
under  circumstances  ofstill  greater  interest.  The  emperor 
Julian,  redoubted  for  his  brilliant  victories  in  Gaul  and 
Gennany,  advanced  with  a  veteran  army  of  sixty-five 
tfaoosand  soldiers,  to  avenge  the  insulted  majesty  of  the 

♦Nominally  about  ll,  13«. ;  but  calculations  of  this  sort 
oonvey  little  instruction,  unless  the  relative  value  of  the  pre- 
dooB  metals,  then  and  now,  were  known. 

f  Earth's  PTutarch;  Life  of  Antony, 
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empire,  and  retaliate  upon  the  Persian  monarcl 
Persian  dynasty  again  occupied  the  throne  of  '. 
long  held  by  a  Grecian,  and  then  by  a  Parthia 
queror)  for  the  invasion  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
of  his  predecessor  Constantius.  He  directed  his 
towards  Ctesiphon,'''  where  he  crossed  the  Tigri 
advanced  into  the  central  provinces,  in  hope,  like 
ander  at  Arbela,  to  rest  the  issue  of  the  war  on  th« 
of  a  single  battle.  Up  to  this  point  success  atten 
arms ;  but  now  the  evils  which  had  destroyed  1 
decessors  began  to  work  their  fatal  effect  on  him  ; 
ever  he  turned  the  country  was  laid  waste,  the  trc 
of  his  guides  caused  him  to  spend  several  days  in  f 
wandering,  which  diminished  the  already  scant} 
of  the  army,  and  at  length,  without  a  blow  being 
he  found  himself  compelled  to  give  the  signal 
treat. 

"The  very  morning,  however,  upon  which  th< 
began  to  retrace  its  steps,  a  cloud  of  dust  appearec 
distant  horizon.  Many  thought  that  it  was  cau 
the  troops  of  wild  asses  which  abound  in  those  r( 
others  more  justly  augured  from  it  an  enemy's  ap] 
Being  thus  uncertain  and  fearful  lest  by  advancii 
should  fall  into  some  snare,  the  emperor  put  ai 
stop  to  their  march,  and  the  night  was  spent  in  wt 
ness  and  continual  alarm.  At  sunrise,  the  gli 
distant  armour  announced  the  presence  of  the 
forces,/and  the  day  was  spent  in  a  succession  of  de 
and  unsuccessful  attacks.    In  the  evening  the  I 

*  A  city  founded  by  the  Parthians  as  the  capital  o 

empire,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  nearly  opp 

Seleucia,  which  was  built  shortlv  after  the  death  of  Ale 

by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  intended  as  the  capital  of  tli 

TTie  history  of  Julian's  campaign  is  full  of  interest,  a 

repay  the  perusal.    It  has,  however,  no  particular  c 

Ion    with  the  subject  of  this  chapter,  which  has  j 

t^eacbed  length  sufficient  to  piedu^ftiiSafc  Votowdaction 

^raneons  matter,  and  we  thereiot^  w^  toxM^s?^^  \a 

^  If iratiTe  of  Julian's  prooeedJiBgi  «dLi  ^^^-^^  \F* 

•**•  Oijsfortuaee  commenced. 
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ired  at  a  small  town  abounding  in  provisions,  whoro 
7"  spent  two  days.  Resuming  their  inarch,  upon  the 
rt  ^y  they  were  exposed  only  to  the  same  inter- 
ytions  as  before,  but  upon  the  third  day,  when  the 
ny  had  reached  the  district  called  Maranga,  about 
vn  there  appeared  a  vast  multitude  of  Persians,  with 
oenes,  general  of  the  cavalry,  two  sons  of  the  king, 
d  many  of  the  chief  nobility. 

"i;All  the  troop  were  armed  in  iron,  every  limb  being 
Dtected  by  thick  plates,  the  rigid  joinings  of  which 
ire  adapted  to  the  joints  of  the  body;  and  a  mask, 
ilnoncd  to  resemble  the  face,  was  so  carefully  fitted 
on  their  heads,  that,  their  whole  bodies  being  plated 
!th  metal,  the  darts  which  struck  them  could  pierce 
iwhere,  except  'at  the  eyes  or  nostrils,  before  which 
ere  were  narrow  apertures  for  sight  and  breathing, 
bose  who  were  armed  with  lances  remained  immoveable, 
if  fixea  with  brazen  chains  :  while  near  them  the 
chers  (from  its  very  cradle  the  nation  has  grown 
nrerful  by  its  great  reliance  on  that  art)  stretched  their 
pple  bows,  with  disparted  arms,  till  the  string  touched 
tar  right  breasts,  while  their  left  hands  were  in  contact 
ith  the  arrow  head;  and  the  shafts,  thus  skilfully 
iven,  flew  shrilly  whistling,  charged  with  deadly  wounds, 
fter  them  the  afirighted  mind  could  hardly  boar  the 
arful  aspect  and  savage  yawns  of  the  glittering  ele- 
lants ;  by  whose  roar  and  smell,  and  unusual  appearance, 
e  horses  were  yet  more  terrified.  Thase  who  guided 
lera  wore  hafted  knives  tied  to  their  right  hands,  remem- 
aing  the  injury  received  from  these  animals  at  Nisibis  ;* 
At  if  the  frantic  animal  became  unmanageable  by  his 
iver,  to  prevent  his  carrying  destruction  into  the  ranks 
'  his  own  army,  as  then  happened,  they  might  pierce 
le  spine,  where  the  skull  is  connected  with  the  neck, 
or  it  was  long  ago  discovered  by  Hasdrubal,  the  brother 
'Hannibal,  that  such  was  the  speediest  way  of  kWUiv^ 

^  Atihe  siege  of  Nisibis,  in  the  invasion  of  Mesoi^\2im\% 
m  mentianed,  the  elephants  being  broucht  WT>  \o  W^ 
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these  beasts.  All  this  being  observed,  not  without  n 
dread,  the  emperor  proceeded  with  all  confidena 
draw  up  the  infantry  for  battle  in  a  half-moon  y 
curving  flanks;*  and  lest  the  advance  of  the  arci 
should  scatter  our  close  array,  he  broke  the  efficac 
their  arrow-flight  by  a  rapid  onset;  and  the  won 
engage  being  as  usual  given,  the  dense  infantry  of  R 
dashed  in  the  firm  front  of  the  enemy  by  a  most  smi 
charge.  The  conflict  growing  hot,  the  clang  of  suit 
and  the  melancholy  crash  of  men  and  armour,  lea 
now  no  room  for  inactivity,  covered  the  ground  ^ 
gore  and  corpses ;  but  the  slaughter  of  the  rersians 
the  greatest,  who  being  often  slack  and  faint  in  c 
conflict,  fought  at  heavy  disadvantage  when  foot 
opposed  to  foot;  though  they  use  to  battle  bravel; 
a  oistance,  and  if  they  find  themselves  compelled  to 
way,  deter  the  enemy  from  pursuit  by  a  shower  of  an 
shot  behind  them.  The  Parthians  then  being  routed 
their  overpowering  strength,  our  soldiery,  long  s 
relaxed  by  a  blazing  sun,  at  the  signal  of  recaB  ^ 
back  to  their  tents,  inspirited  to  higher  daring  for 
iuture.  In  this  battle  the  Persian  loss  api>eared, 
have  said,  to  be  the  greater ;  our  own  was  very  lig 
Milton  has  a  gorgeous  description  of  the  Parthian  pc 
and  method  of  nwking  war,  in  which  his  immense  Ic 
ing  is  profusely  introduced  to  illustrate  this  subject 

"  The  Parthian  king 
In  Ctesiphonf  hath  gathered  all  his  host 
Against  the  ScylMan,  whose  incursions  wild 
Have  wasted  Sogdiana ;  to  her  aid 
He  marches  now  in  haste:  see  though  from  fit 
His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth ;  steel  bows  and  sha^  their  arm 
Of  equal  dread  in  flight,  or  in  pursuit; 
All  lK)rsemen,  in  which  fight  mey  most  excel ; 


*.Lunari  acle,    sinuatisqiie  'VaXeT&x^  occursnros  I 
manipalos  instniebat. 
f  Ctesipbon—see  note,  p.  2\4.    ^^^^astt^  ^Qoft  nwt 
province  of  the  Parthian  empire,  ?L^y>\TiM\^^^>^ 
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See  how  in  irariike  muster  they  appear, 
In  rhomhs  and  wedges,  and  half-moons  and  wings. 
"He  looked,  and  saw  what  numbers  numberless 
The  <dty  gates  out-poored,  light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride ; 
In  mail  their  horses  dad,  yet  fleet  and  strong. 
Prancing  their  riders  bore,  the  flower  and  choice 
Of  many  provinces  from  bomid  to  boun'' 
From  Arachofiia,*  from  Candaor  east. 
And  Margiana  to  the  Hyrcanian  clifis 
Of  Caucasus,  and  dark  Iberian  dales. 
From  Atropatia,  and  the  neighbouring  plidns 
Of  Adiabene,  Media,  and  the  south 
Of  Snalana,  to  Balsara's  haTen. 
He  saw  them  in  their  forms  of  battle  ranged. 
How  quick  they  wheeled,  and  flying,  behind  them  shot 
Sharp  sleet  of  arrowy  showers  against  the  face 
Of  their  pursuers,  and  overcame  by  flight ; 
The  fields,  all  iron,  cast  a  gleaming  brown : 
Nor  wanted  clouds  of  foot,  nor  on  each  horn 
Cuirassiers  all  in  steel  for  standing  fight. 
Chariots  or  elephants  indorsed  with  towers 
Of  archers,  nor  of  labouring  pioneers 
A  multitude,  with  spades  and  axes  armed 
To  lay  hills  plain,  fell  woods,  or  valleys  fill 
Or  where  plain  was  raise  hill,  or  overlay 
With  bridges  rivers  proud,  as  with  a  yoke ; 
Mules  after  these,  camels,  and  dromedaries, 
Andwaggons  fraught  with  utensils  of  war. ; 


*  Arachosia,  now  Arakhaj,  one  of  the  eastern  provinces 
of  Persia,  separated  by  Candahar  (Candaor)  from  the  Indus. 
Har^ana,  a  province  of  Parthia,  south  of  the  Oxus,  and  rather 
between  that  river  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Iberia  lies  between 
^  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  south  of  Caucasus.  Atropatia 
I  south  of  Iberia,  separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Araxcs. 
Ldiabene  is  the  western  part  of  Babylonia.  The  poet  pro- 
eeds  southward  through  Media  to  Susiana,  the  province  of 
asa,  on  the  lowest  part  of  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tig;ri&,  to 
lidsoray  a  celehratea  ci/f  and  emporium  of  the  East  *,  haVm^ 
mpJeted  tbe  drcuit  of  the  jRarthian  empire,  excetit  ^hft 
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Such  forces  mel  not,  nor  so  wide  a  camp 

When  Agrican  with  all  his  northern  powers 

Bedeged  Albracca,  as  romances  teU, 

The  city  of  Gallaphrone,  from  thence  to  win 

The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica 

His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights 

Both  Paynim  and  the  peers  of  Charlemain. 

Such  and  so  numerous  was  their  chivalry."* 

"  After  the  battle,"  Amraianus  continues,  "  three 
days  being  passed  in  repose,  that  each  mignt  cure  his 
own  or  his  neighbour's  wounds,  intolerable  want  of  vic- 
tuals began  to  afflict  us ;  and  the  burning  both  of  com 
and  green  crops  having  reduced  men  and  horses  to  the 
extremity  of  distress,  a  large  part  of  the  provisions 
brought  by  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  for  their  own 
use  was  distributed  to  the  indigent  soldiery.  And  the 
emperor,  who,  in  place  of  delicacies  prepared  with  regal 
luxury,  satisfied  his  hunger  under  a  small  tent,  with  a 
scanty  portion  of  meal  and  water,  which  even  the 
labouring  common  soldier  would  have  disdained  ;  care- 
less of  his  own  safety,  performed  whatever  services 
were  required  in  the  tents  of  his  poor  comrades.  Then 
having  withdrawn  awhile  to  an  anxious  and  uncertain 
repose,  devoted  not  to  sleep,  but  to  some  literary  work, 
written  in  the  camp,  and  under  the  tent-skins,  in  emu- 
lation of  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  dead  of  night,  while 
deeply  meditating  upon  some  philosopher,  he  beheld,  as 
he  acknowledged  to  his  friends,  that  vision  of  the  genius 
of  the  empire  which  he  had  seen  in  Gaul,  when  about  to 
reach  the  dignity  of  Augustus, f  pass  sorrowfully  from 
the  tent  in  mourning  habit,  his  head  and  horn  of  abund- 
mice  covered  with  a  veil.    For  a  moment  he  was  fixed 

*  Paradise  Regwned,  iii.  300 — 344. 
t  The  night  before  Julian  consented  to  accept  the  impe* 
rial  purple  at  the  hands  of  his  rebellious  army,  ne  saw  in  a 
vision  (so  at  least  he  told  his  friends)  one  with  the  attributes 
of  the  tutelary  genius  of  the  empire.    The  phantom  com- 
plained that  hitherto  his  desire  to  serve  the  sleeper  had  been 
frustrated,  and  warned  him  to  accept  the  nrofrered  dignity 
as  he  valued  the  contlnuanoe  ot  \n&  c^^  «sA  \fCQ\»s,t\on. 
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in  amazement ;  yet,  tuperior  to  all  fear,  he  commended 
futurity  to  the  sods.  Ab  he  rose  from  his  lo\i']y  couch, 
to  supplicate  me  powers  of  heaven  with  the  rites  de- 
precatory of  misfortune,  a  blazing  torch  appeared  to 
flash  across  the  sky,  and  vanished,  leaving  him  filled 
with  horror  lest  it  were  the  star  of  Mars  which  thus 
openly  menaced  him."* 

Before  daybreak  he  consulted  the  Etruscan  sooth- 
sayers, who  still  retained  the  monopoly  of  this  profitable 
art,  concerning  the  meaning  of  this  portent.  They 
replied  that  on  no  account  should  anything  be  com- 
menced, in  obedience  to  the  rules  of  their  science,  which 
forbade  the  giving  battle,  or  undertaking  military  ope- 
rations, subsequent  to  the  appearance  of  such  a  meteor : 
but  the  emperor  neglected  their  predictions,  and  gave 
order  to  march.  Taught  by  experience  not  rashly  to 
close  with  the  firm  ranks  of  the  legions,  the  Persians 
hovered  all  around,  and  while  Julian,  unarmed  by  reason 
of  the  heat,  advanced  to  reconnoitre  in  front,  he  was 
alarmed  by  tidings  of  an  attack  upon  the  rear.  Forget- 
ful or  careless  of  his  want  of  armour,  he  hurried  to  the 
spot,  which  was  scarcely  reached  when  a  fresh  alarm 
came  that  the  yan,  which  he  had  quitted,  was  similarly 
menaced,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  iron-clothed  Par- 
thian cavalry,  supported  by  elephants,  dashed  in  upon 
the  flank.  The  light-armed  troops,  encouraged  by  their 
sovereign's  presence,  rushed  forwards,  and  put  to  flight 
these  formidable  assailants ;  and  while  Julian,  forgetting 
the  prudence  of  a  general  in  his  ardour,  cheered  them 
on,  a  dart  grazed  his  uplifted  arm,  and  penetrated  deep 
into  his  unprotected  side.  He  tried  to  draw  it  out,  but 
the  sharp  edges  cut  the  tendons  of  his  fingers ;  and  fall- 
ing in  a  swoon  from  his  horse,  he  was  borne  back  by 
his  attendants  to  the  camp.  The  prince  being  withdrawn^ 
it  is  scarce  credible  with  what  ardour  the  soldiery,  heated 
by  rage  and  anger,  flew  to  their  revenge,  and  though 
the  dust  blinded  them,  and  the  heat  relaxed  their  sinews, 
yet,  as  if  released  from  discipline  by  the  fall  of  their 

*  Ammmnas  Marceliinos,  lib.  xxy.  2. 
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leader,  they  rushed  prodigal  of  life  upon  the  enemies' 
steel.  The  Persians,  on  the  other  hand,  shot  still  more 
eagerly,  till  they  were  almost  hidden  by  the  constant 
arrow  flight ;  while  die  bulk  and  nodding  plumes  of  the 
elephants  stationed  in  their  front  struck  terror  into  horse 
and  man.  Night  put  an  end  to  a  bloody  and  indecisive 
contest,  in  which  fifty  of  the  chief  Persian  nobility  fell, 
including  the  two  generals,  M erenes  and  Nohodaies. 

This  success,  however,  was  dearly  purchased  by  the 
death  of  Julian,  which  occurred  soon  after  he  reached 
the  camp.  He  made  a  short  address  to  those  officers 
who  surrounded  his  bed,  expressing  his  willingness  to 
die,  and  a  hope  that  the  empire  would  devolve  on  a 
worthy  successor,  declining  to  interfere,  or  in  any  way 
direct  their  choice ;  and  breathed  his  last  while  arguing 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soul.  Among  the  tumult  and 
intrigues  consequent  upon  the  election  of  a  new  emperor, 
Jovian,  a  household  officer  of  the  highest  rank,  was 
chosen,  rather  as  a  means  of  reconciling  the  disputes  of 
others  of  higher  pretensions,  than  for  his  personal  merits, 
which  rose  not  above  mediocrity.  The  news  of  Julian's 
death  was  carried  to  Sapor  the  r  ersian  king  by  deserters, 
and  he,  inspirited  by  the  death  of  his  most  formidaUe 
enemy,  pursued  the  retreating  army  with  increased 
vigour.  On  one  occasion  the  heavy-armed  horse  and 
elephants  broke  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  legions  which 
had  been  trained  to  war  in  the  able  school  of  Diocletian ; 
on  another  the  Persian  cavalry  broke  into  the  camp,  and 
penetrated  almost  to  the  emperor*s  tent.  At  length, 
after  five  days  of  constant  harass  and  alarm,  they  readiea 
the  town  of  Dura  on  the  Tigris.  Four  days  were  here 
consumed  in  repelling  the  unceasing  attacks  of  the  Per- 
sians, until  the  army,  impatient  of  this  daily  annoyance, 
hopeless  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  battle,  and  stimulated 
b^  a  notion  that  the  Roman  frontier  was  at  no  great 
distance,  impatiently  demanded  permission  to  recroaa  the 
Tigris.  The  emperor  and  his  officers  in  vain  pointed 
out  to  them  the  river  swollen  by  the  summer  floods,  and 
entreated  them  not  to  trust  it  dangerous  whirlpools :  they 
represented  that  most  of  the  trcyo^  ^«^  xsrajmi  \ft «wsa«^ 
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■d  showed  the  cnemr.  who  laed  the  oppciKt*  iklc  -.^ 
be  overflowed  river.  Bat  whea  these  irrir*?^-?  :r:T.r-f 
no,  and  dissatisfaction  seemed  rea-iv  to  «i  :-  =-r::- r. 
reluctant  order  was  ^ven  that  the  Gauls  ii/:  Or-ar'-r, 
iiined  to  the  passage  of  rapid  r>er?  :V.=:  "..■-•tL-  t;c--i, 
lioold  first  rii  the  attempt:  in  eivE^ri::':-  ::!:  -Jy? 
Hbers*  obstinacy  wodd  be  ovencotLe  rj  i*  s-^-jri-r  '.i 
heir  fate,  or  else  that  their  success  '»cJi  r=:v'..;^c  iriii 
■courage  the  less  aUe.  Accori:n?!T.  «i  i.:ri  l-  -^^ 
Ul  of  night  concealed  their  pu7j»«e.'  ti^j  jt«*^-:  ri* 
wer,  swiinming  or  supporte*!  bv  skiriS.  crr.Tijir-:  u** 
ipposite  bank,  and  made  sla'jfhter  of  the  Perr!.«:L<.  -v^> 
bsdbeen  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  fancic-i  securtv  cf  :r.»?{T 
pQBtion.  Their  comrades,  infortneJ  of  thefr  k::":'=«  -,t 
iinal,  were  only  restrwned  fipom  eniuUtiaz  th^L-  ir..j:i2» 
■d  success  by  the  engineers  undertakir.?  to  's.'ni'^ar.i, 
kidge  upon  inflated  hides.  But  these  a::ecx:.<f  v»7^ 
kffled  by  the  strensth  of  the  5t.-eam.  and  az  ti^e  «i  i  '^^ 
taodays]^  all  sorts  of  food  being'  consum^Ed.  tie  Kiixrj. 
adneed  to  want  and  desperation,  were  l-^iod  in  ot.^i-^t 
rftfae  ignoble  death  for  which  they  were  reserr<:-:.' 

This  would  have  been  the  time  !or  a  r'jr-.^..  i^\ 
terive  blow;  but  the  Persian  kin?  wa<  s*^-v^*ei  in 
Ih  confidence  by  the  Romaris*  ol-r-r^Ate  tr. i  •."**•:' J 
Knstance.  The  destruction  amon?  h:«  troo[«>  Li.:  '.^^^n 
ttrere;  the  loss  of  elephants  unequalled  iaar.v  y.'zr.^r 
nr:  while  his  foes  were  seasoned  and  cncour&^^i  '.v  a 
anfinuance  of  successful  resistance,  and.  iiisrea'i  of  'r.^I:i? 
btimidated  by  the  death  of  their  noble  zenerdl.  s^^irT-.^d 
nther  to  consult  revenge  than  safety.  canel*.-sa  wh^r:.** 
Ibey  were  extricated  from  their  didiculty  by  a  '..*:ili«r.t 
victory  or  a  memorable  death.  These  consideration-, 
lad  the  yet  unbroken  power  of  the  empire,  in'iuoed  him 
to  send  ambassadors  to  treat  of  peace.  But  the  r.on- 
ditioDS  proposed  were  hard  and  humilictin?.  ar.d  :our 
^ys  were  spent  amid  the  agonies  of  fdininf:  in  fpiitl^ssly 
discosBing  what  was  best  to  be  done,  which  if  il':l\'/*^r}Y 
^ployed  would  have  brought  the  army  into  the  fr::tf(ji 
^Sistrict  of  Cordnene^  distuit  but  a  hundred  and  ^.ivf 
kia\e§  from  the  scene  of  their  suffenu^s.     Five  pTO%^<(!«i 
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situated  east  of  the  Tigris  were  to  be  g^ven  up,  to 
with  three  important  fortresses  in  Mesopotamia, 
Maurorum,  Singara,  and  Nisibis,  the  latter  unca 
nnce  the  Mithridatic  wars,  and  regarded  as  the  o 
key  of  the  East.  The  strong  expression  of  Ami 
18,  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  foug 
battles,  than  to  have  surrendered  one  of  these  1 
But  a  crowd  of  flatterers  surrounded  the  timid  p 
they  urged  the  necessity  of  a  speedy  return,  lesi 
pretenders  to  the  empire  should  start  up,  and  hii 
and  easy  temper  was  readily  persuaded  to  acquies< 
The  delay  occasioned  by  these  negotiations,  in  ' 
in  return  for  such  important  concessions,  even  tl 
passage  of  the  Tigris  was  not  provided  for,  proves 
to  numbers,  who,  impatient  of  the  sufferings  whic 
endured,  plunged  secretly  into  the  stream,  and 
swallowed  up  bv  its  eddies,  or,  if  they  reached  the 
were  slain  or  sold  into  a  distant  captivity  by  the  St 
and  Persians.  And  when  at  last  the  trumpet  ga^ 
signal  of  passage,  it  was  wonderful  to  see  how  eve 
hurried  to  escape  the  danger  which  they  still  feare 
the  eastern  bank.  Wicker  vessels  hastily  construe 
which  their  beasts  of  burthen  were  attached,  or  th< 
of  sheep  and  oxen,  were  the  precarious  means  of 
port  to  which  most  were  reduced :  the  emperor  a 
suite  crossed  in  a  few  small  boats  which  had  labo 
accompanied  the  march,  and  continued  to  ply  bad 
and  forwards,  as  long  as  any  remained  upon  the 
shore.  News  came  meanwhile  that  the  Persian 
constructing  a  bridge,  with  intent  of  falling  suddei 
secretly  upon  the  exhausted  enemy ;  but  either  t 
t^lligence  was  false,  or  the  betrayal  of  their  ini 
caused  the  Persians  to  desist  from  the  meditated  tres 
and  Jovian,  released  from  this  apprehension,  arri^ 
long  and  fatiguing  marches  at  tJic  town  of  Ua 
ancient  fame  in  the  wars  of  Trajan  and  Severus. 
hence,  for  seventy  miles,  an  a?\OL  ip\am  cxXfijadsd^o 
otjJjr  salt,  fetid  water,  and  tVvc  UtXet,  i«Maftxm  ^i 
the  desert :  and  such  provisioii  «s  o^v^x\»xC\\.3 
^raa  made  for  the  further  march  V>>r  ^^^  ^ 
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veMels,  and  slaughtering  camels  and  other  beasts  of  bur- 
Iben.  But  a  six  days'  march,  through  a  country  where 
not  even  grass  was  to  be  found,  reduced  them  to  extre- 
mity ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  joy  that  they  hailed  a 
eoavoy  of  provisions,  doubly  welcome  as  providing  for 
the  relief  or  present  distress,  and  assuring  the  fidelity  of 
Procopiusand  Sebastian,  the  powerful  officers  whom  Julian 
had  sent  to  co-operate  with  him  in  Armenia.  Passing 
Thikaphata  the  army  at  length  reached  Nisibis,  and 
found  an  end  of  its  distresses  under  the  walls  of  the  city, 
which  the  emperor  was  unwilling,  perha{)s  ashamed,  to 


In  all  these  cases  the  thirst  of  conquest  worked  its  own 
punishment  by  subjecting  its  votaries  to  the  guidance  of 
will  instead  of  reason,  and  like  all  other  passions,  when 
indulged,  mbleading  them  both  as  to  the  character  and 
the  probable  consequence  of  their  actions.  The  expedi- 
tion of  Darius  is  said,  indeed,  to  have  been  prompted  by 
policy  ;  but  we  look  in  vain  for  prudence  and  sound 
lodgment  in  his  unavailing  pursuit  of  the  Scythians,  in 
Lib  protracted  stay,  in  the  treacherous  abandonment  of  a 
part  of  his  army,  or  in  his  hurried  retreat ;  while  his  resolu- 
tion (if  Herocfotus  be  credited)  of  destroying  the  bridge, 
and  thus,  in  case  of  reverses,  cutting  off  all  hope  of  es- 
cape, could  only  have  been  suggested  by  a  frantic  pre- 
sumption in  his  own  power  and  fortune.  In  the  other 
cues  an  eager  desire  and  hope  of  terminating  the  war  by 
one  decisive  blow,  and  a  well-grounded  confidence  that 
in  fiur  field  no  troops  would  stand  the  shock  of  the  lloman 
Itt^ons,  stifled  the  voice  of  common  sense,  of  wisdom  and 
of  experience,  which  concurred  in  teaching  that  the 
denred  opportunity  was  attainable  only  by  the  enemy's 
misconduct,  and  that  the  failure  of  success  necessarily 
mvolved  severe  misfortune.  We  may  draw  from  hence 
a  lesKHi  touching  the  pernicious  influence  of  power  and 
prosperity  upon  the  mind.  The  warning  o£  Au\aa\a  \ft 
ro^ycmtos* contains  valuable  instruction,  thougYi  -wft  t^ 

iin:^^'S»W^Ct'5^  J  remarfc^Ue  fox  X\., 
^^  "Bdertakiugs.    Aims\s,\iittS  ^ 
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ject  the  superstitious  and  unworthy  notion  of  the  Deity 
upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  the  equally  superstitious 
remedy  proposed.  It  is  true  that  a  life  of  unbroken 
prosperity  is  frequently  terminated  by  some  memorable 
reverse,  but  the  effect  of  such  prosperity  upon  ourselves 
is  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  the  parent  of  all  the  others 
which  may  befall  us :  and  this  chapter  may  be  considered 
as  a  supplement  to  the  one  which  has  been  devoted  to 
the  effects  of  absolute  power  upon  the  morals  and  intel- 
lect ;  for  the  judicial  blindness  produced  by  an  inferior 
degree  of  grandeur  and  good  fortune  resembles  that  spe- 
cies of  insanity  which  we  have  noticed,  and  differs  from 
it  rather  in  degree  than  in  nature.  History  abounds  in 
examples  of  such  infatuation  ;  the  most  striking  and  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  them,  it  has  been  reserved 
for  our  own  age  to  witness. 

If  ever  there  was  an  instance  of  a  powerful  mind 

Egypt,  wrote  thus  to  him :  "  It  is  pleasant  to  hear  of  the 
good  fortune  of  a  friend  and  connexion;  but  your  extraor- 
dinary prosperity  pleases  not  me,  knowing,  as  I  do,  that  the 
Deity  is  envious :  and  I  would  have  those  for  whom  I  am 
interested  meet  both  with  success  and  fidlnre,  and  tiiink  a 
chequered  life  better  than  imclonded  fortune.    For  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  man  who,  being  prosperous  in  all  things, 
has  not  at  last  perished  miserably,  root  and  branch.    Be  per* 
suaded,  then,  and  take  this  precaution  amnst  your  good 
fortune;  select  whatever  you  nave  most  valuable,  and  would 
most  regret  to  lose,  and  so  bestow  this  that  it  shall  never 
come  to  man  again ;  and  if,  in  future,  good  and  evil  fortone 
are  not  blended,  remedy  it  in  the  manner  which  I  now  pro- 
pose."   Polycrates  took  the  advice  and  cast  into  the  sea  an 
engraved  gem  of  extraordinary  value ;  and  within  a  few  days 
a  fish  was  presented  to  him  wi&in  which  the  gem  was  Amnd. 
Amasis,  hearing  of  it,  renounced  all  friendship  and  connexioo 
with  him,  as  a  man  predestined  to  an  evil  fate.    The  evait 
must  haye  strongly  confirmed  the  nodon  fhun  which  tbe 
advice  proceeded ;  for  Polycrates  bavins  ^ven  offence  to  the 
satrap  o/Sardis,  or,  as  is  more  \\M^,  wivu^  <SKSQ&viered  too 
powerful  and  dangerous  a  neigbLVK>\xT\o  T«m»:\Ti^'Q»\«KaB^ 
coast,  was  eutrapped  into  thai  uoUcmwi^  v^^^^.tssAwss: 
^ed  by  Aiin.^Hemd.  iii.  40. 
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er  for  its  ruin  to  a  strong  delarion,  it  is  to 
Napoleon's  campaign  in  Russia.  An  unpa- 
es  of  yictories  appears  to  have  confirmed 
lis  mind  to  fatalism,  and  to  have  inspired  a 
o  difficulties  were  insuperable  by  his  genius 
It  is  in  such  a  belief,  and  in  his  natural 
of  purpose,  aggravated  into  inflexibility  by 
dictating  to  aU  who  came  within  his  widely 
ahere,  that  we  must  look  for  the  ezplar 
nduct  into  which  no  man  would  have  been 
lile  in  the  iiill  and  sane  possession  of  his 
owever  just  and  unbounded  hb  confidence  in 

his  troops.  That  he  was  fully  aware 
iultics  which  he  was  about  to  meet  (it  b 
lat  they  should  have  escaped  his  penetration) 
3m  his  own  declarations.  *'  For  masses  like 
i  about  to  move,  if  precautions  be  not  taken, 

no  country  can  suffice.  The  result  of  my 
vill  be  to  assemble  four  hundred  thousand 
igle  point.  There  will  be  nothing  to  expect 
mtry,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  every- 

ourselves."*  Immense  preparations  were 
made,  but  made  in  vain,  for  a  very  small 
lem  ever  reached  the  borders  of  Russia,  and 
te  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  army.  It  is 
te  obstinacy  and  infatuation  of  which  we 
first  appear.  Too  impatient  to  wait  for  the 
ch  he  had  declared  indispensable,  and  unable 
3  temptation  of  endeavouring  to  gsun  his 
one  decisive  stroke,  Napoleon  plunged 
o  a  savage  country,  without  a  commissariat, 
most  insufficient  hospital  department,  and 
»vous  loss  before  an  enemy  was  even  seen, 
irthing  approaching  to  a  general  action,  the 
!e  under  nis  immediate  command  was  reduced. 
,  between  the  passage  of  the  Niemew  SisA 
re  from  Witep^,  from  two  YiuiidTed  vsA 

thousand  to  one  hundred  and  e\gYitj-^Ne 


*  Scott,  vol.  V 


^'.  p.  215. 
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thousand  ;  and  was  besides  in  so  shattered  and  im 
like  a  condition,  that  a  fortnight  later,  at  Smoleni 
poleon  himself  declared  halt  or  retreat  to  be  imp 
ble.  ''This  army  cannot  stop:  with  its  comp 
and  in  its  disorganized  state,  moyement  alone  0 
it.  We  may  advance  at  its  head,  but  not  stop  or 
It  is  an  army  of  attack,  not  of  defence  ;  of  operati 
of  position."*  The  desperate  enterprise  was  th 
pursued,  and  the  nominal  victory  of  Borodino, 
cost  in  killed  and  wounded  thirty  thousand  mei 
Moscow  into  his  hands — the  specious  prize  wt 
hazarded  so  much  to  gain.  But  the  advantages 
from  its  possession  vanished  when  in  his  grasp,  a 
seeming  success  proved  but  a  snare  to  disguise  his 
and  ensure  destruction  by  delaying  retreat. 

We  probably  shall  never  be  satisfied  as  to  tl 
origin  of  the  conflagration  of  Moscow.  If  the  voi 
act  of  the  Russian  people,  it  deserves  to  be  classes 
the  abandonment  of  Athens,  among  the  noblest 
patriotism  recorded ;  but  with  this  difference,  tl 
Athenians  trusted  their  property  to  the  victor^s 
the  Russians  inflicted  on  themselves  the  utmost  h 
war,  rather  than  allow  an  invader  to  profit  by  the 
of  their  homes.  That  a  rugged  but  deep  lovo  c 
country  did  animate  even  those  among  them  wl 
least  to  love,' is  certain.  Palaces  and  hamlets  wei 
committed  to  the  flames ;  the  serf  and  the  princ 
equally  indignant  at  their  national  injuries.  "  1 
admitted  fact,  that  when  the  French,  in  order  to 
their  refractory  prisoners  to  labour  in  their  £ 
branded  some  of  them  in  the  hand  with  the  lettei 
a  sign  that  they  were  the  serfs  of  Napoleon,  one  ] 
laid  his  hand  upon  a  block  of  wood,  and  strucl 
with  the  axe  which  he  held  in  the  other,  in  order 
•himself  from  the  supposed  thraldom,  "f 

Napoleon  depended  on  the  possession  of  Mosoi 
sure  means  of  dictating  peace  to  Russia  on  his  own 
As  /ormerljr  at  Vienna  and  Berlin,  he  expected 


Se^r,  liv.  Ti.  cliap.  6. 
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laws  in  the  Kremlin  to  a  conqiierf'd  nation  :  and  Lis  dis- 
appointment in  finding  this  vantairi'-trround  cruniMe 
under  his  feet  was  extreme.  It  wiis  hjsx.  however,  irre- 
coverably lost,  for  the  Russians  had  n<j  loiii'er  trivtLinr 
to  hope  or  fear  lor  their  caj>iial.  and  Mo>Of»w.  ruinel  an5 
deserted,  was  no  place  for  the  invader  to  jiiis  i  £-.e- 
moDths'  winter  in.  Policy  therefore'  proinjitcd  an  irLSie- 
diate  retreat,  sufficient  time  bein^  allowed  to  r»:r^  ih  arid 
re-organize  the  army  ;  but  Napoleon  still  dung  with  ob- 
stinacy to  his  origiiud  plan  of  dictating  a  pH*ar-e  to  Alex- 
tnder  from  his  capital,  and  sacriticeil  a  tonni^ht  01'  pre- 
cious time  to  this  deceitful  hope.  It  was  frustriitcd :  the 
Russian  monarch  refused  to  listen  to  any  overtures  of 
peace,  and  the  French,  who  on  the  l*2th  of  September 
had  hailed  Moscow  as  the  goal  of  their  labours,  quitted 
it  on  the  19th  of  October,  to  retrace  their  steps  over  a 
ravaged  countr}'  through  a  numerous  and  exus  {Aerated 
enemy. 

We  must  touch  verj-  lightly  upon  the  horrors  of  the 
retreat,  confining  ourselves  to  a  brief  statement  of  the 
leading  facts,  and  of  the  results  of  the  wholf.  Famine, 
cold,  and  the  sword  combined  to  punish  an  unjiist  ag- 
gression. When  the  French  left  Moscow  they  num- 
bered one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  under  arms, 
with  an  immense  train  of  b^gasre  and  cump  followers : 
in  twenty-six  davs,  from  October  19ih  to  Novcmljer 
13th,  when  the  ifmi)eror  quitted  Smolensk,  their  orga- 
nized force  was  reduced  to  thirty-six  thousaml  niCn.  arid 
they  liad  lost  three  hundred  cannon.  XapoUon's  f^ar- 
tisans  have  tried  to  shelter  him  from  blame,  by  aJIf-i/ing 
the  premature  rigour  of  winter  as  the  cause  of  this  v  Lob- 
sale  destruction.  Xo  doubt  cold  was  the  main  aiiont  in 
it,  but  the  nature  of  a  Russian  winter  was  well  kr.own, 
and  should  have  been  considered  in  the  .«chenie  of  the 
campaign ;  and  so  far  was  it  from  being  premature,  tliat 
the  frost  did  not  begin  till  Xovembfr  7tli,  only  three 
days  t>efore  the  French  van  and  the  Kmiierfjr  arrived  at 
Smolensk.  Other  causes  aided  to  ]>roduce  this  Te&u\t. 
Na|joleon  intended  to  return  to  the  above-named  \owi\ 
hy  the  unwMsted  route  of  Kalouga  and  Med vn    Wt  t\v© 
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Bussian  army  barred  his  way,  and,  after  an  ol 
contest,*  turned  him  back  on  the  ravaged  i 
through  which  he  had  already  passed.  Here  ; 
food,  shelter,  nor  clothing  could  oe  procured,  am 
sands  fell  victims  rather  to  the  want  of  all  appliai 
bear  it,  than  to  the  intolerable  severity  ot  the 
itself.  Numbers  fell  in  battie,  or  were  intercept 
slain,  or  made  prisoners  by  the  ever  active  host 
the  Cossacks  who  hovered  round  their  march :  si 
loss  sustained  in  warfare  was  small  in  comparison 
which  resulted  from  the  combined  operation  of 
and  cold.  The  appearance  of  this  new  enemy, 
effects,  moral  and  physical,  are  powerfully,  thougb 
theatrically,  described  by  the  Comte  de  Segur, '. 
a  sharer  in  the  miseries  which  he  describes. 

"  On  the  6th  of  November  the  sky  declared 
Its  azure  disappeared.  The  army  marched  enveL 
cold  vapours,  which  soon  thickened  into  a  vast 
and  descended  in  large  flakes  of  snow  upon 
seemed  as  if  the  sky  were  coming  down,  and  unitii 
this  hostile  land  and  people  to  complete  our  ruii 
things  are  indistinguishable ;  while  the  soldier  st 
to  force  his  way  through  the  drifting  whirlwic 
driven  snow  fills  up  all  hollows,  and  its  surface  c 
unknown  depths  wnich  yawn  under  our  feet.  Tl 
are  swallowed  by  them,  and  the  weakest,  resignin] 
selves  to  fate,  there  And  a  grave.  Those  whc 
turn  aside,  but  the  storm  dashes  in  their  faces  tfa 
from  heaven  and  the  drift  from  the  earth,  and  se 
oppose  itself  rancorously  to  their  march.  The  ] 
winter  under  this  new  form  attacks  them  from  all 
it  pierces  their  thin  dress  and  torn  shoes.  Th< 
clothes  freeze  on  them,  a  sharp  and  strong  wind  ii 
their  breath,  which  at  the  instant  of  expiration 
round  the  mouth  icicles  depending  from  the  bcarc 

*  It  is  carioos  that  Kutasoff  and  Napoleon  were  i 
retreating  from  Malo-Yarowslavitch,  the  scene  of  the 
^t  the  same  moment;  the  one  fearing   another  atti 
other  despairing  of  success  in  ioim^  iSkft '^oo&i^^^ 
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wretches,  shivering,  still  drag  themselves  on,  till  the 
which  clogs  their  feet,  or  some  chance  obstacle, 
;  them  to  stumble  and  fall.  There  they  groan  in 
:  the  snow  soon  covers  them ;  slight  elevations  alone 
distinguish  them:  behold  their  graves  I  Everywhere 
the  road  is  strewn  with  these  undulations  like  a  burial- 
ground:  the  most  fearless,  the  most  unfeeling  are 
moved,  and  turn  aside  their  eyes  as  they  pass  in  haste. 
But  before,  around,  every  thing  is  snow — the  sight  is 
lost  in  this  immense  and  sad  uniformity ;  the  imagination 
18  astounded:  it  is  like  a  huge  winding-sheet,  with 
vhich  nature  envelops  the  army.  The  only  objects 
which  appear  from  out  it  are  sombre  pines,  trees  of  the 
tombs,  with  their  funereal  verdure;  and  the  gigantic 
fixedness  of  their  black  trunks  and  their  deep  gloom 
oomplete  this  desolate  aspect  of  a  general  mourning, 
and  of  an  army  dying  amid  the  decease  of  nature.  .  .  . 
Then  comes  the  night,  a  night  of  sixteen  hours  1  But 
on  that  snow  which  covers  all  things,  one  knows  not 
where  to  stop,  where  to  rest,  where  to  iind  roots  for  food, 
or  dry  wood  for  firing.  However,  fatigue,  darkness, 
and  repeated  orders  stop  those  whom  their  own  physical 
and  moral  force,  and  the  efforts  of  their  officers,  have  re- 
tained together.  They  seek  to  establish  themselves; 
but  the  ever-active  storm  scatters  the  first  preparations 
for  a  bivouac.  The  pines,  laden  with  hoar-frost,  resist 
the  flames ;  and  the  snow  upon  them,  mixed  with  that 
which  falls  continually  fi^)m  the  sky,  and  that  lying  on  the 
earth,  which  melts  with  the  etforts  of  the  soldier  and  the 
first  efiect  of  the  fires,  extinguishes  those  fires  and  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  men. 

'<  When  the  flame  at  length  is  raised,  officers  and 
soldiers  prepare  around  it  their  sad  meal,  composed  of 
lean  and  bloody  fragments  of  flesh,  torn  from  wornout 
horses,  and,  for  a  very  few,  some  spoonfuls  of  rye  flour 
dilated  wiUi  snow-water.  The  next  day  &old\eta,VKA 
itame^ead  Ja  circles,  mark  the  bivouacs,  andtke  ^TO\xtA 
anthem  is  strewed  with  the  bodies  of  many  t\iO\ifiasA 


-/h.z.  tAis  day,  men  began  to  reckoa  less  uy>oiv  es^X^ 
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other.  In  this  army,  livclv,  susceptible  of  all  impres- 
sioxu,  and  inclined  to  specukte  from  its  advanced  civili- 
zation, disorder  soon  gained  footing,  discouragement  and 
insubordination  spread  rapidly,  the  imagination  wander- 
ing without  bounds  in  evil  as  well  as  good.  Hence- 
forward at  evenr  bivouac,  at  every  difficult  pasBage, 
some  portion  of  me  yet  organized  troops  detached  itself, 
and  fell  into  disorder.  Yet  there  were  some  who  reristed 
this  mighty  conta^on :  they  were  the  officers,  subalterns, 
and  seasoned  soldiers.'  These  were  extraordinary  men ; 
they  encoiutiged  themselves  by  repeating  the  name  of 
Smolensk,  which  they  felt  they  were  approaching,  and 
where  everything  had  been  promised  to  tnero. 

<<  Thus  since  this  deluge  of  snow,  and  the  redouUed 
cold  whidi  it  announced,  all,  officers  and  soldiers  alike, 
preserved  or  lost  their  strength  of  mind,  according  to 
their  age,  their  character,  and  temperament.  He  of 
our  chiefs,  whom  till  then  we  had  seen  the  strictest  in 
maintaining  discipline,  now  found  himself  no  longer 
in  his  element.  Thrown  out  of  all  his  fixed  ideas  of 
regularity  and  method,  he  was  reduced  to  despair  by  so 
universal  a  disorder,  and  judging  sooner  than  otnen 
that  all  was  lost,  he  felt  himself  ready  to  abandon  all."* 

The  army  quitted  Smolensk  in  four  divisions:  that 
under  the  command  of  the  Emperor,  which  led  the  i(*ay, 
inarched  on  the  14th  November.  Ney,  who  throughout 
this  long  retreat  brought  up  the  rear,  who  distinguished 
himself  amid  its  horrors  by  indomitable  courage  and  omh 
stancy,  and  was  hailed  by  the  general  voice  as  the  hero 
of  tlie  army,  remained  behind  until  the  17th.  (>n  the 
20th  all  were  once  more  united  at  Oreza,  after  seven 
dsLys  of  almost  continued  fighting,  in  which  nothing  but 
the  sluggishness  of  the  Russian  general  saved  tho  French 
from  destruction,  and  Napoleon  from  captivity  or  death. 
Opposed  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  half  starved  and 
half  armed,  to  a  force  treble  that  number,  and  in  good 
condition,  the  Russians  must  have  overthrown  him  bf 
mere  physical  force,  had  they  ventured  upon  a  vigoRMS 
attack  ;  but  even  in  his  diatnissca  lVv<i  vresence  <^  Na|MH 
*  SegiiT,  \x.  W 
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leon  inspired  awe.  At  no  time  do  the  brilliant  qualities 
of  the  French  troops  appear  more  conspicuous  than  in 
this  disastrous  retreat :  headed  on  all  sides,  inclosed  by 
an  OYerwhelming  force,  every  general  outmanoeuvred  or 
cut  his  way  through  the  enemy,*  fortunate  if  it  cost  him 
bat  half  of  his  corps  to  preserve  the  remainder  from  the 
disgrace  of  surrender.  Between  Smolensk  and  Oreza 
the  army  was  still  further  reduced  to  twelve  thousand 
men,  who  still  preserved  their  arms  and  their  discipline, 
encumbered  witn  thirty  thousand  stragglers,  who  griev- 
ously increased  its  wants  and  its  embarrassments,  with- 
out adding  a  single  bayonet  to  its  strength. 

Hitherto  its  retreat  had  been  unopposed,  the  Russian 
army  having  been  unwilling  or  unable  to  head  the  French 
and  compel  them  to  force  a  passage  by  the  sword ;  and 
bong  in  possession  of  Oreza,  it  passed  the  river  Dnieper 
at  tluit  town  without  opposition.  But  Admiral  Tchitcha- 
goff,  the  general  in  command  of  the  Moldavian  army^ 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Austrians  on  the  south-eastern 
end  of  the  French  base  of  operation,  finding  them  sladL 
and  onenterpriMng  in  the  cause  of  an  ally,  or  master 
ndier,  to  whom  in  truth  they  owed  little  good  will,  left 
merely  a  division  in  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  to  observe 
dieir  movements,  and  himself  marched  upon  Minsk 
and  Borizoff,  to  cut  off  Napoleon's  retreat  At  the  latter 
town  there  was  a  bridge  over  the  Beresina,  the  place  it- 
self being  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  on  the  possession  of 
the  town  and  command  of  the  bridge  depended  the  means 
of  crossing  that  river.  Tchitchagoff  however,  owin^  to 
some  mistake  of  the  French  general  opposed  to  him,  had 
taken  that  town,  and  though  afterwards  expelled,  had 
made  the  bridge  impassable,m  his  retreat.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  seek  a  passage  elsewhere,  and  a  place 
above  Borizoff,  called  Studzianka,  was  selected,  where 
the  river  was  only  fifty-five  iathoms  across.    The  chance 

*  During  'the  whole  retreat  only  one  corps  grounded  arms 
to  the  enemy,  and  that  not  until  it  was  surrounded  ^cud  cm\. 
off  from  the  main  army,  and  reduced  to  extTeinVty,    'l\a& 
occurred  jast  before  the  passtige  o£  the  Beresina. 
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seemed  desperate,  for  the  opposite  heights  were  occu- 
pied by  six  thousand  Russians,  and  bridges  were  to  be 
built,  and  the  army  was  to  defile  across  them  under  their 
fire ;  but  desperate  as  it  was,  this  seemed  their  only  hope, 
and  Napoleon  quitting  the  highway  plunged  into  the 
thick  pine-woods  which  border  the  Bercsina,  to  oonoeal 
his  march.  The  joy  of  the  army  may  well  be  imaged, 
when,  in  traversing  these  forests,  they  met  the  division 
of  Victor,  of  fifty  thousand  men,  in  good  order,  which 
had  been  employed  in  checking  Wittgenstein  upon  the 
western  flank.  **  They  were  ignorant  of  our  disasters, 
which  had  been  carefully  hidden  even  from  their  chie&. 
So  that  when,  instead  of  a  grand  victorious  column  re- 
turning from  Moscow,  they  saw  behind  Napoleon  no- 
thing but  a  train  of  squalid  spectres,  covered  with  rags, 
with  women's  pelisses,  pieces  of  carpet,  or  squalid  cloaks 
scorched  red  and  burnt  into  holes  by  the  fires,  their  feet 
wrapped  up  in  tatters  of  all  sorts,  they  stopped  in  terror. 
They  saw  with  afiright  these  poor  fleshless  soldiers  file 
past,  with  faces  like  the  grave,  bristled  with  ghastly 
beards,  without  arms,  without  shame,  marching  in  dis- 
order with  downcast  heads,  eyes  fixed  on  the  earth,  and 
silent  like  a  troop  of  captives."*  So  contagious  was  this 
spectacle,  that  on  the  first  day  two  corps  of  V  ictor's  army 
fell  into  the  same  state  of  disorganization. 

Among  other  attempts  to  deceive  Tchitchagoff  and 
make  him  believe  that  a  passage  would  be  attempted 
elsewhere,  some  Jews  had  been  interrogated  concerning 
the  passes  of  the  river ;  and  to  secure  the  breach  of  their 
faith,  they  had.  been  sworn  to  meet  the  army  on  the 
Beresina,  below  Borizoif,  with  intelligence  of  the  enemy. 
The  stratagem  succeeded  ;  they  carried  a  false  report  to 
the  Admiral,  and  he  and  Napoleon  turned  their  backs 
on  each  other,  and  while  the  latter  marched  up  the  river 
to  Studzianka,  the  former  marched  down  it  to  a  ford  at 
Oukoholda.  All  night  the  French  laboured  to  construct 
a  bridge,  expecting  momentarily  the  first  salvo  of  the 
Russian  artillery.      Napoleon  passed    a    restless  ami 
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{Hated  night  in  a  ch&tean  near  the  river,  continually 
epuring  to  the  spot  on  which  his  last  hope  of  escape 
erted.  At  morning,  when  ail  were  prepared  for  a 
leipeTatc  and  almost  hopeless  strugrgle,  they  were  equally 
ibmishcd  and  delighted  to  see  the  Russian  watch-fires 
hmdoned  and  the  opposing  force  in  full  retreat.  Napo- 
eoD  would  scarce  oelieve  the  tidings,  and  when  at 
nt  convinced  by  the  evidence  of  his  OM-n  eyes,  ho 
ricd  in  transport,  "Then  I  have  outwitted  the  Ad- 
imal."* 

That  day,  November  26th,  t^vo  bridges  were  com- 
]leted,  and  the  opp<^te  bank  was  occupied  by  Ney. 
Two  days  and  two  nights  elapsed  before  the  Kussians 
me  up,  but  this  valuable  respite  was  lost,  owing  to  the 
veaking  of  the  bridge  for  artillery,  and  the  insubordina- 
ion  of  the  stragglers,  which  rendered  it  impossible  to 
brce  them  across.  On  the  night  of  the  26th  they  were 
fiipersed  among  the  neighbouring  villages ;  on  the  27th 
OKD,  horses,  and  carriages  rushed  in  an  overwhelming 
DISS,  and  choked  the  narrow  entrance  of  the  bridges : 
m  efforts  to  restore  order  were  fruitless,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  employ  force  to  dear  a  jmssage  for  the 
Emperor.  A  corps  of  grenadiers  of  the  Guard  declined 
Irom  mere  pity  to  open  for  themselves  a  way  through 
these  wretches.  On  the  approach  of  night  another 
nmultaneous  movement  drove  them  all  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  village  of  Studzianka,  which  was  torn  down  to 
Ihmish  materials  for  fires,  from  which  they  could  not  be 
noved ;  and  thus  another  night  was  lost. 

On  the  28th,  while  Tchitdiagoff  on  the  right  bank  in 
lin  endeavoured  to  drive  Ney  back  upon  the  bridges, 
9f  ittgenstein,  with  vastly  superior  forces,  attacked  Victor, 
dio  still  remdned  on  the  left  bank  with  6000  men  to 
over  the  retreat  of  his  unhappy  comrades.  The  first 
bonder  of  the  artillery  drove  this  confused  mass  pell-mell 
rom  their  bivouacs  to  the  bridge,  and  the  first  Russian 
ndlct  which  fell  among  them  seemed  the  signal  of  dis- 

*3egwr,  XL  5. 
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traction  and  despair.  The  horrors  of  the  scene  which 
ensued  are  almost  too  great  for  description.  The  more 
desp^^te  forced  a  way  sword  in  hand  through  the 
crowd  ,*  others,  prompted  by  a  horrible  avarice,  crushed 
their  fellow-creatures  under  their  carriage-wheels,  imther 
than  abandon  the  booty  hitherto  preserved  widi  such 
labour ;  while  those  who  felt  themselves  unequal  to  the 
struggle  sat  apart  in  silence,  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  snow 
which  was  soon  to  be  their  tomb.  Once  driven  from 
the  direct  passage,  men  struggled  in  vain  to  climb  the 
sides  of  the  bridge ;  they  were  mercilessly  forced  back 
into  the  river :  even  women,  their  infiuits  in  their  arms, 
shared  this  fate. 

In  the  midst  of  this  disorder  the  bridge  for  artillery 
broke,  and  all  upon  it,  hurried  on  by  the  press,  were 
ingulfed  in  the  stream.  The  shriek  of  the  perishing 
multitude  rose  high  above  the  storm  and  the  oattle :  a 
witness  of  the  scene  declared  that  for  weeks  that  horrible 
sound  never  quitted  his  ears.  Artillery  and  waggons 
then  poured  to  the  other  bridge,  and  on  the  steep  and 
icy  bsmk  whole  ranks  were  prostrated  under  their  wneels, 
or  crushed  between  their  unmanageable  weights.  The 
noise  of  the  storm,  the  roaring  of  cannon,  the  comlnned 
whistling  of  the  wind  and  bullets,  Uie  bursting  of  shellsy 
the  cries,  the  groans,  the  fearful  imprecations  of  the 
crowd,  united  in  as  horrible  a  concert  as  ever  was  pre- 
sented  to  human  ears.  At  nine  at  night  Victor,  who 
till  then  had  kept  Wittgenstein  in  check,  commenced 
his  retreat,  and  opened  a  dreadful  passage  through  the 
wretches  whom  he  had  hitherto  defended.  A  rear-guaid 
was  still  left,  and  the  bridges  were  allowed  to  stand  thit 
night,  but  in  vain ;  men  seemed  to  lose  their  reason  with 
their  discipline,  and  to  be  stupificd  by  the  horrors  of 
their  situation.  The  baggage  and  plunder,  to  which  ihej 
clung  so  obstinately,  was  burnt :  still  it  was  impossible  to 
drive  them  on.  1  he  next  morning  the  Frcndi  set  firo 
to  the  bridge,  and  numbers  lost  their  lives  in  a  fiml 
e^rt  of  despair,  endeavouring  to  swim  the  icy  river  or 
to  cross  upon  the  burning  xaiCVftrs.    After  the  thaw, 
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eoarding  to  the  Rusaian  reports,  36,000  bodies  were 
bond  in  the  Berenna.* 

The  French,  having  forced  back  and  defeated  Tchitcha- 
nff,  were  now  delivered  from  all  immediate  danger ;  and 
lapoleon,  who  had  hitherto  refused  to  ouit  the  army, 
■stened  to  Paris,  where  internal  affidrs  called  forhirpre- 
ence,  leaving  Murat  his  soccessor  in  command.  From 
his  time  forward  the  Russians,  except  Platoff  and  his 
Cossacks,  desisted  irom  the  pursuit ;  but  this  alleviation 
if  their  misfortunes  was  iully  compensated  by  other  evils. 
1  change  had  already  taken  place  in  the  weather ;  the 
tonus  which  had  hitherto  been  experienced  were  sue 
seded  by  a  still  more  dreadful  calm.  Icy  needles  were 
een  floating  in  the  air;  the  very  birds  fell  stiff  and 
rozen,  everything  possessing  life  or  motion  seemed  con- 
sealed  by  the  inten^ty  of  cold. 

'^  In  this  empire  of  death  we  passed  on  like  unhappy 
furits.  The  dull,  uniform  sound  of  our  march,  tnc 
tackling  of  the  snow,  the  low  groans  of  dying  men, 
hae  broke  this  mighty  melancholy  silence.  There 
ns  no  more  anger,  no  more  imprecations,  nothing  to 
ndicate  a  trace  of  heat ;  strength  scarce  remained  even 
or  prayer,  and  the  majority  fell  even  without  complaint, 
rhether  through  weakness  or  resignation,  or  that  men 
Mdy  complain  when  they  hope  to  move,  and  believe  that 
hey  are  pitied. 

*  To  get  at  the  exact  truth  is  no  easy  matter,  even  where 
he  means  of  ascertaininff  it  seem  most  ample.  General 
Sourgaud,  who  vUso  served  in  1812,  has  pablished  an  ela- 
wrate  criticism  of  the  Comte  de  Segur*s  work,  in  which  he 
Bf^^ntning  that  the  difficulties  and  losses  of  the  passage  of 
be  Beresina  have  been  excessively  exaggerated,— -that  the 
frenfiih.  had  250  guns,  which  commanded  the  opposite  bank, 
and  45,000  men  under  arms, — and  that  of;  women  and 
Mldren,  whom  Segnr  is  always  fond  of  introducing,  there 
tere  next  to  none.  Throughout  the  narrative  we  have 
bUowed  Segur's  account,  as  generally  considered  most 
nthoritative,  though  he  seems  fond  of  writing  for  effect, 
ud  his  accounts,  Bsfsras  disparity  of  numbers  in  this  laXlex 
Murt  of  the  retreat  is  concerned,  are  somewhat  startlino-. 
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I  "In  fact,  when  for  an  instant  they  stopped  tl 

I  exhaustion,  the  winter  laid  her  icy  hand  on  thci 

j  seized  them  as  her  prey.     It  was  in  vain  then  tha 

mg  themselves  numbed,  they  arose,  and  spec 
stupified,  advanced  some  paces  like  automatons 
blood  freezing  in  their  veins  checked  the  beal 
their  hearts,  and  thence  rushed  to  the  head ;  then  si 
by  death,  they  staggered  like  drunken  men.  Rea 
of  blood  dropped  from  their .  eyes,  inflamed  by  tl 
varied  glare  of  snow,  by  want  of  sleep,  and  by  the 
of  the  bivouacs ;  deep  sighs  burst  from  their  b 
they  looked  to  heaven,  to  us,  and  to  the  earth 
dismayed,  fixed,  and  wild  eye ;  it  was  their  last 
perhaps  a  reproach  to  that  savage  nature  wh 
tormented  them.  Soon  they  dropped,  on  their 
first,  then  on  their  hands ;  their  heads  wandere 
some  moments  to  right  and  left ;  a  few  sounds  of 
escaped  from  the  gasping  mouth,  which  in  its  tu; 
on  tne  snow,  and  reddened  it  with  livid  blood,  anc 
sufferings  were  over. 

"  Such  were  the  last  days  of  the  grand  army ;  i 

nights  were  still  more  dreadful.     When  surprised 

dark  at  a  distance  from  all  dwellings,  they  stop][ 

the  border  of  some  wood ;  there  they  lighted 

before  which  they  spent  the  night,  upright  ar 

moveable  as  spectres.    Unable  to  get  enough  ol 

they  crowded  so  close  to  them,  that  their  clothe 

even  frozen  portions  of  their  bodies  were  burnt. 

a  horrible  pain  compelled  them  to  enlarge  their 

and  on  the  morrow  they  endeavoured  in  vain  to  ris 

We  trace  no  further  the  details  of  suffering  toe 

for  human  endurance.     Sixty  thousand  men  are  con 

to  have  crossed  the  Beresina.     Loison,  with   1 

advanced  from  Wilna  to  meet  and  protect  them ;  1: 

12,000  by  three  days  of  frost.     Other  reinforce 

Joined  the  retreat ;  yet  of  this  total,  amounting  f 

S0,000  men,  there  rccrossed  \)tift  '^Kcov^tl  but  i 

stragglers,  nine  cannon,  and  \Wi  \wW\xi  ^^ 

SegoT,  lUA.  ^- 
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tder  arms,  and  the  merit  of  presenring  this  remnant 
ilongs  to  Ney  alone.  Marat,  to  whom  Napoleon  at 
8  departure  intrusted  the  command-in-ohief,  and  other 
arshals,  had  ceased  to  issue  orders,  or  commanding,  had 
iased  to  be  obeyed :  Ney  alone  retained  some  influence 
id  authority.  Ever  last  in  the  retreat,  with  a  rear- 
nard  sometimes  of  twenfy  men,  he  opposed  a  bold  front 
>  his  pursuers,  and  pre-eminently  merited  the  title  of 
bravest  of  the  brave,"  when  the  tried  valour  of  others 
'as  changed  into  confusion  and  despair 
Scott*s  summary  of  the  total  loss  in  the  campaign  nms 
las: — 

SIdn  in  battle 125,000 

Died  from  fatigue,  hunger,  and)     ,«„  ^^v^ 
the  severity  of  the  climate  .  .1     ^*^^»"w 
Prisoners,    comprehending     48] 
generals,    3000  officers,    audi     193,000 
upwards   of  190,000  soldiersj 


450,000 
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own ;  and  being  in  consequence  driven  to  advocate  the 
popular  cause,  and  thus  recovering  the  ascendant,  he  in- 
troduced several  changes  tending  to  make  the  constitution 
more  democratical.  Isagoras  sought  to  regain  his  advan- 
tage by  foreign  aid ;  and  at  hss  suggestion  Cieonenes, 
one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  required  me  expulsion  of  the 
Alcmseonidse,  as  an  atonement  for  the  sacrilegious  murder 
of  Cylon's  |irtisans,  in  which  they  had  been  the  chief 
actors.  Offensive  as  such  an  interference  appears,  the 
religious  feelings  of  Greece  gave  weight  to  the  requisi- 
tion, which  was  besides  backed  by  the  whole  power  of 
Sparta :  and  in  obedience  to  it,  Clcisthenes  and  his  chief 
supporters  withdrew.  Not  content  with  this,  the  Spar- 
tan king  went  with  a  small  force  to  Athens,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  banish  seven  hundred  fiunilies  as  eoncemed  in 
the  sacrilege,  to  change  the  forms  of  the  constitution, 
and  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of  Isagoras  and  his 
friends.  But  ne  miscalculated  the  forbearance  of  the 
Athenians.  Fearful  as  they  were  of  a  rupture  with  their 
powerful  rival,  they  flew  to  arms,  and  besieged  Cleomenes 
m  the  citadel.  On  the  third  day  he  and  his  troops  sur- 
rendered on  condition  that  they  should  be  allowed  to 
depart,  and  Cleisthenes,  returning,  reasmned  tiie  direc- 
tion of  affairs. 

His  first  object  was  to  find  some  assistance  in  the  war 
which  appeared  inevitable ;  and  as  die  Persian  empire 
was  now  at  its  height,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Sarais, 
where  the  satrap  or  governor  of  Ljdia  resided,  to  request 
admission  to  the  Persian  alliance.  The  satrap  inouired 
who  the  Athenians  were,  and  where  they  lived,  ana  tbeii 
scornfully  answered,  that  if  they  would  give  earth  and 
water  to  King  Darius,  in  token  of  subjection,  their  i^ 
quest  should  be  granted ;  otherwise  they  must  depirt. 
The  ambassadors  complied,  but  on  returning  to  AtMS 
they  were  strongly  censured.  This  was  the  first  pdblie 
transaction  between  Greece  and  Persia. 

As  was  expected,  the  Lacedaemonians  intaded  Attia^ 

but  the  Corinthians  refused  to  support  them,  and  tUs 

attempt  to  procure  the  leitoTatioa  of  Hipmas  ftiWL 

Tbua  baffled^  they  sumnumed  a  Ynefii^ai%  ^  Vm&k  ellia^ 


at  which  the  banished  chief  was  invited  to  be  present ; 
bat  here  again  their  views  were  frustrated  by  the  agency 
of  the  Corinthians.  Hippias  returning  to  Sigeum  went 
^encc  to  Sardis,  with  the  view  of  persuading  the  satrap 
Artaphemes  to  reduce  Athens,  and  replace  him  in  the 
monarchy,  under  vassalage  to  the  Persian  monarch.  The 
Athenians  on  receiving  these  tidings  sent  to  request 
Artaphemes  not  to  listen  to  their  banished  subjects; 
but  tney  were  met  by  a  peremptory  command  to  receive 
back  Hippias  as  tbev  wbhed  to  be  safe.  From  this 
time  they  considered  themselves  openly  at  war  wiUi 
Persia. 

Under  these  circumstances,  when  an  insurrection  broke 
out  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks  of  Ionia  and  JEolis,  the 
Athenians  readily  gave  their  assistance  to  the  revolters. 
Twenty  ships  of  theirs,  with  five  of  the  Eretrians,  joined 
the  Ionian  fleet;  the  collective  force  disembarked  at 
Ephesus,  march^  sixty  miles  into  the  interior,  took 
Sardia  by  surprise,  and  burnt  it.  Returning,  they  were 
entirely  defeated  under  the  walls  of  Ephesus,  and  the 
Athenians  then  withdrew  their  ships,  ana  took  no  further 
part  in  the  war.    These  events  took  place  b.c.  499. 

After  the  lonians  were  subdued,  Darius  bent  himself 
to  revenge  the  destruction  of  Sardis  upon  the  Athenians 
and  Eretrians.  In  the  year  492  Mardonius  led  an  army 
agidnst  them  threufh  Macedonia,  but  it  suffered  sucn 
severe  losses  by  land  and  sea,  that  he  returned  to  winter 
in  Asia,  without  having  r^ched  even  the  borders  of 
Greece.  The  following  year  heralds  were  sent  into 
Greece  to  demand  of  every  city  earth  and  water  in  token 
of  aubmission.  Many  obeyed,  but  Lacedsemon  and 
Athena  refused,  and  cruelly  threw  the  heralds  at  the  one 
place  into  a  pit,  at  the  other  into  a  well,  bidding  them 
take  from  thence  earth  and  water.  In  490  Darius  sent 
a  second  armament  under  command  of  Datis  and  Arta- 
{^emea.  They  crossed  the  .dSgean  Sea,  to  avoid  the 
tediooa  march  through  Macedonia,  landed  in  Euboea, 
rednoed  and  enslaved  the  Eretrians,  and  thence  \i!\d«c 
tte  guidaooe  of  Hipphu  tailed  to  Marathon,  on  ^^ 
jujrth-etgt  coast  of  A  ttica. 
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Athens  was  fortunate  in  numbering  among  her  citi- 
2ens,  at  this  critical  period,  men  able,  in  the  proud  boast 
of  Themistocles,  to  make  a  great  city  of  a  small  one.  In 
the  time  of  Pisistratus,  the  Dolonci,  a  tribe  of  Thracians 
who  lived  in  tlie  Thracian  Chersonese,  being  pressed  in 
war  by  the  Apsinthii,  sent  to  the  Delphic  oracle  to  re- 
quest advice.  They  were  directed  to  invite  him  who 
snould  first  admit  them  to  his  hospitality,  to  become  the 
founder  of  a  colony  in  their  country.  Departing,  they 
passed  through  Phocis  and  Boeotia  without  being  offered 
entertainment  by  any  person ;  then  entering  Attica,  they 
passed  the  house  of  Miltiades,  son  of  Cypselus,  an  Athe- 
nian of  the  noblest  extraction,  being  descended  from  the 
heroes  JBacus  and  the  Salaminian  Aiax,  whose  son  Phi- 
Iseus  became  an  Athenian  citizen,  and  founded  the  family 
of  which  we  speak.  Miltiades  was  sitting  in  his  porch, 
and  observing  persons  in  a  foreign  dress  pass  by,  bearing 
lances  in  their  hands,  a  practice  long  disused  by  the 
Athenians,  he  called  to  them,  and  offered  them  refresh- 
ment and  rest.  Upon  this  they  explained  the  object  of 
their  mission,  and  entreated  him  to  comply  with  tlie  god's 
directions.  Miltiades,  discontented  with  the  superiority 
assumed  by  Pisistratus,  was  well  mclined  to  accede  to 
their  request.  He  went  immediately  to  Delphi  to  ob- 
tain further  directions  from  the  oracle,  and  was  deter- 
mined by  the  answer  he  received  to  remove  to  the 
Chersonese,  whither  he  conducted  as  many  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  as  chose  to  follow  him,  and  on  his  arrival  was 
made  tyrant  of  the  Chersonese  by  the  Thracians.* 

Miltiades  died  childless,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
nephew  Stesagoras,  son  of  Cimon,  who  also  died  child- 
less, being  murdered  after  a  short  residence  in  the  coon- 
try;   and  on  this  Uippias  and  Hipparchus,  who  then 

*  This  expression  of  Herodotus,  that  the  Thracians  them- 
selves made  Miltiades  tyrant  r««rimir«»r#  r^#«vM»),  ilhii- 
trates  the  meaning  of  the  word :  they  invested  nim  not  widi 
the  power  of  oppressing  them  at  pleasure,  but  with  a  (bm 

of  authority  for  which  the  Qtex^an  coDstitatioos  offdwd  w> 

precedent. 
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bore  rule  in  Athens,  and  whose  policy  was  to  encourage 
monarchical,  or  as  the  Greeks  would  have  called  it,  tyrcui^ 
nical  govemmenl  in  every  country  connected  with  Attica, 
sent  out  Miltiades,.  son  of  Cimon,  and  brother  to  the 
deceased,  to  assume  his  authority.  Ui)on  his  arrival 
Miltiades. confined  himself  to  the  house,  as  if  to  sliow 
respectfor  his.  brother's  memory;  the  chief  men  of  the 
country  collected  from  all  the  towns  of  the  Chersonese 
to  honour  him  by  sharing  in  his  mourning,  and  were 
thrown  into  prison.  He  married  Hegesipyle,  daughter 
of  Oloms,  king  of  Thrace,  probably  to  strengthen  himself 
by  an  alliance  with  that  powerful  neighbour,  and  took 
500  mercenaries  into  pay.  Thus,  at  Athens,  in  the 
Chersonese,  and  at  Florence,  that  authority  which  origi- 
nally was  the  free  gift  of  the  people,  was  changed  in  the 
second  or  third  generation  into  an  arbitrary  government 
maintuned  by  force ;  and  hence  all  elective  governments 
may  draw  a  warning,  not  to  suffer  two  members  of  the 
same  family  to  be  ^aced  in  succession  at  the  head  of  the 
state,  however  great  their  merits. 
•  Miltiades  assumed  the  sovereignty  b.c.  515.  Darius 
mvaded  Scythia  b.c.  507  or  508,  and  he,  like  many  other 
Greeks,  followed  in  that  monarch's  train  by  compulsion. 
In  revenge  for  that  invasion,  according  to  Uerodotus, 
and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  the  anger  expressed  by 
them  agunst  the  lonians  for  not  breaking  the  bridge  over 
the  Ister,  the  Scythians  overran  the  Chersonese,  and 
obliged  Miltiades  to  fly;  but  he  was  recalled  by  his 
Thracian  subjects,  a  drcumstance  creditable  to  his  con- 
duct as  a  ruler,  however  questionable  the  means  by  which 
he  obtained  his  authority.  Meanwhile,  between  the 
years  500  and  493,  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  sup])ortcd  by  the 
islanders,  had  rebelled  from  Darius  and  had  been  sub- 
dued, and  the  Persian  fleet,  after  reducing  the  islands 
Chios,  Lesbos,  and  Tenedos,  sailed  ibr  the  Hellespont, 
and  laid  waste  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  European  snore. 
Miltiades,  whether  he  had  been  concerned  in  the  revolt, 
or  feared  that  the  kinff  might  owe  him  no  gratitude  fox 
having  advised  the  destruction  of  the  bridge  over  V)^& 
Ister^  waited  no  longer  than  till  the  Persian  fleet  reac^^^ 
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Tenedos,  and  then  filled  five  triremes  with  his  effects, 
and  returned  to  Athens.  He  was  closely  pursued,  and 
one  of  the  ships,  on  board  ot  which  his  son  nad  embarked, 
was  taken :  the  youth  was  taken  as  a  valuable  prize  to 
Darius,  who  treated  him  with  ereat  humanity  and  gave 
him  an  estate  and  wife.  Miltiac^  and  the  others  reached 
Athens,  and  found  there  a  new  danger.  He  was  prose- 
cuted for  the  very  indefinite  crime  of  "  tyrannising  m  Uie 
Chersonese,"  but  obtained  an  acquittal,  and  rose  into 
favour  with  the  people,  for  he  was  elected  one  of  the 
strategi,  or  board  of  generals.  Aristides  was  among  his 
colleagues. 

When  the  Athenians  heard  that  the  Persians  were 
come,  they  marched  to  Marathon ;  but  before  quitting  the 
cify  they  sent  to  Sparta  a  citizen  named  Phidippides,  who 
was  a  running  messenger  by  trade.  And  he  on  his  re- 
turn related  that  as  he  crossed  the  Parthenian  mountain, 
which  is  above  Tegea,  the  god  Pan  called  to  him  by 
name,  and  bade  him  tell  the  Athenians,  that  in  neglect- 
ing his  worship  they  neglected  a  deity  well  disposed 
towards  them,  who  had  often  done  them  service,  and 
would  again.  After  the  victory  the  Athenians,  believing 
this  to  be  true,  dedicated  to  Pan  a  temple  in  the  Acropo- 
lis, and  instituted  yearly  sacrifices  in  his  honour. 

The  many  marvellous  stories  related  by  Herodotui 
have  thrown  considerable  discredit  both  upon  his  vera- 
city and  his  judgment :  of  late  his  value  has  been  very 
generally  recognised.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
in  dving  this  relation  he  strictly  discharged  his  duty  as 
an  historian.  The  fact  of  a  temple  being  dedicated  proves 
the  tale  to  have  been  generally  credited,  and  not  of  his 
making.  It  was  his  business  not  to  pass  it  over  in  n- 
lence ;  and  even  if  he  had  been  sceptical,  his  object  In 
writing  was  not  to  amend  the  national  religion.  We 
must  suppose  it  therefore  to  have  been  devised  either  by 
Phidippides  himself,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  by  the 
Athenian  leaders,  to  cncourafipe  the  people  to  their  mi- 
equal  contest.  Several  similar  stones  of  prctematord 
^miatance  promised  and  bcstowf^d,  «t«  current  in  Spanish 
Jf'istorjr.     **Now  it  came  to  \iwa,\!ttt\.'«\SL^'tocM5^iyia 
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Ferrando  laj  before  Coimbra  there  came  a  pilgrim  from 
the  land  of  Greece  on  pilgrimage  to  Santiago :  his  name 
was  Estiano,  mod  he  waa  a  bishop.  And  as  he  was  pray- 
ing in  the  cfanreh  he  heard  certain  of  the  townsmen  and 
of  the  plpima  saying  that  Santiago  was  wont  to  appear 
ift  battle  like  a  kni^t,  in  aid  of  the  Christians.  And 
when  he  heard  this  it  nothing  pleased  him,  and  he  said 
UBto  them,  *  Friends,  call  him  not  a  knight,  but  rather  a 
fisheraMD.'  Upon  this  it  pleased  God  that  he  should 
&U  asleep,  and  in  his  sleep  Santiago  appeared  to  him 
with  a  good  and  cheerful  countenance,  holding  in  his 
hand  a  mmdi  of  keys,  and  said  unto  him,  '  Thou  thinkest 
it  a  fid>le  that  they  should  call  me  a  knight,  and  sayest 
that  I  am  not  so :.  for  this  reason  am  I  come  unto  tnee, 
that  thoo  mayeat  nerer  more  doubt  my  knighthood: 
for  a  bi^t  of  Jesus  Christ  I  am,  and  a  helper  of  the 
CfaristiBBS  against  the  Moors.'  While  he  was  thus  say- 
log,  a  hone  was  brought  him,  the  which  was  exceeding 
wmtdf  and  the  Apostle  Santiago  mounted  upon  it,  being 
vdl  dad  in  bright  and  iidr  armour,  after  the  manner  of  a 
kni^t.  And  he  md  to  Estiano,  '  I  go  to  help  King  Don 
Fcnando,  who  has  lain  these  seven  months  before  Coim- 
bra, and  to-morrow,  with  these  keys  which  thou  seest,  I 
will  open  the  gates  of  the  city  unto  him  at  the  hour  of 
tieree,  and  deliver  it  into  his  hand.'  Having  said  this, 
he  departed.  And  the  bishop,  when  he  awoke  in  the 
■onuBg,  called  together  the  clergy  and  people  of  Com^ 
poatella,  and  told  them  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 
Andjaa  he  said,  even  so  did  it  come  to  pass  ;  for  tidings 
oame  on  that  day,  and  on  the  hour  of  tierce  the  gates  of 
the  city  had  been  opened."  * 

Ywtna^  saints  soon  succeeded  to  patron  deities.  It  is 
and  that  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  which  of  old  presided  in 
the  Capitol  over  the  Roman,  world,  is  now  doing  duty  as 
8i  Peter  in  the  metropolitan  church  of  Rome.  If  this 
be  tme,  it  is  a  cutting  satire  on  the  facility  with  which 
the  pasaioBS,  the  superstitions,  and  even  the  rites  of 
Fliganiafla  were  carried  into  Christianity  by  imperfect 

*  Ooatheri  CSiroDiele  ot  the  Cid,  Book  I.  W. 
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converts,  and  confirmed  by  a  corrupted  and  avaricioos 
priesthood. 

.  While  the  Athenians  were  stationed  near  Marathon, 
the  Plateeans  marched  to  their  aid  with  the  whole  force 
of  their  state.  The  connexion  of  Plateea  with  Athens 
lasted  so  long,  and  was  maintained  with  such  consistency 
and  good  faith,  no  very  common  distinction  in  the  poli- 
tics of  Greece,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  trace  its  origin 
and  progress.  Platsea,  a  small  state  of  Bceotia,  was  origi- 
nally a  member  of  a  federal  union  formed  by  the  inde- 
pendent cities  of  that  province,  over  which  Thebes,  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  of  them,  presided.  The 
Thcbans,  however,  in  every  part  of  their  history,  seem 
to  have  been  unsatisfied  with  influence,  and  to  have 
endeavoured  to  exert  direct  authority  over  the  weaker 
members  of  the  confederacy.  On  some  such  occa»on^ 
Cleomenes,  the  king  of  Sparta,  of  whom  we  have  al- 
ready made  mention,  happened  to  be  on  the  spot ; .  and 
as  Laccdaemon  was  then  confessedly  the  first  power  of 
Greece,  the  FlatsBans  naturally  applied  to  him  for  asnst- 
ance,  and  ofiercd,  as  Herodotus  expresses  it,  '*  to  give 
themselves  to  the  Lacedaemonians :"  that  is  to  say,  to 
contract  that  dose  connexion  with  Sparta,  and  own  that 
sort  of  allegiance  to  it,  by  which  the  weaker  states  of 
Greece  generally  connected  themselves  with  some  one 
of  the  principal  powers.  In  later  times  this  was  gene- 
rally determined  by  the  interests  of  the  predominant 
party  in  the  smaller  state.  If  the  democratical  party 
was  uppermost,  it  probably  connected  itself  with  Athens; 
if  the  aristocratical,  with  Sparta.  At  the  earlier  period 
in  question,  however,  the  pre-eminence  of  Sparta  was 

Eretty  generally  acknowledged,  and  would,  perhaps, 
ave  been  sufficient  to  determine  the  Plataeans  to  seek  its 
protection  rather  than  that  of  any  other  state,  even  iade- 
pendently  of  the  accidental  presence  of  Cleomenes.  The 
Lacedsemonians,  however,  refused  to  admit  them  int» 
the  connexion  which  they  wished  for.  "  We  live/*  he 
said,  **at  a  great  distance  from  you,  and  ours  would  be 
but  a  cold  sort  of  assistance,  for  you  might  be  reduced  lo 
slavery  over  and  over  again  be^oTQ  uv^  ol  >Qa^  vi^m  heard 
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of  it.  We  hdyue  you,  therefore,  to  give  yourselves  to 
the  Athenians,  who  are  your  neigh^urs,  and  besides 
that  are  no  bad  helpmates."  The  advice  was  not  bad, 
and  may  appear  not  unfriendly.  Herodotus,  however, 
gives  it  a  ditferent  construction,  and  one  well  warranted 
by  the  general  course  of  Lacedaemonian  policy.  '*  This 
was  the  advice  of  the  Lacedaemonians;  not  so  much 
from  any  good  will  to  the  Platceans,  as  from  the  wish  to 
bring  the  Athenians  into  trouble  by  placing  them  in 
coliision  with  the  Boeotians."  The  Platseans,  however, 
look  the  advice,  whatever  were  the  motives  from  which 
it  proceeded.  They  sent  an  embassy  to  Athens  at  the 
time  that  the  Athenians  were  celebrating  one  of  their 
great  public  festivals,  who  took  their  seats  as  suppliants 
at  the  altar,  and  *'  gave"  their  state  to  the  Athenians. 
The  Thebans  immediately  marched  against  Platsea,  and 
the  Athenians  to  its  relief.  The  Corinthians,  however, 
loteHered,  and,  by  the  consent  of  both  parties,  acted  as 
arbitrators  between  them.  In  this  capacity  they  traced 
a  boundary  between  the  conflicting  states,  and  decreed 
that  the  Thebans  were  not  to  interfere  with  any  people 
situated  in  Boeotia  who  did  not  choose  to  be  members  of 
the  Boeotian  confederacy.  After  delivering  this  just 
judgment  the  Corinthians  went  away,  and  the  Atheni- 
ans, whose  work  seemed  to  be  done,  marched  homewards. 
On  their  march,  however,  the  Boeotians  set  upon  them, 
and  were  very  rightly  served  in  being  defeated  in  the 
battle  which  ensued.  The  Athenians  considered  them- 
adves  entitled  to  profit  by  their  victory,  and  established 
A  boondary-line  more  favourable  to  Plataea  than  that  de- 
creed by  the  Corinthians.  These  transactions  happened 
in  the  year  519  b.c.,  twenty-nine  years  before  the 
period  of  which  we  are  treating.  The  connexion  which 
had  thus  begun  by  an  im[)ortant  service  rendered  by 
Athens  to  Plataea,  appears  to  have  been  strengthened  by 
-other  acts  of  assistance ;  for  Herodotus  tells  us  that  the 
Athenians  had  already  undergone  repeated  toils  for  them. 
Whatever  these  had  been,  the  Plateeans  nobly  performed 
their  part  of  the  ohhgation.  On  the  present  oceQA\OTL 
they  wuvbed  to  the  aid  of  Athena  with  their  viWle 
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force ;  we  shall  find  them,  in  the  next  great  war  w  ith 
Persia,  serving,  though  an  inland  people,  with  their 
whole  force  on  board  the  Athenian  navy :  and  in  all  the 
contests  whidi  continually  ravaged  Greece,  Platsea,  as 
lone  as  it  continued  a  state,  faithfully  adhered  to  its 
ancient  protector.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,   the  Athenians,  unable  eflectually  to 

Ctect  so  insulated  a  dependency,  removed  all  its  in- 
dtants,  excepting  a  sufficient  garrisoni  to  Athens. 
The  loyalty  of  the  rlatseans  to  their  allegiance  was  their 
destruction.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war  the  town  was 
taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  those  who  remained  in  it 
put  to  death,  the  buildings,  all  except  the  temples, 
levelled  with  the  ground,  and  its  lands  confiscated  by 
the  Theban  state. 

The  Platsean  force  at  Marathon  is  said  to  have  been 
1000  men ;  but  there  is  no  certain  account  of  the  armies. 
No  writer  rates  the  Persians  at  fewer  than  100,000  men : 
the  Greeks  do  not  seem  to  have  had  more  than  15,000^ 
heavy-armed  troops,  and,  according  to  the  usual  pro- 
portion, at  least  as  many  light-armed  troops,  principally 
slaves,  in  attendance  on  the  heavy-armed  citizens.  He- 
rodotus gives  no  calculation  of  the  numbers  on  either 
side;  some  writers  rate  the  Persian  force  very  much 
above,  the  Athenian  very  much  below  those  already 
mentioned;  but  according  to  every  estimate  the  PeN 
sians  had  a  very  alarming  superiority  in  number,  and  a 
no  less  formidable  advantage  in  the  ecncral  terror 
which  the  wide  career  of  their  conquests  nad  produced, 
to  such  a  degree,  that,  in  the  forcible  expression  of 
Plato,  **•  the  minds  of  all  men  were  enslaved.**  It  is  not, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  that  tlie  ten  generals  were 
divided  in  opinion,  and  that  while  some,  Miltiades 
was  one  of  them,  were  for  battle,  others  objected  to  H, 
on  the  ground  that  their  force  was  too  small.  The  de^ 
cwon  GnaJly  rested  with  the  polemardi,  Calliiiiadiw,t 

i    *  See  M itfbrd,  chap.  "vii.  4. 
/  The  polemarch  was  the  tbw^  Vn  Twifc  <A  ^^  Kx^mh^ 
•w  ^a«  at  the  head  of  the  iiiiV\t«qr  %toMMteito«»- 
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and  Miltiadei  sacceeded  in  convincing  him  of  the  ne- 
cesnty  of  fighting,  and  of  fighting  at  once. 

It  was  the  Athenian  practice  when  a  council  of  gene- 
rals, as  in  the  present  instance,  was  appointed,  that  each 
should  command  for  a  day  in  turn.  A  more  inconve* 
nient  arrangement  could  not  well  be  devised,  and  it 
iumishes  some  proof  of  the  simplicit^r  of  the  military 
operations  of  those  times,  that  it  was  found  at  all  prac- 
ticable.* On  the  present  occasion,  however,  its  incon« 
venienoe  was  much  diminished  by  the  conduct  of  the 
generals  themselves ;  for  when  the  concurrence  of  the 
polemtrch  in  the  opinion  of  Miltiades  had  determined 
its  adoption,  all  the  generals  who  had  voted  for  battie 
gave  up  their  days  of  command  to  Miltiades.  Accord- 
ing to  rlutarch,  Aristides  was  the  first  to  do  so,  and  the 
account  agrees  well  with  his  disinterested  patriotism :  its 
credit,  however,  is  impaired  bv  the  additional  state- 
ment that  all  the  generals  followed  his  example,  for 
Herodotus,  a  much  better  authority,  confines  the  sacri- 
fice to  those  who  had  originally  wished  for  an  engage- 
ment. Miltiades,  however,  although  he  accepted  die 
power  yielded  to  hun,  waited  till  his  regular  turn  of 
command  came  round  before  he  gave  the  signal  for 
battle. 

The  scene  of  action  was  a  narrow  plain,  bounded  by 
the  sea  eastward  and  the  hills  westward,  and  closed  at 
the  northern  side  by  a  marsh,  on  the  southern  by  moun- 
tuns  sweeping  down  to  the  sea.     The  Athenians  were 

*  A  feeling  of  democratical  equality,  and  the  fear  of 
making  an  individual  too  powerful,  may  probably  have  led 
to  Hm  ^vision  of  military  command  at  Athens.  The^  abso- 
lute equality  of  the  two  consuls  at  Rome  produced  a  similar 
efRect  when  they  both  were  present  in  the  same  armjr.  The 
battle  of  Cannse  ftiniished  a  memorable  example  of  its  dan- 
ger: alter  continual  discord  between  Paulus  iEmilius  and 
Varro,  the  latter  took  advantage  of  his  day  of  commvii^XD 
give  die  sicnal  ibr  battle,  wiSjout  even  consulting  \iv&  ex^- 
lei^iMv «»  ola  and  experienced  soldier :  and  the  resTiVt  'W^a  \V» 

j!^^'^^J:CJ?'°H'fJ  2^^°  *  ^^^  criUcsX  position  \>7  ^<! 
atter  destracHaa  of  the  Roman  army. 
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ranged  in  the  order  of  their  tribes,  beginning  from  the 
rig^t  wing,  where  Callimachus,  the  polemarch,  was  sta* 
tioued,  a  post  of  honour  which  he  held  by  virtue  of  his 
<^ce.*  At  the  opposite  extremity,  at  tne  very  end  of 
the  left  wing,  were  placed  the  Plataeans,  and  they  did 
such  faithful  service  that  it  became  the  usase  of  the 
Athenians  at  the  great  feast  and  assembly  which  they 
held  every  five  years,  that  a  herald  should  make  a  solemn 
prayer  '^  for  all  good  both  to  the  Athenians  and  Pla- 
tseans."  The  great  strength  of  the  army  was  collected 
in  the  two  wings.  They  were  necessarily  distant  from 
each  other,  that  the  Persians  might  not  outflank  them ; 
and  the  consequence  was  that  the  centre  of  the  line, 
where  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  according  to  Plutarch, 
were  stationed,  was  thinly  manned,  and  weaker  than  any 
other  part  of  it. 

Every  great  undertaking  was  preceded,  among  the 
Greeks,  by  sacrifice,  less  from  a  feeling  of  religious  obli- 
gation thui  for  the  auguries  to  be  deduced  irom  the  in- 
spection  of  the  victims.  These  were  pronounced  favour* 
able,  and  the  Athenians  were  immediately  let  loose,  and 
charged  the  enemy  running.  The  distance  between  the 
two  armies  was  not  less  than  eight  stadii  (about  a  mile). 
The  Persians  therefore  prepared  to  receive  the  attack* 
and  expected  an  easy  victory ;  **  for  they  thought  it  mad- 
ness in  them,  and  madness  of  the  most  deadly  kind,  thus 
to  charge,  few  as  they  were,  and  those  few  without 
cavalry  or  archery  ;'*  two  descriptions  of  force  in  which 
they  were  themselves  strongest,  and  to  which,  after  their 
long  course  of  success,  they  naturally  attributed  pecaliar 

*  In  earlier  times  this  had  been  the  post  of  the  king 

(Eurip.,  Snppl.,  657),  and  the  polemarcfa,  who  succeeded  » 

great  measure  to  his  military  station,  retained  it.    In  the 

same  manner,  the  second  archon,  who  succeeded  to  the 

priestly  functions  of  the  king,  retuned  the  name  of  king, 

/Sar^Xttfs;  and  a  similar  instance  is  found  in  Roman  history* 

where  the  title  of  king,  rex,  «^fl«r  it  had  become   odtoos 

XD  political  matters,  was  Tetainedi  \^^  ^^  \in«ix  v^V^lnted  to 

perform  those  sacred  riiea  wVixcVi  \2ki<&  Vo^  "^Asi&aidL^^sk^aL 

formerly  performed. 
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inportanoe.  ''  But  when  the  Athenians'' came  to  close 
quarters  with  the  barbarians,  they  fought  right  worthily 
of  notice.  For  they  were  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks,  as 
fiu*  as  we  know,  who  ran  to  charge  the  enemy,  and  they 
were  the  first  who  stood  firm  when  they  saw  the  Median 
dress,  and  the  men  who  wore  it ;  for  until  then  it  was  a 
terror  to  the  Greeks  even  to  hear  the  name  of  the  Me- 
dians." The  battle  lasted  long,  and  with  various  fortune. 
The  best  troops  of  the  enemy,  the  Persians  themselves, 
and  the  Sacee,*  were  opposed  to  the  weak  centre  of  the 
Athenians,  which  they  broke,  and  pursued  the  fliers 
into  the  inland  country.  On  each  wing,  however,  the 
Athenians  and  Platseans  were  victorious :  and  instead  of 
pmrsuing  the  enemies  to  whom  they  had  been  opposed, 
they  united,  set  upon  the  body  who,  having  broken  their 
centre,  were  now  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  Persian 
army,  and  routed  them.  They  then  pursued  the  defeated 
forces  with  great  slaughter  to  the  sea,  where  they  took 
to  their  ships.  The  conquerors  rushed  to  seize  them, 
and  captured  seven  after  a  severe  struggle,  in  which  was 
ilain  C^ns^eirus,  brother  of  the  poet  .£schylii8,  and  of 
Ameinias,  whom  we  shall  find  acquiring  high  distinction 
at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  His  right  hand  was  severed  by 
the  blow  of  a  battle-axe  as  he  grasped  the  upper  part  of 
a  vessel's  stem,t  and  endeavoured  to  detain  it ;  a  mode 
of  capture  which  may  furnish  some  notion  of  the  kind  of 
shipping  in  use  at  that  time.  The  anecdote  is  not  striking 
enough  for  Justin  and  other  compilers,  who  add,  that 
when  his  right  hand  was  struck  ofi',  he  renewed  the 
gnsp  with  his  left,  and  losing  that  also,  seized  the  ship 
with  his  teeth,  and  hung  upon  it  to  his  last  breath.  The 
whole  Athenian  loss  is  said  to  have  been  192  killed,  but 
among  these  were  Callimachus  the  polemurch,  Stesileos 
one  of  the  generals,  and  many  other  men  of  name.    Of 

*  A  Scythian  tribe  dweUing  at  the  foot  of  MoTiTillma.Ttt^ 
on  the  confines  of  TMbeL 

f  'AfXm^rm,  Apparently  the  ornamental  finishintt  ot  iliifc 
ftera,  ^ 
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tke  Persians  there  fell  about  six  thousand  four  hundred.* 
The  remainder  got  on  board  their  vessels,  and  endea- 
voured to  surprise  Athens  by  sailing  round  Cape  Sunium. 
The  vigilance  of  the  Athenians,  however,  prevented 
them :  they  returned  to  their  capital  by  a  forced  march, 
and  when  the  barbarians  were  in  the  offing,  they  foimd 
the  victorious  army  encamped  and  ready  to  receive  them. 
This  was  not  the  purpose  of  their  expedition ;  and,  after 
a  little  hesitation,  they  set  sail  and  returned  to  Asia. 
The  dead  were  buried  on  the  field  of  battle :  a  vast  tu- 
mulus was  raised  over  the  Athenian  citizens,  and  other 
monuments  were  erected  to  the  Platseans  and  the  slaves, 
who  on  this  emergency  were  allowed,  contrary  to  Grecian 
usage,  to  serve  in  the  heavy-armed  foot.  The  people  of 
Msurathon  worshipped  the  slain  as  heroes.  Around  their 
tombs,  says  Pausanias,  is  to  be  heard  throughout  the  night 
the  neighing  of  horses  and  the  noise  of  combatants. 
They  have  never  indeed  manifested  themselves  to  those 
who  have  gone  there  purposely  to  see  them,  but  such  as 
have  passed  casually,  ana  in  ignorance,  have  met  with 
no  token  of  the  anger  of  the  gods.f 

Warfare  is  so  well  calculated  to  develop  all  the  ener- 
gies, and  among  them  some  of  the  virtues  of  numkind, 
that  its  detuls  frequently  excite  intense  interest,  even 
when  we  see  and  reprobate  most  distinctly  the  thousand 
evils  consequent  on  an  appeal  to  arms.  There  is  some- 
thing spirit-stirring  in  the  narrative  of  personal  hardihood, 
which  carries  us  sdong  in  despite  of  our  sober  judgment, 
and  enlists  our  sympathy,  often  in  opposition  to  the  dic- 
tates of  reason  ana  morality.  Few  men  exist  whose 
blood  will  not  beat  higher  at  a  well-devised  tale  of  gallant 
adventure :  much  more  when  the  fictions,  the  extrava* 

*  For  the  topography  of  Marathon,  the  reader  may  consalt 
Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  and  Colonel  L.eake*s  paper  on  the  Demi 
of  Attica,  with  advantage.  The  flying  Persians  appear  to 
have  been  entangled  and  stopped  by  a  narrow  pass,  formed 
by  a  precipitous  hill  on  one  side,  and  a  deep  morass  on  the 
other.  Hence  this  disproportionate  slaughter. 
/  Lib.  i.  32.    Herod,  lib.  Vi.  c,  \Q?v,  V^^« 
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ganccs  of  romance  are  realized  in  history.  "  It  is  fearful, 
it  is  magnificent,  to  see  how  the  arm  and  heart  of  one 
man  may  triumph  over  many."  But  we  can  seldom  enjoy 
this  pleasure  unrestrained  by  some  apprehension  that  we 
are  indulging  the  imagination  at  the  ex])cmteof  the  judg- 
ment. It  is  only  in  cases  of  clear  and  unjustifiable  op- 
pression, where  power  has  been  exerted  to  the  utmost  to 
crush  right,  where  men  careless  of  death  in  comparison 
of  oppression,  weak  in  numbers,  and  confident  only  in  the 
strength  of  their  arms  and  the  goodness  of  their  cause, 
have  met  and  overthrown  the  numerous  forces  of  then* 
enemy,  that  we  can  fully  sympathize  with  the  victor's 
triumph.  These  conditions  were  fulfilled  at  Marathon. 
The  rersian  was  the  aggressor :  he  had  interfered  with 
the  domestic  government  of  the  Athenians  by  endeavoor- 
ing  to  force  upon  them  a  prince  whom  they  had  rejected ; 
he  followed  up  his  mandate  to  restore  Ilippias  by  sending 
into  their  territory  an  apparently  overwhelming  force. 
A  short-sighted  policy  would  have  counselled  submis- 
sion :  but  it  never  was  the  interest  of  a  small  state  to 
yield  tamely  to  a  powerful  enemy.  Resistance,  even  if 
misuccessful,  will  cause  it  to  be  feared :  a  prompt  sub- 
mission delivers  it  over  to  be  trampled  upon.  The  Athe- 
nians met  their  enemy  fearlessly,  and  beat  hun  thoroughly, 
and  they  were  rewarded  for  it  by  obtaining  an  eminence 
iu  war,  in  literature,  in  art,  and  in  glory,  unequalled  and 
incomparable,  considering  their  population  and  extent  of 
land.  Those  more  especially  who  fought  and  fell  in  this 
battle,  have  their  reward  in  the  deathless  fame  which 
waits  ujMn  their  victory.  It  would  be  needless  and  end- 
less to  dwell  on  the  testimonies  to  their  deserving  whidi 
later  ages  have  produced.  We  shall  therefore  merely 
refer  to  the  period  of  Athenian  grandeur  to  observe, 
that  it  was  from  the  Persian  wars,  and  especially  from 
Marathon,  the  battle  which  first  showed  the  Persians  not 
ihvincible,  that  the  vain  but  high-spirited  Athenians 
drew  their  most  cherished  recollections,  their  orators  the 
themes  of  panegyric  most  grateful  to  the  national  pndit^ 
of  the  assembled  people. 
In  tiiae  of  war  it  was  customary  to  solemnize,  e^exy 
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winter,  a  public  funeral  at  Athens,  in  honour  of  those 
who  bad  fdlen  in  the  preceding  campaign.  The  manner 
of  the  ceremony  was  this: — '' Having  set  up  a  tent, 
they  put  into  it  the  bones  of  the  dead  three  days  before 
the  funeral,  and  every  one  brineeth  whatsoever  ofl^nga 
he  thinks  good,  in  honour  of  his  own  relations.  When 
ihe  day  comes  of  carrying  them  to  their  burial,  certun 
cypress  coffins  are  carried  along  in  carts,  for  every  tribe 
ODe,  in  which  are  the  bones  of  the  men  of  every  tribe  by 
themselves.  There  is  likewise  borne  an  empty  hearse 
covered  over,  for  such  as  appear  not,  nor  were  ibund 
among  the  rest,  when  they  were  taken  up.  The  {uneral 
is  accompanied  by  any  that  will,  whether  dtisen  or 
stranger ;  and  the  women  of  their  kindred  are  alio  by 
at  the  burial,  lamenting  and  moiuning.  They  then  pot 
them  into  a  public  monument,  which  standeth  in  the 
fidrest  suburb  of  the  city  (in  which  place  they  have  ever 
interred  all  that  died  in  the  wars,  except  those  that  were 
slain  in  the  fields  of  Marathon,  who,  because  thdr  virtae 
was  thought  extraordinary,  were  therefore  buried  on  the 
spot),  and  when  the  earth  is  thrown  over  them,  ioiiie 
one,  thouflrht  to  exceed  the  rest  in  virtue,  wisdom,  and 
dignity,  chosen  by  the  city,  maketh  an  oration,  wbereia 
he  giveth  them  such  praises  as  are  fit ;  which  done,  the 
company  depart.*'  *  Two  specimens  of  this  style  of 
oratory,  by  two  of  the  first  names  in  Grecian  iiteratoret 
remain :  the  celebrated  speech,  written  by  Thacydidei, 
in  the  name  of  Pericles,  and  one  ascribed  to  Socrates  hf 
Plato.  The  reader  will  not  be  displeased  to  see  in  wbst 
terms  the  Athenian  philosopher  speaks  of  hia  ooontiy- 
men's  deeds  in  the  Persian  war. 

*'  Our  fathers,  and  the  fathers  of  these  men  decened, 
and  they  themselves,  being  honourably  bom,  and  nur- 
tured in  all  ireedom,  have  individually  and  as  a  peopfe 
done  many  noble  deeds  in  sight  of  all  men,  concdviiig 
that  in  the  cause  of  freedom  it  was  their  doty  to  figkt 
fritb  Greeks  in  behalf  of  Greeks^  and  with  barbarians  ia 
hehalf  of  the  whole  Gredaa  tw».   '^\»  ^cbdr  ^wkL  ftil 
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me  to  relate  as  the  subject  merits,  how  they  repelled 
Eumolpus,  apd  the  Amazons,  and  odier  invaders  earlier 
than  those,  and  how  they  supported  the  Argives  against 
the  Thebans,  and  the  Ueraclidae  against  the  Argives ; 
and  the  poets  who  have  hymned  their  valour  in  verse, 
have  alrttdj  made  it  luiown  to  all  men.  Were  I  then 
to  attempt  to  set  forth  the  same  things  in  prose,  I  should 
hut  prove  my  own  inferiority.  I  will  therefore  pass  these 
matters,  ior  they  already  have  their  due.  Those  deeds 
on  which,,  worthy  as  they  are,  no  poet  has  yet  founded 
a  worthy  name,  those  yet  uncelebrated  are  the  themo 
on  which  it  befits  me  to  dwell,  praising  them  mysehV 
and  wooing  others  to  weave  them  into  songs  and  other 
poetry,  in  a  manner  honourable  to  the  men  who  act^ 
them.  First  then  of  the  things  which  I  refer  to,  the 
(Mdren  of  this  land,  our  ancestors,  checked  the  Persian, 
when,  at  the  head  of  Asia,  he  was  in  the  act  of  enslaving; 
Europe ;  wherefore  it  is  just  and  fit  that  we  should  call 
them  first. to  mind,  and  celebrate  their  valour.  lie, 
however,  who  would  praise  it  fitly,  must  carry  back  his 
mind  to  that  time  when  all  Asia  bowed  before  the  third 
(tf  the  Persian  kmgs :  the  first  of  whom,  Cyrus,  having 
hbented  the  Persians,  his  countrymen,  by  his  own  high 
spirit,  enslaved  their  masters,  the  Medes,  and  ruled  the 
rest  oif  Asia  as  far  as  Egypt.  His  son,  Cambyses,  re- 
duced such  parts  of  Egypt  and  of  Libya  as  were  acces- 
sible; and  the  third,  I&irius,  by  land  extended  the 
boundary  of  his  empire  to  Scythia,  and  with  his.  fleet 
commanded  both  the  sea  and  the  islands,  so  that  no 
man  deemed  himself  equal  to  contend  with  him.  The 
very  minds  of  all  men  were  enslaved,  so  many,  so  great, 
ana  so  wariike  nations  had  the  Persian  empire  subdued. 
"  Darius  accusing  us  and  the  Eretrians  of  the  attack 
on  Sudis,  on  that  pretext  sent  five  hundred  thousand 
men  in  long  ships  and  transports,  and  three  hundred  long 
ahips,  and  ordered  Datis,  their  general,  as  he  would  &«.n^ 
his  head,  to  bring  the  Athenians  and  Eretriaas  Wck 
with  him.  JMs  tailed  to  Eretriay  agunst  men  xepuXj^^ 
tAensmoD^  the  most  warlike  of  the  Greeks,  not  fevf  \n 
number,  and  overcame  them  in  three  days,  akd  cac^^xiW^ 
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fletrched  their  whole  land,  that  none  shoold  escape. 
His  soldiers  marched  to  the  boundary  of  the  countrj; 
they  formed  a  line  along  it  from  sea  to  sea ;  they  joined 
hands,  and  thus  passed  over  the  whole  of  it,  that  they 
might  tell  the  king  that  none  had  escaped.'*'  With  the 
same  design  they  sailed  irom  Eretria  to  Marathon,  as 
to  a  ready  prey,  thinking  to  carry  off  the  Athenians  en- 
yoked  with  the  Eretrians  in  the  same  lated  eyils.  These 
things  then  being  in  part  accomplished,  and  the  rest  m 
progress,  no  Greek  succomied  tne  Eretrians,  none  but 
the  Lacedaemonians  marched  to  Athens,  and  they  arrired 
not  till  Hoe  day  after  the  battle.  The  rest,  stapified  with 
alarm,  remained  at  home,  content  with  present  safe^. 
By  this  a  mto  may  appreciate  the  courage  of  those  who 
met  the  power  of  the  barbarians  at  Marathon,  and  cfaw* 
tised  the  insolent  presumption  of  all  Asia,  and  there  fint 
erected  trophies  over  the  barbarians ;  becoming  tiius  ex- 
amples and  masters  to  prove  the  might  of  Persia  not 
invincible,  and  show  that  all  multitude  and  riches  yiekl 
to  valour.  I  say  then  that  ^ose  men  were  the  fathers  not 
only  of  our  bodies,  but  of  our  freedom,  and  the  freedom 
of  all  on  this  mainland ;  for,  by  looking  to  that  aetioa, 
the  Greeks  took  courage  to  venture  other  battles  for 
safety,  becoming  pupils  of  the  men  of  Marathon.  The 
first  prize  of  valour,  then,  we  must  bestow  on  them :  tha 
second  on  those  who  fought  at  Artemisiam,  md  i 

thel8leofSaIamis."t 

The  battle  of  Marathon  marks  an  unportant 
the  history  of  Greece,  and  of  the  civilised  world.  The 
later  contests  of  the  Persian  war  at  Thermopylss  mi 
Salamis  and  Platsea,  important  as  they  were,  were  Mt 
plaved  for  so  deep  a  stake ;  for  the  chief  of  the  Giuiii 
nations  were  then  pigged  to  the  war,  and  were  besMies 
encouraged  by  knowing  the  Persian  power  not  innpv- 
able.  The  panegyric  of  Plato  is  not  overcharged,  we 
have  given  the  fnmk  confession  of  Herodotus,  tiwt  up  19 

*  EabiBBL  18  long  and  very  narrow,  espeoiaUy  in  tba  south* 
em  pArt,  where  Eretria  waa. 
t  Plato,  Menexenus,  ^  8,9,\0. 
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that  time  the  verj  name  of  the  Medea  was  a  terror  to 
the  Greeks ;  and  if  the  Athenians  had  yielded  to  this 
panic,  or  had  been  defeated,  European  as  well  as  Asiatic 
Greece  would  probably  have  become  a  proyince  of  the 
Persian  empire.  The  contest,  therefore,  was  that  of 
liberty  af^ainst  despotism ;  of  mental  activity  against  the 
imimprovhig  and  unreflecting  apathy  in  which  the  great- 
est part  of  Asia  has  slept,  from  the  commencement  of 
histoTY ;  and  a  more  important  object  has  never  been  at 
hazard,  unless  where  the  cause  of  religion  has  depended 
on  an  appeal  to  arms. 

Christianity  is  now  so  closely  connected  with  the 
idea  of  superiority  in  knowledge,  wealth,  and  war,  that 
many  reaaers  may  be  surprised  to  hear  of  its  having 
been  seriously  endangered  by  an  external  enemy  since 
its  fint  triumph  and  establishment.  To  our  ancestors, 
however,  the  unparalleled  rapidity  and  success  with 
wfaidi  the  followers  of  Mahomet  eitended  their  religion 
and  dieir  empire,  was  a  subject  of  serious  and  jyst  alarm. 
Within  fifty  years  of  the  prophet's  eipufsion  from 
Mecca,  Constantinople  itself,  tne  metropolis  of  tibe 
Christian  worid,  was  besieged  by  the  Caliph,  the  sue- 
cnsor  to  his  temporal  authority:  within  a  hundred 
yetra  the  Saracenic  empire  extended  from  the  confines 
of  India  to  the  Pyrenees.  In  the  year  714,  scarcely 
three  years  from  the  first  invasion  of  Spain,  Musa,  the 
viefeorious  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph,  prepared  to  pass  that 
uMRintain  barrier,  to  extinguish  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Franks  and  Lombards,  and  to  preach  the  doctrines  of 
Mahomet  in  the  church  of  the  Vatican.  He  proposed 
to  conquer  the  barbarians  of  Germany,  to  follow  the 
Danube  to  the  Euxine  S&Lj  to  overthrow  the  Constan- 
dnopditan  empire,  and  thus  unite  the  eastern  and 
western  dominions  of  the  Saracens.  His  ambitious  pro- 
gresB  was  checked  and  himself  recalled  by  the  jealousy 
of  his  master ;  but  in  the  year  731  Abderahman  resumed 
the  bold  projects  of  his  predecessor.  Gascon^  and 
Languedoc  were  already  subject  to  the  soverei^  ^ 
Damascus,  when^  m  732,  that  enterprising  9o\d\et\edL^ 
WW/  arwjr  to  complete  the  subjection  of  Yronce.    '^^ 
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had  already  advanced  unchecked  to  the  hanks  of  the 
Loire,  when  Charles  Martel,  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  in 
name  a  household  officer,  but  in  authority  the  sovereign 
of  France,  collected  his  forces,  and  advanced  to  the 
deliverance  of  Europe.  For  six  days  the  armies  con^^ 
fronted  each  other,  making  trial  of  each  other*s  strength 
in  skirmishes :  on  the  seventh,  one  Saturday  in  the  month 
of  October,  732,  the  final  battle,  that  of  Tours,*  took 
place  which  was  to  decide  whether  Europe  should 
remain  Christian,  or  the  Cross  sink  under  the  Crescent. 
The  light  and  active  Saracens,  whose  defensive  armour 
was  merely  a  quilted  jacket,  and  their  weapons  arrows 
and  javelins,  rushed  fiercely  to  the  attack ;  but  they  made 
little  impression  on  the  solid  battalions  of  the  1  ranks^ 
bristling  with  spear-points,  and  protected  by  their  close* 
locked  shields.  The  latter  were  no  match  for  tlieir 
assailants  in  agility  of  manoeuvring,  but  the  weighty  arm 
and  steady  foot  made  up  for  this  deficiency.  The  Saracea 
cavalry  charged  up  to  their  ranks  in  vun ;  they  were 
compelled  to  rein  ttieir  horses  round,  and  when  wearied 
and  broken  by  their  fruitless  efforts,  the  Christiaoft 
advanced  and  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  In  the 
heat  of  the  battle,  Eudes,  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  led  his 
troops  round  upon  the  enemy's  camp,  overthrowing  all 
before  him,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory  by  the 
tumult  and  confusion  thus  prcKluced.  '^  Then  was  Charlai 
first  called  by  the  name  of  Martel  (a  sort  of  hattle-axei^ 
for  as  the  martel  crushes  ux)n,  steel,  and  all  other  metiiiy 
even  so  he  broke  and  pounded  his  enemies  and  all  other 
nations.  Great  wonder  was  it  that,  of  all  bis  host,  he 
lost  in  this  battle  only  1500  persons."!  Abderahman 
sought  in  vain  to  rally  his  troops,  and  fell  while  fighting 
-valiantly.  Night  separated  the  armies,  and  the  Infidels 
profited  by  it  to  retreat,  leaving  their  camp,  their  fur- 
niture, and  their  booty  at  the  disposal  of  the  victor. 
Charles  did  not  pursue  them,  from  which  we  may  inf^ 

*  This  battle  is  usually  so  called,  though  it  is  said  to 
have  been  fought  near  Poitiers.    The  exact  locality  is  by 
so  means  certain. 
t  Croniques  de  St  Denys,  \iv.  "v,  %^. 
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that  his  own  l<m  was  severe.    This  disaster  terminated 
the  coame  of  Arab  conquest. 

ContempoTBrj  authors  have  preserved  scarcely  any 
particulars  of  this  battle ;  it  is  not  till  the  close  of  the 
century  that  Faulus  Diaconus,  the  Lombard  historian, 
informa  us  that  375,000  Saracens  were  left  dead  on  the 
field,  their  whole  number  being  estimated  by  later 
anthm  at  about  80,000.  It  is  singular  that,  of  the 
Frankish  annalists,  almost  all  content  themselves  with 
the  bare  statement  that,  in  732,  a  great  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Saracens  and  Charles  Martel :  none  pretend 
to  give  any  circumstantial  account  of  an  occurrence  so 
mtifying  to  national  pride.  Were  our  information  fuller, 
me  metmid  of  warfare  adopted  by  the  French  in  that 
age,  tnd  the  difierence  between  the  European  and 
Anatie  arms  and  tactics,  would  form  interesting  subjects 
ibr  iUnttration.  One  thing  we  learn— that  the  French 
foag^t  chiefly  on  foot,  and  were  inexpert  in  the  mounted 
service,  and  trusted  little  to  their  cavalry ;  from  which  it 
ii  evident  that  the  usages  of  knighthood  had  made  little 
pragreas  at  this  period.  In  the  want  of  this  information 
we  give  a  passage,  in  which  the  features  of  Christian  and 
Moorish  warfare,  in  a  later  age,  are  described  with  much 
ipirit  and  minuteness  by  a  contem  porary  author.  Though 
not  very  closely  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  worth 
ittention  for  its  poetical  merits,  and  is  besides  somewhat 
of  a  Uterary  curiosity,  being  taken  from  the  oldest  nar- 
mive  poem,  as  we  believe,  preserved  in  any  living  lan- 
gmae.  We  speak  of  the  "  Poema  del  Cid,"  the  history 
of  ma  celebrated  Ilujr  Diaz  of  fiivar,  generally  known  by 
the  name  given  to  him  by  the  Moors  of  Cid,  or  Lord ; 
which  is  thns  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Southey :  *'  Sanchez  is  of 
ipnnon  that  it  was  composed  about  the  middle  of  the 
tvelith  century,  some  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
'Sid ;  there  are  some  passages  which  induce  mc  to  believe 
t  the  work  of  a  contemporary.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is 
aquestionably  the  oldest  poem  in  the  Spanish  language. 
\a  my  judgment  it  is  as  decidedly,  and  beyond  com* 
larison,  the  finest"* 

*  J^vAce  to  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid. 
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The  transktkm  here  given  is  vJaoed,  without  the 
name  of  the  author,  in  the  Appenoix  to  the  Chronicle 
of  the  Cid.  '^  I  have  never,  says  the  same  high 
authority,  '^  leen  any  other  translation  which  so  perfecUy 
represented  the  manner,  character,  and  spirit  of  the 
onginal."  The  subject  of  the  passage  is  briefly  this  : 
the  Cid  being  driven  into  banishment  by  the  intrigues  of 
his  enemies,  is  accompanied  by  several  of  his  friends  and 
followers,  for  whom  he  undertakes  to  provide  by  carrying 
on  a  predatory  war&re  against  the  Moors.  In  the 
course  of  their  adventures  they  surprise  the  castle  of 
Alcoar,  but  are  soon  after  surrounded  and  besieged  by  a 
superior  army.  After  some  difference  of  opinion,  the 
Cid  yields  to  the  wishes  of  his  followers,  and  determines 
on  a  sally,  which  is  successful. 

^  •*  They  fiiin  would  sally  forth,  but  he,  the  noble  Cid, 

Accounted  it  as  rashness,  and  constantly  forbid. 

The  fourth  week  was  be^ning,  the  third  already  past, 

The  Cid  and  his  companions  they  are  now  agreed  at  last. 

*  The  water  is  cut  o£^  the  bread  is  well  nigh  spent ; 

To  allow  US  to  depart  by  night  the  Moors  will  not  oonsent. 

To  combat  with  them  in  the  fidd  our  numbers  are  bat  few, 

Grentl^nen,  tell  me  your  minds,  what  do  you  think  to  do?' 

Minaya  Alvar  Fauez  answered  him  again : 

'  We  are  come  here  from  fiur  Castile  to  live  like  banished 

men; 
There  are  here  six  hundred  of  us,  besides  some  nine  or  ten; 
It  is  by  fighting  with  the  Moors  that  we  have  earned  our 

bread; 
In  file  name  of  God,  that  made  us,  let  nothing  more  be  said* 
Let  us  sally  forth  upon  them  by  the  dawn  of  day.' 
The  Cid  rei^ded, '  Miniq^  I  approve  of  what  yon  say ; 
Ton  have  spoken  Ibr  the  best,  and  had  done  so  without  donht' 
The  Moors  that  were  within  the  town  they  took  and  toned 

themont, 
That  none  should  know  llieir  secret:  they  laboured  all  that 

night; 
They  were  ready  for  the  combat  wilh  the  morning  light 
The  dd  was  in  his  armour,  mounted  at  their  head — 
Se  spoke  alood  among  &em— yon  shall  hear  the  words  \m 
said: 
'  We  all  most  sally  forth!  There  caii no\  ^toss^Xa  «{«x^ 
Twofootm&kaoiy9X<bit^iSfak^fi^^^»i^'^ii«^ 
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If  we  are  slain  in  battle,  they  will  bary  us  here  in  peace — 
If  we  sorriYe  and  conquer,  oar  riches  will  increase. 
And  70119  Pero  Beimaez,  die  standard  yon  must  bear — 
Adyanoe  it  like  a  Taliant  man,  comely  and  fair ; 
Bnt  do  not  yentnre  forward  before  I  give  command.' 
Bermnez  took  the  standard ;  he  went  and  kissed  his  hand. 
The  gates  were  then  thrown  open,  and  forth  at  once  they 

msbed; 
The  ontposts  of  the  Moorish  host^back  to  the  camp  were 


The  camp  was  all  in  tmnult,  and  there  was  such  a  thunder 
Of  cymbals  and  of  droms,  as  if  earth  woald  cleave  in  sunder. 
There  you  might  see  the  Moors  arming  themselves  in  haste. 
And  me  two  main  battles  how  they  were  forming  &6t ; 
Horsemen  and  footmen  mixed,  a  countless  troop  and  vast 
The  Moors  are  moving  forward— the  battle  soon  must  join : 
'  My  men,  stand  here  in  order,  ranged  upon  a  line : 
Let  not  a  man  sdr  from  his  rank  before  I  give  the  8ig|n  V 
Pero  Bermnez  heard  the  word,  but  he  could  not  refrain. 
He  held  the  banner  in  his  hand,  he  gave  his  horse  the  rein ; 
*  Yon  see  yon  foremost  squadron  there,  the  thickest  of  the 

foes. 
Noble  Cid,  God  be  your  aid,  for  there  your  banner  goes  I 
Let  him  thai  serves  and  honours  it,  show  the  duty  that  he 

owes.' 
Earnestly  the  Cid  called  out,  <  For  heaven's  sake  be  still  V 
Bcnmiez  cried, '  I  cannot  hold ;'  so  eager  was  his  will. 
He  sgiarred  his  horse  and  drove  1dm  on  amid  the  Moorish  rout. 
They  strove  to  win  the  banner,  and  compassed  him  about : » 
Had  not  his  armour  been  so  true,  he  had  lost  either  lifo  or 

limb. 
The  Cid  cried  out  again,  < For  heaven's  sake  succour  him!' 

^  Their  shields  befbre  thrir  breasts,  forth  at  once  they  go. 
Their  lances  in  the  rest,  levelled  fair  and  low ; 
Thnr  banners  and  their  crests  waving  in  a  row. 
Their  heads  all  stoo^ng  down  toward  the  saddle  bow. 
The  Cid  was  in  iSke  miost,  his  shout  was  heard  afar, 
'  I  am  Buy  I^az,  the  champion  of  Bivar ; 
Strike  among  them,  gentlemen,  for  sweet  mercies'  sake  I' 
There  where  Bermuez  fought,  amidst  the  foe  they  break; 
Three  hnadred  bannered  Imights,  it  was  a  gallant  show : 
Three  hnndred  Moors  they  killed,  a  man  with  every  \Ao^ . 
When  they  wheeled  and  turned^  bb  many  more  lay  i^usif 
Yamm^g^Meetbemniae  titeir  lances,  and  leveVtkienvtk^B^^ 
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There  yon  might  see  the  breast-plates,  how  they  were  cleft 

in  twain, 
And  many  a  Moorish  shield  lie  shattered  on  the  plain, 
The  pennons  that  were  white  marked  with  a  crimson  stain, 
The  horses  running  wild  whose  riders  had  been  slain. 
The  Christians  call  upon  St  James,  the  Moors  upon  Mahound. 
There  were  thirteen  hundred  of  them  slain  on  a  little  spot  uf 

ground. 
Minaya  Alvar  Fanez  smote  with  all  his  might. 
He  went  as  he  was  wont,  and  was  foremost  in  the  fight 
There  was  Galin  Garcia,  of  courage  firm  and  clear, 
•Felez  Munioz,  the  Cid*s  own  cousin  dear ; 
Antolinez  of  Burgos,  a  hardy  knight  and  keen, 
Munio  Gustioz,  his  pupil  that  had  been. 
The  Cid  on  his  gilded  saddle  above  them  all  was  seen. 
There  was  Martin  Munioz,  that  ruled  in  Montmayor, 
There  were  Alvar  Ferez  and  Alvar  Salvador : 
These  were  the  followers  of  the  Cid,  with  many  others  more^ 
In  rescue  of  Bermuez,  and  the  standard  that  he  bore. 
Minaya  is  dismounted,  his  courser  has  been  slain. 
He  fights  upon  his  feet,  and  smites  with  might  and  mfdn.  •  ' 
The  Cid  came  in  all  haste  to  help  him  to  horse  again ; 
He  saw  a  Moor  well  mounted,  thereof  he  was  full  fain, 
Through  the  girdle  at  a  stroke  he  cast  him  to  the  plain : 
He  called  to  Minaya  Fanez,  and  reached  him  out  the  rein, 
'  Mount  and  ride,  Minaya,  you  are  my  right  hand, 
We  shall  have  need  of  you  to-day,  these  Moors  will  sot 

disband.' 
Minaya  leapt  upon  the  horse,  his  sword  was  in  his  hand, 
Nothmg  that  came  near  him  could  resist  him  or  withstand; 
All  that  falls  within  his  reach  he  dispatches  as  he  goes. 
The  Cid  rode  to  King  Fariz,  and  struck  at  him  three  blows ; 
The  third  was  far  the  best,  it  forced  the  blood  to  flow. 
The  stream  ran  from  his  side,  and  stained  his  arms  below ; 
The  King  caught  round  the  rein,  and  turned  his  back  to  go, 
The  Cid  has  won  the  battle  with  that  single  blow." 

The  battle  of  Tours  delivered  Europe  from  the  dread 
of  Mahometan  invasion  from  the  nest,  and  a  few 
Spaniards  sheltered  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias  suc- 
ceeded ere  long  in  erecting  an  independent  kmgdom, 
aad  u}tJm&te]y  in  wresting  the  whole  Peninsula  from 
the  Moors.  jBut  the  recovery  o?  \«b»>t  had  been  lost  in 
tH'o  campaigns  occupied  near  se\%TiC»ti\\xrtf»^'l^^\ssK*t 
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mveterate  and  deBtructive  warfare,  in  which  the  in- 
ternational hatred  displayed  ot*  old  between  Greek 
and  barbarian  was  revived,  and  further  embittered  by 
rdigious  hatred.  ^*  And  what  a  warfare !  it  was  to 
bnm  the  standing  com,  to  root  up  the  vine  and  the 
dive,  to  hang  the  heads  of  their  enemies  from  the 
fldidle  bow,  and  drive  mothers  and  children  before  them 
with  the  lance ;  to  massacre  the  men  of  a  town  in  the 
fury  of  assault ;  to  select  the  chiefs  that  they  might  be 
murdered  in  cold  blood ;  to  reserve  the  women  for  viola^ 
tion  and  the  children  for  slavery ;  and  this  warfare  year 
after  year,  till  they  rested  from  mere  exhaustion.  The 
soldiers  of  Ferran  Gonzalez  complained  that  they  led  it 
life  like  derils :  '  Our  Lord,'  said  they,  *  is  Uke  Satan, 
and  we  are  like  his  servants,  whose  whole  delight  is  in 
separating  soul  from  body.'  "  *  Meanwhile  the  struggle 
between  the  Cross  and  the  Crescent  was  proceeding  in 
the  East  with  very  d! Cerent  success,  and  before  the 
flunender  of  Granada,  the  end  of  Moorish  independence 
in  Spain,  the  Ottoman  empire  was  established  in  the 
south  of  £uro[)e,  and  the  city  of  Constantino  acknow- 
ledged the  divine  mission  of  Mahomet.  The  Crescent 
haa  long  been  waning,  never  again,  as  far  as  human 
foferight  can  extend,  to  refill  its  horns;  and  in  the 
present  impotence  of  all  Mahometan  courts,  and  the 
apathy  of  their  subjects,  we  seek  in  vain  the  resemblance 
of  the  mighty  princes,  and  the  fiery  soldiery,  whose 
endinsiaam  operated  die  most  sudden  and  extensive 
changes  related  in  £istorv.  Tribe  after  tribe  have  swept 
each  other  from  the  plains  of  Asia,  and  with  various 
suoceBB  have  carried  their  arms  and  their  religion  into 
Eorope ;  and  now  the  empire  founded  by  the  last  of 
them  in  its  decrepitude  depends  for  its  existence  upon  its 
Christian  allies.  Yet  it  is  not  a  century  and  a  half 
since  the  frontier  of  Germany  was  the  scene  of  con- 
tinual warfare ;  and  since  the  utmost  exertions  of  the 
warlike  inhabitants  of  Poland  and  Hungary  could  scarcely 

*  Introduetion  to  Chronicle  of  the  C\d. 
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restrain  the  Turks  from  foreingr  their  way  into  the  beirt 
of  Europe,  or  preserve  the  capital  of  the  Western  from 
the  fate  experienced  by  the  capital  of  the  Essten 
Empire.  Vienna  has  been  twice  besieged  by  a  Turkish 
army,  and  even  so  recently  as  the  year  1683  oired  her 
deliverance,  when  abandoned  by  her  sovereign  and  in  the 
extremity  of  distress,  to  the  military  talents  of  SobiedUi 
King  of  Poland,  and  the  bravery  of  his  subjects.  The 
celebrated  battle  fought  under  the  very  walls  of  thst 
capital  is  memorable  as  having  iinally  delivered  Europe 
from  all  fear  of  the  Mahometan  powers.  Austria,  snicc 
that  period,  has  but  ill  discharged  the  debt  of  gnititade 
whicn  she  contracted  under  the  walls  of  Vienna ! 

Encouraged  and  assisted  by  a  revolt  in  Hungary,  Km 
Mustapha,  the  Grand  Vizir  of  Turkey,  burst  into  thit 
kingdom  at  the  head  of  200,000  men,  drove  bexk  such 
troops  as  the  imperial  general,  the  Duke  of  Lorrune, 
was  able  to  collect,  and,  crossing  the  Danube,  forced  Idi 
way  to  Vienna,  then  sufficiently  ill  fortified,  and  ill  pre- 
pared for  a  siege.  Leopold,  the  reigning  emperor  of 
Germany,  anticipating  this  storm,  had  obtained  a  proodse 
of  succours  from  the  Diet  of  the  empire,  and  concnided  a 
subsidiary  treaty  with  Sobieski  for  an  army  of  46,000 
men.  But  the  Germans  were  slow,  and  before  tiief 
could  be  assembled  Vienna  was  besieged.  Leopold  qoitted 
his  capital,  and  absented  himself  from  the  struggle  to  be 
made  in  defence  of  his  hereditary  dominions. 

Tuln,  situated  on  the  Danube,  about  five  leagues  abore 

Vienna,  was  appointed  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 

armies.      Sobieski,   pressed  to  hasten  by  the  imperial 

general,  executed  a  forced  march,  accompanied  only  by 

a  body  of  cavalry,  and  on  his  arrivaJ  had  the  nunrtificadoii 

to  find  the  imperial  forces  not  yet  arrived.     The  armiei 

were  at  length  united,  but  not  tiefore  Vienna  was  redueed 

to  extremity,  and,  indeed,  nothing  could  have  preserfod 

it  but  the  stupid  security  of  the  Turkish  Vizir,  who,  with 

Ills  vast  numbers,  suftered  a  very  inferior  force  to  coo* 

struct  a  bridge  over  the  Y)auw\>e  nn\\K\iv  ^N^i  Vnnies  of 

^iJs  cnmp,  and  delayed  to  ass^xvAx.  ;x\3iw»siV^^\i«L\-^KCv^ 
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NMied,  and  defenceless  town,  in  hope  that  it  would  sur- 
render bjr  capitulation,  and  that  its  riches  would  thus  be 
preserved  entire  for  the  general  instead  of  being  placed 
It  the  disposal  of  the  soldiery.  These  errors  led  doubly 
30  his  nun,  by  at  once  enraging  and  dispiriting  his  own 
loldieTB,  and  by  granting  opportunity  and  a  precious  de- 
ay  to  the  enemy.  Still  the  allied  troops  were  separated 
LTom  Vienna  by  five  leagues  of  mountain  road,  and  though 
their  junction  was  completed  on  the  7th  of  September, 
;t  was  not  until  the  11th  that  the  difficulties  of  the  march 
xrere  overcome,  though  it  was  pressed  so  eagerly  that  the 
jrermans  abandoned  their  cannon,  and  the  Poles  alone 
trought  artillery  into  the  field  of  battle. 

On  the  11th  they  reached  the  last  mountain  on   their 

oute,  named  the  Calembourg.     There  was  yet  time  for 

he  Yizir  to  repair  his  blunders,  by  merely  taking  pos- 

eanon  of  this  height  and  occupying  the  passes,  which 

lost  have  stopped  the  Christian  army  at  least  long 

DOugh  to  give  time  for  a  final  and  successful  assault. 

[e  neglected  this,  and  the  janissaries,  out  of  patience 

:  these  repeated  proofs  of  incapacity,  exclaimed,  '*  Come 

I,  infidels,  the  very  sight  of  your  hats  will  make  us  fly." 

**  On  reaching  this  eminence,  so  fortunately  unoccu- 

ed,  an  hour  before  night^fall,  the  Christians  saw  one  of 

e  noblest  and  most  terrific  exhibitions  of  human  power ; 

vast  plain  and  the  islands  in  the  Danube  covered  with 

Qts,  whose  splendour  suggested  the  idea  of  a  festive  en- 

mpment  ratner  than  the  severity  of  war ;  a  countless 

iiltitude  of  horses,  camels,  and  bufl'alos ;  two  hundred 

Dusand  combatants  in  movement ;   swarms  of  Tartars 

ID  hovered  round  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  their 

lal  disorder;   the  dreadful  fire  of  the  besiegers,  to 

lich  the  besieged  replied  as  warmly  as  they  could ;  and 

nighty  city,  of  which  the  steeple  tops  alone  were  dis- 

guishable  across  the  fire  and  smoke  which  overhung  it. 

^'  The  besieged  were  apprised  by  signal  of  the  coming 

!Cour.     Men  must  have  8u£kred  all  the  extremities  oi 

jng  sic^^  mast  have  seen  themselves  and  their  fam\\\ea 

ftiaed  to  perish  bjr  the  sword,  or  live  in  slavery  m  %► 
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heathen  land,  to  appreciate  the  joy  which  Vienna  felt,  a 
joy  soon  checked  by  returning  tear.  Kara  Mustapha 
with  cuch  an  army  might  still  expect  success  which  he 
did  not  deserve.  Sobieski,  on  viewing  his  dispositions, 
obsenred  to  the  Grerman  generals,  '  This  man  is, ill  en- 
camped, we  shall  beat  him.'  The  next  day,  Sept.  12, 
1683,  was  to  determine  whether  Vienna,  under  Mahomet 
IV.,  should  experience  the  fate  of  Constantinople  under 
Mahomet  II.,  and  whether  the  empire  of  the  West  would 
be  re-united  to  the  empire  of  the  East ;  perhaps,  eyen, 
whether  Europe  should  continue  Christian  or  not. 

*^  Two  hours  before  dawn  the  King  of  Poland  and 
most  of  the  generals  received  the  sacrament,  the  Turks 
meanwhile  performing  their  devotions,  with  cries  of 
*  Allah,  Allah !'  shouts  which  were  redoubled  at  sunrise, 
when  the  Christian  army  descended  in  close  array,  with 
slow  and  even  steps,  the  cannon  in  front,  and  stoppii^ 
every  thirty  or  forty  paces  to  fire  and  recharge.  Their 
front  was  widened  as  they  had  room  to  enlarge  it,  while 
the  Turks,  in  much  ooniiision,  viewed  their  enemy.  It 
was  then  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars  pointed  out  to  the 
Vizir  the  pennoned  lances  of  the  Polish  household  ca- 
valry, observing,  *  The  kmg  is  at  their  head,*  words 
which  much  troubled  him. 

"Immediately  after  ordering  the  Tartars  to  put  to 
death  all  their  prisoners,  30,000  in  number,  a  butchery 
worthy  such  a  chief,  he  gave  command  to  march  toward 
the  mountain,  and  at  the  same  time  make  a  general  at- 
tack upon  the  city.  The  latter  order  came  too  late :  the 
besieged  had  recovered  courage,  and  the  irritated  jamasa- 
ries  had  lost  theurs. 

"  Meanwhile  the  Christians  continued  to  descend,  and 
the  Turks  advanced  towards  them.  The  battle  began. 
The  first  line  of  the  Christians,  entirely  composed  of  in- 
fantry, charged  with  such  impetuosity,  that  it  cleared  the 
way  for  a  line  of  cavalry  which  to<i  its  station  -in  the 
intervals  between  the  battalions.  The  king,  the  princes 
and  generals  advanced  to  the  front,  now  fighting  with 
tJie  wfktttijf  now  with  the  cavalry^  while  me  artiller^i 
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£ied  langridge  at  yerj  small  distance.  The  scene  of  the 
fint  encounter  was  broken  by  vineyards,  elevations,  and 
imall  hollows,  at  the  entrance  of  which  the  enemy  had 
left  his  own  guns,  and  he  suffered  severely  from  those 
of  the  Christians.  The  combatants  spread  over  this  un- 
even ground,  fought  obstinately  tilt  noon;  when  the 
Comte  de  Maligni,  brother  to  the  Kmg  of  Poland,  es- 
tablished himself  oiw  a  hill  which  commanded  the  Turkidi 
flank ;  and  they,  driven  from  height  to  height,  retreated 
into  the  plain,  keeping  along  their  entrenchments.* 

'  *  A  much  more  spirited  and  somewhat  different  account 
of  the  close  of  the  battle  is  given  from  Salvandy,  Histoire 
3e  Pologne,  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  14.  We 
quote  mm  the  Review,  not  having  been  able  to  procure  the 
oriipmaL 

**  Five  o*clock  p.m.  had  sounded,  and  Sobieski  had  given 
up  ibr  ^  day  all  heme  of  the  grand  struggle,  when  the  pro- 
voking composure  or  Kara  Mustapha,  whom  he  espied  m  a 
^ilendid  tent  tranquilly  taking  coffee  with  his  two  sons^ 
rouMd  him  to  such  a  pitch  that  he  instantly  gave  orders  for 
I  general  assault  It  was  made  simultaneously  on  the  wings 
u^  centre.  He  made  towards  the  Pacha's  tent,  bearing 
lown  all  opposition,  and  repealing  with  a  loud  voice, '  Non 
Mibis,  non  nobis,  Domine  Ezercitium,  sed  nomini  tuo  da  glo- 
nam  V  *  Not  unto  us,  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  not  unto  us,  but 
mto  thy  name  g^ve  the  praise !'  He  was  soon  recognised 
tj  Tartar  and  CSssack,  who  had  so  often  beheld  him  blazing 
n  the  view  of  the  Polish  chivalry ;  they  drew  back,  while 
!u8  name  rapidly  passed  from  one  extremity  to  the  other  of 
iie  Ottoman  lines,  to  the  dismay  of  those  who  had  reftised 
D  believe  him  present  'Allah!'  said  the  Tartar  Khan, 
,but  the  wizard*  is  with  them  sure  enough  !'  At  that  mo- 
nent  the  hussars,  ndang  their  national  cry  of  *  God  for  Po- 
and  I'  deared  a  ^tch  which  would  long  have  arrested  the 
n&ntry,  and  dashed  into  the  deep  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
rbej  were  a  gallant  band ;  their  appearance  almost  justified 
he  saying  of  one  of  their  kings,  *  that  if  the  sky  itself  were 
0  &U,  i^iy  would  bear  it  up  on  the  points  of  ueir  lances.' 

*  The  name  given  him  by  the  Tartars,  after  a  sme%  ^ 
fztnuHrdinary  yietories  bad  mlj  impressed  theia  wilU  a\y^ 
let  in  his  snpenmtuni  powers. 
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The  whole  army,  and  especially  the  left  wing,  highly 
inspirited,  and  shouting  victory,  wished  to  press  on  the 
retreating  enemy  without  intermission:  but  the  king 
checked  this  ardour,  which  he  considered  dangerous. 
The  German  cavalry  was  heavily  mounted,  and  their 
horses  would  soon  nave  been  blown  in  the  extent  of 
plain  which  was  to  be  crossed.  Another  and  a  stronger 
reason  was,  that  the  great  inequalities  of  ground  had  en- 
tirely broken  the  order  of  battle.  Some  time  was  allowed 
to  re-establish  it ;  and  the  plain  then  became  the  theatre 
of  a  triumph  which  posterity  will  scarcely  believe. 
Seventy  thousand  men  rushed  to  encounter  two  hundred 
thousand.  In  the  Turkish  army,  the  Pacha  of  Diarbekir 
commanded  the  right,  the  Pacha  of  Buda  the  left  wing ; 
the  Vizir  was  in  the  centre,  with  the  Aga  of  the  Janissa- 
ries, and  the  general  of  the  Spahis. 

**  The  armies  remained  motionless  for  a  while ;  the 
Christians  in  silence,  the  Turks  redoubling  their  cries  to 
the  clang  of  trumpets.  At  that  awful  moment,  a  red 
flag  rose  in  the  centre  of  the  infidels,  and  beside  it  the 
great  standard  of  Mahomet,  hallowed  by  the  Mussulman 
creed.  This  charm,  which  at  other  times  has  dven  as 
much  courage  to  those  who  fought  under  it,  as  the  truth 
of  their  cause  to  the  Christians,  did  not  play  its  part 
now :  the  Vizir  had  deprived  it  of  its  efficacy. 

"  Sobieski  gave  the  word  to  charge :  the  Polish  cavalry 
€word  in  hand  bore  right  upon  the  Vizir,  whose  station 
was  pointed  out  by  the  standard.  They  dashed  in  the 
enemy's  foremost  ranks,  and  penetrated  to  the  numerous 
t9<]pidrons  which  surrounded  him.    None  but  the  Spahb 

The  shock  was  rude,  and  for  some  minutes  dreadful ;  but  tiie 
yalour  of  the  Poles,  still  more  the  reputation  of  their  leader, 
and  more  than  all,  the  finger  of  God,  routed  these  immense 
hosts ;  they  cave  way  on  every  side,  the  Khan  was  borne 
along  with  &e  stream  to  the  tent  of  the  now  despairing 
Vizir.  <  Canst  not  thou  help  me  ?'  said  Kara  Mustapha  to 
the  brave  Tartar,  *  then  I  am  lost  indeed  I'  *  The  Polish 
iin^  Is  there !'  replied  the  other,  *  I  know  him  well.  Did  I 
not  tell  thee  that  all  we  had  to  do  ^t^s  Xo  ^X  v««l^  as  quick 
^possible?' "-^Foreign  OuaTterlu  KcoieiD,'^o,x«,^,^W 


'ua,  lie  tfaiu  ut  lut?  xuruirmu  cniei,  *  y/ui  not  you 
J?*  The  Khan  replied  that  he  knew  the  King  of 
,  and  that  there  was  no  safety  with  him  but  in 
if  which  he  immediately  set  the  example.  The 
«rere  now  in  extremity.  The  Poles  broke  and 
sw  them,  the  grand  standard  disappeared,  and 
ar  ran  away  and  communicated  his  own  fears  to 
e  dismay  spread  rapidly  to  the  wings,  which  were 
at  once  by  the  various  nations  of  the  Christian 
be  king  animating  all  by  his  example  and  his  or« 
Terror  took  away  all  thought  and  power  from  this 
le  of  Turks,  who,  in  so  large  a  plain,  ought  under 
leader  to  have  surrounded  and  smothered  up  their 
;  and  but  for  night,  the  rout  would  have  been 
e ;  as  it  was,  the  result  was  only  a  precipitate 

neski  turned  rapidly  against  the  janissaries  who 
d  in  the  works  of  the  besiegers.  They  had  dis- 
d,  however,  and  Vienna  was  free.  The  conquer- 
liery  wished  to  rush  into  the  Turkish  camp,  in 
ast  treasures  had  been  abandoned,--a  dangerous 
ion  while  there  remained  a  chance  of  the  enemy's 
and  returning  under  cover  of  the  darkness :  and  to 
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was  thrown  open,  but  the  avidity  of  the  soldiers  was 
checked  by  a  dreadful  sight :  women  every  where  lay 
slaughtered  on  the  ground ,  some  with  their  infants  yet 
clinging  to  them.  These  were  of  a  class  very  different 
fh>m  the  camp  followers  of  a  Christian  army.  The  Turka 
had  slain  their  wives  rather  than  suffer  them  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  children  they  had  spared, 
and  five  or  six  hundred  were  collected  and  brougnt  up 
in  the  Christian  faith  by  the  Bishop  of  Neustadt.  A  vast 
booty  rewarded  the  victors,  for  the  Turks,  economical  in 
peace,  were  magnificent  in  war,  and  rich  annour,  valuable 
dresses  and  furniture,  and  splendid  tents  were  found  in 
abundance ;  and  a  crowd  of  merchants  were  there  who 
liad  converted  the  camp  into  a  mart  for  all  the  luxury  of 
Ama.  A  golden  sdrrup  which  the  Vizir  had  lost  was 
brought  to  Sobieski.  '  Carry  it  to  the  queen,'  he  Mod, 
*  and  tell  her,  that  he  to  whom  it  belonged  is  vanquished.' 
One  striking  circumstance  occurred  amid  the  general  mis- 
behaviour of  the  Turks.  Twenty-three  janissaries  were 
left  in  charge  of  the  Vizir's  magazines,  which  were 
lodged  in  a  villa  belonging  to  the  Emperor.  They  fled 
not  with  the  rest,  and  were  found  there  on  the  14th,  two 
days  after  the  battle,  when  they  slew  those  who  first  at- 
tempted to  force  the  place,  and  only  surrendered  to  iko 
kinff  in  person,  retaining  their  arms  and  baggage."* 

Ihere  is  extant  an  original  letter  from  Sobieski  to  his 
queen,  on  the  evening  after  the  battle,  which  cannot  hot 
be  interesting. 

*«From  the  Vizir's  Tent,  Midnight,  Sept  15. 

*'  On]y  joy  of  my  soul,  charming  and  well-bdovcd 
Mariette! 

*'  God  be  for  ever  pnused  I  He  has  given  our  natkn 
the  victory — a  triumph  such  as  pest  ages  have  never  be- 
held. All  the  artillery,  the  whole  camp  of  ^e  MmhI* 
mans,  with  infinite  riches,  are  become  our  prey.  Tlw 
approaches  toward  the  city,  the  fields  around  ut,  ate 
covered  with  the  dead  infidels,  and  the  survivoiB  flee  in 

*  Histoixe  de  Jean  Sobieski,  pat  Y  1^\^  Cy^^ct,  U?r«  vi. 
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oonsteniadon.  Ereiy  moment  our  men  bring  in  camels, 
mules,  and  sheep,  which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  besides 
a  multitude  of  prisoners.  We  have  also  a  great  number 
of  deserters,  mostly  renegades,  well  equipped  and 
mounted.  The  victory  has  been  so  sudden  and  extni- 
crdhuuy,  that  both  in  the  city  and  our  camp  the  alarm 
did  not  dl  at  once  subside ;  every  instant  the  enemy's  re- 
taant  was  dreaded.  In  powder  and  ammunition  he  has 
left  OS  the  value  of  a  million  florins. 

**  This  very  night  I  have  witnessed  a  spectacle  which 
I  had  long  desired  to  see.  Ovr  baggage-train  set  fire 
to  the  powder  in  several  places ;  the  explosion  resem- 
bled the  judgment  day,  but  no  one  was  hurt.  On  this 
oeeasion  1  remarked  how  clouds  are  formed  in  the  at- 
mosphere. But,  after  all,  it  is  a  bad  job ;  there  b  above 
halfa  million  lost. 

^  The  Vizir  in  his  flight  has  abandoned  every  thing, 
aU  but  his  horse  and  the  dress  he  wore.  I  am  his  heir ; 
the  greater  portion  of  his  riches  has  become  mine. 

'*  As  I  advanced  with  the  flrst  line,  driving  the  Vizir 
before  me,  I  met  one  of  his  domestics,  who  conducted 
me  to  his  private  tents ;  they  occupy  a  space  equal  in 
extent  to  Warsaw  or  Leopol.  I  have  obtained  all  the 
ensigns  and  decorations  usually  borne  before  him.  As 
to  the  great  standard  of  Mahomet,  which  his  sovereign 
had  confided  to  him,  I  have  sent  it  to  the  Holy  Father 
by  Talenti.  We  have  also  rich  tents,  superb  equipages, 
and  a  thousand  fanciful  things,  equally  fine  and  valuable. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  every  thing,  but  what  I  have  seen 
is  beyond  comparison  superior  to  what  we  found  at 
Kotzim.  Here  are  four  or  Ave  quivers,  mounted  with 
rabies  and  sapphires,  which  alone  are  worth  many  thou- 
sands of  ducats.  So,  my  life,  you  cannot  say  to  mc  what 
Tartar  women  say  to  their  husbands  who  return  without 
booty,  *  Thou  art  no  warrior,  for  thou  hast  brought  me 
nothing ;  none  but  the  foremost  in  battle  ever  gain  any- 
thmg.' " 

After  speaking  of  other  trophies,  he  continues : 

**  To-day  I  have  vifited  the  capital ;  it  couXd  woVVw^ 
he/d  oat  more  than  fire  days  longer.     TYie  Vav^tvaN. 
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palace  is  full  of  holes  made  by  the  balls ;  these  immense 
bastions,  full  of  creyiees  and  half  fallen  in,  look  fright- 
fhl. 

"  All  the  imperial  troops  have  done  their  duty  well ; 
they  ascribe  the  victory  to  God  and  us.  The  mo- 
ment the  enemy  gave  way  (and  the  chief  struggle  was 
where  I  stationed  myself  opposite  the  Vizir),  all  the 
cavalry  of  their  army  rode  up  to  me  at  the  right  wing,  the 
centre  and  left  having  little  to  do ;  among  them  were 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  Prince  of  Waldeck,  &c. 
They  embraced  me,  kissed  m^  cheek;  the  generals 
saluted  my  hands  and  feet ;  soldiers  and  officers,  on  foot 
and  horseback,  exclaimed,  'Ah,  unser  brave  kooig;' 
(JJi,  our  brave  king  /)    All  obeyed  me  even  better  than 

my  own  soldiers The  name  of  Saviour,  as  well 

as  embraces,  has  been  given  me.  I  have  been  in  two 
churches  where  the  people  kissed  my  hands,  feet, 
clothes ;  others  at  a  greater  distance  cried  out,  •*  Let  us 
kiss  vour  victorious  hands.' 

"  To-day  we  follow  up  the  pursuit  into  Hungary;  the 
Electors  say  they  will  accompany  me."* 

"  The  day  after  the  battle  the  Comte  de  Stahrenbei^B^, 
the  governor  of  Vienna,  came  to  salute  its  deliverer. 
The  hero  thought  he  might  enjoy  his  triumph  without 
offending  the  Emperor,  and  entered  by  the  briMiches 
amid  cries  of  joy.  His  horse  could  scarcely  pierce  the 
crowd  which  contended  to  kiss  his  feet,  to  addi^ess  him  as 
their  fiither,  their  preserver,  and  the  greatest  of  prinoeB. 
Vienna  at  that  moment  forgot  that  she  had  a  jeakms 
master.  The  gratitude  of  these  unfortunates,  and  the 
pleasure  of  having  delivered  them,  melted  Sobieski  to 
tears  ;  and  he  declared  that  a  throne  had  nothine  equally 
flattering.  Shouts  of  delight  brought  him  to  the  cttbe> 
dral,  where  he  wished  to  pay  his  thanks  to  the  God  of 
battles.     He  perceived  on  the  building  a  monument  of 

*  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  xiv.    Lettres  da  Boi  de 
Pologne,  Jean  Sobieski,  li  la  Uemii  Marie  Casimire,  pcBdant 
Ja  Cawpagne  de  Viennc ;  par  "N.  A..  ^<i  ^ial^^sA'j, 
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infamy :  it  was  the  Crescent,  which  Soliman  the  Great 
had  caused  to  be  placed  there,  as  the  condition  on  which 
he  raised  a  former  siege,  which  it  was  inconvenient  to 
prosecute ;  this  he  caused  to  be  thrown  down,  and  it  was 
trodden  under  foot  by  the  people.  The  Te  Deum  was 
then  chanted,  the  King  himself  leading  the  choir.  No 
magistrate,  and  few  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  assisted 
at  diis  ceremony ;  the  people  only  were  free  enough  from 
political  restraint  to  join  in  the  praise  of  God,  and  in 
thanking  the  victor.  The  preacher  chose  for  his  text 
these  words,  *  There  was  a  man  sent  by  God,  whose 
name  was  John.'  The  application  had  already  been 
made  by  Pope  Pius  V.  after  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  in 
which  Don  John  of  Austria  defeated  the  Sultan  Selim. 
There  was  however  a  vast  difference  between  the  two 
battles,  for  Christianity  derived  little  advantage  from  that 
of  Lepanto,  while  that  of  Vienna  saved  the  German  em- 
pire, and  perhaps  the  Christian  religion.  Vienna  con- 
verted into  a  Mahometan  city,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
where  theprogress  of  the  Crescent  would  have  stopped. 
'*  The  Emperor  was  much  hurt  at  the  demonstrations 
of  gratitude  offered  to  the  King  of  Poland,  all  of  which 
seemed  tacit  reproaches  to  himself  for  abandoning  his 
own  city  to  the  protection  of  another.  He  endeavoured 
to  conceal  his  disgust  and  ingratitude  under  the  veil  of 
etiquette ;  and  an  important  question  was  raised,  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  an  Emperor  of  Germany  should 
receive  one  of  his  Electors.  The  brave  Duke  of  Lor- 
nine  said,  *  With  open  arms,  if  he  has  saved  the  empire  ;* 
but  the  Emperor  was  in  no  humour  for  such  cordiality. 
It  was  arranged  ultimately  that  the  sovereigns  should 
meet  cm  horseback  in  the  open  country.  Sobieski  was  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  magnificently  armed;  the  Em- 
peror came  plainly  dressed  and  attended  by  his  court, 
and  commenced  the  interview  by  haranguing  upon  the 
services  which  the  Poles  had  in  all  times  received  from 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the  Emperors.  At  last 
he  let  fall  some  slight  expression  of  gratitud^  for  the 
deliverance  of  Vienna.    The  King  said,  as^Yift  Jxxraft^ 
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his  bone  away,  *  My  brother,  I  am  very  glad  to  huve 
done  you  this  little  senrice/*  and  concluded  the  conver- 
satioa  by  causing  his  army  to  defile  before  the  £m- 
peror/'t 

Leopold's  ingratitude  was  not  confined  to  words.  The 
promises  and  pledges  which  had  been  lavished  to  induce 
Sobieski  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Vienna,  were  broken 
and  neglected  after  the  service  had  been  rendered ;  and 
even  worse  tiian  this,  the  Emperor  refused  to  supply  the 
Poles  with  provisions  and  beasts  of  burthen  when  pro- 
ceeding to  fight  his  own  battles  in  Himgary.  Sobieski 
recovered  that  Idngdom  which  had  be^  promised  to 
him  if  he  expelled  the  infidels,  but  he  recovered  it  uot 
for  himself,  but  the  Emperor.  On  October  12,  a  secoad 
victory,  which  he  characterized  as  greater  than  that  of 
Vienna,  delivered  it  finally  from  the  Ottoman  yoke. 
The  rqjoicing  of  the  Christian  world  was  universal  when 
the  result  of  the  campaign  was  known ;  for  all,  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  had  been  alike  alarmed  at  the  rapid  aad 
overpowering  advance  of  the  Turkish  force.  At  Hanie 
the  rejoicings  continued  for  a  month,  and  the  standard  of 
the  Prophet  was  borne  in  triumph  trom  church  to  dmrch, 
and  from  convent  to  convent,  as  the  most  glorious  Mgaal 
of  the  defeat  and  humiliation  of  the  false  religion. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the  dose  of  this  great 
man's  life  was  embittered  by  a  factious  nobiltty,  an  ia- 
triguing  wife,  and  domestic  discords.  "  Sick  of  tin 
court,  he  fled  into  the  forests,  or  wandered  from  < 
castle  to  another,  or  {Htched  his  tent  wherever  a  I 

ful  valley,  picturesque  landscapes,  die  mouitun  tt , 

or  any  natural  object  attracted  nis  attention.  Sick,  tia» 
of  the  worid,  he  sought  for  <»nsol«tion  in  reliffioa  and 
philosophy.  There  might  be  something  of  peuntry  Id 
nis  manners,  but  he  was  sincerely  attached  to  letlefi. 
He  not  only  cultivated  them  with  assiduity  himaelfy  bit 

*  ^'Mon  ft^,  je  snis  Hen  aise  de  vous  svt^r  rendu  oe 
petit  9eijice,** 
t  Hisioirede  Jean  Sobie^*^  VAJM  Coyer,  lir.  yu 
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reoommended  the  study  of  them  to  others,  and  patronized 
all  who  excelled  in  them. 

"  At  length  the  end  of  this  great  man  approached. 
The  immectiate  cause  of  his  death  is  wrapped  in  mystery. 
He  had  been  recommended  to  take  a  strong  dose  of  mer- 
cury (his  infirmities  for  some  time  had  been  neither  iew 
nor  light) :  was  it  too  strong  for  his  constitution  to  sup- 
port ?  80  at  least  some  thought ;  so  even  he  appeared  to 
suspect"*  He  died  on  the  double  anniversary  of  his 
birth  and  his  accession  to  the  throne,  twenty-three  years 
after  the  latter  event,  in  1697,  in  the  68th  year  of  his 
age ;  and  by  a  singular  coincidence,  his  birth  and  death 
were  eadi  signalized  by  a  tempest  of  uncommon  and 
fearful  yiolence. 

One  might  suppose  that  the  spirit  of  Leopold  had 
descended  on  all  Austrian  statesmen.  Within  a  century 
of  the  triumphal  entry  of  Sobieski  into  Vienna,  Poland 
ceased  to  be  an  indepcaident  kingdom,  and  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Austria  was  rewarded  with  a  third  of  her  spoils. 
It  seems  vain  to  expect  gratitude  in  international  deal- 
bgs ;  yet  we  might  almost  have  supposed  that  the  recol- 
lection of  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  would  have  deterred 
Austria  from  sharing  in  so  unprovoked  and  profligate 
an  injustice.  The  situation  and  the  policy  of  Europe 
have  altered  strangely  since  the  period  of  which  we 
speak.  Poland  has  fallen  before  the  arms  of  Russia,  and 
Turkey  peserves  a  precarious  independence  only  by  the 
policy  of  Christian  powers,  the  supine  witnesses  or  in- 
terested sharers  in  t^  spoliation  of  a  Christian  kingdom, 
which,  having  been  the  bulwark  of  Europe  against 
Turkeras  long  as  Turkey  was  formidable,  would  have 
formedf  an  equally  effectual  barrier  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia. 

Tl^re  is  another  class  of  battles,  from  which  the 
reader  will  expect  some  to  be  selected  for  comparison 
with  the  ffreat  events  of  the  Persian  war ;  those  memora- 
ble strug^es  in  which  a  disparity  of  force  which  seemed 

*  Foreign  Quarterly,  No,  xiv.'p.  517. 
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to  make  resistance  hopeless,  has  not  deterred  an  invaded 
people  from  asserting  its  independence,  nor  secured  the 
invader  from  total  defeat.  Among  them  the  long  series 
of  battles  by  which  the  freedom  of  Switzerland  waii  ascer- 
tained and  secured  claims  a  foremost  place ;  and  we  are 
led  to  take  our  examples  thence,  rather  than  from  o&er 
history,  by  a  resemblance,  perhaps  not  more  than  saper- 
ficial,  between  the  circumstances  of  the  Cantons  ana  of 
the  Greek  republics.  In  either  case  it  was  the  same 
class  who  fought :  the  Swiss,  like  the  Grecian  armies, 
were  composed  not  of  mercenary  men  at  arms,  nor  Tassals 
bound  to  follow  their  lord  in  public  or  in  private  quarrel ; 
but  of  citizens  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  habituated 
to  consider  military  service  as  a  privilege.  Among  them 
none  pleaded  birth  or  wealth  as  excuses  for  not  serving  m 
the  ranks,  or  disdained  to  fight  except  as  the  commando' of 
others.  We  may  also  notice,  that  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  the  infantry  service  had  generally  fallen 
into  disrepute  and  neglect,*  and  the  strength  of  a 


was  estimated  by  their  heavy-armed  cavalry,  the  onlr 
capacity  in  which  a  knight  or  noble  would  condesoGBd 
to  serve.     As  the  Athenians  were  the  first  Greeks  who 

*  This  observation  does  not  apply  to  Britain.  The  Eng- 
lish archery  were  celebrated  long  before  this  period :  thCT 
however  were  merely  auxiliary,  and  were  always  supporled 
by  a  strong  body  of  men-at-arms.  The  strength  of  a  Scottidi 
army  consisted  of  pikemen,  who,  when  formea  in  close  order, 
generally  circular,  often  resisted  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
finglish  cavalry.  The  cause  of  this  deviation  from  the  gene- 
ral usage  was  probably  the  poverty  of  the  nation ;  the  nobi* 
lity  coidd  not  aflbrd  to  maintain  large  bodies  of  honemen. 
We  may  observe  that  though  Wallace  was  a  knight,  he  i^ 
pears  always  to  have  fought  on  foot ;  at  least  we  have  met 
with  no  passage,  either  in  the  Chronicles  or  in  Blind  Harrr, 
which  represents  him  mounted.  Bruce,  on  the  other  haod, 
was  an  adept  in  the  arms  and  exercises  of  chivalry,  asd 
ranked,  by  the  confession  of  the  English,  as  the  third  best 
knight  in  Europe,  though  far  inferior  to  Wallace  in  personal 
strength. 
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endured  the  sight  of  the  Median  dress,  and  the  men  who 
wore  it,  so  the  Swiss  were  the  first  infantry  who  dared 
unsupported  to  abide  the  furious  charge  of  the  hij:'h-bom 
and  high-spirited  nobiiity.  Ilere  the  nature  of  ttheir 
country  was  a  valuable  auxiliary ;  and  the  brilliant  suc- 
cesses which  they  wrought,  partly  by  advantage  of  ground, 
but  chiefly  by  their  courage,  strength,  and  constancy, 
aided  by  a  real  though  not  apparent  superiority  in  arms 
and  discipline,  led,  in  conjunction  with  the  invention  of 
^npowder,  to  a  revolution  in  war,  and  re-established  the 
m&ntiy  service  in  its  due  superiority. 

From  a  number  of  battles  almost  equally  worthy  of 
onr  attention,  we  select  two — those  fought  at  Morgarton 
and  Sempach.  That  of  Morgarten  claims  our  notice 
as  the  first  of  the  series,  and  as  that  in  which  the  dis- 
proportiaii  of  the  combatants  is  most  striking.  We  take 
our  account  from  a  contemporary  chronicler,  whose  father 
was  a  soldier  in  the  Austrian  army.  The  writer's  p:-c- 
judiccs  are  obvious ;  still  he  is  honest  enough  to  let  it 
ippear  that  the  Swiss  had  done  all  that  was  consistent 
irith  honour  and  independence  to  avoid  a  war.  The 
parties  were,  on  the  one  side,  the  whole  power  of 
Austria,  on  the  other  the  three  Wuldstetten,  or  Forest 
Cantons  (with  which  Lucem  was  afterwards  associated 
18  a  fourth),  Schwitz,  Uri,  and  Undcrwalden.  The  pre- 
tended ground  of  invasion  was  a  quarrel  between  these 
nountaineers  and  the  wealthy  and  powerful  Abbey  of 
Eannedlen,  which  solicited  the  Duke  of  Austria's  assist- 
mcc :  the  real  ground  is  to  be  found  in  that  prince's 
etlousy  of  the  principles  of  libertv  asserted  by  the 
Swiss,  and  recently  acted  on  by  J'ell  and  his  con- 
ederates. 

*'  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1315,  a  rural  tribe  of  certain 
ralleys  begirt  with  high  mountains,  called  Schwitz,  re- 
volted from  its  allegiance,  trusting  in  those  mountains  as 
ts  firmest  bulwark,  and  withheld  the  tribute  and  service 
Ine  to  Duke  Leopold ;  who  being  much  angered,  col- 
ectcd  an  army  of  20,000  men,  select  soldiers,  most  skil- 
ul  and  boM  in  battle,  to  overcome^  spoil,  and  s\i\>d\]L<(^ 
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those  rebel  mountEuneers.  Therefore  these  soldiers  met, 
as  of  one  accord,  to  tame  and  humble  the  rustics,  and, 
making  very  sure  of  the  victory,  and  of  the  spoil  and 
plunder  of  the  land,  they  took  ropes  and  halters  to  lead 
them  away  boimd  among  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
Schwitzers,  hearing  all  this,  were  in  much  dread,  and  for- 
tified the  weaker  passes  into  their  country  with  walk 
and  trendies,  and  commended  themselyes  to  God  with 
prayers,  fasting,  and  processions.  Moreover  they  gave 
charge  to  various  persons  to  go  to  the  mountain  paths, 
by  which  there  was  a  way  into  their  land,  and  there  keep 
watch  in  the  narrow  straits.  And  all  was  done  as  had 
been  ordered,  and  the  whole  people  cried  to  God  with 
much  earnestness,  and  humbled  their  souls  in  iasting, 
men  and  women,  and  besought  Grod  with  one  voice  that 
their  herds  might  not  be  given  as  a  prey,  nor  their  wbes 
as  a  booty,  nor  their  homes  be  made  a  desolation,  nor 
their  honour  and  virtue  a  pollution.  Therefore  they 
prayed  the  Lord  with  their  whole  heart,  that  he  would 
visit  his  people,  saying,  <  Lord  God  of  heaven  and  earth, 
behold  these  men's  pnde,  and  have  regard  to  our  lowli« 
ness,  and  show  that  thou  desertest  not  those  who  trort 
in  thee,  and  humblest  whosoever  trusteth  in  himself,  and 
boesteth  his  own  valour.*  Then,  repenting  of  their  oon- 
tumacy,  they  sought  peace  through  the  mediatioo  of  the 
Count  of  Toggenbure ;  but  Duke  Leopold  was  too  much 
angered  to  receive  weir  submission,  and  would  hear  of 
nothing  but  treading  them  under  foot,  and  scatteriag 
them  and  their  goods.  So  the  Schwitzers  took  arms,  ana 
posted  themselves  in  the  narrow  passes,  and  walcbed 
there  day  and  night." 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  whole  fron- 
tier, which  was  threatened  on  'three  points,  oulj  1900 
men  could  be  collected  to  oppose  the  numerooa  and  weO- 
appointed  army  of  Austria,  of  whom  600  bekmsed  to 
Schwitz,  400  to  Uri,  and  300  to  Underwalden.  ^  ti^ 
advice  of  Rudolph  Reding,  an  aged  veteran,  whoee  judg- 
ment in  such  matters  was  considered  decisive,  they  potted 
themselves  near  Morgarten,  where  a  defile,  bounded  on 
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ne  side  by  Lake  Egeri,  and  on  the  otiier  by  Mount  Sat- 

*1,  presented  a  favourable  situation  for  a  small  body  of 

len  to  resist  the  attack  of  a  far  larger  force. 

"  And  on  the  day  of  St  Othmar  (Oct.  25)  Duke 

eopold,  endeavouring  to  pass  into  their  country  by  a 

'ay  between  a  mountain  and  lake,  named  Egrer  l^u, 

ras  much  hindered  by  the  height  and  steepness  of  the 

Hrantain.     For  the  knights  on  horseback,  boiling  with 

ie  desire  "of  action,  and  crowding  into  the  front  ranks , 

Qtirely  prevented  the  infantry  from  ascending,  seeing 

lat  there  was  scarce  room  to  fix  or  to  preserve  the  foot- 

igr.  But  the  Schwitzers,  knowing  from  the  above-named 

ount  of  Toggenburg  that  the  attack  would  be  made 

kere,  and  perceiving  how  much  their  enemy  would  be 

unpered  by  the  difficulty  of  the  wa^,  went  down  against 

lem  ftom  their  lurking-places,  animated  and  in  high 

Bart,  and  attacked  them  like  a  fish  in  a  net,  and  slew 

lem  without  resistance.    For  they  wore,  according  to 

isCom,  certain  iron  instruments  *  in  their  shoes,  with 

hich    they  could  walk  easily  upon  mountains,  though 

!ver  80  steep,  where  the  enemy  and  their  horses  could 

tt  so  much  as  plant  their  feet.     And  they  carried  ccr- 

in  deadly  weapons,   called    helnbarts  in  the   vulgar 

ngue,  very  terrible,  with  which  they  cut  asunder  the 

st  armed  men  as  with  a  razor.    That  was  no  battle, 

it  ittdier  a  slaughter  of  Duke  Leopold's  people,  as  of  a 

ick  led  to  sacrifice.    They  spared  no  one,  and  cared 

take  no  prisoners,  but  smote  all  persons  indifferently, 

'en  to  the  death.     Such  as  were  not  slain  by  them 

ire  drowned  in  the  lake,  endeavouring  to  escape  by 

dmming;   some,  even  of  the  infantry,  hearing  that 

eir  best  soldiers  were  so  cruelly  struck  down  by  the 

!hwitzers,  leapt  into  the  lake  from  mere  fear,  choosing 

ther  to  sink  under  its  depths  than  to  fall  into  the  hancb 

so  dreadftil  a  foe.     Fifteen  hundred  men  are  said  to 

.ve  fallen  by  the  edge  of  the  sword,  besides  those  who 

sre  drowned :  and  by  reason  of  the  number  of  knights 


*  The  same  sort  of  instruments  are  still  worn,  es^vtiW^ 
tnyertang  ^  glaciers,  and  called  crampons. 
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who  were  lost  there,  knighthood  was  scarce  in  the  sur- 
rounding country  for  a  long  time,  for  few  perished  save 
knights  and  other  nobles,  trained  to  arms  from  child- 
hood. I  myself,  being  then  a  school-boy,  going  out 
with  others  to  meet  my  father  with  no  small  joy,  saw 
Duke  Leopold  returning,  like  one  half  dead  with  sor- 
row. Well  might  he  appear  downcast  and  moody,  for 
he  there  lost  almost  all  the  valour  and  strength  of  hb 
army."* 

Fifty  men,  who  had  been  banished  from  Schwitz  in  a 
period  of  civil  discord,  hearing  of  their  country's  immi- 
nent danger,  came  to  the  frontier,  and  requested  per- 
mission to  serve  in  the  army.  The  magistrates,  whose 
uncalculating  and  resolute  adherence  to  law,  uninfluenced 
by  expediency,  has  something  noble  in  it,  refused  to 
sanction  their  appearance  within  the  confines,  and  the 
exiles,  equally  determined  in  their  patriotism,  took  post 
on  an  eminence  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  canton  f*  In 
this  situation  they  contributed  materially  to  the  success 
of  the  day.  They  commenced  the  attack  by  rolling  down 
n>ck8  upon  the  Austrians  as  soon  as  they  were  entangled 

•  Vitodurani  Chronicon. 

t  Cimon,  son  of  Miltiades,  after  having  long  conducted 
the  policy  of  Athens,  was  banished  owing  to  the  jealousy  of 
his  coontrymen,  it  being  supposed  that  he  was  unduly  at- 
tached to  the  Spartan  interest    Previous  to  the  battle  of 
Tanagra,  fought  in  Boeotia,  between  the  Lacedsemonians  and 
Athenians,  he  came  to  the  camp  of  the  latter,  and  reqoeftod 
permission  to  serve  with  the  men  of  his  tribe.    This  was  re- 
fusedi  his  enemies  asserting  that  he  wished  to  sow  discord  in 
the  army,  and  he  was  ordered  to  quit  the  camp.    Befiwe  his 
departure  he  requested  Euthippusand  others,  his  friends,  who 
had  shared  with  him  the  odium  of  being  too  well  inclined 
to  the  cause  of  Sparta,  to  signalize  their  zeal  and  conrace  in 
the  ensuing  battle,  and  remte,  by  their  actions,  the  stigma 
east  upon  them.    These  men,  to  the  number  of  a  himdred, 
ranged  themselves   round   Cimon*8   armour,  which  Ibey 
enacted  as  their  standard,  and  fcW  'v^WmA^  to  a  man  uf 
each  other's  side,  ieaving  to  the  AthexAana  m\w^  t^qc^viA. 
^catance  that  they  had  wrou^WWy  a«w«e^  ^Obbbiu— PVAn 
^"'.  Cimon, 
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m  the  difficulties  of  the  valley ;  and  their  country- 
men, posted  further  on  upon  the  mountain  side,  seized 
promptly  on  the  favourable  moment,  and  by  the  novel 
and  unexpected  manner  of  their  attack,  and  the  vigour 
with  which  they  wielded  their  long  and  massive  halberts, 
favoured  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,  improved  a 
temporary  disorder  into  a  total  defeat.  The  disinterested 
bravery  of  the  exiles  was  recompensed  by  restoration  to 
their  civil  rights. 

Two  other  attacks  at  other  points  of  their  frontier 
were  defeated  by  these  gallant  mountaineers  on  the  same 
day,  which  was  ever  after  commemorated  by  the  Forest 
Cantons  as  a  festival,  and  the  names  of  those  who  fell  at 
Morgarten  were  recited  annually  by  the  Schwitzers  in 
the  field  of  Rutii,  the  venerated  spot  in  which  the  over- 
throw of  the  Austrian  tyranny  was  planned. 

When  the  French  invaded  the  Forest  Cantons  in 
1798,  Morgarten  was  the  scene  of  a  second  struggle 
as  brave,  but  less  successful.  They  attacked  simultane- 
ously in  three  quarters.  ''On  the  north  side  Aloys 
Reding  met  them  on  the  same  ground  where  his  ances- 
tor, Rudolph  Reding,  had  defeated  the  Austrians  five 
hondred  years  before,  and  the  narrow  field  of  Morearten 
was  twice  drenched  with  the  blood  of  patriots  and  their 
oppressors.  The  women  of  Schwitz  were  employed 
during  the  whole  night  of  the  1st  of  May  in  dragging 
cannon  over  rocks  and  precipices,  and  carrying  fascines 
for  entrenchments ;  many  of  them  worked  with  young 
children  on  their  left  arm.  Fires  were  burning  on  the 
tops  of  all  the  mountains.  During  the  1st  and  2nd  of 
May  there  was  incessant  firing  both  at  Morgarten  and 
about  Arth ;  a  militia  composed  of  peasants  and  shep- 
herds made  head  on  this  extended  line  against  repeated 
attacks  of  regular  troops  four  times  their  number  without 
giving  way,  broke  them  several  times  with  the  bayonet, 
and  remained  masters  of  the  field  everywhere.  The  loss 
of  the  invaders  was  tenfold  their  own,  but  the  latter  was 
irreparable ;  a  few  such  victories  and  they  were  aucvlhi- 
hited ;  many  of  the  men  had  no  rest  for  three  ox  ^wa 
dajrs  and  jugbts,  and  scarcely  any  food  •,  some  ot  tltk©  '^^Xft 
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hw  iffii  Ther  were  ofiered  the 
i  of  tfaeir  refigion,  provided  tiiej  adopted  the 
Helvetic  rwtiieliii,  in  which  cue  the  army  was  to 
kne  the  eouatrj  imwpdiatply.  Many  were  for  fighting 
on;  odben,  moved  at  the  sight  of  thor  wires  and  chil- 
drn,  wiriied  to  treat  before  it  came  to  the  worst  The 
genaal  aBembly,  held  on  the  4th,  vras  extremely  ap- 
tated,  and  on  the  pcMnt  of  ending  in  bloodshed.  At  last 
a  great  majority  decided  in  faTour  of  the  terms  offsred, 
and  peace  was  signed  on  the  5th.  The  French  loss  was 
2754  dead,  exdoare  of  wounded ;  the  people  of  Schwitz, 
431  men  and  women."  * 

Aloys  Reding,  a  wordiy  descendant  of  a  raoe  of  pa- 
triots, sorviTed  this  batde  some  few  years.  Near  tho 
outlet  of  the  Lake  of  Than  b  a  monomoit  nused  by  pri- 
vate regard,  with  the  single  inscription,  **  To  the  me- 
mory of  my  fnend,  Aloys  RecBng,^  which  has  given 
occasion  to  the  foUovring  beautiful  lines : 

Around  a  wild  and  woody  hill, 

A  gravelled  pathway  treading 
We  reached  a  votive  stone,  that  bears 

The  name  of  Aloys  Reding. 

Well  judged  the  fHend  who  placed  it  there 

For  silence  and  protection ; 
And  haply  with  a  finer  care 

Of  dutifhl  affection. 

The  sun  regards  it  from  the  west 

Sinking  m  summer  glory ; 
And  while  be  sinks,  affords  a  type 

Of  that  pathetic  story. 

And  oft  he  tempts  the  patriot  Swiss 

Amid  the  groves  to  nnger, 
Till  all  is  dim,  saye  this  bright  stone, 

Touched  by  his  golden  finger  f. 

The  league  of  the  three  Cantons  was  saccesuTdy 
Joined  by  ftucem,  Benae,  and  \\i«  t^l  of  the  Helvetic 

.     *  fiiinond'8Swit»edftsia»'vo\.Ta.€ba^'i3aoa^ 
f  Woidaworth* 
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lochr,  not  without  exciting  thedeep  ill-will  and  jealousy 
f  Austria  and  all  the  surrounding  nobles,  of  whom  some 
bimed  feudal  rights  over  the  revolted  districts,  others 
leaded  lest  the  spirit  should  spread  to  their  own  vassals, 
nd  work,  as  in  efiect  it  did,  the  destruction  of  their 
ereditaiy  power  and  privileges.  Hostilities  were  con- 
tantl  J  recurring  between  neighbours  so  ill-mated ;  and 
he  ntdes  of  Laupen,  Tafwyl,  Sempach,  Naefels,  Mo- 
ttt,  and  others  of  less  note,  bear  testimony  to  the  steadi- 
less  of  porpose  with  which  the  feudal  chiefs  strove  to 
rush  a  rising  power  diametrically  opposed  to  their  own 
iterests  and  prejudices,  and  to  the  skill,  courage,  and 
onstancy  with  which  the  Swiss  maintained  a  contest 
pparentlj  most  unequal.  The  most  remarkable  perhaps 
i  that  of  Sempach,  in  which  another  Leopold  of  Austria 
dvanced  with  no  less  confidence  against  the  audacious 
mrghen  of  the  Alps  than  had  his  predecessor  seventy- 
ne  years  before.  His  standard  was  followed  hv  167 
)rds  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  a  numerous  ancf  well- 
ppointed  army.  The  four  Forest  Cantons,  with  Zuric, 
lUg,  and  Claris,  were  opposed  to  this  force.  Berne,  the 
iost  powerful  of  the  confederates,  being  herself  at  peace 
ith  Austria,  declined  to  take  any  part  in  their  de- 
5nce. 

The  Duke  directed  his  main  attack  on  Sempach,  a 
nail  town,  which,  in  anticipation  of  the  contest,  had 
svolted  from  him  and  joined  the  Swiss.  At  the  same 
tme  a  division  of  his  army,  under  the  Baron  de  Bon- 
tetten,  threatened  Zuric.  In  addition  to  the  burghers 
f  the  city,  1600  men  of  the  Forest  Cantons,  Zug  and 
rlaris,  were  collected  there ;  but  the  enemy's  plan  of 
perations  rendered  it  necessary  to  divide  their  force: 
nd  leaving  the  men  of  Zug  and  Zuric  to  defend  their 
wn  territoiy  from  invasion,  the  rest  of  the  Swiss, 
bout  1400  in  number,  marched  to  meet  the  Austrian 
rince. 

"  Sempach,  a  small  town  about  nine  miles  ^tom  \m«- 

ero,  lies  at  the  bead  of  a  lake  nearly  six  mWea  \iv\exv^3cL, 

i^  S^/^/T''/  'l,"«?fir  into  meadows,  tViexvee  \Tto 

vrn^£elds,   and   lastly    into    extensive    ^oods   y^\^ 
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crowned  the  hills.     The   Confederates  occupied  these 
woods.    . 

**  Early  on  the  9th  of  July  they  reconnoitered  the 
enemy's  army;    they  saw  a  numerous  well-appointed 
host,  each  band  led  on  by  an  illustrious  baron,  an  avoyer, 
or  one  of  the  duke's  substitutes,  whose  pride  or  avarice 
had  occasioned  this  war.     A  large   body  of  cavalry, 
consisting   entirely  of   nobles,  who  were    emulous   to 
achieve  the  reduction  of  the  Swiss  peasants  without  the 
aid  of  the  intieintry,  bore  the  most  formidable  aspect 
Among  all  the  chiefs  none  was  more  conspicuous  than 
Duke  Leopold,  at  that  time  five-and-thirty  years  of  age ; 
manly,  high-minded,  full  of  martial  ardour,  elate  with  for- 
mer victories,  revengeful,  and  eager  for  the  combat    It 
was  harvest-time ;  his  people  reaped  the  com :  the  nobles 
approached  the  walls  of  Sempach,  and  upbraided  the 
citizens :  one  of  them  held  up  a  halter,  and  said,  '  This 
is  for  your  avoyer:*  others  demanded  that  breakfast 
should  be  sent  out  to  the  reapers ;  these  were  answered, 
'  The  Swiss  are  bringing  it.'    The  duke  seeing  the  Con- 
federates on   the  eminences,  forgot,  or  perhaps  never 
knew,  that  cavalry  attack  with  far  greater  advantage  on 
an  ascent  than  on  a  declivity ;  he  unadvisedly  ordered 
the  nobles,  whom  their  heavy  armour  rendered  very 
unfit  for  the  evolutions  of  infantry,  to  dismount,  and  sent 
their  horses  to  a  distance  in  the  rear.     He  formed  them 
in  such  close  array  that  the  long  spears  of  the  rear  ranks 
reached  the  front  of  the  line,  and  formed  a  thorny  fence 
that  was  deemed  impenetrable.    John,  Lord  of  Ochsen- 
stein,  commanded  this  formidable  phalanx.     The  van* 
guard,  consisting  of  fourteen  hundred  foot,  headed  l^ 
Frederick,  Count  of  Zollem,  was  sent  into  the  rear.    If 
the  duke  actually  meant  to  wait  for  the  attack,  he  erro- 
neously adopted  the  plan  that  becomes  a  commander  who 
opposes  a  small  to  a  superior  force.    To  this  he  may  hafe 
been  induced  by  the  romantic  gallantry  of  his  nobles,  who 
scorned  advantages  gained  by  stratagem,  or  a  maniiest 
superiority  of  numbers,  and  deeioft^  >OBaX.^NvitftrY  thus 

^mned  would  leave  the  paVm  o^  N«\^i>it  \«A«sARi.\  «A. 

the  bright  qualities  ot  Leoi^o\d  ^\.\ftd  Vm  laswii  \m» 
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for  high  feats  of  diivahy  than  for  the  command  of  an 
army. 

*^John,  Baron  de  Hassenherg,  an  experienced  ve- 
teran, after  examining  the  position  and  appearance  of 
the  enemy,  intimated  to  the  nobles  that  presumptuous 
tiardiness  often  proves  fatal,  and  recommended  that  the 
Baron  de  Bonstetten  might  be  sent  for  without  delay ; 
but  they  l^probated  his  caution :  and  thus  also,  when  the 
inke  was  admonished  that  in  all  engagements  unfore- 
teen  accidents  do  happen ;  that  the  province  of  a  chief  is 
;o  conduct  the  army,  and  of  the  army  to  defend  its  chief; 
ind  that  the  loss  of  a  commander  is  often  more  ruinous 
han  that  of  half  his  force,  he  at  first  answered  with  a 
mile  of  indifference ;  but  being  urged  with  still  greater 
olicitude  he  replied  with  warmth,  *  Shall  Leopold  look 
a  from  afar  and  see  how  his  brave  knights  combat  and 
lie  for  him,?  No ;  I  will  conquer  here  on  this  land, 
rhich  of  right  is  mine,  or  perish  with  you  for  the  ad- 
antage  of  my  subjects.' 

*'  The  Confederates  drew  up  on  the  eminence  under 
over  of  the  wood.  As  long  as  the  knights  were 
Kmnted,  they  thought  it  scarce  possible  to  stand  the 
runt  of  their  attack  in  the  plain  and  open  country,  and 
eemed  it  safer  to  abide  their  approach  in  their  present 
osition.  No  sooner,  however,  clid  they  see  the  nobles 
ismonnt,  than,  suspecting  a  stratagem  which  they  might 
9t  be  able  to  ^ard  against  in  the  wood,  they  advanced 
maords  the  pkin.  Their  contracted  line  consisted  of 
Kir  hundred  men  from  Lucem,  nine  hundred  from  the 
her  Forest  Cantons,  and  about  one  hundred  from  Glaris, 
Dg,  Gersau,  £ntlibuch,  and  Rotenburg.  Each  band, 
ider  its  proper  banner,  was  commanded  by  the  landam- 
an  of  its  valley,  and  the  Lucemers  by  their  avoyer : 
tey  were  armed  with  short  weapons ;  some  held  the 
ilberts  which  their  fathers  had  wielded  at  Morgarten  ; 
▼end  instead  of  shields  had  small  boards  tied  rowwl 
eir  left  arms.  According  to  ancient  custom  tWy  Vxl»^\. 
td  implored  a  blessing  from   on  high.    T\\^  xvoXAe^ 

"^J^V^u^^T^J  ^®  ^"'^e  created  kmcVvta-,  \)aft 
r  ^higb;  the  day  was  sultry. 
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with  loud  clamour,  across  the  plain,  seeking  an  opening 
where  they  might  break  the  line  and  spr^  havoc  on 
each  nde  of  them ;  but  they  were  opposed  hy  a  solid 
range  of  shields  as  by  a  wall,  and  by  the  numborless 
points  of  spears  as  by  a  thick  fence  of  iron  thorns.  The 
men  of  Lucem,  more  exasperated  than  the  rest  at  the  un- 
expected impediments,  made  many  fierce  attempts  to  break 
the  Ime,  but  all  of  them  ineffisctual.  The  knignts  moving 
with  hideous  rattle,  attempted  to  bend  their  line  into  a 
crescent,  meaning  to  out-flank  and  surround  the  as- 
sailants. The  banner  of  Lucem  was  now  for  a  time  in 
imminent  danger,  the  avoyer  having  been  severely 
wounded,  and  several  of  the  principal  leaders  dua, 
Anthony  du  Port,  a  Milanese,  who  had  settled  in  the 
valley  of  Uri,  cried  out,  'Strike  the  poles  of  the  spears, 
they  are  hollow :'  this  was  effectea ;  but  the  iMrdcen 
spears  were  immediately  replaced  by  fresh  ones,  and  Da 
Port  himself  perished  in  the  conflict.  The  knights, 
partly  owing  to  their  unskilfulness,  and  more  to  the  un- 
wieldiness  of  their  armour,  found  it  impracticable  to  form 
the  intended  crescent ;  but  they  stood  firm  and  unshaken. 
The  Confederates,  who  had  now  lost  sixty  men,  became 
apprehensive  of  a  movement  of  the  van-guard  from  the 
rear,  and  did  not  think  themselves  altogether  aecure 
against  a  surprise  from  Bonstetten. 

'*  This  anxious  suspense  was  at  len^  decided  by  one 
heroic  deed.    Arnold  Struihan  de  W  inkelried,  a  knight 
of  Underwalden,  burst  suddenly  from  the  ranks.    '  I  will 
open  a  passage,'  he  cried,  *  into  the  enemy's  line.     Pro- 
vide for  my  wife  and  children,  dear  countnrmen  and  eoo- 
federates ;  honour  my  race !'    He  threw  himself  instmtly 
on  the  enemy's  pikes,  grasped  as  many  of  them  m  he 
could  reach,  buried  them  in  his  bosom,  and  being  tall  ind 
large  of  limb,  bore  them  to  the  ground  as  he  fell.     Hit 
companions  rushed  over  his  body;  the  whole  annyof 
confederates  followed,  and  their  close  files  penetrated 
with  irresistible  force.    TVie  caemy,  struck  witii  amaae- 
ment,  fell  one  over  anotViet  m  «iA'Bw»wsf«ntt^  aroid 
their  shock  :  and  the  preaaure,  VeaX.,  mA  ^xKowa.  ^^ 
produced  proved  fatal  to  tnaay  VtiX^VXa,^^^  ^^^^""^ 
«  wound,  stifled  by  the  ^'e\gU  oi  X\vw  waswt.   VSr^'s 
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»f  the  Swiss  meanwhile  had  mustered  in  the  woods,  and 
low  hastened  to  reinforce  the  conquerors. 

"  One  of  the  first  who  fell  in  the  Austrian  army  was 

Frederick,  the  bastard  of  Brandis,  a  bold  and  strong  man, 

rho  alone  inspired  as  much  fear  as  twenty  others ;  and 

ear  him  was  killed  Frietzhend,  called  the  Lonor,  who 

oasted  that  he  alone  would  resist  the  Confederates. 

'he  semmts  of  the  nobles,  who  had  been  left  with  the 

aggage,  seeing  the  fortune  of  the  day,  saved  themselves 

pon    their   masters'  horses.     The   banner  of  Austria 

ropped  from  the  hands  of  Henri  d'Escheloh.     Ulrich 

'Ortenburg  fell  upon  the  flag  oF  tlie  Tyrol.     Ulrich 

'Aarbarg  rushed  to  preserve  the  former.     He  held  it 

oft,  and  endeavoured  to  restore  the  day,  but  without 

looess.     He  fell  mortally  wounded ;  and  collected  his 

maining  strength  to  exclaim,  '  Save  it,  Austria,  save 

I*     The  Duke  broke  through  the  press,  and  received 

«  banner  from  his  dying  hand.     It  soon  re-appeared 

ore  the  combatants,  steeped  in  blood,  and  borne  by 

eopold  himself.     A  crowd  of  gentlemen  collected  for 

8  defence,  and  fell  around  him.     At  length  he  ex- 

limed,  *  Since  so  many  lords  are  dead  by  my  side,  I 

10,  like  them,  will  die  with  honour.'     He  sprang  forth 

)m  amone  his  friends,  rushed  into  the  thickest  of  the 

emy,  and  there  met  his  doom :    he  fell,  and  while 

sighed  down  by  his  ponderous  armour  and  struggling 

vain  to  raise  himself,  he  was  approached  by  a  common 

m  from  Schwitz,  who  levelled  a  blow  at  him.    Leopold 

lied  out,  *  I  am  the  Duke  of  Austria ;'  but  the  man 

:her  heard  him  not,  believed  him  not,  or  thought  that 

a  day  of  battle  the  highest  rank  conferred  no  privilege : 

B  Duke  received  a  mortal  wound.     Martin  Malterer, 

B  banneret  of  Friburg  in  Brisgau,  saw  the  disaster : 

stood  appalled  :   the  banner  dropped  from  hiy  hand : 

threw  himself  u|>on  the  corpse   of  his  slaughtered 

^ereign  to  preserve  it  from  insult,  and  theic  \we\.\\\^ 

in  fate. 

**  The  Augtrian  infantry  now,  looking  vovmd  \tv  \w^ 
//'  ^^i''^!^^^  ^'?^^  themselves  to  flight.  'V:\Ae  xvii\jV 
vol  iT  ^  ^""^  '^^''  ^^^^^ '    ^^t  the  dust  t\vey  s. 
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rising  at  a  distance  marked  the  road  by  which  their  faith- 
less servants  had  long  since  led  them  away.  Oppressed 
by  their  heavy  armour,  by  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue,  they 
still  resolved'  to  avenge  their  sovereign ;  and  if  they 
could  not  preserve  their  lives,  at  least  not  to  fall  easy 
victims  to  tne  resistless  fury  of  their  triumphant  foes. 

"  Among  the  leaders  of  the  Confederates  fell  Conrad, 
landamman  of  Uri ;  Si^ist,  landamman  of  Underwalden 
above  the  Forest;  and  Peterman  de  Gundoldingen,  the 
avoyer  of  Lucem.  While  the  latter  was  bleeding  to 
death,  one  of  his  townsmen  approached  him  to  learn  his 
dying  requests :  he,  unmindful  of  all  private  concerns, 
answered,  *  Tell  our  fellow-citizens  never  to  continue  an 
avoyer  longer  than  one  year  in  office ;  tell  them  that  this 
is  the  last  advice  of  Gundoldingen,  who  dies  contented, 
wishing  them  repeated  victories,  and  a  long  series  of 
prosperous  years;*  thus  saying,  he  breathed  his  last. 
The  banner  of  HohenzoUern  was  taken  by  a  shepherd  of 
Gersan.  The  services  of  the  burghers  of  Bremearten, 
who  withdrew  from  the  field  covered  with  the  blood  of 
slaughtered  foes,  were  so  greatly  prized  by  the  Austrian 
princes,  that  they  immortdized  their  valour  by  a  change 
m  the  colours  of  their  town  livery.  Nicholas  Gutt, 
avoyer  of  Zoffingen,  fell,  together  with  twelve  of  his 
townsmen.  Regardless  of  every  concern  but  that  of 
preventing  his  banner  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  he  tore  it  into  small  pieces,  and  was  found  among 
the  dead  with  the  staff  fast  locked  between  his  teeth. 
His  successors  in  office  have  ever  after  been  made  to 
swear  that  they  would  maintain  the  banner  *even  as 
Nicholas  Gutt  had  maintained  it.'  Six  hundred  and 
fifty-six  counts,  lords,  and  knights,  whose  presence  was 
wont  to  grace  the  court  of  Austria,  were  round  among 
the  slain  ;  and  it  became  proverbial  among  the  Confede- 
rates, '  that  God  had  on  this  day  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
wanton  arrogance  of  the  nobles.'  "♦ 
*  PJanta,  History  of  the  He\\elV<i  Cox^^ideracy.  We  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  making  a  few  a\Vw%5Aao&  m^'tXKikVto 
brlng^  it  nearer  to  the  great  work  oi  ^\u\\«t,  ^  ^\s«^  '^xfc 
passage  is  a  direct,  but  ratlier  a  tree  \.Yaii&\a>:\<SR, 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

rhermopylae* — Battle  of  St.  Jaques,  near  Basle — Siege  of 
Malta  in  1565 — Destraction  of  the  "  Sacred  Band"  in  the 
Greek  Beyolntion— Bonoesyalles. 

Thb  plain  of  Thessaly  is  so  entirely  surrounded  by 
mountains,  that  only  one  practicable,  or  at  least  only  one 
requented  road  leads  southward  from  it  into  Greece; 
ad  even  this  is  commanded  by  a  difiicult  and  dangerous 
ass,  the  celebrated  Thermopylae,  where  the  first  stand 
'as  made  by  Greece  agaiQst  Aerxes,  and  the  noblest  in- 
ance  of  Spartan  heroism  displayed.  The  ridge  of  (Eta, 
hich  runs  in  an  unbroken  line  from  west  to  east,  falls 
recipitously  into  the  sea,  leaving  but  a  narrow  slip  of 
vd  ground,  which  had,  in  old  times,  been  fortified  by 
le  Phocians  who  lay  immediately  south  of  Thessaly, 
id  were  separated  from  it  only  by  Mount  CEta,  to  check 
le  depredations  of  their  Thessalian  neighbours.  At 
is  spot  some  hot  springs  burst  from  the  mountain, 
hence  the  name  Thermopylae,  which  signifies  the 
^arm  Gates,  and  here  the  pass  was  about  fifty  feet 
ide ;  but  to  the  northward  it  grow  still  narrower,  and 

one  part  reouired  the  assistance  of  masonry  to  make 
e  road  passaole  even  for  a  single  carriage.  A  more 
irourable  spot  for  stopping  an  invading  army  could  not 

ve  been  selected,  and  it  seems  not  impossible,  that  if 
s  force  of  Greece,  or  even  a  large  portion  of  it,  had 

*  Those  who  have  travelled  from  Conway  to  Bangor 
ice  tibe  new  road  was  cut,  will  recollect  a  spot  c\oseV^  t^- 
nbling  ThermopjrJiB.    The  grandeur  of  the  pass,  \iON» eN^T , 
nancb  injured  hy  the  change,  and  we  strongly  xecomtactA 

whom  not  particular  about  their  horse&'  knees  OT  \\xe« 
n  neeks  to  take  the  old  road. 
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been  stxtioned  there,  the  Persim  advance  might  have 
been  effiectoallj  checked.  But  in  die  time  that  union 
was  most  required,  jealousy  and  sdfishness  swayed  the 
Gredan  councils.  Thessalj  was  already  lost,  through 
the  same  fear  whidi  afterwards  abandoned  Attica  to  the 
invader ;  and  now,  when  the  &te  of  all  Greece  northward 
of  the  Isthmus  was  in  the  balance,  the  Peloponnesians 
were  only  anxious  to  fortify  the  approadi  to  their  own 
peninsula,  and  to  remain  near  home,  in  case  a  debarkation 
should  be  made  from  the  fleet.  Under  Tarious  pretences 
of  religion  each  state  kept  back  the  oootuigent  which  it 
ought  to  have  supfdied,  except  Arcadia,  which  sent  a 
force  amounting  to  2120  men.  The  rest  of  Peloponnesus 
contributed  less  than  1000  men,  divided  in  the  following 
propordoDs :  Mycense,  then  a  smaD,  but  still  indepen- 
dent town,  sent  80;  Phlius,  200;  Corinth,  400;  and 
Sparta  only  300  men,  but  these  were  powerlul  in  the 
generous  devotedness  of  Leonidas,  their  kmg  and  general. 
The  whole  force  of  Athens  served  in  the  fleet  But 
though  the  Peloponnesians  themselves  held  back,  they 
published  a  manifesto,  to  excite  the  northern  Gredis  to 
resistance.  '* These  troops,"  it  is  said,  "were  but  the 
forerunners  of  a  larger  body  that  might  be  daily  ex- 
pected ;  the  sea  was  well  guarded  by  the  Athenians, 
.^Bginetans,  and  others ;  and  there  was  no  ground  for 
extravagant  alarm,  for  it  was  no  god,  but  a  man,  that 
waged  war  upon  Greece ;  and  there  was  no  man  to  whom 
evil  did  not  at  some  time  happen,  and  the  greatest  evils 
to  the  most  exalted  persons :  it  was  thererore  probable 
that  the  invader's  hopes  would  be  irnstrated."  The 
little  town  of  Thespiee,  to  its  eternal  honour,  sent  700 
men  ;*  Thebes,  ill  aflRscted  to  the  cause,  but  400 ;  the 
Phocians  added  1000,  and  the  Opuntian  Locrians  came 
with  their  whole  force.  Their  number  is  not  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  but  Pausanias  estimates  it  "  not  to  have 
ejTceeded  6000  men."t    Thus  the  army  consisted  of 

^  *  The  wholt  force  of  Plaluea  served  ^u  X^mac^  \hft  Ajthe- 
Alan  Geet, 
f  Lib.  X.  20. 
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about  11,200  heayy-Armed  citizens,  attended  perhaps  by 
13,000  light-armed  soldiers,  consisting  chiefly  of  slaves, 
supposing  the  same  proportion  to  have  existed  between 
the  services  as  existed  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Plataea, 
where  each  Spartan  was  attended  by  seven  Helots,  and 
the  other  Grecians,  upon  the  average,  by  one  slave 
a-piece. 

On  the  approach  of  the  Persians  the  disinclination  of 
the  Peloponnesiaus  to  the  service  was  manifested  by  a 
proposal  to  retreat  to  the  Isthmus.  This  was  warmly 
opposed  by  the  Locrians  and  Phocians,  and  finally  nega- 
tived by  Leonidas,  who  instead  despatched  a  messenger 
to  demand  reinforcements.  Meanwhile  Xerxes  sent  for- 
ward a  scout  to  observe  the  motions  of  the  Grecian  army. 
A  wall,  as  has  been  mentioned,  stretched  across  the  level, 
behind  which  the  greater  part  of  it  was  quartered,  so  that 
he  only  saw  an  outpost  of  Spartans,  who  were  amusing 
themselves  with  gymnastic  exercises,  and  combing  their 
long  hair,  and  took  no  notice  whatever  of  the  intruder. 
On  hearing  what  he  had  seen,  Xerxes  marvelled :  and 
thinking  it  impossible  that  so  insignificant  a  force  should 
be  resolute  to  contest  the  passage,  he  allowed  them  four 
days  to  disperse,  and  sent  against  them,  on  the  fifth,  the 
Medea  and  Cissians,  with  orders  to  take  them  alive  and 
bring  them  into  the  royal  presence.  When  they  had 
been  repulsed  with  slaughter,  a  chosen  body  of  Persian 
foot,  called  the  ImmortSs,  advanced  with  confidence  to 
fulfil  the  commands  of  their  sovereign,  and  were  in  their 
turn  compelled  to  retreat  from  the  firm  array  of  the 
Grecians ;  not,  we  are  led  to  believe,  from  inferiority  in 
the  qualities,  mental  or  bodily,  which  constitute  the  ex- 
oellenoe  of  a  soldier,  but  their  numbers  were  useless  in 
BO  confined  a  spot,  and  their  short  spears  and  light  de- 
fensive  armour  proved  ineffectual  to  p<3netrate  the  longer 
lances  and  iron  nanoply  of  their  opponents.  The  attack, 
bowever,  thougn  still  fruitless,  was  repeated  icv  ^n^ 
various  way  that  their  ingenuity  could  devi&e,  ttxv^  >(^^ 
Potsuo  mooarcb  is  said  to  Aave  leaped  tWice  ^to€Cv\s^s 
.f^^  '^J"^  "^^^^^y  viewing  the  ptosress  o^  V 
iroop..     On  the moiTow  the  battle  v,9btL^^\^'^^ 
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of  wearing  out  by  fatigue  and  wounds  the  scanty  force  of 
the  Grecians,  but  still  it  was  in  vain ;  and  Xerxes  was 
reduced  to  much  perplexity,  when  he  learnt  from  a  Thes- 
saltan,  Ephialtes  the  Malian,  that  another  practicable 
road  across  the  mountain  existed.  The  traitor  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  perfidy,  for  a  price  was  set  on 
his  head  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  he  was  slain 
by  one  that  had  a  private  ouarrel  with  him.  It  was 
known  to  Leonidas  that  sucn  a  path  existed ;  and  the 
Phocians  were  appointed  to  guard  it,  and  posted  at  the 
summit  of  the  pass.     They  could  not  see  the  enemy's  ap- 

E roach  for  the  oaks  with  which  the  mountain  w^as  coverea ; 
ut,  about  day-break,  were  roused  by  the  tread  of  men 
upon  the  fallen  leaves.  They  flew  to  arms ;  but,  being 
^led  by  the  Persian  missiles,  they  retreated  to  one  side 
for  the  advantage  of  higher  ground,  and  thus  left  a  free 
passage  to  the  enemy,  who  hastened  to  profit  by  their 
error,  and  left  them  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  post 
80  injudiciously  chosen.  The  army  at  Thennop^lee  was 
already  forewarned;  first  by  the  seer  Megistias,  who 
from  the  omens  foretold  the  approach  of  death  ;  then  by 
deserters  from  the  Persian  camp,  announcing  the  march 
of  an  army  across  the  mountain;  and  lastly  from  the 
watchmen  stationed  on  the  heights,  who  brought  news 
that  it  had  forced  the  passage. 

Their  flank  being  thus  turned,  it  became  impossible 
for  the  Greeks  to  maintain  their  position;  and  now  a 
question  ensued  concerning  the  measures  to  be  adopted ; 
one  party  recommending  a  retreat,  while  the  other  vargsd 
the  duty  of  remaining  to  the  last  at  their  post.     The 
dispute  was  terminated  by  the  retreat  and  dispersion  of 
the  majority  to  their  several  homes,  while  the  rest  re- 
mained with  Leonidas,  resolved  to  die  rather  than  torn 
their  backs  upon  the  enemy ;  or,  as  another  story  runs, 
which  Herodotus  is  more  inclined  to  credit,  J.<eonidas 
himself  dismissed  his  allies,  seeing  them  slow  in  spirit 
to  encounter  death ,  retaining  vrlth  him  only  the  800  Spar- 
tans,   whose  institutions  forbade  \\\«nk  \ft  t^ta^t^  even 
v^hen   resistance    was    hopcVesa.    TV\e  HIIV^wv^xa  »Sl 
Thebans  alone  remained :  the  TVie\»x»N«rjmwiSffl^^ 
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but  Leonidas  detained  them  as  hostages  for  the  fi<lclity 
of  their  countrymen.  The  Thespians  on  the  other  hand 
insisted  on  remaining,  saying  that  they  would  not  go 
away,  abandoning  Leonidas  and  the  Spartans,  but  rather 
abide  and  die  with  them.  Demophilus,  son  of  Dia- 
dromus,  was  their  general.  According  to  Fausanias.  the 
eighty  Mycenseans  also  remained.  One  motive  for 
Leonidas's  devotion  is  to  be  found  in  the  deep  respect 
and  attachment  to  national  institutions  which  was  only 
common  to  him  with  his  countrymen :  but  he  is  said  to 
have  had  a  more  peculiar  and  personal  inducement. 
The  Delphic  oracle  nad  foretold  that  Sparta  herself,  or 
one  of  her  kings,  must  fall ;  and  this  prediction,  in  re- 
calling the  fame  of  Codrus,  must  have  suggested  the 
possibility  of  rivalling  him.  But  rather  than  to  either 
of  these  feelings  we  would  attribute  it  to  the  belief  that 
his  death  would  be  more  useful  to  Greece  than  his  life ; 
the  only  motive  perhaps  which  could  justify  the  sacrifice 
of  so  many  brave  men,  at  the  time  when  they  were  most 
needed.  Greece  did  indeed  require  some  noble  example 
to  rouse  her  councils  to  unanimity  and  firmness :  and  he 
who  gave  it  has  his  due  reward  in  the  admiration  of  the 
brave  and  patriot  spirits  of  all  nations  and  of  all  succeed- 
ing ages. 

The  next  morning,  with  the  rising  sun,  Xerxes  offered 
worship  to  that  luminary,  the  great  object  of  Persian 
veneration,  in  presence  of  his  assembled  army ;  and  after 
a  brief  delay  gave  orders  to  advance  against  the  enemy. 
Hitherto  the  Grecians  seem  to  have  taken  post  in  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  where,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, there  was  only  room  for  one  caiTiage  to  pass ; 
but  now,  knowing  that  their  fate  was  sealed,  and  anxious 
only  to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  they  retreated  to  the 
broader  part,  which  had  formerly  been  fortified,  with 
the  view  of  allowing  freer  access,  and  insuring  a  more 
abundant  destruction  of  their  foes.  And  in  truth  ihft 
slaughter  was  commensurate  with  their  des\ieTa.\!\ow,Kat 
in  the  three  days'  conBicta  20,000  As\a\\cs  N^ietfe  Xfe'i? 
dead  ip  the  pass.  We  should  be  incVined  to  vy\Xx\\so? 
to  mmDf<maation  or  mistake  the  statement,  tVv^t  *m  > 
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army  of  a  warlike  and  conquering  nation,  like  the  Per- 
sians, the  officers  followed  behind,  furnished  with 
scourges,  with  which  they  drove  on  their  men  to  the 
attack,  so  that  many  were  forced  into  the  sea,  and 
perished  there,  and  still  more  trodden  under  foot  in  the 
press,  while  those  who  escaped  were  driven  on  the 
Grecian  fipears  by  the  pressure  from  behind.  At  last 
these  weapons  were  broken,  and  the  combat  assumed  a 
closer  character.  Hand  to  hand  they  fought  at  the 
sword's  point ;  and  now  Leonidas,  with  others  of  the 
noblest  Spartans,  fell,  and  by  his  death  added  fresh 
ferocity  to  the  combat.  The  possession  of  bis  body  was 
disputed  with  an  obstinacy  which  recalls  the  Homeric 
battles  to  our  minds :  two  sons  of  Darius  were  slain  in 
the  struggle,  in  which  the  Greeks  prevailed  so  &r  as  to 
gain  possession  of  the  body,  and  four  times  to  drive  back 
the  crowd  of  enemies.  The  scene  was  closed  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Persians  led  by  Ephialtcs  in  the  rear. 
The  Thebans,  who  had  hitherto  co-operated  with  their 
countrymen,  now  separated  themselves,  and  made  sub- 
mission, protesting,  as  indeed  was  true,  that  they  bad 
been  among  the  first  to  give  earth  and  water,  and  were 
present  at  Thermopylae  through  compulsion.*  The 
Lacedaemonians  and  Thespians  retired  to  a  hillock, 
where  they  continued  the  battle  with  their  swords,  and, 
when  these  were  broken,  with  their  hands  and  teeth, 
until  the^  were  slain  to  a  man. 

Such  IS  the  account  of  this  celebrated  coofliet  pub- 
lished by  Herodotus  less  than  thirty  years  after,  at  a 
time  when  many  of  the  Thebans  and  of  the  Greeks  who 
served  in  the  Persian  army  must  have  been  alWe  to  oor- 
rect  any  erroneous  statements.     But  later  historians,  and 

*  Plutarch,  himself  a  Boeotian,  is  highly  indiffnant  at  this 

statement,  and  also  at  the  former,  that  the  Thebans  were 

detained  as  hostages.     It  most  be  owned  that  there  is  some- 

diJDg  wanting  in  explanation,  siuce  it  is  not  elear  how  they 

eouJd  have  been  made  to  ^ghli  if  disiaciined ;  bat  it  mtmn 

equally  cie»r  that  they  were  ^eTV  ^^•c^xiX  m  ^Sdoix  afdMr 

irAic/i  ammated  the  Spartans  aaOi  T\ie!6.\ft>»,  lawi  ^aOIwi 

c^not  be  supposed  to  have  T«Ma»«A:<¥»te'vawBtaDe^* 
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among  them  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  give  a  vexy  different 
vBTsion ;  that,  when  news  first  arrived  that  a  Persian 
force  was  on  its  march  across  the  mountain,  Lconidas 
led  his  men  to  a  night  attack,  in  which  the/  penetrated 
to  the  royal  pavilion,  and,  wandering  about  the  camp 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  discover  the  fugitive  king,  were  at 
last  dispersed  and  cut  to  pieces.  But  it  seems  hardly 
probable  that  the  Spartan  king,  who  had  garrisoned  the 
mountain  pass  in  expectation  that  it  would  be  attempted, 
should  have  devoted  his  soldiers  to  inevitable  death, 
until  he  knew  that  his  precautions  had  failed :  and  even 
without  this  corroboration  the  superior  credit  due  to  a 
contemporary  would  determine  our  adherence  to  the 
story  or  Herodotus, 

Several  sayings,  which  have  gained  notoriety,  are 
ascribed  to  Leonidas  upon  Plutarch's  authority.  To 
Xerxes,  who  sent  to  bid  him  lay  down  his  arms,  he 
replied,  "  Come  and  take  them."  He  admonished  his 
soMiers,  before  their  final  battle,  to  dine  as  became  men 
who  were  to  sup  with  the  dead.  To  one  who  said  that 
the  multitude  of  the  Persian  arrows  would  darken  the 
sun,  he  answered,  "Is  it  not  an  advantage  for  us  to 
fight  in  the  shade?"* 

The  body  of  Leonidas  was  beheaded  and  exposed  on 
a  cross  by  order  of  Xerxes :  an  act  at  variance  with  the 
usual  generosity  of  the  Persians,  who  were  noted  for  the 
respect  which  they  paid  to  bravery  in  an  enemy.  The 
Greeks  were  buried  where  they  had  fallen,  the  Spartans 
and  Thespians  apart  from  the  rest,  and  a  sepulchral 
barrow  heaped  over  their  remains,  upon  which  the 
statue  of  a  lion  was  subsequently  placed  in  honour  of 
Leonidas.  Pillars  were  afterwawls  erected  by  the 
council  of  Amphictyons,  with  inscriptions  to  distinguish 
the  resting-places  of  the  slain.  A  tumulus  still  remains 
in  the  defile  of  Thermopjrlae,  topped  by  the  ruins  of  a 
massive  basement,  which  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Clarke  to 

*  This  speech  is  given  by  Herodotus  to  another  Spartan, 
Dleneces,  whom  he  mentions  as  famous  for  his  sinaxX.  «&;:)- 
ings.    The  second  is  spurious,  if  we  reject  P\u\aio\i^  ^ssAt- 
tjon  that  the  battle  was  fought  by  night. 
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be  the  monument  above  described,  and  to  mark  the  very 
spot  where  this  lofty  sacrifice  was  completed.  The  fol- 
lowing epitaph  was  engraved  on  the  pillar  erected  in 
honour  of  tiiose  who  fell  before  the  aeparture  of  the 
allies :  "  Here  four  thousand  Peloponnesians  fought  with 
three  million  of  Persians."  The  tomb  of  the  Spartans 
was  distinguished  by  these  lines  : — "  Stranger,  bear 
word  to  the  Lacedaemonians  that  we  lie  here  in  obedience 
to  their  institutions."*  A  pillar  was  also  erected  by  the 
celebrated  poet  Simonides  in  commemoration  of  his 
friend,  the  seer  Megistias,  who  being  an  Acamanian, 
and  therefore  free  to  depart  with  the  other  Grecians, 
sent  away  his  only  son,  but  remained  himself  to  perish 
with  Leonidas.     Ue  placed  on  it  this  inscription : — 

This  tomb  records  Megistias '  honoured  name, 
Who,  boldly  fighting  in  the  ranks  of  fkme. 

Fell  by  the  Persians  near  Sperchius  *  tide. 
Both  past  and  future  well  the  prophet  knew. 
And  yet,  though  death  was  open  to  his  view, 

He  chose  to  perish  at  his  general's  side. 

At  the  time  of  the  battle  two  Spartans,  Aristodemus 
and  Eurytus,  were  absent  upon  leave,  being  nearly  blind 
from  ophthalmia.  Eurytus,  on  hearing  that  the  Persians 
had  turned  the  pass,  called  immediately  for  his  armour, 
and,  guided  by  a  Helot,  found  his  way  to  the  battle  in 

♦  The  epitaph  is  simple,  and  therefore  in  good  taste ;  but 

we  are  bound  to  expose  the  braggart  spirit  which  takes  no 

notice  of  the  Thespians  and  Locrians,   who   joined    ihe 

Peloponnesians,   not  with  a  paltry  quota,  but  with  their 

whole  force.     We  may  also  observe  that  national  vanity 

has  been  further  tampering  with  the  numbers.     Herodotus 

reckons  Xerxes'  land  force  to  consist  of  2,100,000  men,  and 

adds  541,610  for  the  fleet,  making  a  total  of  2,641,610  com- 

hatanis.    The  camp-followers  of  various  sorts  he  supposes 

may  have  amounted  to  an  c<\ual  number.    Incredible  as  it 

appears,  his  account  is  so  paT\vc\x\t«  ^-bX  \\  ^aa  evidently 

been  founded  upon  numericaV  A«i\sl  o^  «ixa^  «w^\  \\.N&\as^^ 

possible  to   estimate  the  amounl  oV  «xtk%^t^VMsii  %xA  tsssl- 

^tement. 
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ime  to  perish  there.  Anstodemus  considered  his  illness 
fair  excuse  to  remain  away  from  it ;  and  this  would 
lave  passed  current  at  Sparta,  the  historian  thinks,  but 
■yr  the  contrast  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Eury tus.  As 
t  was,  the  Spartans  were  greatly  incensed :  on  his  return 
le  found  himself  a  marked  and  dishonoured  man,  with 
vhom  none  would  converse,  to  whom  none  would  give, 
ind  from  whom  none  would  receive,  fire :  a  common 
lethod  among  the  ancients  of  testifying  abhorrence  and 
enouncing  intercourse ;  and  he  was  usually  called 
Lristodemus  the  trembler.  He  afterwards  obliterated 
is  disgrace  at  the  battle  of  Plataea,  where  he  was  killed, 
fler  having  merited  the  first  prize  of  valour :  but  his 
ehaviour  then  was  considered  sufficient  only  to  restore 
is  character,  not  to  entitle  him  to  the  honours  paid  to 
thers,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  slain.  Another 
partan,  Pantites,  who  had  been  despatched  into  Thes- 
uy  as  a  messenger,  it  was  supposed  might  have  hastened 
is  return  so  as  to  have  been  present,  and  was  also  dis- 
onoured.  On  his  return  to  Sparta  he  hanged  himself 
I  despair. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interest  at  stake,  and  the  bril- 
ant  talents  employed  in  celebrating  the  events  of  the 
'ersian  war,  have  conspired  to  confer  extraordinary 
3lebrity  upon  the  selt-devotion  of  Leonidas  and  liis 
)mrades.  To  the  great  merit  of  it  we  fiiUy  subscribe : 
8  disinterestedness  cannot  be  questioned,  its  wisdom  and 
tility  are  justified  by  the  panic  fear  of  Persia  still  pre- 
alent  in  Greece,  which  required  to  be  dispelled  by 
>me  lofty  and  spirit-stirring  act  of  patriotism :  but 
aving  paid  our  tribute  of  admiration  to  tnese  brave  men, 
id  to  the  steady  valour  and  patient  endurance  of  the 
Athenians,  we  have,  as  will  appear  more  fully  in  the 
ext  chapter,  little  commendation  to  bestow  on  the  rest 
f  Greece.  The  division  of  the  country  into  small  in- 
ependent  states,  conducive  perhaps  to  its  glory,  as  tend- 
ig  to  produce  that  extraordinary  activity  o£  m\iA,  \W\. 
luititvde  of  distinguished  names  which  adoTtv  \ta  \i\&\«r^  > 
a#  too  djrhr  purchased  by  the  spirit  o^  m^XxN  «w 
MiTow^mmded  patnotiam  which  it  general^  •,  \1  V^Si 
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feeling  deserves  to  be  called  patriotisin  which  looks 
merely  to  the  aggrandisement  of  a  single  citr  at  the  ex- 
pense of  neighbours  who  should  be  endeared  to  her  by 
the  ties  of  blood,  and  by  community  of  language,  in- 
terests, and  associations.  One  instance  of  this  j^ousy 
and  disunion  has  already  occurred  in  the  tardy  and  in- 
efiectual  assistance  sent  by  Peloponnesus  to  the  northern 
states. 

The  history  of  Switzerland  is,  on  the  other  hand,  ad- 
iwitageously  distinguished  bv  the  readiness  which  the 
different  members  of  the  Helvetic  League  have  shown 
to  succour  each  other,  even  where  ruin  seemed  to  be 
the  consequenee  of  interference.  Before  the  admission 
of  Berne  into  the  Confederacy,  that  city,  being  menaced 
by  a  powerful  army  of  nobles  intent  upon  its  destruction, 
sent  a  messenger  to  the  cantons  of  Schwitz,  Uri,  and 
Underwalden,  called  the  Waldstetten,  or  Forest  Cantons, 
to  re|n«sent  the  imminence  of  their  danger  and  to  im- 
plore succour.  The  people  answered,  **Tnie  ftiends 
appear  in  the  time  of  need :  go,  tell  your  citizens  we 
will  prove  it  to  them."  A  Ixxly  of  nine  hundred  men 
immediately  marched  to  the  help  of  the  Eernese,  with 
whose  assistance  the  celebrated  battle  of  Lanpen  wis 
iboght  and  -gained  against  immensely  superior  forees. 
Nor  did  Berne  prove  ungrateful  for  this  tunely  aid.  At 
a  later  period,  the  Forest  Cantons  being  at  war  with 
Zuric,  which  had  been  detached  by  Austria  from  the 
interests  of  the  Confederacy,  and  being  tiireatened  by 
the  whole  power  of  Austria  itself,  sent  messengen  to 
represent  their  situation  to  the  Bernese,  who  bad  alwa^ 
bc^n  averse  to  the  contest,  and  declined  engaginff  in  it 
**  Dear  trusty  Confederates,"  they  said,  *'  remember  the 
day  of  Laupen,  when  your  anoeston,  being  threatmad 
with  utter  ruin  by  Ihe  nobles,  sent  to  us,  to  deasand  our 
aid.  We  were  not  at  that  time  allied  to  you,  and  yet 
what  did  we  k^  ?  *  Need,'  we  atid,  *  is  the  test  of  fnewi- 
Mp. '  You  hsLre  heard  of  the  tean  of  joy  that  were 
»ited  when  our  banners  were  aecEii  i3pciraiti>B&D%  to  your 
*"*/  rou  inew  what  Er\«Ai  «Wl  %S^  ^fieft  ^cwftssi, 
'This  JmyitbM  be  «n  e wlwlwag  liViAi?^  f*  «a  ^w^w^: 
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'rom  that  day  we  have  been  allies.  Men  of  Berne,  sons 
f  the  conquerors  of  Laupen,  we  arc  now  involved  in 
peat  difficulties ;  the  power  of  Austria,  to  which  Zuric 
as  basely  surrendered,  bears  hard  upon  us ;  numbers  of 
iirs  have  perished  within  these  few  days,  and  our 
aemies  expect  great  reinforcements  from  distant  ])arts. 
Ve  may  be  overpowered.  Dear  trusty  Confederates, 
Teed  is  the  test  ot  friendship.'**  The  name  and  recol- 
iction  of  Laupen  had  power  to  overrule  the  suggestions 
r  prudence ;  the  required  succours  were  sent,  and  the 
wiss  were  victorious. 

Two  of  the  many  gallant  struggles  made  by  the  Swiss 
1  defence  of  their  liberty  have  already  been  described. 
L  third,  the  battle  of  St.  Jaques,  near  Basle,  has  been 
died  the  Swiss  Thermopylae ;  and  the  name  is  justified, 
3t  by  the  circumstances  of  the  battle,  but  by  the  in- 
imitable couraee  and  uniform  fate  of  the  conquered, 
he  Dauphin  oi  France,  afterwards  Louis  XI.,  at  the 
sad  of  a  large  army  of  the  mercenary  troops  called 
rmagnacs,  from  the  Counts  D'Armagnac,  two  of  their 
liefs,  advanced  a^inst  Basle  for  the  purpose  of  break- 
g  up  the  council  of  the  church  then  sitting  there  in 
sfiance  of  the  Pope,  and  to  assist  Frederic  of  Austria, 
le  Emperor  of  GlWmany,  in  recovering  the  possessions 
(  Switzerland  which  his  ancestors  had  lost.  His  force 
ffisisted  of  8000  English  and  14,000  French,  and  was 
ill  further  increased  by  the  vassals  of  Austria.  Sixteen 
[indred  men  were  detached  by  the  Swiss  with  orders 
)  throw  themselves  into  Basle  at  all  hazards.  Two 
*  the  members  of  the  council,  returning  from  the  city, 
et  them  on  the  eve  before  the  battle,  and  informed 
Lcm  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy  and  the  difficulty  of 
iaching  Basle.  They  replied,  *^  If  things  must  needs 
i  happen  to«morrow,  ana  we  cannot  break  by  force 
iroogh  the  said  obstacles,  we  will  consign  our  souls  to 
rod,  and  oar  bodies  to  the  Armagnacs."  They  ad- 
anced,  and  Uie  same  evening  routed  a  corp^  q^  Yiot^s^ 
OOO  attraogr.     '^ Early  the  next  mommg  tVi^^  «rrvM«d 

*  -PAwte,  Helv.  Confed,  book  n.  cap.  ^. 
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near  a  bridge  over  the  Birs ;  and  met  emissaries  from 
Basle,  admonishing  them  not  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
the  river,  the  main  army  of  the  Dauphin  bemg  posted 
on  its  opposite  banks.  They  might  now  have  retreated 
with  honour;  but,  flushed  with  the  successes  of  the 
preceding  day,  and  not  doubting  that,  as  they  were  now 
within  a  mile  of  Basle,  the  burghers  would  make  a 
seasonable  diversion  in  their  favour,  they  resolved  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  sent, 
or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  They  came  to  the  bridge ; 
but  found  it  so  strongly  defended,  that  the  forcing  it 
was  deemed  wholly  impracticable.  They  now  threw 
themselves  into  the  torrent,  crossed  it  with  the  utmost 
speed,  rushed  up  the  opposite  bank  in  the  face  of  a 
numerous  artillery,  and  began  a  dreadful  slaughter, 
mowing  down  whole  ranks  of  the  enemy  with  their 
massive  halberts,  not,  however,  without  great  loss  on 
their  own  part.  Their  forced  marches,  their  previous 
conflicts,  and  their  present  arduous  contest,  had  now  so 
totally  exhausted  them,  and  their  numbers  were  so 
greatly  reduced,  that  in  hopes  of  some  respite  they 
turned  off  to  the  right,  and  took  shelter  in  the  churcb- 
vard  and  orchard  belonging  to  the  hospital  of  St.  Jacob, 
both  surrounded  bpr  high  walls.  The  burghers  of  Basle 
were  at  this  critical  moment  preparing  to  send  out  a 
detachment ;  but  the  Dauphin,  who  expected  the  attempt, 
had  posted  eight  thousana  men  on  an  eminence  near  the 
gate ;  who,  had  the  garrison  ventured  the  sally,  would 
have  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  exposed  them  to  ineTitable 
destruction.  The  cannon  of  the  French  meanwhile  had 
not  only  thrown  down  the  walls  round  the  hospital,  but 
also  .set  fire  to  the  building ;  and  the  Confederates,  in 
the  midst  of  flames  and  ruins,  found  themaelves  at 
the  same  time  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  accumulated 
numbers,  without  any  defence  but  their  firmness  and 
valour.  They  still  might  have  retreated  without  any 
disparagement  to  their  honour ;  but  aft«r  a  short  con- 
suJtation,  they  resolved  to  devote  \]i\«EaKVi«A^w  the  aood 
of  their  country,  and  fall  togelViex,  TVi^  V^wftft  S»^ 
^^ot  were  achieved  in  this  memorab^  5»tifi^<A^  ^^[^^  tjmmt 
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r  of  fierce  assaults  this  devoted  band  sustained  and 
pellcd,  how  each  warrior  fell  successively  on  tlie  iden- 
•al  spot  he  had  first  occupied,  are  facts  imperfectly 
lated,  but  may  be  well  inferred  from  the  general 
*cumstances  of  the  action.  They  fought  ten  hours 
ithout  intermission  ;  till  at  length,  exhausted  but  not 
nquered,  they  all  (twelve  only  excepted)  lay  lifeless 

the  field  of  action.  Each  had  four  or  five  enemies 
Dund  him,  whom  he  had  despatched  before  his  fall, 
ircard  Monk,  the  faithless  guide  of  the  invaders, 
ling  in  the  evening  over  the  field  of  slaughter,  ex- 
timed  triumphantly,  *  This  is  indeed  a  bath  of  roses !' 
1  expiring  Swiss  heard  him,  raised  himself  on  his 
ces,  snatched  a  large  stone,  and  hurled  it  at  the  head 
the  vaunting  traitor,  who  died  three  days  after  of  the 
ntusion.  The  twelve  who,  when  no  hopes  remained, 
tired  from  the  carnage,  with  difficulty  escaped  the 
nds  of  the  executioner,  to  which  the  law  of  Sempach 
omed  all  who  turned  away  from  an  enemy. 
"  The  Dauphin  concealetd  the  number  of  his  slain,  by 
jsing  them  to  be  immediately  committed  to  the  flames ; 
t  six  hundred  dead  horses  found  on  the  field  suf- 
iently  evinced  the  magnitude  of  his  loss.  Fearful  of 
ih  another  victory,  he  drew  off  his  forces  into  Alsace, 
mmitted  depredations  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  and- 
ve  the  Emperor  ample  reason  to  repent  of  having- 
lied  in  such  auxiliaries.   After  his  retreat,  the  burghers 

Basle  gathered  the  bodies  of  the  Confederates,  and 
th  solemn  obsequies  buried  them  in  the  churchyard  of 
.  Jacob."*  Six  thousand  French  are  reported  to  have 
len.  ^neas  Sylvius,  afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.,  was 
esent  at  the  council  of  Basle,  and  gives  a  lively  de- 
•iption  of  the  battle  in  one  of  his  letters.  **  Here  was 
ight  a  stem  and  piteous  battle.  The  Swiss  tore  the 
>ody  arrows  from  tneir  bodies  ;  those  even  who  had  a 
nd  lopped  off  rushed  on  the  enemy  and  took  a  Ufe  m 
change  for  their  own.  Four  Armagnacs  aUa^iV^b^  oive 
rjizer,  and  felled  him,  when  a  comrade  rus\\Q^  xv^xv 

*  ^^^^^  ^^'*^-  Helvetic  Confederticy . 
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them,  grasping  his  battle-axe,  and  slew  two ;  the  others 
fled.  He  carried  off  the  yet  breathing  body  to  his 
comrades.  Behind  the  Swiss  there  was  a  walled  orchard, 
which  they  thought  would  protect  them,  so  that  they 
would  only  have  to  fight  to  the  front.  But  the  Germans 
and  Armagnacs  undermined  the  wall,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Swiss.  They 
fought  in  front  and  to  the  rear,  man  to  man,  sword  to 
sword.  The  Swiss,  like  lions,  forced  their  way  uncon- 
quered  through  the  army,  slaying  and  overturning  all, 
as  men  who  know  that  they  fight  with  no  hope  of  victory, 
but  to  avenge  their  death :  the  battle  lasted  from  the 
dawn  till  evening.  At  length  the  Swiss  fell  amidst  the 
mighty  host  of  the  enemy,  not  conquered,  but  rather 
weary  with  conquering.  A  mournful  and  most  bloody 
victory  was  it  to  the  Armagnacs,  and  the  field  remained 
in  their  possession,  from  their  superiority,  not  in  bravery, 
but  in  numbers/' 

The  law  of  Sempach,  which  is  mentioned  above, 
furnishes  a  good  specimen  of  the  simplicity  and  re- 
solution of  the  Swiss  character.  Mod^n  treaties  of 
alliance  are  hardly  so  brief,  so  emphatic,  or  so  well 
observed. 

**  We,  the  eight  Helvetic  Cantons,  and  the  city  and 
district  of  Soleure,  agree  to  preserve  peace  and  unanimity 
amongst  ourselves,  and  to  uphold  each  other,  so  that 
every  individual  may  enjoy  perfect  security  in  his  house, 
and  be  no  ways  molested  either  in  his  person  or  property. 
All  traders  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  and  mer- 
chandise.    No  one  snail  wantonly  give  cause  for  dissen- 
sion,  or  be  accessory  in  fomenting  animosities ;    bat 
when  a  war  cannot  be  avoided,  and  our  banners  advance 
against  an  enemy,  each  of  us  will,  after  the  example  of 
our  forefathers  in  their  many  perils,  firmly  unite,  and 
march  out  together  to  redress  our  wrongs.     Whoever 
deviates  from  hb  duty,  or  otherwise  transgresses  the  laws, 
aad  is  convicted  thereof  by  two  crediUe  witnesses  be- 
fore    the   tribunal  to  ^bicu  Vi^  v&  ^xsaita^^  %Visdl  be 
sentenced  to  personal   or  pecvimar'^  ^WY^s«.'C\wi.    'S^ms^^ 
any  one  in  battle,  or  at  an  al\sieV.,  \i^^awiJ5«^  ^^^xa 
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e  disabled  from  service/he  shall  Devertheless  retain  his 
:ation,  and  continue  there  amidst  his  companions,  until 
le  conflict  is  terminated,  and  danger  is  at  an  end.     On 

0  account  must  the  field  of  battle  be  deserted  :  and  (as 

1  enemy  has  often  rallied  among  .the  pillagers;  and 
itely,  at  Sempach,  the  foe  would  haye  sustained  greater 
)ss  had  not  our  men  been  too  eager  after  booty)  no  one 
lall  betake  himself  to  spoil  until  permitted  by  the  com- 
lander.  All  the  plunaer  takai  shall  be  delivered  to 
le  commander,  who  shall  make  an  equal  distribution  of 

according  to  the  number  of  men  from  each  canton, 
ince  Almighty  God  has  declared  churches  to  be  his 
ibitation,  and  has  been  pleased  to  effect  the  salvation  of 
ankind  by  means  of  a  woman,  it  is  our  will  and  positive 
icree  that  none  of  us  shall  break  open,  pillage,  or  bum, 
ly  church  or  chapel,  or  any  way  insult  or  molest  a 
Oman :  this  law  shall  sssSer  no  exception,  unless  when 
lemies  or  their  property  are  secreted  in  sanctuaries,  or 
hen  women  by  their  clamours  inipede  the  progress  of 
ir  force.     This  we  ordain,  accept,  and  confirm  by  oath, 

a  general  diet  held  at  Zuric,  on  the  10th  of  July,  in 
le  year  of  our  Lord  1393." 

Vertot,  in  his  History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta,  relates 

striking  anecdote  of  similar  courage  and  devotion. 
When  me  Turks  besieged  that  island  in  1566,  John  de 

Valette  being  then  ^mnd  Master,  they  first  attacked 
le  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  an  out-post  too  small  and  too 
stant  from  the  main  works  to  hold  out  long  against 
leir  continual  assaults.  The  knights  who  were  quartered 
lerc  made  a  gallant  resiatance,  but  their  cannon  being 
amounted,  their  defences  breached,  and  their  numbers 
tinned,  they  sent  a  drjputation  to  the  Grand  Master  to 
{present  ^e  deplorable  condition  of  the  place,  that  it 
as  no  longer  tenable,  and  that  sending  over  reinforce- 
ents  to  them  was  worse  than  useless,  because  it  insen- 
bly  consumed  the  troops  necessary  for  the  defence  of 
le  island.    Most  of  the  Gnmd  Crosses,  vrVvo  eoxxv^^K^AR^L 
le  coimdloftbe  Order,  coincided  with  these  V\c^^,\3»^ 
'^  J?'^  ^^^f  was   of  a   contrary   opVmoiv-     121 
pved,  wdeed,  that  the  fort   was   not  l«n»b\e,  «3 
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owned  that  he  could  not  biit  lament  the  fate  of  the 
knights  who  in  so  dangerous  a  post  were  exposed  tu 
daily  death ;  but  he  insisted  that  there  are  some  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  necessary  to  hazard  some  of  the 
limbs  to  save  the  body.  The  Viceroy  of  Sicily,  to  whom 
they  looked  for  relief,  had  declared,  that  if  that  fort 
were  lost  he  would  not  attempt  to  save  the  island.  The 
.whole  safety  of  Malta,  therefore,  depended  on  the 
length  of  the  siege,  and  it  was  ab^solutely  necessary  to 
protract  it  as  long  as  possible.  The  Council  came  over 
to  his  opinion,  and  with  their  concurrence  he  impressed 
on  the  garrison  that  the  preservation  or  loss  of  the  is- 
land, ana,  perhaps,  of  the  Order  itself,  depended  on  the 
time  that  they  should  hold  out  the  place,  and  bade  them 
call  to  mind  the  vows  they  had  made  at  their  profession, 
and  that  they  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the 
defence  of  the  Order.  Tinally ,  he  would  not  fail  to  send 
such  reinforcements  as  the  smallness  of  the  fort  would 
admit  of,  and,  if  necessary,  would  throw  himself  into  the 
place,  and  there  die  with  them." 

After  a  series  of  bloody  assaults,  from  the  24th  of  May 
to  the  21st  of  June,  the  garrison  were  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity. They  sent  a  swimmer  across  the  port  to  the 
Grand  Master,  to  request  succour,  and  five  uirae  boats 
were  soon  fitted  out  and  filled  wiUi  knights.  Hut  the 
shore  was  now  lined  with  Turkish  artillery,  and  they 
were  unable  to  efiect  a  landing.  *^  The  besieged  in 
the  fort  being  now  out  of  all  hopes  of  succour,  thought 
of  nothing  but  ending  their  lives  like  good  Christians 
and  true  religious.  For  which  purpose  ihey  were  all 
night  long  prejparing  themselves  for  it,  by  receiving  the 
sacraments  of  the  church  :  when  this  was  over,  and  that 
nothing  remained  but  the  giving  up  their  souls  to  God, 
they  embraced  one  another  with  tenderness,  and  retired 
to  their  several  posts  in  order  to  die  with  their  weapons 
in  their  hands,  and  expire  in  the  bed  of  honour,  ouch 
BS  were  not  able  to  walk  by  reason  of  their  wounds,  bad 
themselves  carried  in  cbiain  Xo  ^«  «A«  ^^  \bA  bv^each, 
vi^liere,  armeil  with  swords,  vi\ttft\i  ^wj  Xii^^^x^VfiJ^ 
^cir  iiands,   they  waited  VwVi  «^  Vw«R  tw^>atos«x  \^ 
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}h  time  as  their  enemies,  towards  whom  they  were  not 
le  to  advance,  should  come  and  attack  them  in  their 
sts. 

**  The  next  day,  the  2drd  of  June,  the  Turks,  at  day- 
sak,  came  on  to  the  assault  with  great  shouts,  as  if 
3y  were  going  to  a  victory  which  it  would  be  imuos- 
>le  to  dispute  with  them.  But  the  Christian  solaiers 
fended  themselves  with  invincible  bravery;  one 
mid  have  thought  that  the  certainty  of  an  approaching 
ath  which  they  were  to  share  in  common  with  the 
ights,  had  put  them  on  the  same  level  with  respect  to 
urage.  They  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  with  as 
ich  intrepidity  as  if  they  had  beaten  them,  and  such 
could  not  walk  fired  on  the  enemy  with  their  pieces  ; 
i  when  by  reason  of  their  continual  discharges  they 
d  spent  all  their  powder,  they  supplied  themselves 
im  the  pouches  of  their  comrades  who  had  dropped 
their  side :  in  fine,  the  knights  having  sustained  an 
iSLuh  for  four  hours  together,  had  but  sixty  persons  left 
defend  the  breach ;  but  ihese  were  something  more 
m  men,  who,  by  a  noble  contempt  of  death,  still 
ide  their  enemies  tremble.  The  commander,  seeing 
e  place  on  the  point  of  being  forced  by  the  Turks,  re- 
lied some  Christian  soldiers,  who  till  then  had  main- 
ined  themselves  upon  the  cavalier  which  lay  before 
e  fort.  The  basha,  seeing  the  breach  fortitied  with 
is  small  reinforcement,  discontinued  the  assault  in  an 
stant,  as  if  he  had  again  been  disheartened  by  so  obsti- 
ite  a  resistance,  and  pretended  to  retire,  but  it  was 
ily  to  make  his  janissaries  seize,  not  only  on  the 
valier,  which  was  abandoned,  but  likewise  on  all  such 
rints  as  were  higher  than  the  breach,  and  overlooked 
le  inside  of  the  fort.  The  besieged  employed  this 
;tle  suspension  from  fighting  in  dressing  their  wounds,  not 
►  much  for  the  sake  of  preserving  the  poor  remains  of  life 
i  to  enable  themselves  to  fight  for  some  moments  longer 
ith  greater  vigour.  At  eleven  in  the  monvm^  >\vfc 
'urks  returned  to  the  assault  with  new  streiigl\\,  «^^  ^^ 
inissarics,  who  from  the  top  of  the  cavalier  atv^i  oiOasr 
ases  commanded  the  place  with  their  muskets,  ^^vnStt 
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€■1  all  sach  person?  as  they  had  a  mind  to  kill.  The 
greater  part  of  them  pensbed  bjr  the  enemies'  fire; 
the  bailiff  of  Neeropont,  together  with  most  of  the 
knights  and  soldiars  that  were  left,  being  oyerwhelmed 
with  nnmbers,  died  upon  the  breach ;  and  this  terrible 
assaolt  was  discontinued  onlr  for  lack  of  combatants, 
not  ending  but  with  the  death  of  the  last  knight."* 

The  struggle  recently  coocloded  in  Greece  has  been 
well  calcabued  to  awaken  the  sleeping  energies  of  her 
people.  It  is,  however,  too  recent,  and  Sie  present 
generation  has  soffin^  too  severelj  from  the  misrule  and 
ignorance  under  which  it  was  nortored,  for  us  either  to 
jodge  severely  their  past  faults  and  mistakes,  or  to  augur 
over-boldly  concerning  their  future  pdicy  and  conduct. 
That  much  of  selfishness,  cabal,  and  p^dy  occurred 
in  the  late  war,  and  materially  retarded  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks,  is  certain ;  but  no  one  can  now  assert  that  Hel- 
lenic courage  is  extinct,  and,  for  Helloiic  virtue,  we 
hope  to  see  it  much  more  prominent  in  the  national  dia- 
racter  than  it  ever  yet  has  been.  The  Greeks  have  long 
been  considered  a  degraded  race:  the  more  dviliaed, 
and  especially  the  trading  part  of  them,  proverbially 
mean  and  dishonest ;  the  mountaineers  possessed  of  the 
few  and  capricious  virtues,  together  with  the  many  viees, 
of  barbarians.  The  time  for  these  general  chaorges  is 
now  at  an  end.  From  henceforth  Greece,  we  trust,  irill 
again  rank  among  the  independent  nations  of  EUiro^ : 
it  depends  on  herself  whether  she  will  merit  the  afiection 
and  sympathy  which  the  recollection  of  her  former  splen- 
dour and  long  suffering  inspires.  Nor  do  we  hesitate  to 
believe  that  she  will  do  so,  and  to  appeal  in  proof  of  tins 
to  the  number  of  her  sons  who  for  years  have  frequented 
happier  parts  of  Europe  for  the  sake  of  a  more  enlightened 
and  extended  education  than  they  could  obtain  at  home. 
Those  who  worked  their  deliverance  from  a  bondage  of 
such  ancient  date,  were  necessarily  tainted  with  the  vices 
ff^hicb  that  bondage  engendered ;  but  as  the  advantages 
which  the  rising  generation  Viaa  ^goswawi  \wnnifiA  TBore 

•  Vettot. 
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esnly  and  as  they  socoeed  to  the  place  and  iDfluenoe 
their  fathers,  who  cau  doubt  but  that  the  govemors 
i  learn  to  prefer  the  general  good  to  then*  own  fac- 
ts, and  corrupt  and  ^vecarious  interests,  and  the  peo- 
to  appreciate  the  blessing  of  internal  order,  to  torm 
3  judgments  of  the  national  welfare,  and  to  compel 
intion  to  it  ? 

)n  the  breaking  out  of  the  rerolution  the  students 
lersed  among  the  European  universities  were  among 

first  to  ofier  themselves  as  soldiers  in  support  of  it. 
ned  in  the  European  manner,  they  enrolled  thenu 
'es  in  a  corps  called  Itpos  \oxoSf  the  sacred  buid, 
tie  taken  from  the  brief  period  of  Theban  splendour 
ler  Epaminondas,  and  assumed  as  the  motto  of  their 
idards  Oavarot  4  iMvOipia,  death  or  freedom,  and  the 
Tiption  of  the  Spartan  shield,  rj  ritv  iff  ini  rdv,*  this, 
ipon  this.    The  greater  part  had  never  felt  hardship, 

handled  a  military  weapon  before,  yet  they  endured 
g^,  privation,  and  diseipline  with  submission  and  for- 
ide,  setting  an  example  to  the  rest  which  was  badly 
owed.  l%ere  were  about  &00  men  of  this  corps  witn 
^zander  Ypsilante  in  his  last  campaign  in  Moldavia, 
whom  he  justly  placed  his  chief  reliance,  and  tlieir 
.very  and  unfortunate  fate  is  worthy  to  be  placed  by 
!  side  of  the  story  of  Thermopylae. 
[n  June,  1821,  a  severe  action  took  place  at  Tergo- 
z,  in  which  the  Greeks  were  worsted,  and  the  Sacml 
nd  much  cut  up,  not  without  severe  loss  on  the  part 
the  enemy.  On  the  19th  the  battle  was  renewed  at 
rgoressi.  Ypsilante  charged  at  the  head  of  the  Sacred 
nd  with  an  impetuosity  which  broke  the  foremost 
iks  of  the  TuriLS.     But  at  the  moment  when  victory 

*  In  ancient  Greece  the  shield  served  as  a  bier,  to  convey 
me  the  corpse  of  its  slain  owner.    To  return  without  it 
s  uniyerRuly  considered  disgraceful.    "  I  have  frequently 
jn  these  inscriptions  on  Greek  standards,  part\cula.T\^  X\!ft 
t :  the  directiozi  was  literally  followed,  for  the  body  oi  \)aft 
jidard-bearer,  who  died  defending  it,  was  wrapped  m  \\. 
ashroad,  and  bo  borne  to  the  grave,  and  buxied  m  Vx:'— 
al^sJamT^a^^nd/ram  Constantinople,  ^,  ^\^. 
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seemed  to  be  declaring  in  their  favour,  Constantine 
Douca,  an  officer  of  the  Greek  cavalry,  not  content  with 
deserting  his  country  in  her  need,  charged  treacherously 
upon  his  countirmen.  Being  thus  unexpectedly  sup- 
ported, the  Turks  rallied,  and  Ypsilante,  almost  sur- 
round^, with  difficulty  drew  off  his  troot^.  The  same 
night  he  commenced  his  retreat  towards  Rimnik,  closely 
pursued,  and  a  third  action  took  place  at  break  of  day, 
at  a  place  called  Drageschan,  in  which  another  traitor, 
namea  Caravia,  who  commanded  the  reminder  of  the 
cavalry,  deserted  with  them,  and  the  infantry  who  re- 
mained were  cut  to  pieces.  The  Sacred  Band  made  a 
gallant  defence :  the  Mussulman  infantry  thrice  charged 
them,  and  were  thrice  repulsed,  but  the  cavalry  swept 
around  them,  unable  to  break  their  ranks,  and  brouffnt 
them  down  by  repeated  pistol  shots.  There  escaped  bat 
about  a  score,  who,  with  their  general,  forced  a  passage 
through  the  enemy. 

**  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the  feelings  of  respect  and 
regret  with  which  I  walked  over  the  ground  that  covered 
the  remains  of  these  younr  heroes.  I  had  not  long  before 
visited  the  field  of  Marathon,  and  the  recollections  of  it, 
and  of  Dr.  Johnson's  effiision,  were  fresh  in  my  mind ; 
but  the  impressions  of  both  were  cold  and  feeble  com- 
pared with  those  of  Drageschan.  Here  was  an  act  of 
courage  and  self-devotion  among  modem  Greeks,  that 
rivalled  anything  similar  in  the  best  days  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  I  was  on  the  spot  while  the  event  was  yet 
recent,  and  their  bodies,  if  I  may  so  say,  scarce  cold  in 
the  clay  that  covered  them.  No  one  has  hitherto  dared 
to  erect  a  tomb  to  designate  the  spot  where  they  lie,  bat 
they  live  imperishably  in  the  memory  of  their  country ; 
and  when  England  and  her  allies  shall  replace  it  in  its 
due  rank  amone  the  nations  of  Cbrbtian  Europe,  a  monu- 
ment on  the  field  of  Drageschan  will  not  be  forgot- 
tenr* 
The  battle  of  KoncesvaW^  occ^r^lea  the  same  promi- 

*  Walsh,  Journey  ovcrlaiid  ttom\C«o^^M^^ V%fa\ 
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It  station  in  romance  that  Thermopylae  does  in  history, 
ere  are  few  who  have  not  heard  in  childhood,  how 
!  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne,  uneoualled  in  arms, 
re  surrounded  by  the  Saracens  in  tnat  fatal  valley, 
I  slain  with  their  followers  to  a  man,  after  performing 
tdigies  of  valour ;  or  who  have  read  the  tale  without 
ing  the  tnutor  Ganellon,  the  Ephialtes  of  the  Christian 
ay.  The  fact  is  simply  this:  Charlemagne's  rear- 
ird,  as  he  returned  from  an  invasion  of  Spain,  was 
rounded  and  cut  off  with  its  commander,  his  nephew 
land  or  Orlando  (the  rest  of  the  Paladins  are  chiefly 
ulous),  not  by  the  Saracens,  but  by  the  Pyrenean 
untaineers.  The  mighty  superstructure  of  falsehood 
ich  has  been  raised  on  this  foundation  owes  its  exist- 
;e  chiefly  to  the  pretended  Chronicle  of  Turpin,  Arch- 
lop  of  Rheims,  contemporary  with  Charlemagne ;  a 
rk  whose  real  author  has  not  been  ascertained,  but 
ich  was  not  written  before  the  eleventh  century.  Its 
nstrous  fictions  were  pronounced  authentic  by  Pope 
lixtus  II.,  A.D.  1122,  and  have  been  carefully  em- 
icd  in  the  Chronicles  of  the  monks  of  St.  Denys, 
most  voluminous  compilers  of  their  age.  So  much 
the  way  in  which  history  is  manufactured.  It  has 
n  freely  translated  by  Cazton,  and  enlarged  with  inci- 
its  from  other  sources,  in  a  book  entitled  "  The  Hys- 
f  and  Lyf  of  the  Most  Noble  Crysten  Prince  Charles 
Grete,  Kyng  of  Fraunce  and  Emperour  of  Rome, 
uced  from  the  latyn  and  romaunse  tongue  to  thexal- 
pon  of  the  crysten  faith,  and  the  confusyon  of  the 
hen  Sarazyns  and  myscreants,  which  is  a  werk  wel 
templatyf  for  to  lyve  wel. — The  which  werk  was  fy- 
shea  in  the  reducmg  of  hit  into  englysshe  the  xviii  day 
Fuyn,  the  second  yere  of  Kyng  Richard  the  thyrd, 
yere  of  our  Lord  Mcccclxxxv.  And  imprynted  the 
jt  day  of  decembre,  the  same  yere  of  our  Lorde,  and 
fyrst  yere  of  Kyng  Harry  the  seventh."  This  book 
good  specimen  of  the  siiiAie^  then  fash\oiv9\A«,  ^tA 
)  of  the  style  of  the  fatlter  of  English  pxixvlm^^,  ^\iO, 
f  very  many  of  the  early  practisers  of  tW  ^.tl,  >w«» 
jnent  as  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  a  CTaXUmwi.     \t! 
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tbseapaGt^,  andaiaGiirioatiDitaiioeof  wbathMpassed 
for  history,  we  quote  hisnamtiTe  of  the  battle  of  Bonces- 
Talles,  thowh  h  benther  long,  in  hope  that  the  quunt- 
nen  both  of  the  matter  and  manner  may  be  found  amus- 
ing :  to  those  who  still  feel  an  inlerest  in  the  amose- 
mentB  of  their  childhood,  it  will  need  no  apology.  Tbe 
slofy  is  fiuniliar  through  the  medium  of  Italian  and  French 
roMOoce ;  but  oomparadTely  few  are  likelj  to  have  seen 
it  in  its  ancient  dress. 

*'  MOW  the  treason  was  comprygedbsf  GaneOon,  andcf 
the  deth  cfcrysten  men,  and  how  Gandhn  is  repreuyd 
by  thauctow.     Ogrittdo  i. 

*'  In  this  tyme  were  in  Cesarye  two  kynges  sarazyns 
modie  myghty,  that  one  was  named  MarfuriuSj  and  that 
odier  Bellegardus  his  brother.  Whyche  were  sente  by 
thadmyral*  of  Babylonne  into  Spayne,  the  wbych  were 
under  Kyng  Chanes,  and  made  to  hym  sygne  of  love 
and  of  subjectyon,  and  went  by  hys  commaunderaent 
hidyly,  and  under  the  shadow  of  deceptyon.  Thempe- 
rour  seyng  that  they  were  not  crystens,  and  for  to  get 
seignonrye  over  them,  be  sent  for  Ganellon  in  whome 
he  had  fyaunce ;  that  they  sholde  doo  baptyse  them,  or 
elles  that  they  sholde  sonde  to  him  trybute  in  sygne  of 
^elite  of  their  centre.  Ganellon  the  traytre  weiit  tby- 
der,  and  dyd  to  them  the  message,  and  after  that  he  had 
with  them  many  deceyvable  wordes,  diey  sent  hym 
ageyn  to  Charles  wyth  txx  hors,  laden  with  gold  and 
^Iver,  wyth  clothes  of  sylke  and  other  ryehesses,  and 
iiii  hoodred  hors,  laden  wyth  swete  wyn  for  to  gyve  to 
the  men  of  warre  for  to  drynke ;  and  also  they  sent  above 
thys  to  them,  a  thousand  fayr  wymmen  sam^ns  in  grete 
poynte  and  yon^  of  age.  And  alle  thys  m  sygne  of 
love  and  of  obeissaunce :  and  after  they  gaf  to  Ganellon 
XX  hors  charged  wyth  gold  and  sylver,  sylkes  and  other 
pPBcjrosytes,  that  by  h\8  mo^isiv  h»  sholde  bnrnge  in  to 
fhejrr  handes  tbe  compan^e  o?  C\iM\«ft,  W  "W  TK<i%hle 
doo  it 
'' T/ienne  Ganellon  was  sw^t^^^^I^^^^'^^^^*^ 
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'ce,  whych  consumeth  alle  tlie  sweteness  of  charyte 
at  is  in  persones,  for  to  have  gold,  or  silver  and  other 
L'hesses ;  and  made  a  pacte  and  covenauote  wy  th  the 
razyns  for  to  betray  his  lord,  hys  neyghbours  and 
ysten  brethereu,  and  sware  that  he  wold  not  faylle 
em  of  thenterpryse.  But  I  merveille  moche  of  Ga- 
il Ion,  whyche  made  thys  treason  without  to  have  cause, 
»Iourcd  ne  juste. 

'^  O  wycked  Ganellon,  thou  were  comen  of  noblesse, 
id  thou  hast  doon  a  werk  vylaynous,  thou  wert  ryche 
d  a  grete  lord,  and  for  money  thou  hast  betrayed  thy 
lyster.  £monge  alle  other  thou  wert  chosen  for  to  goo 
the  sarazyns  for  grete  trust  emonge  all  the  other,  and 
r  the  fydelyte  that  was  thought  in  thee ;  thou  hast  con- 
nted  to  trayson,  and  allone  hast  commytcd  infydclyte. 
■o  whens  cometh  thyn  inyquyte,  but  of  a  fals  wylle, 
imged  in-thabysme  of  avaryce.  Thy  natural  sovcraign 
xle,  Rolland,  Olyver,  and  the  other,  what  have  they 
on  to  thee  ?  yf  thou  have  a  wycked  hate  agaynst  one 
rson,  wherefore  consentest  thou  to  destroy  thynno- 
Dtes  ?  was  there  noo  persone  that  thou  lovedest  whan 
all  crysten  men  thou  hast  ben  traytre  ?  was  there  ony 
ison  in  thee  whan  thou  hast  ben  capytayn  ageust  the 
^th  ?  what  availeth  the  prowesse  that  thou  hast  made 
tyme  passed  whan  thyne  end  sheweth  that  thou  hast 
on  wyckednes  ?  O  fels  avaryce,  and  ardeur  of  concu- 
tcence,  he  is  not  the  fyrst  that  by  the  is  comen  to  mys* 
jref !  by  the  Adam  was  to  God  dysobeysaunt,  and  the 
ble  cyte  of  Troy  the  grande  put  to  uttre  ruyne  and 
Btructyonl  Thus  in  thys  manere  Ganellon  brought 
Id  and  sylver,  wyn  wvmmen  and  other  richcsses  as 
ore  he  had  entcrprysed.  Whan  Charles  sawe  al  this, 
thought  that  al  way  doon  in  ^ood  enlent,  and  cquy  te, 
d  wyUiout  barat.*  The  gret  lordes  and  knyghtes  tokc 
3  wyn  for  them,  and  Charles  toke  onely  the  gold  and 
Iver,  and  the  moyen  people  took  the  hethen  wymmcn. 
lemperour  gaf  consente  to  the  wordcs  o^  G^tvO^ovi. 
>r  he  spake  mocbo  wysely,  and  wrote  m  suciYve  \n^^^ 

Trick. 
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that  Charles  and  alle  hys  hoost  passed  the  porte  of  Ce- 
zarye,  for  Ganellon  dyd  hym  to  understonde,  that  the 
kynges  aforesayd  wold*  become  crysten,  and  be  bap^rsed, 
and  swere  fydelyte  to  themperour.  And  anone  sent  hys 
peple  tofore,  and  he  came  after  in  the  ryerewarde,  and  had 
sent  Roulland,  and  Olyver,  and  the  moost  specyal  of  hys 
subgettes  wyth  a  thousand  ♦  fyghtyn^j  men,  and  were  m 
Rouncyvale.  Thcnne  the  kyngcs  Marfuryus  and  Belle- 
gardus  after  the  counceyl  of  Ganellon,  wyth  fyfty  thou- 
sand sarasyns  were  hidde  in  a  wode,  abydyng  and  awayt- 
yng  the  frenssh  men,  and  there  they  aboae  ii  dayes  and 
two  nyghtys  and  devyded  theyr  men  in  two  partyes.  In 
the  first  they  put  xx  m  sarasyns,  and  in  that  other  they 
put  XXX  m  sarasyns — In  the  vauntegarde  of  Charles  were 
XX  m  crysten  men,  whyche  anone  were  assayled  wyth 
zx  m  sarasyns,  and  maad  warre  in  such  wyse,  that  they 
were  constreyned  to  withdrawe  them.  For  fro  the 
morning  unto  the  houre  of  tyerce,  they  feared  not  to 
fyght  and  smyte  on  them,  wherefore  the  cfyaten  men 
were  moche  wery,  and  had  nede  to  reste  the3nn.  Never- 
theles  they  dronken  wel  of  the  good  swete  wyn  of  the 
sarasyns  moche  largely.  And  after  many  of  them  that 
were  dronke  went  and  laye  by  the  wymmen  saFaaynois, 
and  also  wyth  other  that  they  had  brought  oute  of 
Fraunee.  Wherefor  the  wylle  of  God  was,  that  they 
sholde  all  be  dede,  to  tliende  that  their  martyrdom  and 
passyon  myght  be  the  cause  of  theyr  salvacion  and  porg^ 
yng  of  theyr  synne.  For  anone  afW  the  thyrtv  thou- 
sand sarasyns  cam  that  were  in  the  seoond  batayl  apoo 
the  frenssh  men  soo  impetuously  that  they  were  al  dede 
and  slayn.  Except  Roulland,  Baulduyn  and  Thyeny, 
the  other  were  slayn  and  dede  with  speres,  soiiie  flayn, 
some  rested,  and  other  quartered,  and  submysed  to  many 
tormcntes.  And  whan  thys  discomfiture  was  doon,  Ga- 
nellon was  with  Charles,  and  also  tharcfaebysihop 
Turpyiif  whych  knew  nothyng  of  this  werke  so  sorooAiiy 
saafonely  the  traytre,  wby<iVi^  vi^^oaed  that  tlwy  had 

*  Tirenty  thousand,  accot^mg  \ft  ^^  CiWRitfs?^  ^^  'S^ 
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ben  destroyed  and  put  to  deth.  Of  the  languysshc 
at  was  comynge  to  Charles  he  wyst  not  how  sone  it 
IS  comynge. 

OF  the  deth  of  kyng  Marforiua,  and  Iiow  RouUand 
was  hurt  wyth  Jour  speres  mortally,  txfter  that  al  his 
peple  were  dayn,     Capittdo  ii. 

*'  The  bataylle  as  I  have  sayd  tofore  was  moche 
arpe.  Whan  Roulland,  which  was  moche  wery,  re- 
imed,  he  enconntred  in  hys  waye  a  sarasyn  moche 
>rs,  and  blacke  as  boylled  pytch  and  anone  he  toke 
m  at  thentre  of  a  wode,  and  bonde  hym  to  a  tree 
aytely,  wythoute  doyng  to  him  any  more  harme,  and 
er  todc  and  rode  upon  a  hylle  for  to  see  the  hoost  of 
s  sarasyns,  and  the  crysten  mennc  that  were  fledde, 
d  sawe  grete  quantyte  of  paynyms.  Wherefore  anone 
sowned  and  tftlew  his  home  of  yvorie  moche  lowde. 
id  wyth  that  noyae  came  to  hym  an  hundred  crysten 
n  wel  arayed  and  habylled  wythoute  moo.  And 
lan  they  were  come  to  hvm,  he  retomed  to  the 
asyn  that  was  bounde  to  the  tree.  And  Roulland 
de  his  sword  over  hym,  saying  that  he  shold  deye,  if 
shewed  to  hym  not  clerely  the  kyng  Marfuryus,  and 
he  so  sholde  do,  he  sholde  not  deye.  The  sarasyn 
s  content,  and  sware  that  he  sholde  gladly  do  it  for  to 
e  hys  lyf,  and  soo  he  brought  hym  with  hym  unto 
i  place  'Where  they  sawe  the  paynyms,  and  shewed  to 
lland  whyche  was  the  kynge,  whych  rode  upon  a  redde 
rs,  and  other  ccrtayn  tokenes.  And  in  thys  poynt, 
ulland  reconfermed  in  hys  strengthc,  trustying  veryly 
the  myght  of  God,  and  in  the  name  of  Jhesus,  as  a 
n  entred  into  the  bataylle,  and  emonge  them  he  en- 
mtred  a  sarasyn,  whych  was  gretter  than  ony  of  the 
ler,  and  gaf  to  hym  so  grete  a  stroke  wyth  Durindal 
swerde  upon  the  hede,  that  he  cleft  hym  and  Vv^^ 
rsin  two  partes^  that  the  one  parte  went  ou  oiv^  s^^'^, 
J  that  other  on  the  other  syde.  Wherefore  \\ve  ^x«.- 
w  were  soo  troubl^  and  abasshed  of  the  mwYvl  wtf 
sBsaunoe  of  Holland,  that  they  alle  fled  tofore  \r^m,  w 

^1 
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then  abode  the  kyng  Marfuryus  wyth  a  fewe  folke. 
Thenne  Rolland  sawe  thys  kynge.  And  wythout  fere 
came  to  hym  and  putte  hym  to  deth  incontynent. 
And  alle  the  hondred  crysten  men  that  were  wyth  Roul- 
land  in  thys  rencountre  were  dolorously  slayn  and  put  to 
deth,  except  onely  Baulduyn  and  Thyerry,  whych  for 
t'ere  fled  into  the  wodc.  But  after  that  Rolland  had 
slayn  kyng  Marfuryus,  he  was  sore  oppressed  and  in 
suche  wyse  deteyned,  that  wyth  four  grete  speres  he  was 
smyten  and  wounded  mortally,  and  beten  wyth  stones, 
and  hurte  wyth  dartes  and  other  shotte  mortally.  And 
notwithstondyng  these  grevous  hurtes  and  woundes  vet 
maulgre  al  the  sarasyns  he  sprange  out  of  the  batayllc, 
and  sauved  hymself  the  best  wyse  he  myght.  Bellegar- 
dus  broder  of  Marfuryus,  doubtyng  that  helpe  and  ayde 
sholde  come  to  the  crysten  people,  retomed  into  another 
countreye  wyth  hys  peple  moche  hastely.  And  them- 
pereur  Charles  had  thenne  passed  the  montagne  of  Ron- 
cyvale,  and  knewe  nothynge  of  these  thynges  aforesayd, 
ne  what  he  had  doon. 

^^ HOW  Rolland  deyed  hdyly  after  many  martyres 
and  orysons  made  to  God  Jul  devoutAf,  and  of 
the  complaynte  maadjor  hys  swerde  Jhtrandal,  Capi- 
tulo  iii. 

**  Rolland  the  valyaunt,  and  champyon  of  the  crysten 

fayth,  was  moche  sorouful  of  the  crysten  men  bycause 

they  had  noo  socours.      He  was  moche  very  gretely 

abasshed  and  moche  afFebled  in  hys  persone,  for  he  bad 

lost  moche  of  hys  blode  by  his  foure  mortal  woundes,  of 

whych  the  leste  of  them  was  suffysaunt  for  hym  to  have 

deyed,  and  he  had  gret  payn  to  get  hym  oute  fro  the 

Sarasyns,  for  to  have  a  lytel  commemoracyon  of  God 

before  or  the  soule  sholde  depart  fro  hys  body.  So  moche 

he  enforced  hym,  that  he  came  to  the  fote  oi  a  montayne 

nygb  to  the  port  of  Cesarye,  Mid  brought  hymself  nygh 

to  a  rocke  ryght  by  Bxjucjn^X,  xaA«  ^  >«»  Vck.  %  ftvr 

medowe.     Whan  ho  sat  dowv  oti  ^^  \Bcwssi^>ft\s?3>fc^^ 

lijra  swerde,   the  best  tbtit  wcr  ^«»i  ^«««^  \>w»^ 
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^ch  is  as  moche  to  say  as  gyvyng  an  hard  stroke, 

'ch  wasryght  fayrand  rychely  made:  the  handle  was 

yn  beryle  sbjrnynge  mervaylously ,  on  it  it  had  a  fayre 

se  of  eold  m  the  whych  was  wryton  the  name  of 

;rus.     It  was  so  good  and  fyn  that- sooner  sholde  the 

e  fayle  than  the  swerde :  he  toke  it  oute  of  the  shethe, 

sawe  it  shyne  inoche  bryght,  and  bycause  it  sholde 

tinge  hys  maister  he  had  moche  sorrowe  in  hys  herte, 

wepynge,   he    said    in   this   maner   pytously,  *  () 

rde  ofvalure,  the  fayrest  that  ever  was,  thou  were 

er  but  fayr,  ne  never  fonde  I  the  but  good  I     Thou 

t  been  so  moche  honoured  that  alway  thou  barest  with 

the  name  of  the  blessed  Jhesus,  sauvyour  of  the  world, 

ch  has  endowed  the  wyth  the  power  of  God.     Who 

r  comprehende  thy  valure  I     Alas,  who  shal  have  the 

r  me!      Whosomever  hath  the  shall  never  be  van- 

sshed  ;  alway  shall  he  have    good  fortune  1     Alas, 

it  shall  I  moreover  say  for  the  good  swerde ;  many 

isyns  have  been  destroyed  by  the ;  thynfydels  and  mys- 

Mints  have  ben  slayn  by  the ;  the  name  of  God*  is 

Ited  by  the ;  by  the  is  made  the  path  of  sauvement ! 

low  many  tymes  have  I  by  the  avenged  thynjury  made 

3od  I     O  how  many  men  have  I  smyton,  and  cutto 

idre  by  the  myddle  I     O  my  swerde  whych  has  ben 

comfort  and  my  joye,  whych  never  hurtest  persone 

t  myght  escape  fro  deth.     O  my  swerde,  yf  ony  per- 

e  of  noo  value  sholde  have  the,  and  I  knewe  it,  I 

Ide  deye  for  sorowe  I'    After  that  Rolland  had  wept 

)ugh  he  had  fere  that  some  paynym  myght  fynd  it 

3r  hys  deth.     Wherfore  he  concluded  in  hyraself  to 

ke  it,  and  toke  it,  and  smote  upon  a  rockc  wyth  all  hys 

ght    iii  tymes    wythout  hurtynge  ony  thynge    the 

Brde,  and  clefte  the  rocke  to  therthe,  and  colde  in  no 

se  broke  the  swerde.     Whan  he  sawe  the  facyon,  and 

de  do  no  more  therto,  he  toke  his  home  whych  was  of 

wie  moche  rychely  made,  and  sowned  and  blewe  it 

iche  strongeljr,  to  thende  that  yf  there  v^et^  owj  ^'^^- 

j  men  hyd  in   the  wodes,  or  in  the  wa^^  oK  ^«^^ 

xHtrnjrnge,  tint  they  sho/de  come  to  Yvvto  Vi^^oxe  xJ^v^' 

mt  may  further,  md  lofore  he  rendered  \\v^  ^ovsN 
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Then  seynge  that  none  came  he  sowoed  it  ageyn  bj  soo 
grete  force  and  vertu,  and  soo  impetouslj,  that  the  home 
roof  aaondre  in  the  myddle,  and  the  vajoes  of  hyt  necke 
braken  asondre,  and  the  synewes  of  hys  bodye  stratohed. 
And  that  noyee  or  Toys,  by  the  grace  of  God  came  to 
the  eeres  of  Charles,  whycm  was  eyeht  myles  fro  hym. 
The  emperour  heerynge  the  home,  he  knewe  well  that 
lUrfland  had  Uowen  it,  and  wolde  have  retoroed  ageyn ; 
but  Granellon  the  traytre  which  knewe  wel  alle  the  iayt 
dystouroed  hym,  in  sayense  that  RoUand  had  blowen 
h  vs  home  for  some  wylde  beest  that  he  chaoed  for  hys 
playsyr ;  for  oft  tvme  he  wold  blowe  hya  hrane  for  Ivtel 
thynge :  and  that  he  sholde  not  doubte  of  nothynge.  And 
thus  he  dyd  the  kynge  to  understond,  that  hie  beleyyed 
hym  and  made  none  other  semblaunt.  Nevertheles  Hol- 
land beynge  in  thys  aorowe,  he  peased  hya  woundes  al  so 
wel  as  he  myght,  and  stratched  himself  on  the  grasse  to 
the  fressheness  for  to  forget  hys  thurst,  whych  was  over 
grete. 

"  Here  upon  Baulduyn  hys  brother  came  mito  hym, 
whyche  was  moche  bevy  and  soroweful  for  hys  brother 
Bolland  whych  was  in  that  necessyte.  And  anone 
Boulland  sayd  to  hym,  *  My  frende  and  my  brother,  I 
have  so  grete  thurst  that  I  must  nodes  dye  yi  I  have  not 
drynke  to  aswage  my  thurst.' 

^'  Baulduyn  had  grete  payn  in  goynge  here  and  there, 
and  colde  fynde  noo  water,  and  came  to  hym  ageyn,  and 
sayde  he  colde  fynde  none ;  and  in  grete  anguysse  he 
lepte  on  RouUand's  hors,  and  rode  for  to  fetch  Charles ; 
for  he  knewe  wel  that  Boulland  was  nyghe  hys  detL 
Anone  after  came  to  hym  Thyerry  duo  of  Ardayne, 
whych  went  upon  Roulland  so  continually,  that  he  myght 
not  speke  out  wyth  gret  payn.  Rolland  confessed  hvm 
'and  dvsposed  hym  of  hys  conscience,  neyertheles  that 
same  day  Rolland  had  reoeyved  the  body  of  our  Lord. 
For  the  custom  was  that  the  subgettes  of  Charles  that  day 
whych  they  sholde  fyght,  were  confessed  and  comuned 
wythoute  fayllynge  by  men  of  the  chyrche,  whych  alway 
irare  wyth  them.  Rolland  whych  knewe  hya  ende  by 
eatyer  eon tempJacy on,  hya  eyonV^^u^to  heven,  and  hys 
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ides  joyoed,  al  stratched  in  the  medowe,  b^an  to  say 

8,  '  Fayre  Lorde  God  my  maker,  my  redemour,  son 

;be  gloryous  moder  of  comfort,  thou  knowest  myn  en- 

cyon,  thou  knowest  what  I  have  doon.     For  the 

inte  that  is  in  the,  by  the  grete  mercy  of  whyche  thou 

envyrooned,  by  die  grace  whych  in  the  aboundeth, 

the  meryte  of  thy  nassyon  holy  and  bytter,  wyth  a 

Kt  and  humble  hert  1  requyre  the  that  tofore  the  thys 

e  my  faultes,  synnes,  and  ygnoraunces  may  be  par- 

ined  to  me.   And  take  no  regarde  to  the  trespaces  that 

are  doon  to  the,  hot  beholde  that  I  deye  for  the  and 

the  iayth  that  thou  hast  ordeyned :  remembre  that 

u  hangest  on  the  tree  of  the  crosse  for  the  synnars, 

I  so  as  thou  hast  redeemed  me,  I  beseech  the  that  I  be 

loste.     Alas,  my  maker  God  omnipotent,  wyth  good 

U  I  departed  out  of  my  countreye  for  to  defend  thy 

ne,  and  for  to  mayntene  crystendom.     Thou  knowest 

t    I    have  suffred  many    angoysses  of   hungre,   of 

urst,  of  bete,  of  oolde,  and  many  mortal  woundes. 

td  day  and  ny^t  to  the  my  God  1  yelde  me  culpable. 

nystrust  not  thy  mercy,  thou  art  pvtous,   thou   art 

nen  for  the  synnars,  thou  pardonest  Mary  Magdalen 

1  the  good  theef  on  the  crosse  bycause  they  retourned 

to  the  ;  they  were  svnnars  as  I  am  ;  lyke  as  they  dyd, 

Tye  for  mercy,  and  better  yf  I  colde  say  it.     Thou 

boldest  how  Abraham  was  obeyssaunt  to  the  of  hys 

le  Isaac,  wherefore  he  ferde  moche  the  better ;  by- 

Ide  me  how  I  am  obedyent  to  the  commaundements  of 

)  chyrche.     I  byleve  in  the,  I  love  the  above  all  other, 

love  my  neyghbiour.     O  good  Lord,  I  beseche  the  to 

rdone  and  ibrgive  alle  theym  that  thys  daye  ben  deed  in 

f  companye,  ^Mt  they  may  be  saved.     Also  my  maker 

requyre  the  to  take  heed  of  the  pacyonce  of  Job,  for 

bych  he  was  moche  the  better,  that  I  deye  here  for 

urst,  and  am  alpne.     I  am  wounded  mortally,  and  may 

>t  helpe  myself;  and  take  in  pacyencc  alle  the   sorowe 

at  I  sufi&e,  and  am  thcrwyth  content  when  it  pleaseth 

le.     As  all  thys  is  trewe,  ptardone  me,  comtbrte  my 

»yryte,  receyve  mv  soule,  and  brynge  me  to  t^sX^  ^«t- 

irable.'     Whan  Holland  had  prayed  t\\us,\v^  ^^\.\,^\v^^ 
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handes  on  hys  bodye,  holdyng  h^s  flesslie,  and  after  sayd 
thre  tymed,  *  £t  in  carae  mea  videbo  Dcum  salvatorem 
meum,'  and  alter  layed  hys  handes  on  hys  eyen,  and 
sayd,  '  £t  oculi  isti  conspecturi  sunt/  '  In  thys  fleasbe 
that  I  hold  I  shall  see  my  sauyour,  and  these  eyen  sbal 
behold  hym  :'  and  after,  he  sayd,  that  he  sawe  thynges 
celestyall,  whych  the  eyen  of  man  myght  not  see,  nor 
the  eeres  here,  ne  the  hert  thynke,  the  glory  whych  God 
hath  maad  redy  to  them  that  love  hym.  And  in  saj- 
enge,  'In  manus  tuas  Domine  commendo  spiritum 
meum/  *  Into  thy  handes,  O  Lord,  I  commende  my 
spyryte,  he  layed  hys  armes  upon  his  body  in  maner  of  a 
crosse,  and  gaf  and  rendred  his  soule  to  God  the  xvi 
kalends  of  Juyl.* 

*«  OF  the  vysyon  of  the  deth  of  Rauliand,  and  of  the 
sorowe  of  CJiarles,     Capitvh  liii. 

**  The  day  that  Roulland  the  marter  rendred  hys  soule 
unto  God,  I  Turpyn,  archbysshop  of  Raymes,  was  in  the 
valeye  of  Rouncvval,  tofore  Charles  the  Emperour,  and 
sayde  masse  for  the  soules  whych  were  passed  out  of  thys 
world.  And  as  I  was  in  the  secrete  of  the  masse  I  was 
ravysshed,  and  herd  the  aungellys  of  heven  syngre  and 
make  grete  melodye.  And  I  wyst  not  what  it  might  be, 
ne  wherfore  they  soo  dyd.  And  as  I  sawe  the  aungellys 
mount  into  heven  on  hye,  I  saw  comynge  a  grete  legyon 
of  knyghtes  alle  blackc  ageynst  me,  the  whych  here  a 
praye  whereof  they  made  grete  noyse.  Whan  they  were 
tofore  me  iu  passynge,  I  sayd  to  them,  and  dcmaunded  who 
they  were,  and  what  they  bare.  One  of  the  deveylles 
aunswcredand  sayd,  we  here  the  kyng  Marfuryus  into 
helle,  for  long  agoon  he  hath  well  dest^rved  it.  And 
Roulland  your  trumpettc,  wyth  Michel  thanngel,  and 
many  other    in    his   companye,   is  brought   into   ioyc 

rrdurable  to  heven.     And  as  the  masse  was  iVnysshed, 
recounted  to  Charles  the  vysvon  whyche  I  had  seen, 
how  thaungellys  of  heven  bare  the  soule  of  Roulland  into 

m 

*  June \& 
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dys,  and  the  devylles  bare  the  soulc  of  a  sarasjn  into 
>,  Thus  as  I  sayde  these  wordes  Baulduyn  whyehe 
on  Rolland's  hors  came  hastely,  and  sayd  to  Charles 
the  crysten  men  were  dede  and  bytrayed,  and  how 
and  was  hurte,  and  in  what  estate  he  had  left  hym.*' 


ibd 


(     86     ) 


CHAPTER  IX. 


Salamis — Siege  of  Leyden — Spanish  Armada. 

Whtus  Leonidas  was  guarding  Thermopylae,  the  Grecian 
fleet  took  its  station  nearly  opposite  to  him  at  Artemi- 
sium  and  the  coast  of  Eubcea.  The  Euripus,  the  narrow 
channel  extending  between  that  island  and  che  continent, 
was  well  calculated  for  defence  by  an  inferior  force  ;  and 
as  the  voyage  along  the  seaward  side  of  the  island  was 
considered  difficult  and  dangerous  in  the  imperfection  of 
ancient  navigation,  a  reasonable  hope  was  entertained 
that  the  progress  of  the  invader  might'be  stopped  both  bv 
land  and  sea.  His  fleet  originally  consisted  of  1208  gal- 
Jejrs  of  war,  besides  transporta  au^  wnaXW  "t^on^^  wi^i 
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been  reinforced  by  120  ships  irom  the  Thracian 

sks;  but  this  vast  armament  was  considerably  re- 

id  on  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  by  a  storm,  in  which, 

rding  to  the  lowest  report,  not  less  than  fom*  hundred 

ijs  were  destroyed.    !N^umericall\r,  the  Grecian  fleet 

little  calculated  to  engage  such  an  enemy,  for  it 

:oned  but  271  trireme  guleys,  with  a  few  of  the 

Her  vessels  called  penteconters.     '*  The  penteconter, 

vessel  of  Homer's  age,  had,  like  the  modem  row- 

,  only  one  tier  of  oars,  and  its  complement  of  rowers 

from  £hy  to  sizt^.     The  trireme,  it  is  generally 

)osed,  had  three  tiers  of  oars,  by  which  it  gained 

swiftness  so  important  in  the  ancient  mode  of  naval 

>n.     Its  ordinary  complement  of  rowers  was,  at  the 

;  of  which  we  are  treating,  from  150  to  160 ;  besides 

>m  it  commonly  carried  £orty  soldiers,  and  sometimes 

e,  but  on  emergencies,  particularly  when  boarded, 

whole  crew  acted  with  arms."  *     Of  the  triremes 

in  the  Gredan  fleet,  no  less  than  127  were  furnished 

Athens,  and  40  by  Corinth ;  the  rest  were  supplied 

mailer  quotas  by  the  other  Peloponnesians  and  island- 

With  this  superiority  in  force  the  Athenians  were 

r  entitled  to  claim  the  chief  command :  but  such  was 

reputation  of  Sparta  at  this  time,  that  the  Pelopon- 

an  states  refused  to  serve  except  under  a  Spartan 

er ;  and  the  Athenians,  with  a  rare  and  most  laudable 

leration,  waived  their  claim  rather  than  run  the  hazard 

discord  at  so  critical  a  moment.     The  credit  of  this 

«arance  is  ascribed  to  Themistocles. 

^he  Grecian  commanders  felt  their  inferiority  of  force, 

were  as  willing  to  abandon  the  Eubceans  to  their 

,  as  shordv  after  to  desert  the  Athenians.  The  form^ 

itioned  Eurybiades,  the  Spartan  admiral,  to  remain 

lile  for  their  protection,  until  they  could  remove  their 

ilies  and  portable  effects.     Failing  in  their  applica- 

I,  they  went  to  Themistocles,  the  Athenian  admiral, 

9  for  thirty  tsJenls,  about  7000/.,  ])romised  to  detain 

fleet;  and  succeeded,  for  Eurybiades  was  brought 

*  Mitford,  chap,  viii.,  sect.  4. 
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over  by  ^ve^  and  the  Corinthian,  commander  by  three 
talents  ;  the  rest  appears  to  have  been  converted  to  his 
own  use.  Disinterestedness  is  not  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  many  brilliant  qualities  of  Themi&tocles :  but  his  in- 
terference, however  corrupt  in  it«  ori^n,  was  wise  and 
beneficial ;  for  to  retreat  from  Artemisium  would  have 
been  equivalent  to  deserting  the  army,  and  most  injurious 
to  the  common  cause.  The  Persian  commanders,  seeing 
the  small  force  opposed  to  them,  were  chiefly  afraid  lest 
it  should  escape,  and  detached  two  hundred  galleys 
round  Eubcea  to  blockade  the  other  end  of  the  Euripus, 
and  cut  off  all  retreat.  Meanwhile,  three  battles,  unat- 
tended with  any  decisive  result,  were  fought,  in  all  of 
which  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  gained  the  advantage, 
and  their  spirits  were  heightened  by  a  reinforcement  of 
fifty-three  Athenian  triremes,  bringing  news  that  the 
detachment  sent  round  Euboea  had  been  overtaken  by  a 
storm  and  totally  destroyed.  But  they  were  severely 
handled  in  the  last  engagement ;  and  the  news  of  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  determined  them  to  retreat  nearer 
to  their  homes.  Previous  to  his  departure,  Themistodes 
engraved  these  words  upon  the  rocks  at  the  watering 
place  of  Artemisium :  **  Men  of  Ionia,  you  do  ill  in 
making  war  upon  your  fathers,  and  helping  to  enslave 
Greece.*  By  all  means  therefore  come  over  to  us,  or, 
if  that  cannot  be,  remain  neuter,  and  persuade  the  Carians 
to  do  the  same.  But  if  the  necessity  which  compels  yoo 
to  the  part  you  are  engaged  in  is  such  as  to  make  a  se- 
cession impracticable,  yet,  when  we  come  to  action, 
avoid  exertion  against  us ;  remembering  that  you  are  de- 
scended from  one  blood  with  us,  and  that  the  enmity  of 
the  Persians  was  first  drawn  upon  us  in  your  cause." 
In  this  he  probably  had  a  double  object :  if  possible,  to 
induce  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  desert ;   and  if  not,  at  least 

*  All  Grecian  colonies  held  the  metropolis,  or  mother  city, 

whence  they  were  derived,  in  deep  veneration.    The  Ionian 

states  were  founded  by  a  great  migration  fttmi  Attica,  and 

therefore  looked  up  to  the  Athenians  as  the  head  of  their 

tribe. 
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render  them  suspected,  and  procure  their  exclusion  in 
;ure  from  the  Persian  line. 

The  fleet  doubling  the  promontory  of  Sunium,  the 

ithem  point  of  Attica,  took  its  second  station  in  the 

y  of  Salamis ;  a  situation  recommended  to  the  Athe- 

ms  by  its  proximity  to  their  capital ;  and  to  the  Pelo- 

•nnesians  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Isthmus,  the  key 

Peloponnesus.     It  was  here  recruited  by  fresh  ships, 

that  the  fleet  now  mustered  372  triremes,  of  which 

0  were  Athenian.     The   Athenians  expected,  with 

od  reason,  that  the  whole  strength  of  Peloponnesus 

)uld  assemble  in  Boeotia  for  the  protection  or  Attica, 

d  were  thrown  into  great  consternation  on   finding 

emselves  deserted,  and  that  their  Dorian  neighbours 

d  returned  to  their  favourite  scheme  of  fortifVing  the 

thmus,  and  there  making  their  final  stand.     No  hope 

mained,  except  in  unconditional  submission  or  flight, 

d  in  this  dilemma  the  people  came  to  the  high-minded 

solution  of  abandoning  their  homes  and  fortunes  to  the 

jrader,  and  seeking  a  temporary  refuge  in  the  neigh- 

uring  islands  of  Salamis  and  i^gina,  and  the  territory 

TroBzen  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Saronic  gulf. 

ill,  when  the  time  arrived,  they  were  unwilling  to 

3ve,  until  Themistocles,  never  at  a  loss  for  expedients, 

lied  the  influence  of  superstition  to  his  aid.     It  was 

ilieved  that  a  sacred  serpent  kept  watch  over  Pallas's 

mple  in  the  Acropolis.   Every  month  a  preparation  of 

>ney  was  placed  before  the  shrine,  and  believed  to  be 

jvoured  by  the  animal :  but  the  last  offering,  the  priest- 

s  said,  remained  untouched,  and  hence  the  inference 

as   drawn,  that  the  goddess  had  deserted  her  city, 

hich  availed  much  towards  reconciling  the  people  to 

3part.     Proclamation  was  therefore  made,  that  the  city 

iould  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  Pallas  the  protec- 

ess,  and  that  all  men  of  age  to  serve  should  embark  on 

3ard  the  triremes,  having  provided  for  the  security  of 

leir  families  as  best  they  might.     All  complied,  except 

)me  who  were  too  poor  to  support  themselves  in  a 

)reign  land,  and  a  few  who,  puttmg  confidence  \w  ww 

mbiguous  oracle,  believed  seSety  to  be  protm^d  \o  svx^Jsv 
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as  remained  in  the  Acropolis.    A  law  was  passed  for  the 
recall  of  all  exiles. 

Meanwhile  the  Persian  land-for(»  advanced  fromTher- 
mopylee  unopposed  through  Doris  into  Pbocis,  which 
done,  says  UerodotuSy  *^  among  the  states  in  that  quarter, 
did  not  join  the  Mede,  for  no  other  cause,  as  far  as  lean 
find  upon  inquiry,  but  from  their  hatred  to  the  Thes- 
salians ;  for  if  the  Thessalians  had  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  Greece,  the  Phocians,  as  I  believe,  would  then  have 
joined  the  Mede."  But  they  could  not  pretend  to  with- 
stand such  an  overwhelming  force,  and,  retiring  from 
the  level  country,  took  refuge  in  the  recesses  of  Mount 
Parnassus ;  and  the  invader  carried  fire  and  desolation 
through  the  rich  but  deserted  vale  of  the  Cephisus.  Ar- 
riving at  the  Boeotian  border,  Xerxes,  while  he  prose- 
cuted his  march  towards  Athens,  detached  a  force  to 
seize  the  treasure  at  Delphi,  **  with  the  contents  of 
which,"  says  the  historian,  **  he  was  better  acquainted 
than  with  what  he  had  left  at  home  *,  so  general  was  its 
celebrity,  especially  for  the  offerings  dedicated  by  Croe- 
sus, son  of  Aiyattes.  The  citizens  were  naturally  in  great 
alarm  both  for  themselves  and  their  temple,  and  con- 
sulted the  oracle  whether  they  should  conceal  or  remove 
the  sacred  deposits.  The  god  forbad  their  interference, 
saying  that  he  was  able  to  defend  his  own :  but  their 
confidence  in  their  patron  seems  not  to  have  been  un- 
mixed with  scei)ticism,  for  the^  transported  their  families 
across  the  Corinthian  Gulf  into  Achaia,  and  betook 
themselves  to  the  wilds  of  Parnassus  and  other  strong- 
holds, leaving  in  the  place  only  Aceratus,  the  expounder 
of  oracles,  together  with  sixty  men. 

"  When  the  barbarians  were  near  at  hand,  and  beheld 
the  temple,  at  that  moment  the  prophet  observed  that 
the  sacred  arms  which  it  was  unlawful  for  any  man  to 
touch  had  been  brought  forth  from  the  shrine  and  laid  in 
front  of  the  building  ;*  and  he  went  to  tell  the  Delphians, 
who  were  there,  this  wonder.  But  ^ater  marvels  oc- 
curred when  the  Persians  came  opposite  to  the  temple  of 

*  A  similar  event  is  related  to  have  occurred  at  Thebes, 
Ife/bre  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
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tbene  Pronaia;  though  it  is  no  small  wonder  that 
mour  should  spontaneously  change  its  place ;  but  that 
hich  next  happened,  among  all  manner  of  prodigies  is 
ost  worthy  oi  admiration :  for  then  thunderbolts  fell 
om  heaven  among  them,  and  two  crags,  broken  from 
amassus,  were  borne  amongst  them  with  a  dreadful 
■ash,  and  slew  many ;  while  a  noise  of  shouting  waa 
iard  from  the  temple  of  the  goddess. 

**  From  these  things  combined  a  panic  seized  the  bar- 
irians;  and  the  Delphians,  observing  that  they  re- 
eated,  issued  down  and  slew  a  considerable  number ; 
le  rest  fled  straight  to  Bceotia.  And  those  who  returned 
id,  as  I  hear,  that  they  saw  other  prodigies  besides, 
>r  that  two  warriors  of  more  than  mortal  stature  followed 
leir  retreat,  slaying  them.  These  the  Delphians  affirm 
►  have  been  two  heroes,  natives  of  the  country,  Phylacus 
id  Antinous,  to  whom  ground  is  consecrated  in  the 
eighbourhood  of  the  temple."* 

It  is  curious  that  two  hundred  years  later,  when  the 
rauls  invaded  Greece  and  attacked  Delphi,  the  same 
iswer  was  returned  by  the  oracle,  and  the  assailants 
ere  again  defeated  in  consequence  of  a  panic  terror.f 
tripped  of  the  miraculous,  these  stories  seem  to  denote 
lat  the  measures  of  the  Delphian  leaders  were  prudent 
nd  successful.  The  first  step  was  to  inspire  confidence, 
rhich  was  done  by  a  favourable  oracle,  and  by  the  re- 
orted  supernatural  removal  of  the  armour ;  the  next,  to 
►rovide  for  defence,— and  the  plan  adopted  is  indicated 
y  the  seasonable  descent  of  the  rocks.  Suppose  also 
liat  a  thunderstorm  did  really  occur  thus  seasonably, 
nd  the  whole  miraculous  tale  will  be  readily  and  credibly 
zplained. 

The  main  body  of  the  army  advanced  through  Boeotia, 
vhich  now  openly  espoused  the  Persian  cause,  burning 
»n  their  way  the  patriotic  towns  of  ThespisB  and  Plataea, 
ind  took  possession  of  deserted  Athens.  The  few  who 
lad  sought  refuge  in  the  Acropolis,  trusting  in  the 
trade,  alone  refused  submission,  and,  owing  to  the  natural 

"  Herod,  riii.  ST  and  38.  f  History  of  dtftecfe,  ^.  W 
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strength  of  the  fortress,  were  not  reduced  without  con- 
siderable trouble. 

The  fleet  had  been  with  difficulty  detained  thus  long 
at  Salamis,  and  now  the  enemy's  approach  inspired  ge- 
neral consternation :  some  hurried  to  their  ships  to  seek 
safety  in  immediate  flight ;  and  a  council  being  called,  it 
was  resolved  by  the  majority  of  those  who  remained  to 
retreat  to  the  Isthmus,  where,  if  defeated,  they  would 
have  the  support  and  protection  of  their  countrymen. 
This  was  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance,  K>r  the 
ancient  vessels  drew  so  little  water,  that  they  could  be 
run  close  ashore  before  they  grounded ;  and  it  has  hap- 
pened that  ships  so  abandoned,  and  even  taken  possession 
of  by  the  enemy,  have  been  recovered  by  the  opportune 
arrival  of  succours  by  land,  who  have  dashed  into  the 
sea  and  overpowered  the  intruders.  Mnesiphilus,  an 
Athenian,  met  Themistocles  departing  from  the  assembly, 
and  having  heard  what  was  determined,  observed,  "  Then 
you  have  no  longer  a  country  to  ^ght  for :  the  fleet  will 
aeparate :  neither  Eurybiades  nor  any  one  else  will  have 
power  to  retain  it  together,  and  Greece  is  ruined  by  lack 
of  counsel."  Struck  by  the  justice  of  his  friend's  views, 
Themistocles  returned  to  the  Spartan  admiral,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  reassemble  the  council ;  and  in  his  eager- 
ness, before  Eurybiades,  as  commander-in-chief,  had 
explained  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  met,  he  {pro- 
ceeded earnestly  and  at  great  length  to  enforce  the  im- 
policy of  a  retreat,  when  Adeimantus,  the  Corinthian 
captain,  stopped  him  with  the  affronting  reproof,  "  The- 
mistocles, in  the  games  men  are  beaten  with  rods  who  rise 
before  their  time."  Ho  replied  temperately,  •*  But  those 
who  are  left  behind  are  never  crowned,"  and  continued 
to  urge  the  inexpediency  of  tlieir  present  determination. 
"  If  they  retreated,"  he  said,  **  they  would  give  up 
Salamis,  Megara,  JEgina,  thus  leading  the  Persians  to 
the  very  gates  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  be  obliged  to  risk 
a  battle  in  the  open  sea,  which  would  be  doubly  preju- 
dicial to  an  armament  inferior  both  in  the  number  and 
tAe  swi/iness  of  its  vessels.  By  remaining,  on  the  con- 
trarv.  thej^  gained  the  advatilageo^  ^^>aTi%v(i%«trtit; 
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y  preserved  Salamis,  where  were  the  iamUies  of  a 
;e  part  of  the  Athenians ;  and  protected  Peloponnesus 
effectually  as  if  they  fell  back  and  fousht  at  the  lath- 
§,  without  committing  the  error  of  suifering  the  enemy 
aidvance  unopposed  so  far.  Moreover,  if  they  ob- 
led  the  victory,  there  was  reason  to  expect  that  the 
imy  would  never  advance  beyond  Attica ;  and  thus 
y  would  preserve  from  ravage  Megara,  iBgina,  and 
>ve  all  Salamis,  which  was  marked  out  by  an  oracle  as 
spot  where  they  should  overcome  their  enemy.  Here 
eimantus  again  attacked  him,  bidding  him  be  silent, 
I  man  without  a  country,  and  objected  to  Eurybiades 
ting  the  proposal  of  one  without  a  city  to  the  vote ; 
ing  that  Themistocles  must  first  show  what  city  he 
•resented,  then  come  and  compare  his  own  with  others' 
nions.  Themistocles  replied  in  anger,  with  bitter 
nts  against  Adeimantus  and  the  Corinthians,  that  the 
henians  possessed  both  the  better  country  and  the 
ter  city,  so  long  as  they  had  two  hundred  ships  equip- 
1  lor  service,  which  no  Grecian  power,  go  where  they 
uld,  could  repel.  Ue  then  turned  to  Eurybiades,  and 
»ke  with  great  earnestness.  *'  If  you  abide  here,  and 
ding,  shall  approve  your  courage — well :  if  not,  you 
1  be  the  ruin  of  Greece.  For  our  ships  bear  the 
rden  of  the  war.  Be  advised  by  me  therefore.  If 
;,  we  will  immediately  take  our  domestics,  and  make 
I  for  Siris  in  Italy,  which  of  old  time  is  ours,  and  as 
icles  say  is  destined  to  be  colonised  by  us :  and  you 
ing  abandoned  by  allies  such  as  we  are,  will  remember 
'  words."  The  concluding  argument  was  irresistible, 
i  they  resolved  to  remain.* 

The  next  morning  an  earthquake  occurred  at  sunrise ; 
on  which  it  was  resolved  to  implore  the  favour  and 
Dtection  of  iEacus,t  and  the  heroes  descended  from 

♦  Herod,  viii.  60,  62.  ^  x.    .        , 

f  JE^ea&t  son  of  Jupiter  and  -3Egina,  was  king  of  the  island 
which  he  gave  his  mother's  name.  From  him  sprung 
•lens  and  Telamon,  with  their  descendants  AcVi\\\es,  V^x:- 
ns,  Ajnx,  Sec. 
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him,  whose  assistance,  according  to  Grecian  superstition, 
was  especially  to  be  depended  on  in  those  seas,  where 
they  had  reigned,  and  where  they  were  pecaliarly  woi^ 
shipped.  They  paid  their  vows  on  the  spot  to  Ajax  and 
Telamon,  in  their  native  Salamis,  and  sent  a  vessd  to 
ofier  the  same  tribute  to  the  other  heroes  of  the  family  at 
.^gina ;  and  the  appeal  was  believed,  or  at  least  fabled, 
to  have  been  answered.  One  Dicaeos,  an  Athenian  exile 
high  in  the  Persian  service,  asserted  that  one  day,  when 
he  was  in  the  Thriasian  plain,  which  stretched  from 
Eleusis  northward,  in  company  with  Demaratos,  the 
banished  king  of  Sparta,  who  followed  in  Xerxes'  train, 
and  was  much  consulted  by  the  monarch  throaghoot  this 
war,  they  saw  a  cloud  of  dust,  such  as  might  be  raised  by 
the  trampling  of  30,000  men,  advance  from  Eleosis.  As 
they  were  wondering  what  this  might  be,  they  heard  a 
noise,  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  song  which  the 
initiated*  sang  in  praise  of  the  mystic  lacchus.  Diceeus 
then  assured  his  companion  that  some  great  evil  was  about 
to   befall   the  Persians;    for  the  gods  were  manifestly 

Suitting  Eleusis  on  the  desolation  of  Attica  to  proceed  to 
le  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  and  if  they  should  direct 
their  course  towards  Peloponnesus,  the  blow  would  fall 
on  the  land  army ;  if  towards  Salamis,  then  Xerxes  would 
run  great  risk  of  losing  his  fleet.  Demaratus  wisely 
counselled  him  to  keep  silent,  or  his  head  might  be  in  no 
less  danger  than  the  rersian  marine ;  and  presently  the 

*  Eleusis  was  famed  for  the  celebration  of  m]rsterie8»  as 
they  were  called ;  which  consisted  in  leading  the  aspirant 
through  various  terrific  scenes  and  representations;  after 
which,  if  his  courage  remained  unshaken,  he  was  instracted 
in  a  purer  and  more  exalted  system  of  religion  than  was 
openly  taught  in  Greece.  Secrecy  on  the  part  of  the  imtiated 
was  most  strictly  enforced.  The  immortality  of  the  soul  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  leading  doctrine  inculcated  in  these 
ceremonies ;  which  seem  traceable  to  th^  earliest  periods  of 
Grecian  history,  and  were  probably  derived  from  Egypt- 
The  initiated  went  yearly  in  solemn  procession  from  AUieiis 
to  EleusiB,  and  chaunted  on  these  occasions  the  bymnB 
sUaded  to. 
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t  rose  into  a  doad,  whidi  was  borne  off  in  the  direc- 
I  of  Salamis !  * 

?he  losses  of  the  Persian  fleet  by  storm  and  battle  were 
aired  by  reinforoements  drawn  from  the  islanders, 
otians  and  others,  upon  its  arrival  at  Phalerum,  one 
the  ports  of  Athens.  Xerxes  in  person  presided  at  a 
ncil  of  war,  when  it  was  debated  whether  the  fortune 
mother  battle  should  be  tried  or  no.  All  raised  their 
jes  in  the  affirmative,  except  Artemina,  a  Grecian 
oine,  daughter  of  Lygdamis,  and  widow  of  another 
mt  of  Halicamassus,  who  had  joined  the  fleet  with 
'■  galleys,  which  she  herself  commanded,  attended  re* 
arly  at  the  council  board,  and  was  high  in  the  favour 
the  Persian  monarch.  She  urged  him  to  spare  his 
[)8,  and  not  engage  with  an  enemy  as  superior  to  his 
>p8  at  sea  as  men  to  women ;  and  said  that  nothing 
I  to  be  gained  by  a  battle,  for  he  was  already  in  pos- 
don  of  Attica,  the  great  object  of  the  campaign ;  and 
adverse  fleet,  if  he  only  remained  quiets  would  soon 
compelled  to  disperse  for  want  of  provisions ;  while,  if 
advanced  by  land  against  Peloponnesus,  it  would  im- 
iiately  separate,  and  all  would  fly  to  their  several 
nes,  without  caring  to  stay  and  fight  in  defence  of  the 

•  The  correspondence  between  the  above  story  and  the 
owing  Spanish  legend  is  singularly  close. — "  The  night 
ore  the  battle  was  fonght  at  the  Navas  de  Tolosa,  in  the 
d  of  the  night  a  mighty  sonud  was  heard  in  the  whole 
f  of  Leon,  as  if  it  luid  been  the  tramp  of  a  whole  army 
sing  through :  and  it  went  on  to  the  royal  monastery  of 
Ifiidro,  and  there  was  great  knocking  at  the  gate  thereof; 
1  they  called  to  a  priest  who  was  keeping  vigil  in  the 
irch,  and  told  him  Aat  the  captains  of  the  army  which  he 
ird  were  the  Cid  Ruy  Diaz,  and  Count  Ferran  Gonzalez ; 
i  that  they  came  to  call  up  King  Don  Fernando  the  Great, 
o  lay  buned  in  that  church,  thiat  he  might  go  with  them 
deliver  Spain.  And  on  the  morrow  that  great  battle  of  the 
nras  de  Tolosa  was  fought,  wherein  00,000  of  the  unbe- 
vers  were  slain,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  noblest 
Itles  ever  won  over  the  Moors."— Chronicle  ot  Cvd,  t\.  'iV. 
oceancdA.n,  1212, 
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Athenians.  Xerxes  acknowledged  the  advice  to  be 
good,  but  was  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  majority ; 
and  attributing  former  defeats  to  the  want  of  his  personal 
presence  and  encouragement,  he  determined  to  be  a  spec- 
tator of  the  battle,  which  was  ordered  to  take  place  upon 
the  morrow.  That  same  night  the  land  forces  marcned 
towards  the  Isthmus,  which  so  much  alarmed  the  Felo- 
ponnesianS)  already  discontented  and  uneasy  lest  they 
should  be  defeated  and  blockaded  in  Salamis,  that  the 
indecision  of  Eury blades  was  loudly  reprobated,  and  it 
was  tumultuously  resolved  not  to  stay  to  risk  a  battle  in 
behalf  of  an  already  conquered  country.  In  this  crisis 
Themistocles  had  recourse  to  a  measure  singularly  illus- 
trative of  the  bold  and  crooked  policy  which  be  loved  to 
pursue.  He  despatched  a  trusty  dependant  to  the  Hostile 
fleet,  to  say  that  the  Athenian  admiral ,  being  well  dis- 
posed to  the  king,  had  sent  him  to  give  information  that 
the  Greeks  were  on  the  point  of  flight ;  and  that  now 
was  the  time  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  because  they  were 
at  variance  with  each  other,  and  in  an  engagement  many 
would  espouse  the  Persian  cause.  The  bait  was  taken ; 
the  Persians  landed  a  detachment  on  tlie  little  blet  of 
Psyttaleia,  lying  between  Salamis  and  the  main,  to  over- 
power the  crews  of  any  vessels  that  might  be  driven 
ashore  there,  and  sent  a  force  round  Salamis  to  occupy 
the  other  end  of  the  strait  between  that  islet  and  the  con- 
tinent, in  which  the  Greeks  were  posted,  and  thus  de- 
prive them  of  the  possibility  of  retreat.  All  this  passed 
m  the  course  of  one  evening,  during  which  the  dissensions 
of  the  Greeks,  ignorant  that  they  were  blockaded,  had 
protracted  their  council  to  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  when 
Aristides,  sumamed  the  Just,  a  man  hostile  above  all 
others  to  Themistocles,  and  who,  through  his  influence, 
had  been  banished  from  Athens,  came  to  help  his  country 
in  her  distress  as  he  best  might,  and  forgot  all  private 
animosity  in  her  service.  Sailing  from  .S^ina,  he  fell  in 
with  the  enemy;  and  having  heard  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesians  were  urgent  to  retreat  upon  the  Isthmus,  he 
called  T/iemistocles  out  from  the  assembly  and  addressed 
^irn  thus :  "  It  becomes  u«  to  cotvl«;TvA,\iAVi  %!  other  sea- 
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s  and  at  this  also,  which  of  us  two  shall  most  benefit 
country."  He  added  that  they  were  now  surrounded, 
I  that  deliberation  concerning  flight  was  vain,  because 
rybiades  and  the  Corinthians  could  not  depart  if  they 
uld :  and  bid  Themistocles  inform  the  assembly  of 
s.  Themistocles  avowed  in  return  that  this  was  done 
his  own  contrivance,  adding,  that  since  the  Greeks 
uld  not  fight  of  their  own  good  will,  it  was  necessary 
compel  them ;  and  bid  Aristides  himself  carry  in  the 
mgs  to  the  council.  While  the  dispute  still  raged, 
ae  believing,  others  rejecting  the  intelligence,  it  was 
ifirmed  by  a  Tenian  vessel  which  deserted  from  the 
jmy. 

At  break  of  day,  October  20th,  b.c.  480,  if  we  may 

st  implicitly  to  chronologers,  they  prejxired  for  battle, 

1  were  no  sooner  in  motion  than  the  Persians  advanced 

meet  them,  Xerxes  being  stationed  at  the  foot  of 

ount  ^galeos,  near  the  poi*t  Phoron,'*  on  a  spot  which 

nmanded  a  view  of  the  scene  of  action.    The  wind  at 

It  hoar  mostly  blew  fresh  from  the  sea,  and  rolled  up 

trong  current ;  two  circumstances  which  gave  the  low- 

ilt  Grecian  ships  a  decided  advantage  over  their  loftier 

d  more  unwieldy  opponents.     For  a  naval  conflict  was 

iefly  carried  on  by  means  of  the  iron  beaks  with  which 

ssels'  bows  were  armed,  the  great  object  being  to  strike 

enemy  upon  the  side,  and  thus,  if  the  shock  were 

rect  and  violent,  sink  her  altogether,  or  at  all  events 

ish  away  her  oars,  and  thus  render  her  unmanageable. 

was  therefore  of  vital  importance  that  thev  should  rea- 

ly  obey  the  helm.     Now  a  side  wind  had  little  effect 

)on  the  Grecian  ships,  but  it  disordered  the  Persian, 

hich  were  built  high  in  the  bows  and  stem,  to  procure 

le  advantage  in  a  close  engagement,  when,  as  was  the 

der  usage,  ship  grappled  with  ship,  and  the  issue,  as  in 

land  battle,  depended  chiefly  upon  the  exertions  of  the 

savy-armed  soldiers:   and  by  disordering  them,  it  at 

ace  broke  the  momentum  of  their  charge,  and  exposed 

icm  to  what  was  so  much  dreaded,  an  oblique  attack. 

*  See  CoL  Leake  on  the  Attic  Demi.       * 
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The  Greeks,  when  fairly  confronted  with  the  first  mass 
of  the  hostile  fleet,  were  seized  with  something  like  a 
panic ;  and  reversing  the  action  of  their  oars  fell  back 
toward  the  land,  still  keeping  their  prows  turned  towards 
the  enemy.  Ameinias,  brother  to  the  poet  .^Elschylus, 
and  to  Cynaeetrus,  who  was  slain  at  Marathon  after  dis- 
tinguishing his  valour,  broke  the  spell  by  dashing  singly 
into  the  hostile  ranks ;  and  the  rest  then  followed  his 
example.  .It  was  said  that  at  this  moment  a  female 
figure  appearing  in  the  air  gave  the  word  to  charge  loud 
enough  for  the  whole  fleet  to  hear,  exclaiming  reproach- 
fully, **  How  long  for  shame  will  ye  yet  back  your 
vessels  ?"  The  event,  however,  seems  not  to  have  been 
very  long  doubtful.  The  Persians  came  to  the  attack 
without  order,  so  that  when  the  fii*st  line  was  routed, 
fresh  ships  crowding  up  from  the  rear,  and  eager  to  dis- 
tinguish themselves  under  the  eyes  of  their  soyereigD, 
ran  foul  of  their  comrades,  and  thus  completing  their 
wreck,  were  themselves  thrown  into  contusion,  and  ren- 
dered unable  to  attack  in  concert,  and  with  any  proba- 
bility of  success.  Numbers  of  ships  were  driven  ashore 
on  oalamb  and  destroyed,  and  while  the  action  was 
going  on  Aristides  landed  with  a  body  of  troops  upon 
3ie  i^and  Psyttaleia,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  rcr- 
sians  who  were  there,  under  the  very  eye  of  their  monarch. 
When  the  Persians  beean  to  fall  into  confusion,  the  ship 
of  Artemisia  was  hard  pressed  by  an  Athenian  galley 
commanded  by  Ameinias,  who  had  commenced  the 
action,  and  was  one  of  the  three  who  were  considered  to 
have  acquitted  themselves  best  in  the  conflict.  Being 
unable  to  retreat  for  the  press  of  friendly  vessels,  she 
steered  against  the  ship  of  Damasithymus,  prince  of 
Calynda  in  Lycia,  and  sunk  him  outright.  Whether 
chance  directed  her  against  his  vessel,  or  whether  she 
selected  it  on  account  of  any  previous  ill  will,  the  his- 
torian  professes  his  inability  to  inform  us ;  the  stratagem 
at  least  succeeded,  for  the  Athenian  took  it  for  granted 
that  he  was  pursuing  one  of  his  own  side  by  mistake,  and 
turned  to  seek  some  other  enemy.  On  seeing  this  feat, 
Xerxei,  who  was  eager  to  inquire  \>^  ^mVimsl  each  action 
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worthy  of  observation  was  performed,  expressed  his  ad- 
miration, sapposing  that  it  was  a  foe  that  had  perished, 
and  said  that  his  men  bad  turned  women,  and  his  women 
men.  No  historian  has  attempted  to  give*  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  such  a  scene  of  confusion  as  the  battle  must  have 
presented,  nor  has  any  statement  of  the  respective  losses 
of  the  combatants  been  preserved.  We  may  presume 
that  of  the  Persians  to  have  been  immense,  not  <mly  from 
the  strong  expression  of  .^schylus,'*'  that  the  sea  was 
scarce  visible  for  the  wrecks  and  gore  which  overspread 
it,  and  that  the  shores  were  covered  with  corpses,  but 
from  knowing  that,  when  collected  the  next  spring  at 
Samoa,  their  fleet  numbered  only  300  vessels.  Imme- 
diately afber  the  battle  the  remnant  of  the  armament  re- 

*  In  the  Persse,  a  tragedy  written  to  celebrate  the  over- 
throw of  Xerxes,  and  containing  a  magnificent  description  of 
the  battle  of  SaUunis,  of  which  the  poet  was  an  eye-witness, 
having  served  in  all  the  brilliant  actions  of  the  Persian  war, 
from  Marathon  to  Plateea.  The  passage  is  too  long  for  the 
whole  to  be  inserted,  but  the  description  of  the  first  onset  of 
the  Greeks  may  fiirnish  a  specimen  of  its  character. 

^  *'  But  when  the  white-horsed  mom  o'er  all  the  earth 
Shed  her  fiur  splendour,  from  the  Grecian  fleet 
A  mighty  sound  rose  tuneably,  to  wake 
The  deeping  Echo,  which  returned  a  loud 
Heart-cheermg  answer  from  the  island  rock. 
Confused  the  Persians  stood ;  for  not  for  flight 
The  Greeks  rang  forth  that  lofty  battle-shout, 
But  hurrying  on  rejoicing  to  the  fight 
With  high-souled  valour.    Then  &e  tnimpefs  clang 
Kindled  the  battle ;  then  the  word  was  given. 
And  the  quick  oars  with  one  united  stroke 
Dashed  into  spray  the  salt  resounding  surge, 
And  all  bore  down  in  sight.    The  right  wing  led 
First,  in-fair  order ;  the  main  armament 
Pressed  close  behind,  and  all  at  once  sent  forth 
A  mighty  shout ;  '  Chi,  children  of  the  Greeks, 
Set  free  your  country,  free  your  sons,  your  wives. 
The  temples  of  your  country's  gods,  the  toxnb^ 
Of  jour  fore&tbers^Uua  day  fights  for  «All.'  "     * 
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tumod  to  the  Hellespont,  so  broken  in  smrit,  that  upon 
the  sight  of  a  few  rocks  lying  near  ttie  promontory     \ 
Zcwter,  the  most  projecting  point  on  the  western  coast  of     1 
Attica,  they  mistook  them  tor  the  «nemy,  and  dispersed     | 
in  dismay.  : 

The  supernatural  appearance  at  the  moment  of  com-  | 
mencittg  tne  engagement  is  mentioned  by  Herodotns  in 
terms  that  leave  it  doubtful  whether  it  was  a  fiction  pro- 
pagated in  the  heat  of  action  to  remove  a  timidity  firtil  to 
the  Grecian  cause,  or  the  growth  of  later  times.  If  the 
former,  it  is  a  stratagem  creditable  to  the  ready  wit  of 
him  who  invented  it,  unless  we  rather  believe  it  to  have 
been  a  preconcerted  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  Athemn 
oommanders.  The  example  of  Pisistratus  will  prove  that 
such  a  fraud  was  not  alien  to  the  character  of  the  Athe- 
nians ;  and  a  similar  story  is  related  of  Peridea,  not  half 
a  century  later.  That  eminent  general  and  gtatesowm, 
previous  to  a  battle,  observed  a  df^  and  extensive  wood, 
consecrated  to  Pluto,  situated  so  as  to  be  visible  to  both 
armies  alike.  Within  its  shelter  he  staticmed  a  man  of 
eztraordinarpr  sjature,  whose  appearance  was  rendered 
more  imposing  by  all  that  dress  and  equiiMtse  could 
supply..  Hb  natural  height  increased  by  high-solcd 
buskins,  clothed  in  purple,  and  with  flowing  hair,  he  was 
placed  in  a  lofty  chanot  drawn  by  white  hortea,  with 
orders  to  advance  upon  the  signal  of  battle  beuig  given, 
and  call  upon  Pericles  by  name,  and  exhort  him  to  con- 
fidence by  the  assurance  that  the  gods  were  on  the  Athe- 
nian side.  The  etSdct  was  such  that  the  enemy  acarcc 
waited  for  the  first  flight  of  javelins  to  turn  their  badcs.* 
Not  less  useful  to  tho  Spanish  cause  was  the  belief  that 
Santiago  fought  upon  their  side  against  the  Moon. 
Ramiro,  king  of  Arragon,  had  fought  a  whole  di^  with 
the  Moors :  darkness  separated  the  combatants,  and  pre- 
served the  Christiau  power  from  dcstructioii.    The  king 

*  Frontinns,  StratMematioon,  lib.  I.  iL  la     Fnmtinos 
wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  first  centnry  of  the  Chrisfian 
en,  and  the  story,  as  flur  as  we  know,  is  not  noticed  earlier. 
limMj  therein  very  probalAy  \»e  fiQkn. 
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^  spent  the  first  part  of  the  night  in  deep  anxiety 
ming  the  fete  of  the  morrow,  was  at  length  over- 
by  sleep,  and  in  a  dream  saw  one  who  bade  him  be 
od  cheer,  for  that  Bssoredly  the  Christians  would 
lie  Tictory ;  and  declared  himself  to  be  the  Apostle 
3,  to  whose  ward  Spain  was  committed,  and  whose* 
Ttion  they  should  experience  on  the  morrow  pro- 
the^  pacmed  their  minds  by  wholesome  confession, 
fortified  with  the  hdy  sacrament,  advanced  with  a 
lope  to  the  renewal  of  the  firay.  The  king  com- 
aflted  his  dream  to  the  prelates  and  barons,  who 

the  assorance  with  joy,  and  having  obeyed  the 
.  injunctions,  charged  the  Saracens  in  the  name  of 
nd  St.  James  with  such  alacrity,  that  60,000  were 
^d  upon  the  field.  The  apostle  himself  was  con- 
ms  amidst  the  fight,  monntea  on  a  white  horse,  witii 
F-white  banner,  charged  with  a  red  cross.  From 
ime  it  has  been  usual  with  the  Spaniards  in  all 
I,  especially  ?nth  unbelievers  and  heathens,  to  call 
the  name  of  God  and  St.  James,  which  serves  them 
Bir  watdi-word.* 

■3  diswter  put  a  fintd  Atop  to  the  advance  of  the 
ois.  Xerxes,  wearied  and  discouraged  by  a 
of  misfortunes,  willingly  listened  to  a  proposal,  that 
ould  return  Inmself  to  Persia  with  the  bulk  of  the 

and  leave  his  brother-in-law,  Mardonius,  with 
00  picked  men,  to  complete  the  reduction  of 
».  One  story  runs,  that  he  <»x)ssed  the  Helles- 
Rdthout  fieet  or  army  in  an  open  boat :  but  not  the 
Mt  ooontenance  is  given  by  Herodotus  to  this  re- 
which  probacy  has  no  other  foundation  than  the 
08  common  to  stoi^-tellers  in  all  ages,  of  adding 
lent  to  what  is  in  itself  sufficiently  striking.  His 
it  was  protected  by  60,000  men  detached  by  Mar- 
B ;  but  the  sufiierings  of  the  multitude  who  followed 
and  of  whom  no  care  could  be  taken,  were  dread- 
They  left  behind  them  a  track,  like  that  of  locusts  ; 
the  grass  and  bark  of  trees  were  devoured ;  and 

\  Vasmta,  Hispaoise  Chromcon. 
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disease,  the  natural  consequence  of  cold  and  hunger, 
carried  off  thousands  whom  the  sword  and  famine  had 
spared. 

Xerxes  seems  to  have  entirely  abandoned  Attica,  so 
that  ihe  Athenians  returned  without  further  contest  to 
their  homes :  not,  indeed,  to  enjoy  them  in  quiet,  but  to 
give  a  fresh  example  of  dbinterestedness  and  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  their  allies  requited  by  ingratitude  little 
short  of  treachery.  Mardonius  wintered  in  Thessaljr, 
but,  early  in  the  spring,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  detach,  if 
possible,  Athens  from  the  Grecian  cause.  Xerxes,  he 
said,  had  ordered  him  to  announce  that  their  offences 
should  be  fully  forgiven,  their  territory  restored,  and  in- 
creased by  any  other  which  they  might  chooee,  their 
temples  rebuilt,  and  their  independence  secured,  if  they 
would  only  make  submission  to  the  king.  '*  Why  then," 
he  added,  '*  are  you  so  frenzied  as  to  continue  a  war,  in 
which  you  cannot  conquer,  nor  yet  resist  for  ever  ?  For 
you  know  the  multitude  and  the  exploits  of  Xerxes' 
army,  and  have  heard  what  force  is  now  under  my  com- 
mand ;  and  if  you  should  vanquish  me,  which,  however, 
you  have  no  ground  to  hope,  still  you  will  be  attacked 
bj^  another  armament  many  times  as  great."  The 
friendly  envoy,  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  vain 
added  his  own  persuasions  to  these  tempting  offers :  the 
reply  is  worthy  of  being  preserved.  "  We  know  that 
the  power  of  the  Mede  is  many  times  greater  than  our 
own,  so  that  it  was  unnecess^  to  reproach  us  there- 
'with  ;  but  yet,  being  ardentiy  desirous  of  liber^,  we 
will  defend  ourselves  as  best  we  may.  Tell  Mardonius, 
therefore,  that  the  Athenians  say,  so  long  as  the  sun 
shall  run  his  present  course,  we  never  wifl  submit  our- 
selves to  Xerxes,  but  will  march  against  him,  relying  on 
the  gods,  who  fight  for  us,  and  the  heroes ;  whose  tem- 
ples and  images  he,  holding  them  in  no  respect,  has 
Durnt."  To  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  sent  a  pressing 
embassy  to  remind  them  of  their  obligations  to  support 
the  confederate  cause,  and,  professing  sympathy  and 
regret  for  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained,  offered  to 
support  tbar  women  and  thoeeivWiv^c^  unserviceable 
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war,  they  replied  in  a  similar  tone,  that  no  wealth 
lid  bribe  them  to  be  accessory  to  the  enslaving  of 
ecc ;  and  that  to  ayenge  the  insulted  honour  of  tiieir 
i  was  a  sacred  duty:  they  declined,  though  witiii 
iks,  the  offer  of  assistance  to  support  their  families, 
only  requested,  that  since  their  reply  would  unques« 
ably  produce  an  immediate  invasion,  the  Lacedaemo* 
IS  would  be  ready  at  the  first  notice  to  march  into 
)tia,  and  save  them,  if  possible,  from  being  again 
ged  to  abandon  their  country.* 
a  return  for  this  devotion,  the  Spartans,  as  before, 
$red  Mardonius  unopposed  to  occupy  Attica,  and, 
loved  by  the  pressing  entreaties  of  the  Athenians, 
r  remiuned  at  home,  until  it  was  suggested  that  to 
ify  the  Isthmus  would  be  of  little  use,  if  the  sea 
e  left  free  to  the  barbarians  by  the  defection  of  the 
er  half  of  the  Grecian  fleet.  This  observation  pro* 
3d  immediate  efiect,  and  an  army  of  5000  Spartans 
35,000  Helots  was  instantly  despatched,  though  not 
1  the  Persian  invasion  had  again  compelled  the 
lenians  to  remove  their  families  and  effects  to  Salamis. 
:t[onius,  finding  the  Athenians  immovable,  burnt  the 
,  which  he  luid  hitherto  spared,  and  retreated  into 
otia,  as  ofiering  a  better  field  for  the  evolutions  of  his 
dry.  There  this  eventful  war  was  closed  by  the 
•ious  victory  of  Platsea.  • 

(ut  it  is  not  to  Salamis  and  to  Plateea  that  we  wbh 
3cially  to  direct  the  reader's  admiration,  for  military 
ue  is  a  plant  of  hardy  and  extensive  p^wth.  It  is 
spectacle  of  a  nation  once  and  agam  quitting  an 
eared  home  (and  there  is  much  of  misery  comprised 
these  few  words)  in  preference  to  owning  a  foreign 
»ter ;  and  persevering  m  its  exalted  course,  unchanged 
n  by  the  ingratitude  and  injustice  of  those  country- 
a  for  whose  welfare,  conjointly  with  its  own  liberty, 
rejected  the  most  tempting  offers  of  wealth  and 
irity,  to  which  we  look  as  the  best  justification  of 
se  high-flown  eulogiums  which  the  later  Athenians 

^    *  Hervd^  viii,  c  140 — 144. 
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beitowed  so  liberally  upon  tfaeir  anoeston.  In  seeking 
for  a  parallel  case  in  moKlem  historj,  the  eonfla^tion^ 
Moscow  at  ODce  suggests  itself;  but  the  obscanty  whidi 
iBYolves  the  origin  of  that  remarkable  and  important 
event  renders  it  impos^ble  to  detennine  how  far  the 
same  spirit  prompteid  the  one  and  the  other  sacrifice ; 
and  the  recent  occurrence  and  notoriety  of  the  latter 
furnishes  an  additional  reason  for  pa«ng  it  over.  In  its 
place,  tiierefore,  we  shall  select  the  most  striking  ind- 
dent,  perhaps,  in  the  long  and  glorious  war  waged  by 
the  Low  Countries  for  the  recovery  of  their  liberties  :— 
the  siege  of  Leyden,  in  the  year  1574,  when  the  Dutch, 
in  greater  straits  than  tb^  Athenians,  and  unable 
either  to  defend  or  abandon  their  country,  called  in  the 
powers  of  nature  to  their  assistance,  and  sank  it  under 
the  waters,  rather  than  surrender  its  strongholds  to  the 
Spanish  tyrant. 

^*  Now  follows  the  Siege  of  Leyden,  which  was  parti- 
cularly memorable  for  the  condition  of  the  suoooor, 
which  80  altered  the  order  of  affiiirs,  as  the  beaiegers  be- 
came besieged;  and  look, — what  unhappy  suooess  the 
assailed  expected,  the  assailant  made  trial  of  the  very 
same.  Leyden  is  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  HoUand ;  it 
is  seated  low,  amonsst,  as  may  be  said,  a  labyrinth  of 
channels,  part  of  which  are  running,  part  standing 
waters,  and  which  cut  through  the  territories  thereof  on 
all  sides.  The  Rhine  runs  through  it  with  one  of  its 
branches,  which  now  is  the  weakest,  but  hath  formerly 
been  the  most  frequented ;  though  this  retain  its  aneieiit 
name,  whereas  the  rest,  as  the^  draw  near  the  sea, 
diange  it  into  that  of  other  nvers.  So  many  other 
channels  are  derived  from  this  branch  within  the  town 
itself  in  several  parts,  as  the  space,  which  is  there  broken 
off  by  the  islands,  is  in  a  sort  larger  than  what  is  united 
to  the  continent.  But  if  it  be  divided  by  so  many 
channels,  it  is  rejoined  by  many  more  bridges.  CNT 
which  there  are  about  an  hundred  and  fifty,  where  they 
may  serve  dther  for  use  or  (Huament ;  and  the  moit  oi 
them  are  oF  stone.  The  town  is  well  peopled ;  her 
streets  are  large  buildings,  weV\  i^cAaaVs^x  \t  is  well 
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kked  round  about;  her  ditch  is  everywhere  deep-; 
I  in  &»  she  is  in  all  drcumstaoces  of  sadi  condition, 
liie  lung's  men  had  good  reason  to  use  all  endeavours 
gsan  her,  as  also  the  rebels  to  keep  possesBion  of 

'<  The  royalists  betook  themsdves  with  diligence  to  be 
sters  of  all  avenues,  whereby  succour  mignt  be  kept 
m  the  town.  The  parts  thereabouts  (as  hath  been 
1)  are  Ml  of  channels  and  rivers :  whonefore  it  was 
»ught  necessary  to  block  up  all  passages  with  sundry 
ts,  by  which  tlie  dtj  might  oe  come  to,  either  by  land 

water ;  BO  asy  ere  kmg,  there  were  little  less  than 
ij"  forts  built  round  about  it,  whereby  almost  all 
fsibility  of  reHeiiziff  it  was  taken  away.  The  Ley- 
lists  this  meanwhile  were  not  wanting  on  theur  parts 

preparing  for  de^Efice.  And  judging  that  the 
ruists  intended  niher  to  take  the  town  by  famine 
n  by  the  sword,  they  thought  it*  not  convenient  to 
eive  many  foreign  sddiers  into  the  citr ;  as  well  the 
ger  to  preserve  their  victuals,  as  for  that  they  hoped 
y  had  men  enough  of  theur  own  to  raaintam  and 

«9Miit* 

^'  John  Douza,  a  £eudgus  Latin  poet  in  those  days, 
-y  nobly  bom,  and  of  other  high  deserts,  had  the 
«f  government  of  the  afi&irs  of  the  dty.  He  failed 
t  in  acting  his  part  well ;  he  still  encouraged  the 
ydenists,  imd  fed  them  with  hopes  that  the  other  cities 
»uld  speedily  join  with  them,  and  relieve  them.    In 

*  The  dtiasDS  replied  to  a  summons  to  surrender,  that 
!y  would  not  lack  food,  while  thdr  left  arms  renudned, 
t  feed  on  tbem^  and  fight  for  liberty  with  thdr  right, 
rada,  de  BeUo  Bdgico,  lib.  viii.  Vaunts  of  this  kind  are 
Bgerous:  the  Leydemsts,  however,  did  no  discredit  to 
nis.  It  was  a  maxim  of  the  Marshal  de  Grammont,  that 
j^vernor  who  began  by  making  a  great  to-do,  and  burnt 
s  suburbs  to  make  a  brilliant  defence,  ^erally  ended  by 
ikxng  a  very  bad  one.  See  the  M^moires  de  Grammon^ 
tap.  viii^  where  there  is  a  capital  story  of  the  ^jbUkoX^^^ 
Qoe  df  Lerid%  by  Deo  Gregono  Briee,  beaiinf^  vgooi  ^&&& 

&A  ■  j 
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oonfirmatioa  of  HuSj  sometiiiies  letters,  iometimes  mes- 
Btges  came  from  without,  and  some  news  was  conningly 
n^ed  witiun  the  town  itself:  though  it  were  very  true, 
that  Orange  and  the  rest  of  the  rebels  in  that  province 
laboured  nothing  more  than  how  to  keep  a  place  of  such 
consequence  still  at  their  devotion.  Twas  now  the 
month  of  August ;  and  the  Leydenists  began  already  to 
sttfierwant  of  victuals.  Therefore  the  states  of  the 
country  met  to  treat  of  so  weighty  a  business,  and  to 
find  out  some  way  whereby  the  city  might  be  relieved ; 
and  this  afiair  bc^an  to  be  mightily  earnest  The  de- 
puties differed  in  their  opinions,  some  thought  that  the 
town  might  be  the  easiliest  got  into  by  making  a  gallant 
assault  by  land,  others  held  it  might  better  te  relieved 
by  some  river  or  channel ;  but  die  greatest  part  con- 
cluded that  there  was  small  hopes  of  doing  it  either  one 
vfay  or  other,  the  king's  men  having  so  strongly 
fortified  them^lves  everywhere.  Lewis  JBoisot,  admural 
of  Holland,  chanced  to  be  at  this  meeting ;  a  man  very 
expert  in  maritime  afiairs,  of  a  manlike  spirit  and  good 
at  execution ;  and  one  who  was  very  well  esteemed  of 
over  all  the  province.  He,  whilst  they  were  hottest  ia 
the  variety  of  their  opinions,  stept  forth  to  propound  his, 
and  began  to  speak  thus : — 

^'  ^  I  wish  that  our  own  misfortunes  did  not  too  de* 
plorably  teach  us  how  perverse  the  fury  of  the  sea 
proves  sometimes  to  our  countries.  Who  sees  not  how 
we  are  daily  inforced  to  oppose  our  industry  to  the 
threats  thereof  ?  Nor  have  our  mountidnous  banks  been 
sufficient  so  to  curb  the  tempest  of  her  waves,  but  that 
sometime  she  hath  swallowea  up  whole  islands  on  some 
sides,  and  caused  miserable  and  unheard-of  ruins  in  other 
parts.  We  are  now  to  seek  for  remedy,  in  this  our 
present  necessity,  from  these  evils  which  do  so  often 
afflict  us.  Let  nature  work  the  same  effect  to-day,  for 
our  good,  which  she  useth  upon  so  many  other  occasions 
to  do  for  our  hurt.  And  by  those  weapons  wherewith 
she  makes  war  against  us,  let  us  by  her  example  make 
trar  upon  our  enemies.  Every  oxv«  knows  that  at  the 
two  equinoxials  of  the  yeartYve  ocean  s^^^«*Xx^t^aas*ri 
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upon  our  coasts ;  and,  by  the  season  of  the  year, 

are  shortly  to  expect  the  effects  thereof.      My 

isel  shall  therefore  oe,  that  we  may  immediately,  at 

high  tides,  begin  to  let  the  waters  loose  into  the 

hbouring  ground  of  Leyden  :  greater  tides  will  here- 

r  follow.     And  thus,  turning  the  siege  upon  the 

egers,  we  may  hope  to  destroy  our  enemies  within 

:  own  works,  and  at  the  same  time  to  free  the  city 

I   all  danger.      It  may  be  thought  impossible  to 

ve  it  by  land,  or  by  the  ordinary  way  of  channels 

ivers  ;  whereas,  by  the  way  which  1  have  prescribed, 

may  belieye  that  our  enterprise  will  be  smiled  on 

uccess.     It  will  be  in  our  power  to  let  in  the  inun- 

3n  where  we  please.      We  shall  see  the   enemy 

igely  astonished  and  confused  between  the  shame  of 

idoning  the  siege  and  the  horror  of  continuing  it, 

being  forced  at  last  to  fly,  we  shall  see  our  own 

pons    and    those   of  nature  conspire  together   in 

ghtering  them  on  all  sides ;  and  shall  see  that  pun- 

lent  justly  transferred  on  them  which  they  with  open 

ence  prepared  for  the  innocent.     The  country  which 

1  be  drowned  will  doubtlessly  be  somewhat  inda- 

;ed  thereby  ;  but  who  would  not  bear  with  such  an- 

mvenience,  whereby  their  country  shall  receive  so 

it  a  benefit  ?     On  the  contrary,  whose  hair  will  not 

id  on  end  to  think,  that,  after  the  loss  of  Harlem  and' 

jcyden,  all  the  whole  province  will  shortly  remain  at 

cruel  will  of  the  Spaniards  ?     We  must  sometimes 

wicked  to  be  good.    How  oft  do  we  cut  ofi*  some  one 

nber  for  the  welfare  and  safeguard  of  the  rest  of  the 

iy  ?     Yet  this  evil  will  not  prove  finally  so  great,  but. 

t  it  will  in  time  be  paid  with  great  usury.     Some 

rldly  actions  prove  so  memorable,  as  they  strike  envy 

nb;  and  add  new  tongues  to  fame.    This  of  ours  will 

tainly  be  such,  and  will  be  everywhere  highly  cele- 

.ted.     I,  who  so  boldly  give  the  advice,  do  as  confi- 

itly  pronounce  the  augury ;  and  hope  that  the  event 

1  crown  both  of  them  with  fortunate  success.' 

"At  the  hearing  of  so  strange  a  propoa\t\ow,^^ 

/Hities  were  much  confused,  whether  tVvey    ^<ac** 
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accept  of  it  or  reject  it.    But  it  is  oft-times  seen  that 
need,  passing  into  necessity,  necesdtv  passeth  ludulv 
into  desperation.    And  thus  it  proved  in  what  we  sbsll 
now  relate.    For  all  of  them,  joining  at  last  in  oiHmoo 
that  Leyden  was  not  to  be  freed  by  any  other  way  thsa 
by  what  Boisot  had  propounded,  it  was  resolved  that  at 
all  adventures,  thev  would  follow  his  advice.    The  diief 
banks  or  ditches  of  the  Meuse  and  Isell  between  Hotter- 
dam  and  Tergowe,  were  presently  cut  in  divers  places; 
and  at  the  high  tide  the  waters  began  to  break  in  every- 
where, and  overflow  all  the  grounds  which  lie  between 
Tersowe,  Rotterdam,  Delf,  and  Leyden.    At  the  aght 
of  this  unlooked-for  inundation,  the  Spaniards  were  at 
first  much  astonished ;  bat  they  were  soon  aware  of  the 
enemies'  design.    The  king's  forts  were  very  many,  as 
we  have  said,  and  divers  of  them  were  sesUed  in  the 
lowest  places.    These  the  inundation  did  quickly  reach, 
and  tlierefore  they  were  quickly  forsaken,  and  tlu)fie  who 
kept  them  went  to  join  with  those  that  kept  the  chiefest 
forts,  which  were  so  placed  as  the^  might  be  the  more 
easily  maintained.      This  meanwhile,  when  once  the 
enemy  had  pitched  upon  the  aforesaid  resolution,  they 
applied  themselves  apace  to  get  together  great  store  of 
vessels  which  should  be  fittine  to  relieve  I^yden.  They 
were  very  careful  to  build  mem  with  shallow  bottoms, 
to  the  end  that  they  might  pass  over  such  grounds  where 
the  waters  were  shallowest :  the  greatest  part  of  them 
were  built  in  Rotterdam  by  reason  of  the  nearness  and 
opportunity  of  its  situation.    Whole  Holland  was  in 
great  expectation  what  the  success  would  prove,  and 
merefore  people  flocked  from  all  parts  to  help  to  build 
boats  ;  many  of  which  were  to  be  in  the  form  of  gallies 
with  oars,  to  the  end  that  they  miffht  the  easier  ^t  by 
the  passes,  and  assault  ^e  forts,  wnich  were  yet  m  the 
royalists*  possession.    These  boats  were  therefore  fur- 
nished witn  many  pieces  of  artillerv,  and  such  people  as 
were  judged  fit  to  nght.    Whilst  tn(^  were  making  this 
preparation,  the  admiral  of  Holiana  endeavoured,  with 
some  ships  prepared  .for  that  .'purpose,  to  force  certain 
passes,  and  to  otvm;  some  auccoux  m\x»\A^^»OL\  ^qk  the 
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eged  suffered  yery  much  for  want  of  Tictiials,  and 
verv  earnestly  sdiicit  succour.  But  lus  deaign  did 
at  that  time  take  effect ;  for  the  waters  were  not  yet 
*ar  increased,  as  that  his  yessels  could  come  near 
den.  All  Holland  joined  therefore  in  their  prayen, 
:  the  sea  might  suddenly  swell  higher ;  and  that  the 
?inoe,  by  raiaing  the  siege  of  Leyden,  might  receifa 
lesired  a  misfortune. 

On  the  other  side,  the  king's  men  were  not  want- 
in  securing  their  forts,  and  repairing  them  with 
h,  hay,  and  whatsoever  else  they  could  come  by  of 
t  commodious ;  and  hoping  .that  the  waters  would 
U  no  higher,  they  perraaded  themselves  that  they 
old,  withm  a  few  days,  finish  their  business.  Th^ 
f  well  knew  the  townsmen's  necessities;  and  that 
their  victuals  being  already  spent,  the  afiairs  within 
"6  drawing  to  great  extremity.  While  both  sides 
«  in  these  hopes  and  fears,  the  time  came  wherein 
ore,  by  way  of  her  hidden  causes,  was  likewise  to 
rk  her  effects.  About  the  end  of  September  the  sea 
;an  to  swell  ezoeedin^y,  according  as  she  useth  to  do 
that  season  of  the  year;  and  pouring  in  at  the  high 
3S,  no  longer  waves,  but  even  mountains  of  waters, 
2  the  most  inward  channels  and  rivers,  made  so  great 
inundation,  as  all  the  country  about  Leyden  seemed 
be" turned  into  a  sea.*  It  cannot  be  said  how  much 
i  rebels  were  hereby  encouraged,  and  the  kind's  men 
cooraged.  The  former  came  presently  forth  with 
nr  fleet,  which  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  and 
y  bottoms,  a  great  part  whereof  were  made  like  gal- 
i;  and  to  these  were  added  many  other  boats  which 
rved  only  to  carry  victuals.  The  whole  fleet  vras  thus 
mnUed  together  about  the  beginning  of  October,  and 
t  to  water  in  good  order,  to  execute  their  designed 
lief:  the  galUes  went  on  the  outsides ;  the  other  greater 
sseb,  which,  if  need  should  b^  were  to  pky  upon  the 
rts  in  the  midst ;  and  those  which  bore  the  victuals  m 

*  Strada  says,  with  an  expression  of  incredulity  however^ 
at  by  means  of  iiiif  loaodiUion  vessels  came  wex-VisA  V^ 
^/daa  Hvm  a  distance  offyrty  miles. 
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the  rear.  But  there  was  no  occasion  of  any  great  con- 
tention :  for  the  king's  men,  having  valiantly  defended 
themselves  in  sundry  places,  considering  that  they  were 
not  now  to  fight  with  men,  but  with  the  elements, 
thought  rather  how  to  withdraw  themselves  into  places 
of  safety,  than  rashly  to  oppose  the  enemy.  Yet  they 
could  not  forego  their  fortifications,  neither  so  soon  nor 
in  so  good  order,  but  that  many  of  them  remained  a  prey 
either  to  the  sword  or  to  the  water.  And  truly  it  was  a 
miserable  spectacle  to  behold  from  all  parts,  one  'slain, 
another  drowned ;  and  many  endeavour  to  save  them- 
selves in  the  highest  places,  where,  when  they  were 
freed  from  the  waters,  they  were  inexorably  slfun  by 
the  enemy.*  'Tis  said  that  above  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
king's  men  perisht  thus,  and  most  of  them  Spaniards; 
as  those  who  were  chiefly  employed  in  ordering  the 
siege,  and  who  desirous  to  bear  away  the  greatest  eloiy, 
fell  into  the  greatest  misfortune.  Thus  was  Leyden  at 
last  relieved,  after  five  months'  siege,  to  the  exceeding 
ereat  joy  of  the  rebels  and  all  that  ravoured  them.  But 
howsoever,  the  memory  of  this  siege  remained  a  long 
time  very  sorrowful  in  the  city ;  for  about  ten  thoustrnd 
died  within  the  town  of  hunger  and  other  sufferings; 
and  all  the  most  unclean  and  vilest  nourishment  was 
already  so  consumed  when  the  relief  was  brought  in, 
and  the  besieged  resolving  rather  to  die  than  to  yield ; 
nothing  was  expected  but  that  the  city  should  give  up 
her  last  breath,  and  remaining  a  miserable  carcaaa,  should 
be  buried  within  her  own  wsuls  and  houses,  "f 

*  The  Dutch  annoyed  the  Spaniards  much  with  sharp 
hooks  &stened  to  poles  or  ropNes,  by  which  they  drew  op 
the  Spaniards  into  their  shipping.  One  Peter  Borgia  was 
caught  up  with  four  hooks  into  a  vessel  holding  six  or  seven 
men,  and  supposed  to  be  mortallj^  hurt :  but  presently,  while 
they  were  deeply  engaged  in  fishing  fbr  more  men,  he  caught 
tip  a  battle-axe,  and  set  on  them  from  behind  with  such  fbry , 
that  he  killed  three,  and  frightened  the  rest  overboard,  and 
thus  carried  off  to  the  S^ish  camp  a  vessel  laden  with  pn>- 
yiaojiB.'^Strada,  Bell  Belq.  lib.  viii. 
f  BentivogUo,  Hist  of  Wan  in  FltAden,  Englished  by 
Ifeniyr  Earl  of  Monmouth,  1698. 
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In  this  siege  the  Spanish  general  committed  a  fatal 
error  in  not  trying  an  assault,  which  might  probably  have 
succeeded,  since  there  were  no  regular  troops  within  the 
town ;  a  body  of  English  auxiliaries  who  were  placed  in 
advance  near  Gouda,  and  intended  by  the  rrince  of 
Orange  to  form  the  garrison  of  Levden,  when  dislodged, 
having  behaved  so  iU  in  the  first  skirmish,  that  the  citi- 
zens refused  them  entrance  within  the  wails.  And  this 
step,  which  might  have  been  their  ruin,  became  the 
cause  of  their  safety,  for  the  additional  number  of  con- 
sumers must  have  brought  their  provisions  to  an  ^earlier 
end,  besides  that  no  troops,  comparatively  uninterested 
in  the  event,  would  have  endured  the  extremity  of  dis- 
tress to  which  the  men  of  Leyden  were  reduced.  Of 
the  amount  of  their  suffering,  which  the  Italian  historian 
just  quoted  barely  notices,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to 
form  a  fuller  idea  by^a  few  particulars  derived  from  other 
authorities. 

*^  With  extreme  impatience  they  now  expected  the 
approach  of  those  tides  which  are  commonly  the  object 
of  their  dread  and  terror.  The  situation  of  the  besieged 
was  become  the  most  desperate  and  deplorable.  Dunng 
seven  weeks  there  had  not  been  a  morsel  of  bread  within 
the  city  ;  and  the  only  food  had  been  the  roots  of  herbs 
and  weeds,  and  the  flesh  of  dogs  and  horses.  Even  all 
these  were  at  length  consumed,  and  the  people  reduced 
to  live  on  soup  made  of  the  hides  of  animals  which  had 
been  killed.  A  pestilence  succeeded  to  the  famine,  and 
carried  off  in  a  few  weeks  some  thousands  of  the  in- 
habitants. Those  who  survived,  overwhelmed  with  an- 
guish at  the  dismal  scenes  which  they  daily  beheld, 
were  scarcely  able  to  perform  the  mournful  office  of 
burying  Uie  dead.  In  this  dreadful  situation  they  saw 
from  their  walls  the  flags  and  sails  of  the  vessels  destined 
for  their  relief,  but  had  the  mortification  to  perceive  that 
it  was  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  approach.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  some  of  the  people,  finding  their 
misery  greater  than  they  were  able  to  endure,  should 
have  entertained  the  thoughts  of  surrendering  ih&  Iq^w 
to  the  cDemy,    Some  conspiracies  were  aj^'usi  iQirffikR^ 
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ior  iStm  pnrpote,  but  tiiey  were  diioofered  and  defetted 

S^be  Tig^haee  of  Doutty  npported  by  m  grmi  vmjantf 
the  people,  to  whon  neitiwr  the  peftuence,  aor  mh 
■diie,  nor  oettii  in  its  most  faideooi  namm^  ap|Mued  lo 
dreadfol  as  tbe  tyranny  of  tlie  Spaniaida. 

*'  A  great  somber  <n  people  baring  eone  one  di^  in  a 
tmnultiioai  manner  to  a  magiatiate  whoie  name  wm 
Adrian,  exclaiming  that  he  ooriit  either  to  gi?e  tiMBi 
Ibod,  or  deliv^  the  town  into  the  handf  oi  tks  enemy: 
*  I  hajne  adteaonly  awora,'  he  re^tied,  *  that  I  will  neftr 
anrrender  myam  or  my  Mbw-eitiaens  to  the  creel  and 
pwridioai  Spaniard ;  and  I  will  aooner  die  Aan  Tiolata 
my  oath.  1  liaTe  no  food,  elae  I  waM  give  it  yoa. 
But  if  my  deadi  can  be  of  on  to  yon,  take,  tear  ae  in 
piecea,  and  derour  me ;  I  ahall  die  wilii  mtiafiMtei,  if 
t  know  timt  by  my  death  I  shall  for  one  omneat  itUeie 
yoa. from  yoer  direfal  uecomHy.'  By  tide  extnaordiMnr 
answer,  the  people,  strudL  with  astonishment^  were  •• 


ienced,  and  uieir  fory  was  for  aoaM  tune  appeased.'* » 

In  d^uilt  of  abetter  parallel  to  the  batde  of  flrimia, 
we  oonclnde  this  diapter  with  iht  o^eiUnww  of  tiw 
Spanish  Annada.  The  pomta  of  rescmbisnoe,  aaah  ai 
4aey  are,  are  sufficiently  obriona  and  genend,  asMl  eon* 
sttt  in  the  nmgnitnde  of  the  mteresfes  at  alake,  in  the  abk 
crity  rimwn  by  the  Eng^  as  well  aa  by  Ihe  Atfaeidsn 
people,  and  in  the  ngnal  defoat  of  the  graaler  fay  the 
lem  force.    We  may  also  direct  attention  to  the 


aianoe,  that  in  each  case  tiie  defeated  fleet  waa  anpevlor 
to  its  antagonist  in  the  balk  no  lem  than  the  nsunber  of 
its  ships,  and  in  each  case  owed  its  destmction  i 
that  rery  siqieriority ;  the  lighter  and  awre  mi 
vessels  proring  an  over-nMteh  for  thdr  fomddaible- 
lookmg  opponents.  The  incident,  however,  is  suffiaendy 
striking  to  deserve  notice,  even  if  tiie  reeemUanee  were 
weaker,  and  if  national  vanity  called  lem  strongly  for  iH 
insertion ;  independently  of  whidi  we  have  aoase  plea* 
sore  in  giving  the  following  high-sGoading  spmimcin  of 
a  cotttemponry  historian,  who  has  amiimiwied  all  has 

«  Watam'iHklLetTOilU^IL 
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T8  to  match  the  dignity  of  his  subject  by  ii»  elera- 
>f  his  rtvle. 

^Ithougn  this  present  yeere  1687  were  hat*  as  the 

of  the  next  ensuing  jeere  1589,  concerning  whidi 

e  mtny  andent  and  strange  prophecies  in  diTera 

jages,  and  many  excellent  astronomers  of  ^sundry 

ms,  had  in  yery  plain  termes  foretold,  that  the  yeere 

i  shonld  be  most  fiitall  and  ominous  nnto  all  estates, 

lading  in  these  words,  or  to  the  like  efieet,  yiz. 

d  if  in  that  yeere  the  world  doe  not  perish  and  utterly 

y,  yet  empires  dl,  and  kingdomes  after  shall,  and 

■n  to  ruse  himsdf  shall  know  no  winr,  and  tiiat  for 

after  h  shall  be  called  the  yeere  of  wonder,'  &c., 

for  dirers  jreeres  past,  l^  reason  of  the  afwesaid 

srall  predictions,  all  Europe  stood  at  gaze,  vehe- 

tly  expeetmg  more  strange  and  terrible  alterations. 

I  in  iraperiall  and  regall  estates,  than  erer  happened 

3  the  worid  began.     Which  sa3rd  nniTersall  terror 

this  present  veere  half  abated,  and  plainel;^  dis* 

rred  that  England  Jwas  the  maine  subject  of  that 

I's  operation:  for  albeit,  the  Spanish  proyisicm  for 

e  yeeres  past  were  discerned  to  oe  wonderous  great, 

spedall  service  by  sea  and  land,  yet  used  they  all 

nUe  secrecy  ooncenring  their  intent,  until  they  were 

y  furnished. 

'The  queene  and  comiccll,  for  two  yeeres " space, 
led  the  ministers  to  manifest  unto  their  congregations 
forious  purpose  of  the  Spanish  king,  dukes  of  Parma 
I  Goyse,  with  tiie  dangerous  disshnulation  of  the 
mch  king,  by  whose  paines  and  industry  the  whole 
■monality  heaane  of  fone  hearte  and  nund,  and  began 
retaine  a  stronger  opinion  touching  the  Spaniiuds 
tied  resolution  for  the  invasion  of  England,  than  either 
sene  or  councell.  The  English  nation  were  so  com* 
led  in  heart,  that  I  here  confesse  I  want  art  lively  to 
presse  the  sympathy  of  love  between  the  subjects 
a  the  sovereigne. 

"  This  yeere  1687,  being  fully  spent,  and  each  man's 
nd,  more  fOTward  tiuui  the  spring,  of  infinite  deeixe  t^ 
apple  with  d»e  mtemie,  amt  many  mustecB  XnAei  ^ 
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hone  and  foote,  and  due  sotYey  of  England's  diirfest 
strength,  to  wit,  navigation,  captaines,  commandefs, 
leaders,  and  fit  officers  were  appobted  unto  thdr  aeweM 
diarges,  oyer  all  which  land  forces,  Robert  Earie  of 
Leicester  was  lord  general],  and  Hemy  Lord  Hoansdon 
was  generall  for  the  queenes  person. 

<'  Cities,  counties,  townes  and  villages,  the  dnque' 
pOTts,  and  all  other  havens  of  England,  manifested  ai 
great  forwardnesse  in  their  lealous  lore  and  datie,  as 
either  subjects  could  perform  ot  prince  expect  To 
single  out  the  admirable  dexterity  and  bounty  of  any 
one  particular  place,  or  people,  were  apparent  wronff  to 
all,  yet  for  a  taste  of  truetn  in  all,  thus  mudi  may  bee 
sayd  for  London.  After  the  counoell  had  dmnwamded 
what  the  citty  would  doe  in  their  prince  and  ooantiyes 
right,  the  lord  maior  and  aldermen  humblj  besought 
their  honours  to  set  downe  what  their  wisedomes  tiiougfat 
requisite  in  such  a  case :  the  lords  demanded  fiv^  thou- 
sand men,  and  fifteene  ships ;  the  city  craved  two  days 
respite  for  answere,  whicn  was  granted,  and  tiien  en- 
treated their  lordships,  in  siene  of  their  perfect  love  and 
loyaltie  to  their  pnnce  and  country,  kmdiy  to  aooppt 
tenne  thousand  men  and  thirty  shippeSyampfyfunushed. 
And  even  as  London  London*like  gave  presideoty  the 
whole  kingdomo  kept  true  ranke  and  equipage. 

''The  whole  nobility,  most  nobler  luce  tiieasaelivs, 
and  like  planets  of  the  higher  orbes,  m  kind  coi^mielioD 
knit  their  hearts  in  one,  whose  princely  vakrar  equall- 
ing their  love,  assured  their  soveraigne  of  triomphant 
victory.*' 

The  Enfflish  fleet  was  divided  into  two  aouadroiiSy 
one  under  Lord  Henry  Seymour  of  sixteen  snipe,  ap- 
pointed to  watch  the  narrow  seas,  and  prevent  eonmnt- 
nication  between  the  Armada  and  the  Duke  of  Parma, 
then  commanding  in  Flanders;  the  other  stationed  on 
the  western  coast,  to  meet  tiieir  fonnudable  enemy  upon 
his  first  approach  to  the  British  shore,  composed  of  ves- 
sels of  all  sixes  and  descriptions,  in  number  from  eiirhty- 
JSre  to  one  hundred.  Lord  Charies  Howard,  H^ 
Admind  of  England,  oommaniieii  Vil  dsoAf  \  Drake,  a 
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of  fear  to  the  Spaniard,  was  vice-admiral,  and 
'  many  lords  and  gentlemen  who  held  subordinate 
mds,  the  well-known  seamen  Hawkins  and  Fro- 
filled  worthy  place  and  trust.  The  train  bands 
itia  of  the  maritime  counties,  being  summoned  to 
idy  for  service  on  their  own  coast,  at  the  earliest 
Qg,  two  strong  armies  were  collected  from  the  in- 
one  of  2000  horse  and  34,000  foot  for  the  defence 
!  queen's  person,  and  as  a  disposable  force ;  the 
was  encamped  at  Tilbury  ;  and  the  opposite  town 
ivesend  being  fortified,  it  was  proposed  to  connect 
ro  banks  and  shut  up  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  boats. 
t  was  a  pleasant  si^ht  to  behold  the  soldiers  as 
marched  towards  Tilbury,  their  cheerful  counte- 
3,  courageous  words  and  gestures,  dauncing  and 
g  wheresoever  they  came,  and  in  the  campe, 
most  felicity  was  hope  of  fight  with  the  enemy, 
i  oft  times  divers  rumours  ran  of  their  foes'  approach, 
hat  present  battel!  would  bee  given  them;  then 
;hey  as  joyfull  at  such  newes,  as  if  lusty  giants  were  to 
race :  in  this  campe  were  man^  old  soldiers  and  right 
commanders,  who,  although  in  their  greatest  force 
3ver  exceede  the  number  of  3000  horse  and  15,000 
^et  there  were  ready  in  all  places  many  thousands 
to  backe  and  second  them,  and  it  was  found  good 
f  not  on  the  sudden  to  keepe  too  great  an  army  in 
lace. 

Thus  England  being  in  all  points  furnished,  and  in 
readiness  for  their  own  defence,  I  will  speake  a  word 
o  concerning  the  Hollanders,  then  leave  them  awhile, 
report  of  their  adversaries'  estate  and  preparation. 
Tne  Hollanders  came  in  roundly  with  threescore 
{,  brave  shippes  of  war,  fierce  and  full  of  spleene, 
BO  much  for  England's  ayd,  as  in  iust  occasion  of 
■  own  defence,  knowing  the  originall  and  ground  of 
hostility  to  proceed  from  themselves,  with  thirty 
s'  continued  sharpe  warre.     These  men  foreseeing 
^atnesse  of  the  danger  that  might  ensue  if  the 
iiards  should  chance  to  winne  the  day,  and  ^^1  \.\^& 
teiy  over  tbein,  in  due  regard  whereof  lW\t  iq»s\n[ 
age  was  inferior  to  none. 
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**  Hm  Eh^  of  Spaiae,  after  iSbane  yearn  ddibenUe 
adfm»  was mf  jtanBmpmag tbia tvoAiU  mty  k 
jrhenoi  be  made  AlphoBao   Perez,  dake  of 
SkLooia,   diiefe  geoeiaQ,  and   Don  Martioo 


EecaldOy  of  Caatabiia,  iriceadarirall;  whkh  wnajthy 
the  uwde  o£  the  clergy,  the  priacca  <tf  Italjr,  ai  irau 
fiienda  ai  feodariea,  the  aefen  kingdomea  in 


the  eotiie  state  of  PortqgaU^  t^getho*  with  the  Mp 
of  narinera,  pyloti,  aawitioo,  tadding  and  Tictiail 
from  the  north-west  paits  ni  Emrope,  was  now  fally  lbv> 
luahed,  about  the  niodle  of  Majr*  riding  at  andftor  m  die 
mer  Ta^,  neare  Lisbon,  conwsting  of  128  reaaeb  ftr 
wane,  tu.  earridu,  galleona,  aigoaeys,  and  four  gal- 
JiaaKS,  2$65  (neoes  of  great  ofdinnoe,  12,000  auraen, 
wd  20,000  kndsokiien,  bendea  Yolimtariea,  Tidenihoi- 
pitals,  and  shippea  of  artifieeia  to  attend  thraou  Whea 
the  kiag  beheld  this  mighty  boat,  obaerying  weO  thdr 
matdikas  strength,  and  plenteoos  piovisioii  finr  aaa  «di 
land,  as  well  for  others  as  tbemselvesi  to  wit,  oyle,  wias^ 
rice,  salt,  biskit,  horses,  malesy  carta,  carriagea|  powder, 
shot,  saddles,  apparell,  mdLaxes,  and  ahovcla,  hee  signit 
it  might  well  be  called  toe  Inrindble  army.  It  waaercr 
meant  this  army  should  have  been  at  the&oyna'^bdfoie 
this  time,  to  have  taken  the  full  advantaffe  ol  the  yeenii 
f(Hr  so  the  Dukes  of  Guiae  and  Panaa  did  expect,  * 
preparations,  on  all  pcnnts,  were  m  a  better  ie~ 

at  the  beginning  of  June,  according  to  the  kinff^aL^^ 

ment,  than  thejr  were  afterward ;  for  seeing  we  aonwier 
half  spent,  they  doubted  wh^er  the  kinff  wonld  aoad 
his  army  this  y eere,  or  no.  but  the  king  conkl  not  bdp  it, 
for^tbat  his  uiips  were  tumished  in  divers  ports,  and 
thioogh  contra^  winds  could  not  be  united  until  this 
present,  soastiiey  were  eoostraiaed  to  anchor  at  LiaboBy 
where  they  should  have  boysed  sail  at  the  Gfoyaoi  Id 
wit,  about  the  beginning  of  Jane." 

The  terms  of  naval  arafaiteetore  juat  uaed  raquiie  some 

ezp^anation.     Carracks,  argosies,  and  gaUeona.  were 

names  for  the  largest  speciea  di  sailing  veasola  in  use. 

Some  idea  ol  their  siie  may  be  formed  from  the  dinm^ 

iiftwf  of  a  Portuguese  veaMl  QKQtand  in  1682.    Bar 

*  ConDsna. 
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AB  1600  tonsy  slie  carried  32  pieoes  of  hnas 
and  between  600  and  700  paneagen,  and  was 
deeka  aeven  straries  higli.  She  is  sakl  to  have 
ngth  from  the.'figore-head  to  the  stern  166  feel ; 
I  near  47.  Camck  was  a  name  giiren  bj  te 
le  to  the  yeflsela  baih  for  the  Brtoi]  and  Eaal- 
tde :  their  capacity  waa  chiefy  in  their  depth, 
iwere  the  largest  vessds  impeded  bjr  can,  and 
tim  galleys  only  in  their  sapaiior  sne^  ami  in 
Ipement  of  the  artilleiT; 

ite  detail  of  the  number  and  force  of  the  Spa* 
is  gi?en  in  Chamock^s  Historj  of  Manae 
ore.  It  appeen  that  the  yesaeb  daased  as 
mounted  from  50  to  20,  or  even  so  few  as  16 
ad  the  lai^geat  of  them  were  frmn  1000  to  1600 
ben.  The  following  summarr  will  c«nyej|r  aone 
the  size  and  equipment  of  the  ressels  m  uaa, 
the  immense  superioritj  of  the  Spanish  over 
riifbree. 
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The  EngUfih  force  is  less  nunutelpr  ^t«i:  nume* 
rically  it  was  superior  to  the  Spanish,  for  it  consisted  of 
175  vessels,  berides  others  classed  as  victuallers :  but  the 
inferiority  of  tiie  several  ships  in  size  and  force  will 
appear  from  a  comparison  of  their  tonnage  and  the  num- 
ber of  their  crews.  The  laiigest  of  the  royal  navy  was  of 
1100  iooa :  the  collective  burthen  of  the  fleet  amounted 
only  to  29,744  tons,  barely  more  than  half  that  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  and  their  crews  consisted  of  14,601  men, 
opposed  to  a  numerical  force  more  than  doable  their 
number.  The  number  of  guns  and  wdght  of  m«tal  of 
the  English  fleet,  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtaiii--m 
this  respect  the  (tisproportion  was  probaUy  even  greater. 
The  reader  will  observe  that  we  have  not  taken  into 
account  the  Dutch  souadron,  which  did  good  service  in 
blocking  up  in  their  harbours  the  forces  collected  by  the 
Duke  of  Parma,  but  never  were  opposed  to  the  Spamsh 
fleet 

The  Armada  in  its  passage  from  Lisbon  to  the  Grroyne 
was  considerably  injured  by  stress  of  weather,  which  still 
further  delayed  it,  and  June  and  July  being  almott  spoit, 
and  no  appearance  of  the  enemy,  it  began  to  be  thought 
that  for  that  year  at  least  the  Spamards  would  not  come. 
Many  of  the  volunteers,  therefore,  hems;  indifferently 
provided  for  keeping  the  sea,  dispersed  themadives  into 
difierent  harbours,  and  the  queen,  eomomical  even  to 
parsimony,  countenanced  this  imprudence  by  recalling 
from  the  high  admiral  four  of  her  great  ships.  Mean- 
while the  Duke  of  Parma  had  assembled  in  Flanders 
30,000  foot  and  5000  horse,  and  collected  in  his  ports 
840  flat-bottomed  vessels,  great  and  small,  to  lana  his 
men  readily  upon  an  open  strand,  with  store  of  all  neces- 
saries to  make  good  his  descent,  even  in  the  Cue  of  an 
enemy.  The  plan  of  the  campaign  was  this :  the  Duke 
of  Medina  was  ordered  to  steer  direct  to  Flanders,  place 
himself  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who 
under  convoy  of  the  Armada  should  disembaric  in  Kent 
or  Essex,  as  near  to  London  or  to  the  camp  as  he  could. 
It  was  mIbo  meant  that  the  Duke  of  Guise  should  first 
/fsre  landed  ia  the  west^  under  ^gsoXecftaoiii^^^^^aa^ 
aavjras  it  passed  along,  to  effect «.  ^^«t®s«LVsv\Mfm  ^ 
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attack  ;  while,  after  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
the  fleet,  passing  northward,  was  appointed  to 
Yorkshire  12,000  men. 

3  Spanish  navy  having  refreshed  themselves  at 

,  after  twenty-eight  days*  rest,  set  forward  fop 

1,  about  the  Ilth  of  July,  in  the  greatest  pompe 

(  ever  beheld,  matchlesse  in  state,  commaunding 

tssage  whersoever  they  came,  exceeding  far  the 

those  two  thousand  warlike  sayle  of  great  Syme* 

or  the  like  number  at  commaund  of  the  Egyptian 

ra,   or  those  1200  well  prepared  ships  raised  by 

of  Fraunce,  with  like  nill  purpose  of  invasion, 

nge  upon  Ring  Richard  the  Second,  for  dam- 

)ne  by  his  graundsire  Edward  the  Third,  in  his 

conquest ;  but  this  proud  navy  hath  more  skilfull 

and  in  the  overweening  of    her  strength  sets 

[  boldly  to  perform  her  charge  (though  in  stealing 

as  if  necessibr  hadde  constrained  them  to  take 

ige  of  home-bred  traytors,  or  ambitious  rebels, 

riinst  their  state,  and  not  like  souldiers,  sent  in 
just  hostilitie,  to  encounter  with  an  honourable 

,  without  due  summons,  or  defiance  unto  armes, 

ng  to  the  law  of  nations. 

he  19th  of  July  the  English  admirall,  upon  direct 
3dge  of  the  enemies  approach,  sends  speedy  sum- 
mto  all  the  English  fleet,  who  still  retained  their 
'  courage.  The  Spaniards  by  this  time  were 
d  the  mouth  of  the  narrow  seas,  whose  number, 
and  strength  being  well  observed  by  the  lord 
dl,  and  rightly  considered,  that  it  was  now  no 
0  dally  or  flatter  in  so  imminent  daunger,  in  depth 
Dane  judgment,  and  discharge  of  duty  to  his  prince 
)untry,  instantly  addressed  his  letters  by  his  brother 

Ids  fleet  of  Semiramis  is  probably  about  as  real  as 
pere's  sea-coast  of  Bohemia.  What  the  amount  of 
atra's  fleet  might  be  we  do  not  know ;  but  at  Actium 
id  only  60  ships.  In  the  last  example  Stow  is  within 
is.  Froissart  says  that  1287  ships  were  prepared  on 
ccasion.    What  sort  of  cock-boats  they  were  \s  aaolOckCt 
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in  law,  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  unto  her  majesty,  sienifyinff 
the  great  difference  in  pow^  betwixt  the  Enniah  iDa 
the  Spaniard,  and  therefore  seeing  the  Engliui'  namll 
forces  &r  inferior  to  the  Spanidi  army,  advised  the 

Sueene  to  send  more  ayde  to  me  sea,  and  to  make  ready 
le  chiefe  strength  of  her  land  forces :  at  which  newei 
the  queene  forthwith  commands  more  ships  to  the  lea, 
whereupon  vet  in  voluntary  manner^  the  earles  of  Oxfcrdi 
Northumberland  and  Cumberiand,  Sir  Thomas  CedU, 
Sir  Rob^t  Cecill,  Sir  Walter  Rawleigfa,  nu»ter  TboM 
Gerrard,  master  Arthur  Gorge,  Sir  Thomas  Vavanrf 
and  many  other  honourable  personages,  were  suddenly 
embarked,  committing  thesaselves  unto  the  preeeot 
chaunce  df  warre, 

'*  Gentlemen  and  yeomen  of  sundry  shires,  bofdeiiig 
on  the  sea,  knowing  many  of  the  English  afaippes  to  bee 
very  weakly  furnished  with  victual]  and  munition,  out  of 
their  singular  zeale  and  loyalty  sent  cheerefiilly  such  pro- 
vision as  they  either  could  make,  or  was  provided  ftr 
their  families;  yea,  such  was  the  integrity  of  the 
English,  as  the  recusants  offered  their  service^  wA 
were  desirous  to  take  their  fortune  with  the  oowbob 
souldiers. 

<'  The  2l8t  July  the  Spaniards  came  as  high  as 
Plimmouth,  where  divers  En^^ish  shippea  lay  fist  in 
harbor,  the  rest  gave  cfaarve  upon  uk  enemie;  die 
Armado  then  daraines  *  itsdfe  into  the  feshion  of  tiie 
crescent  moone ;  eadi  «de  prepares  themselvea  speedily 
to  fight  with  braves  and  bravadoes,  their  shrill  sounding 
trumpets  and  their  ratling  drums  lent  mutuall  oomage 
unto  both  batalions,  and  loud  thundring  caonone  bbdA 
swift  messengers  of  death :  both  armies  strive  to  get 
advantage  of  the  wind,  but  the  English,  beeing  much 
more  quick  and  yare,  winne  their  desire,  and  England's 
admirful  in  person  gave  the  onset,  and  for  two  nourei 
space  maintained  a  valiant  fight  untill  night  drew  on, 
and  wanting  forty  of  the  English  flcete,  which  as  yet 
could  not  by  any  meanea  come  unto  their  tyde^  they 
iacktdbout 

♦  Draws  up  fet  \«.\Afc. 
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)  next  day  tiie  EngiiBh  navy  beekip^  well  en- 
gave  charge  and  chtwe  apon  the  enemie  sqvadron 
adron,  aecondingeach  other  like  swift  horaemeny 
d  nimbly  come  and  goe,  and  fetch  the  wind  for 
witBge.    Now  beains  the  furious  light  on  either 
1  manly  fouldiers  firmly  keepe  their  stand  upon 
)oord  and  larboord  ride,  and  as  occasion  serves, 
r  keepe  aloofe^thers  roome  ho ;  if  the  seas  were 
t  serves  the  English  well  to  charge  npon  the 
bulwarke  of  the  Spanish  fleete ;  and  then  their 
s,  as  sergeants  of  the  band,  would  issue  foorth 
es  to  succour  their  distressed  friends,  and  other- 
rith  purpose  to  surprise  such  English  as  they 
^mcKi,  whose  kindnesse  oft  the  Enelish  with 
>adsides  would  requite,  sending  their  dole  until! 
niards  blood  nnne  out  at  scupper  hole ;  but  if 
1  grew  bigge  and  billowes  played  aloft,  then  the 
Is  with  their  lofty  towers  make  full  account  to 
9  I^lish  comming  in  their  way :  sometimes  the 
in  tneir  eager  fight  fell  fbule  upon  the  daunger 
ennemies,  and  so  continued  irom  the  evening  unto 
ike  of  day :  the  lord  higfi  admirall  himselfe  was 
ole  night  within  the  maine  battell  of  the  Spanish 
both  navies  showed  great  valour  in  their  dayly 
?hich  commonly  continued  within  the  reach  of 
shot,^and  many  times  at  push  of  pike  without 
Bsion,  save  only  when  for  want  of  wind  they  were 
ed:    the   English  chiefetaines  ever  sought  to 
nit  the  great  commaondera  of  the  Spanish  hoste 
loftie  castles  held  great  scome  of  their  encounter : 
ILest  both  armies  were  thm  conioyned,  Don  Pedro 
dcz,  a  chiefe  oommaunder  of  the  army,  fell  fowle 
me  of  his  fellowes,  and  brake  his  foremast,  who 
naimed  and  left  behind,  lay  like  a  stiflfe  elephant 
open  field,  beset  with  eager  hounds,  who  being 
ionded  to  yeelde,  sayd,  h«  would  yeelde  to  none 
s  equal,  and  asked  in  ^hose  squadron  hee  was 
they  answered  into  Drake's  squadron,  tiien  he 
fetch  him  for  t  will  yeeld  to  none  but  to  «i  c^m* 
r  like  myneU,   Drake  being  returned  itoni  cVosvxi^ 
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certain  Easterlings,  Don  Pedro  b^anne  to  articalaie,  bnt 
Drake  peremtcHiljr  told  him,  it  was  now  no  time  to  stand 
upcm  tearmes  of  compontion,  wherenpon  he  yeelded ; 
having  caused  all  their  jewels,  plate,  money,  apparell, 
with  whatever  else  their  present  state  could  anj  way 
i^rd,  to  bee  lajred  open,  to  prevent  the  fury  of  the 
English  when  thejr  came  aboora. 

<<  After  tiiat,  another  galleon  by  negligence  was  set 
on  fire,  and  therewith  ccmsumed  to  the  lower  decke, 
under  which  lay  store  of  gunpowder,  never  toudied 
The  lord  Thomas  Howard,  pittvug  thdr  extream  nuseiy, 
but  not  being  able  to  stay  on  boord  through  eztreamity 
of  stench,  caused  the  remainder  of  those  scorched  men  to 
be  set  on  shore. 

**  The  Spanish  navie  for  sixe  dayes  space  having 
endured  many  sharpe  fights  and  fierce  assaiutp  coasting 
and  discoasting  from  England  to  the  coast  of  Frannce, 
and  from  Uience  to  England,  and  then  to  Fraunce  again, 
the  seaven  and  twentieth  of  July,  towards  night,  they 
cast  anchor,  nigh  to  Callis  Roade,  the  English  likewise 
rid  at  anchor  very  neere  unto  them. 

'<Now  rides  the  Armada  at  her  wished  post,  unto 
whom  the  Duke  of  Parma  sends  present  word,  ttuit  wUhin 
three  days  their  forces  should  conjoyne,  and  with  first 
advantage  of  wind  and  tyde,  transport  their  armies  to  the 
English  coast,  in  mesne  space  tney  would  penonally 
meet,  and  then  determine  betweene  thems^ves  what  was 
further  to  be  done. 

<<  The  Flemings,  Walloons,  and  the  French  cmm 
thicke  and  threefolde  to  behold  the  fleete,  adndring  the 
exceeding  greatnesse  of  then*  shippes,  and  wariike  order ; 
the  greiSest  kept  the  outside  next  the  enemie,  tike 
strong  castles,  fearing  no  assault,  the  lesser  placed  in 
the  middlewiffd;  fr^  victuals  straight  wore  faroai^t 
aboord,  captaines  and  cavaliers  for  thumnoney  Dkht 
have  what  they  would,  who  gave  the  Frendi  ao  abenSly 
as  within  twelve  houres  an  egge  was  worth  axe  pence» 
besides  thanks. 

''  WhUest  this  lusty  navie,  like  a  demi-oonqiierar,  lyd 
^bv  Mi  anchor,  the  Spankih  isfi^oaa  Vn  ws&y  aatioos 
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ivulged  that  England  was  subdued,  the  queene 
and    sent   prisoner   over  the   Alpes   to  Rome, 
barefoote  snee  should  make  her  numble  recon- 
>n,  &c. 

i  Paris,  Don  Bamadino  de  Mendoza,  ambassador 
>paine,  entred  into  our  lady  church  (Ndtre  Dame)  ' 
^ing  his  rapier  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a  loud 
cryed,  Victorie,  Victorie,  and  it  was  forthwith 
1  that  England  was  vanquished.  But  the  next  day 
trueth  was  known  of  the  Armadoes  overthrow, 
I  pages  of  adverse  faction  unto  Spain,  in  bitter 
g  manner,  humbly  prayed  his  lordship's  letters 
be  Duke  of  Parma,  in  favour  of  their  good  fortune, 
tow  on  them  some  odde  wast  cast  townes  or  vil- 
as  London,  Canterbury,  or  York,  or  so,  whereat 
oza,  being  much  dismayed,  obscured  himself,  not 
to  show  bis  face. 

ranee,  Italy,  and  Germany,  were  very  doubtfull  of 
iglish  state,  and  in  those  places  the  English  mer- 
I  well  perceived  their  double  eye,  one  while 
\g  on  Spaines  behalf,  and  then  upon  the  English 
^  a  fleering  looke. 

'he  queenes  navy  having  well  observed  the  martiall 

and  invincible  strength  of  the  Spaniards,  and  that 

not  possible  to  remove  them  by  force  of  fieht,  and 

vithall  considered  the  present  purpose  of  the  duke 

*ma,  and  their  owne  imminent  daunp;er,  omitted  no 

but  according  to  the  present  necessity,  the  generall 

his  councell  of  warre,  concluded  to  make  their  first 

^em  by  fire,  and  tiiereupon,  the  28th  July,  they 

«d  eight  of  their  basest  barkes,  and  put  therein 

combustible  matter,  which  in  the  evening  were 

ly  set  on  fire,  and  with  advantage4)oth  of  wind  and 

guided  within  the  reach  of  canon  shotte,  before 

Spaniards  could  discern  the  same;  and  then  the 

grew  fierce  with  sudden  terror  to  the  enemie,  who 

^ht  these  floates  to  have  been  like  the  sundry  workes 

idfire  lately  made  to  break  the  bridge  at  Antwerpe. 

hich  feare  they  all  amazed  with  shrikes  and  Vjq^ 

ies^  to  the  great  Astonishment  of  the  iifi«c«  *\iifiQaii^ 
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■y^tyiDg,  The  fire  of  Aatwerpe,  tiw  fife  of  Ant- 
wme;  some  cut  cdblcs,  otiert  let  the  Iwvreem  dim, 
and  happieit  ih&y. who  eoukL  iat  bee  goae,  thcMigli  mr 
could  telle  wh^t  course  to  take. 

•  <«  The  fint  whereof  the^  rui  ama&d,  wts  a  gdliMse, 
hard  by  Callis  wdls,  where  the  EDgfish  freely  teolbe  the 
common  spojriey  until  they  began  to  take  the  untii«ani 
and  to  fipe  the  shippe,  wherMt  tifae  gofenor  being  won 
diqyieased,  knowing  the  voyalty  liiereof  to  be  appie- 
pxiate  to  himsdiSe,  discfaaroed  boa  canons  from  the 
citadel,  and  drove  the  Englidi  from -ttmrbenefite.  The 
next  was  a  galleon,  which  nnne  aihoare  hi  Flanden. 
Diyen  others  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  HoUaaden. 
The  rest  eiuioavoared  by  all  meanea  poasible  to  east  an- 
chor before  Grayelyn  or  Dankcrioa,  hoiuag  itill  to  have 
svqiyi^  from  Parma. 

''But  the  English  forces  being  now  wholly mdted, 
prevented  their  enemies  copjoyning  together,  and  fol- 
lowed their  fortunes  to  the  frttermoit,  mntinning  fbnr 
dayes  fight  in  more  deadly  manner  than  at  anytime 
be£are,  and  harmg  incessant  caaam  of  fresh  eaooorage- 
ment  chased  the  Spaniards  from  plaoa  to  place,  mtil 
they  hadde  driven  ttmn  into  a  deapente  estate ;  so  as  of 
necemity,  as  well  for  that  the  wmd  was  westeriy,  aa  that 
their  enemies  increased,  and  their  own  provUon  of  savies, 
anchors  and  cables  pmy  wealed,  leaohred  to  ahi^ 
their  coorae  by  the  Onsades  amd  the  mxrth  of  irabaMl 
In  whoae  punnit,  if  the  English  had  been  but  maaidy 
fundshedrwith  netoy  and  munition,  tiier  wodd  have 
breught  them  all  nolo  thmr  mercy,  bnt  wnen  th^  saw 
them  past  the  OccMfea  and  tiie  Scottish  leM,  they  made 
retreat  And  if  the  Spmiiards  had  bnt  two  daya  longw 
contmned  fight,  tiie  English  most  have  made  a  retnKt 
for  want  of  shotte  and  powder,  and  left  tiM  Spaniards  to 
their  most  adyantage. 

<<  About  the  end  of  September  ^10  dnke  of  Medfaiaar* 

rived  m  Spaine.  beingv  mneh  dienomrtwiBnoad  atooort, 

aadiseonragedmhiajoaniey;  and  of  all  fab  royall  navy 

whkh  he  oaiyed  fborth,  there  returned  only  throeeeeie 

A!^  Ja^eduibaMod,tlmMllfWmQj^«^         takoi 
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)oyled  by  the  English  in  the  narrow  seas,  and  some 
by  the  Hollanders,  and  some  made  a  fayre  escape 
ding  in  Scotland ;  but  the  most  perished  upon  the 
coast,  and  slaine  by  Gallowglasses,  whose  general! 
was  much  lamented  through  Spaine,  for  that  every 

family  had  lost  a  kinsman  or  a  neere  ally. 

hippes  under  the  command  of  the  lord  high  ad- 

of  England,  this  yeare,  1588  : 


E 


»pes  Royal       17 

led  by  other  warlike  ships 12 

f  los^  pinnaces 6 

London  there  were  sent  of  brave,  warlike  ships     .  16 

And  of  pinnaces 4 

Bristow  there  were  sent  of  serviceable  ships      .    .  3 

And  one  pinnace 1 

Barstaple  there  were  sent  in  tins  expedition,  of 

bips 3 

Excester  there  were  sent  of  ships 2 

And  one  pinnace        1 

Plimmouth  there  were  sent  of  ships  well  appointed  7 

And  one  flye  boat 1 

There  was  sent  a  pinnace  of  the  lord  admirall's — 
.  pinnace  of  the  lord  Sheffield's,  and  a  pinnace  of 
rniiam  Winter's. 

The  merchant  adventurers  of  England  set  foorth  at 
own  proper  charges,  of  lusty  ships — 10. 
Ships  under  the  lord  Henry  Seymour  in  the  narrow 
— Of  ships  royall,  accompanied  with  other  very 
ke  ships  well  appointed,  being  in  number — 16. 
Besides  all  these,  there  were  many  other  barkes, 
,  and  pinnaces,  sent  out  of  tlie  nortn  parts  and  west 
),  as  also  particularly  by  divers  persons,  as  by  the 
admirall,  by  divers  other  lordes,  knights,  and  gentle- 
,  and  some  others  his  followers,  and  by  sundry  other 
e  and  vallerous  gentlemen  and  gallant  marchants, 
reof  I  could  never  attidne  the  certaine  knowledge, 

fh  I  greatly  sought  it." 
e  partisans  of  the  two  contending  T\at\OTv%  ^\^<^t 
iiy,  as  is  to  be  expected,  in  their  estimates  o^  \!t\^V«a 
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snsteiaed.  The  vict<Mis  eaid  thai  eighty  veaflek  and 
18,000  'men  had  perished :  Strada  n^es  it  at  ithirt74wo 
captured  and  wrecked,  and  10,000  men:  but  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  reaidt  of  the  expedition  filled  all 
Spain  with  raoumkig. 


(    127    > 
CHAPTER  X. 


^\1ATIAAH5: 
AQHNAiaS 


ecpiel  of  Ae  Life  of  Matiades— of  Aristides— of 
Themistodes. 

)hall  hereafter  liave  occaaion  to  describe  briefly  the 
dujige  of  the  intematioaal  relations  and  politiCA  ol 
ireek  communities,  which  ensued  in  conse(\aeiMS^  (A. 
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the  Persian  war.  Athens  was  rewarded  for  her  exer- 
tions and  sufferings  by  half  a  century  of  increasing  and 
almost  uninterrupted  sploidour,  umier  the  successive 
guidance  of  Themistodes,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  Still, 
as  we  do  not  write  the  history  of  Greece,  we  shall  pass 
in  »lenoe  over  this  brilliant  period.  Seaacms  of  comul- 
sion  present  the  phencmiena  on  which  men  dwell,  and 
the  eras  by  which  they  date,  in  the  moial  as  well  as  in 
the  physical  world,  where  the  nlent  process  by  which 
Nature  elaborates  her  productions,  the  slow  mouldering  of 
mountuns  into  new  plains  of  inexhaustible  fertility  pass 
almost  unobserved  and  unappreciated :  bnt  the  attention 
is  roused  and  eompelled  when  the  destructive  powers  of 
the  hurricane  and  earthquake  are  let  loose.  But  before 
we  pass  entirely  from  this  sulgect,  it  will  be  well  briefly 
to  relate  the  further  fortunes  of  those  men  to  whom 
Athens  owed,  not  only  her  greatness,  but  her  existence. 
The  batde  of  Marathon  raised  Miltiades  to  the  height 
of  popularity.  He  availed  himself  of  It  to  request  an  ar- 
mament of  ninety  ships,  with  troops  and  money,  not 
stating  the  object  of  his  expedition  to  his  countrvinen, 
but  merely  promising  to  enrich  them,  if  they  would  fol- 
low him,  for  that  he  would  lead  them  to  a  land  whence 
they  should  bring  home  gold  without  end.  The  Athe- 
nians, elated  by  this  hope,  consented;  and  he  imme- 
diately sailed  to  the  island  of  Paros,  and  laid  dege  to  its 
capitsu,  under  pretence  of  exacting  satisfaction  because  a 
Parian  trureme  had  served  in  the  Persian  fleet  This, 
Herodotus  says,  was  the  pretence ;  but  the  real  reason 
was  a  grudge  agsdnst  the  rarians,  because  one  of  diem, 
Lysagoras,  had  done  him  a  bad  turn  with  Hydames,  the 
Persian  governor  of  the  Ionian  coast.  He  therefore  sent 
a  herald  to  demand  100  talents  (about  25,000/.),  saying, 
that  unless  they  complied,  he  would  never  lead  away  his 
troops  till  he  had  taken  the  city.  But  as  to  giving  Mil- 
tiades the  money,  the  Parians  had  no  notion  at  all  of 
that — they  only  thought  how  they  might  best  protect 
themselves ;  and  they  laboured  by  night  to  double  the 
height  of  the  B'alls,  wherever  they  seemed  open  la 
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)0  far,"  savs  Herodotus,  "  all  the  Greeks  agree." 
Parians  bad  a  little  prodigy  of  their  own  to  account 
.6  failure  of  the  enterprise.  When  Miltiades  made 
progress,  and  was  in  perplexity,  a  Parian  woman, 
tess  of  the  infernal  deities,  came  to  him  and  bade 
bllow  her  advice,  if  it  were  of  importance  to  him  to 
ss  the  city.  In  obedience  to  her  advice,  he  went  to 
linence  in  front  of  the  city,  on  which  there  was  a 
e  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  oeing  unable  to  open  the 
of  the  sacred  enclosure,  he  leaped  over  it,  and 
iced  towards  the  fence,  with  what  specific  purpose 
istorian  relates  not.  On  approaching  the  door  he 
seized  with  terror  and  shuddering,  and  hastily  re- 
3d  as  he  had  entered ;  but  in  leaping  over  the  fence, 
iflicted  a  severe  injury  upon  nis  leg.  Another 
is  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  that  a  forest  upon  the 
nent,  which  could  be  seen  irom  the  island,  by  some 
ce  was  set  on  fire  during  the  night,  and  that  the  he- 
rs and  the  besieged  alike  concluded  it  a  signal  of 
ng  help  from  the  Persian  monarch.*  But  all  agree 
Miltiades  lay  sick,  and  that  the  siege'proceeded  un- 
irably,  and  that  at  last,  Herodotus  says  on  the  26th 

Robert  Bruce  was  deceived  by  a  similar  accident.  Having 

1  possession  of  Arran  during  his  long  struggle  against 

K>wer  of  England,  he  meditated  a  descent  upon  the  op- 

e  country  of  Carrick,  in  Ayrshire,  his  own  inheritance. 

g  ignorant  of  the  strength  and  situation  of  the  English, 

lespatched  a  trusty  emissary,  with  orders  to  kindle  a 

on  fire,  if  he  found,  that  a  descent  was  practicable.    A 

iant  light  was  seen  on  the  appointed  eve,  but  on  Bruce's 

ing,  his  emissary  met  him  in  much  alarm,  with  news 

the  English  were  quartered  in  great  strength  at  Tum- 

y  Castle,  his  maternal  inheritance ;  and  that  he^  knew 

how,  or  by  whom,  the  beacon  fire  had  been  lighted. 

ce  however  persevered  in  his  enterprise  and  took  the 

le.     It  was  long  believed,  and  perhaps  is  so  still,  that  tbe 

a1  was  supernatural,  and  that  it  regularly  appeared  on 

aimiversary  of  the  ]%ruce's  landing  on  his  native  shore. 

i  spot  on  which  it  was  seen  has  been  called  the  ^^<^% 

id,  beyond  the  memory  of  man. 
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daj,  be  broke  it  up,  and  led  home  the  fleet  The 
.  Athenians  were  very  angiy,  and  shordj  afiber  his  Tetania 
XanthippuSy  one  of  the  Alemseonid  jxecty,  farooght  a 
capital  chaz^  against  hkn,  '*  on  aoooont  of  the  meat 
iMractised  on  the  people."  Miltiades  was  too  ill  to  defend 
nin^f,  for  his  wound  had  mortified ;  but  he  appeared 
before  the  assembly  in  a  litter,  while  his  Mends  spoke  in 
his  behalf,  expatiating  on  the  services  which  he  had  m- 
deared  to  the  state,  especially  at  Marathon.  This  beiig 
their  chief  dependence,  we  may  presume  that  they  lielt 
they  had  a  w^  cause  to  supp^t.  The  people  remitted 
the  capital  punishment,  but  imposed  a  fine  of  mty  talents,* 
.n2,500/.)  Miltiades  died  soon  after,  and  the  fine  wi3 
dischmiged  by  his  celebrated  son  Cimon. 

Such  is  the  story  as  it  is  told  by  Herodotus.  It  is  not 
theatrical  enough  for  later  ?mteni,  who  have  related  how 
the  victor  of  Marathon,  being  unable  to  discharge  the 
fine  imposed  upon  him,  was  east  into  prison,  and  ^ed 
there ;  and  how  his  body  was  refused  the  rites  of  bmial, 
until  Cimon  redeemed  it  by  the  saerifiee  of  Ms  own 
liberty.  The  reader  will  do  well  to  hesitate  in  receiving 
mch  ornamental  passages  in  GrecisBi  history,  when  nn- 
corroborated  by  the  earliest  authorities.  The  silence  of 
Herodotus  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  discredit  this 
story.  It  has,  however,  been  acutely  inferred  from  a 
passage  in  Plato,  that  lOtiadefr  was  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment, probably  till  the  fine  was  paid  (a  very  ne- 
cessary provision),  but  that  this  part  of  the  sentence  was 
not  earned  into  ^eet..f 

The  death  of  Miltiades  has  been  a  favourite  topic  fbr 
dedamatioQ  against  pojralar  ingratitnde.  If  lAie  Atiie- 
nians  were  really  osceived;  if  thev  supposed,  as  the 
promise  of  unbounded  weal^th  might  lead  them  to  think, 

*  We  may  repeat  what  has  been  before  sud,  that  these 

computations  are  merely  a^^roKimations  to  e]q>ressin^  the 

value  of  the  andent   money  in   modem   denominationB, 

without  reference  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  tiie  precioos 

metals  in  Greece. 

f  Mitford,  chap.  vu.  5 
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be  intended  to  lead  them  against  the  Persians,  and 
anger  was  directed  against  the  misapplication  of 
national  resources  to  gratify  private  animosity,  and 
ier  a  kindred  state ;  then  was  their  conduct  just 
hoBonrable.  No  claim  to  public  gratitude  ought  to 
[lowed  to  screen  a  public  delinquent  from  detection ; 
1  gnilt  is  pfoyed,  past  services  may  fitly  be  alleged 
litigation  or*  remission  of  punishment.  But  we 
at  implicitly  believe  in  this  virtuous  indignation; 
ire  inclined  to  suspect  that  if  Miltiades  had  returned 
one  hnndred  talents,  he  would  have  heard  nodiing 
roeecution,  and  that  the  failure,  not  the  attack  upon 
»s,  was  the  true  grievance.  During  a  siege  of  twenty- 
lays  there  was  abundant  time  to  recall  the  fleet,  if 
enterprise  had  been  disapproved.  Nepos  indeed 
that  he  was  charged  with  having  received  a  bribe 
i  Persia  to  withdraw ;  and  ascribes  the  readiness  of 
Atiienians  to  convict,  to  a  growing  dread  of  his 
3ts  and  popularity,  and  fear  lest  he  should  prove  a 
nd  Pisistratns.  This  is  not  improbable;  it  is  in 
eet  keeping  with  the  institution  of  ostracism,  which 
08  to  have  been  first  levelled  against  Aristides  Bje 
iz  years  later. 

i'he  rival  statesmen,  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  men 

netrically  opposite  as  well  in  character  as  in  politics, 

e  rising  to  the  first  honours  before  the  battle  of 

raUion.     Aristides  was    one    of  the    ten  generals 

<»nted  on  that  occasion,  and  the  year  after  held  the 

nity  of  Archon.      Simple,  just,  and  disinterested, 

ther  for  his  own  nor  his  country's  advantage  would 

deviate    from   the    plain    rules    of  honesty;    and 

thus  earned  audi  merited  the  appellation  of  the  Just. 

lemistocles  on  the  contrary  was  avowedly  actuated  by 

•ty  spirit ;  and  his  desire  to  raise  his  country  seems  to 

re  been  secondary  to  his  desire  to  raise  himself.  Crooked 

acute  in  his  policy,  he  scrupled  not  as  to  the  character 

his  means,  if  they  were  fitted  to  promote  his  end ; 

d  his  strenuous  exertions  in  the  Persian  war  were  so 

ilfiilly  contrived,  as  to  secure  for  himself  a  kind  re- 

fption  from  the  yictor,  if  his  first  object,  thft  ^^\CT«t«Mi^ 
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of  Athon9,  failcU.  Two  such  men,  of  wbc 
supiM>rtod  the  aristocrat ical,  tlic  latter  the 
(virty,  woro  not  likely  to  renuiin  at  peace 
thnv  YOurs  Moro  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
had  inHuouiH:'  cnouirh  to  procure  a  vote 
tttrain^t  his  ri\al.  This  was  a  siwcies  of  h 
tivo.  ton.  or  iwonty  years,  calleu  ostracism  i 
a  *liolL  or  pioco  of  carilionware.  because 
iho  nuuh.^  o:  him  whom  tlioy  wished  to  exi 
Stt\'h  i;:a:or:aI.  and  i^asc  it  into  a  balloti 
i>i';a':*.  a  oUvtvc  of  iliis  nji:urv  six  thousai 
rx\:u  nxi.  v>j^L"'r.s:bIy  i:  wis  neither  a  pu 
c:si-UvV.  Vt;:  :i:onL\T  in:cr.*5ed  as  a  s^egu 
:>o  ^r.uo^  Ar.c  scrkLtr*  o:'  fieit  men  si 

Cv-.::  :*  \»S*  at:  «::v.^\-Yr«:cv*y  rv^^uir^  ii, 
s'p-'  A-a«;.vL  i  j\vc\v  Sj.vrv  1^5?  ':u:;1t^  o:  Salai 

jL  v,\  ,Jo-.*  j^vc:  *'s  ;•"  tliCj^c:,  is  the  a 
i*,-  :-*c  ,-,  re.-  .vcr-rjrccc  IJ.^-  Ai^-iriir*  ai 
t't-s  .x\-s5svrT.  rjc  '.x'ifc  ."C   •.'.T.'.'iir.  12.*  ri^a 

stv'i!  .'..>.  J  ^^Mv  i-is^r  .*^:»i>:ii  u,e  A 
V-"V"*--<>    *  *  ^''--   >^'*««~-:.  re  y^">i*;  ii  li^e 

IV  ■■• .  ■'  -V  V-Oi-i-u:  :^  i  jc  j-iicoi.  ri 
•  .-.  1  .  V,:!  -•  ,*.«-:  rrnos  i.'tz.  .".*  jjLTi^*  i: 
-i..  »  .  i..ss-  s.r\-,i.o  ,\  •;».::  ?■  y.-»i.  ,-»^  ;.^t; 
V.  •     ■■*•.  '"^  *  - '*'^         "  '*■'■•  -*"*i'i''  ■'  •^^'Tr»^*Tr?^-; 

^^_-. .-.-..        ^*..     :*■>    >    ivi"    Zixm    ;.'    ▼TauTicO* 

__  -  .    ,.-    >i   »  ^v  ^x      -    -    ii    .-:j-.  sw    r.-    s? 
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emonians  shouted  out,  that  the  Athenians  were 
irorthy  than  the  Tegeatse  to  lead  the  left  wing, 
must  refer  to  the  history  of  Greece  for  the  for- 
.  of  a  confederacy  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
,  and  for  the  events  which  disgusted  the  members 
ith  Sparta,  and  induced  them  to  place  Athens  at 
lead.  Aristides  at  this  time  commanded  her  fleet ; 
3  known  probity  and  moderation  probably  had  much 
ce  in  procuring  this  distinction,  the  first  step  to 
ture  empire.  To  him  was  referred  the  delicate 
f  apportioning  the  sums  which  each  state  should 
)ute  to  the  general  fund :  and  so  Justly  did  he 
B  this  trust  that  all  parties  were  satisfied ;  and  in 
times  the  tributaries  to  the  Athenian  treasury 
id  to  the  assessment  of  Aristides  as  a  sort  of  golden 
He  died,  it  is  said,  in  the  year  467  b.c,  poor, 
>noured,  insomuch  that  he  was  buried  at  the  public 
3,  and  his  children  were  provided  for  at  the  public 
se.  This  is  the  best  testimony  to  the  honesty  of 
1  through  whose  hands  four  hundred  and  sixty 
3  passed  yearly. 

e  career  of  Themistocles  was  of  a  far  more  varied 

ventful  nature.     His  first  recorded  appearance  in 

3  life  was  signalised  by  a  measure  pregnant  with 

*tant  results;  and  doubly  meritorious,  as  provmg 

at  an  early  age  he  clearly  distinguished  the  true 

f  of  Athens,  and  because  it  did  not  seem  likely  to 

ice  the  fortunes  of  an  aspiring  man  who  sought  to 

his  greatness  upon  popular  favour.  ^  The  revenues 

ing  from  the  silver  mines  of  Laureium,  instead  of 

^  applied  to  any  public  purpose,  were  distributed 

ig   the  citizens,  and  furnished  a  gratuity  of  ten 

imae  (about  eight  shillings)  to  each  man.     Themis- 

8  saw  the  importance  of  being  strong  at  sea,  and 

influence  or  eU)quence  enough  to  obtain  a  decree  to 

y  this  income  exclusively  to  ship-building,  until  tw^ 

(red  tnremes  were    completed  with   ^e    mwv^^* 

/  wade  the  Athemans  at   once   a  great  rnasVCvcftj 

er,   whereas  before  they  had  but  Vevr  aVvxm,  w 

'  ^^'^^^  ^^  ^Ae  ^ma/lor  class.    This  seetaa  \o  V 
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taken  place  the  year  before  the  bottle  of  Manthoo. 
<'  yaw  at'ter  this  good  beginning  and  succeasy  he  won 
the  citizens  by  de^es  to  ^>end  their  force  to  5ea»  declar- 
ing to  them  how  by  land  they  were  scant  able  to  make 
head  against  their  eqaals,  whereas  by  their  power  at  sea 
they  shotdd  not  only  defend  themselves  from  the  bar- 
barous people,  bnt  moreover  be  able  to  command  dl 
Greece.  Hereupon  he  made  them  good  mariners,  and 
passing  seamen,  as  Plato  saith,  where  before  they  were 
stout  and  valiant  soldiers  by  land.  This  gave  his 
enemies  occasion  to  cast  it  in  hb  teeth  afterwuds,  that 
he  had  taken  away  trom  the  Athenians  the  jnke  and 
tar;ret,  and  had  brought  them  to  the  galley  and  the  oar, 
ana  so  he  got  the  upper  hand  of  Miltiades,  who  in  that 
inveighed  against  nim.  Now  after  he  had  thus  his  will 
by  bringing  the  sea  service  to  pass,  whether  thereby  he 
did  .'overthrow  the  justice  of  the  commonweal  or  not,  I 
leave  that  to  the  philosophers  to  dispute.  But  that  the 
preservation  of  all  Greece  stood  at  that  time  on  the  sea, 
and  tliat  the  galleys  only  were  the  cause  of  setting  up 
Athens  again,  Xerxes  himself  is  a  8u£5cient  witness, 
besides  other  proofs  that  might  be  brought  thereof.*** 

His  brilliant  services  were  duly  acknowledged.  At 
the  first  Olympic  festival  celebrated  after  the  defeat  of 
Xerxes,  he  occupied  more  attention  than  the  contending 
champions ;  and  even  the  Spartans,  while  they  gave  the 
prize  of  valour  to  their  own  adndral  Euiybiades,  awarded 
to  him  that  of  wisdom,  and  though  generally  little  grati- 
fied by  the  visits  of  strangers,  invited  him  to  Lacedaemon, 
and  appointed  a  ^ard  of  honour  of  three  hundred 
citizens  to  attend  him.  Continuing  in  command  of  the 
Athenian  squadron  when  the  allied  fleet  began  to  exact 
satisfaction  from  those  islanders  who,  probably  against 
their  will,  had  followed  the  Persian  stanoard,  ho  abused 
his  high  character  and  station  by  extorting  large  sums 
nit  the  price  of  his  protection  from  those  islands  or  per- 
^W3  wfio  were  obnoxious  to  ^^  ^^i»x\B&  ^^  "^ss^m^  or 
haying  favoured  the  Persian  canas^.    ^''\a\.  ^"^^t?.  ^^^^ 
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las,  or  Xanthippus,  or  Leotychides;'my  praise 
e  for  Aristides,  the  best  man  of  sacred  Athens, 
itona  detests  Themistocles,  the  false,  the  unjust, 
itor ;  who  for  paltrv  pelf  deserted  the  interest  of 
reon,  his  friend  and  host,  and  refused  to  restore 
»  his  native  lalysus.  Money  guided  the  destrue« 
urse  of  the  fleet ;  while  the  corrupt  commanderi 
3g  unjustly,  persecuting  ui\justly,  some  into  banish- 
some  to  death,  as  the  larger  bribe  persuaded , 
his  cofiers."*  Such  were  the  charges  brought 
:  him  by  Timocreon,  a  Khodian,  who  had  been 
of  apostacy  irom  the  Grecian  cause,  and  depended 
jmistocles*  friendship  to  restore  him  to  his  country. 
{  particular  case  there  seems  to  have  been  nothing 
ne,  and  indeed  the  accusation  is,  that  Themistocles 
►t  pervert  his  power  to  gratify  private  ends :  but 
•ncurrent  testimony  of  antiquity  leads  us  to  con- 
that  these  charges  of  unjust  and  interested  dealing 
K>n  a  solid  foundation. 

must  refer  to  the  History  of  Greece  for  an  ac* 

of  the  bold  and  able  measures  by  which  he  secured 

0  rebuild  the  walls  of  Athens,  and  for  the  improve- 

3f  the  harbour  Pirseeus,  which  under  his  superin- 

ice  was  connected  with  the  city  by  walls  built  of 

;d  blocks  of  marble,  and  became  the  most  complete 

arsenal  yet  known.     How  lon^  be  continued  to 

his  high  popularity  and  authority  b  not  known : 

3  wanted  moaeration  to  retain  what  he  had  justly 

•ed.     He    offended  the  people  by  an  ^unworthy 

r,  and  disgusted  the  allies  by  rapacity  and  osten- 

,  insomucn  that  reports  were  circulated  of  his  hold- 

♦rrespondence  with  Persia,  and  aiming  at  the  tyranny 

hens,  if  not  of  all  Greece.     And  he  had  powerful 

les  at  home  to  take  advantage  of  these  errors,  not 

ich  in  Aristides,  whose  honest  opposition  was  un- 

d  by  personal  or  factious  animosity,  as  in  the  Alc- 

lidae,  and  in  Cimon,  son  of  Miltlades,  vrVvo  «1  ^^fifl^ 

was  in  the  commencement  of  his  long,  andXir^vwA., 

*  Mitford,  chap.  xi.  l. 
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and  Tirtnoos  cncer.  To  tibem  die  democnitical  tcDor 
of  hm  poKcy  and  \m  pewoaal  aipeiiflritT  were  alike  dk- 
tMldbl ;  and  thej-  had  influence  enon^  to  procnre  his 
tbjoatnMaam  lor  five  Tcan.    ThistookplMe 


in  the  yeer  471  b.g.  Dnrine  ttua  period,  raiui 
king  of  l^parta,  was  GooTicledf  of  having  engaged  in  a 
treaaonable  correspoodenoe  with  tiie  Persian  monardH 
and  pot  to  death;  and  the  Lacedemoiuana  asserted  Alt 
thej  had  proof  of  Themistodes  beiqg  conoerned  m  ths 
plot,  and  required  that  the  same  prniiahment  nught  be 
inflicted  upon  him.  Plntardi  sajs  that  he  flatlj  refined 
to  jmn  in  the  treason  of  Panaaniaa,  hot  that  he  nresened 
die  secret.  His  accusers  required  that  he  anould  be 
brought  to  trial,  not  in  his  own  ooontiy,  but  before  sooiB 
general  council  of  the  Gred^  stsles,  probaUj  the  council 
of  Ami^ctyonSy  and  thej  had  sumdent  influence  with  * 
the  party  now  in  power  at  Athens  to  dbtmn  thdr  oon- 
eurrenee.  Messengers  were  seat  with  anthoriljto q>- 
prehend  him,  wherever  th^  should  find  him.  He  fled 
first  to  the  island  of  Corcyra,  to  whidi  he  had  formerly 
been  a  benefactor.  But  the  CorcyrseanSj'Jalleging  mi 
fhej  durst  not  keep  him,  conveyed  him  over  to  the  con- 
tinent of  Ejnrus,  and  there  bdng  continually  pursued,  be 
was  driven  at  last,  like  Coriolanus,  to  take  shelter  with 
an  andent  enemy,  Admetus,  king  of  the  Moksriins. 
That  prince  being  absent,  he  awaitra  his  return  seated  be- 
fore the  domestic  altar,  holding  in  his  arms  his  in&nt  son : 
such  being  esteemed  the  most  sacred  and  binding  method 
of  supnlioation  among  the  Mdossians.  Admetus  was 
tottcfaea,  and,  while  he  vras  able,  gave  the  fugitive  a  le- 
cin^  retreat ;  but  the  Athenian  and  Lacedcemoman  com- 
missioners tracked  his  steps,  and  though  hia  protector 
refused  to  give  him  up,  he  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  now 
crossed  the  continent  to  Pydna,  a  seaport  of  MacedoniSy 
and  finding  there  a  ship  bound  for  Ionia,  he  embarked, 
and  was  carried  by  stress  of  weather  amoii^  the  Athoiian 

^eet  then  beaieging  Naxoa,*    ¥«Knn%  Xs^  \m  TeoQ^paised. 

hecaUed  the  master  ande,  t(M\)im^\A  \M^«M^%sh. 

*.TIi*ilxe«thedatoofth«iefrwDto>^«^-  ^3&iix««u 
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fled,  and  declared  that  if  he  were  taken,  he 

barge  him  with  having  been  bribed  to  favour  hia 

To  avoid  this,  it  was  onlv  requisite  to  confine 

>r8  closely  to  the  ship  until  the  weather  served 

be  gone.    The  master  consented,  and  instead  of 

at  night,  as  was  usual  with  Grecian  mariners, 

J  a  day  and  night  tempest-tossed  at  sea ;  and  at 

arrived  safely  at  Ephesus.    Themistodes  now 

tlie  benefit  of  his  double-dealing.     He  kept  him- 

icealed,  however,  at  first,  because  the  Persians 

a  price  of  two  hundred  talents  upon  his  head, 

!  received  an  answer  to  the  following  letter,  which 

»  to  Artaxerxes,  son  of  Xerxes,  who  had  newly 

ed  to  his  father's  throne :  "  I,  Themistodes,  am 

to  thee,  who  of  all  the  Grecians,  as  lon^  as  I  was 

to  resist  thy  father  that  invaded  me,  have  done 

)use  the  most- damage ;  yet  the  benefits  I  did  him 

lore  after  once  I  with  safety,  he  with  danger,  was 

3  retreat.    And  both  a  good  turn  is  already  due 

(writing  here  how  he  had  forewarned  him  of  the 

as'  departure  out  of  Salamis,  and  ascribing  the  not 

ig  of  the  bridge  falsely  to  himself),  and  I  now 

prepared  to  do  thee  great  services,  being  perse- 

by  the  Grecians  for  thy  friendship's  sake.     But  I 

to  have  a  year's  respite,  that  I  may  declare  unto 

le  cause  of  my  coming  myself." 

he  king,  as  is  reported,  wondered  at  his  design, 

»mmanded  him  to  do  as  he  said.     In  this  time  oF 

3  he  learned  as  much  as  he  could  of  the  language 

«hions  of  the  place,  and  a  year  after,  coming  to 

Hut,  he  was  great  with  the  king,  more  than  ever 

«en  any  Grecian  before ;  both  for  his  former  esti- 

n,  and  &ie  hope  that  he  gave  of  bringing  Greece 

.nbjection,  but  especially  in  the  proof  Uiat  he  had 

I  of  his  wisdom.     For  Themistodes  was  a  man  in 

d  most  truly  was  manifested  the  strength  of  natArrai 

neat,  wherein  he  had  something  wort\\y  oi  ^tskWl- 

different  from  other  men.     For  by  h\s  natoral  Y^' 

C'^aa^K  9uu^^P  S^  instructiou  eitter  V^ot^  < 

ie  waabothbestMe  to  form  an  opudoTi  on  \ 
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mm  of  the  moment  with  least  deliberatioii,  and  the  beit 
diviner  of  the  issue  of  matters  to  come.  Ofthosetbbgi 
he  was  engaged  in,  he  oould  ^ve  a  good  aoooont;  on 
what  he  was  unpractised  in,  he  was  not  to  seek  how  to 
^ge  of  ooaveniendy.  Also  he  foresaw,  no  man  better,  ' 
what  was  best  or  worse  in  any  case  that  was  doabtM. 
And  to  say  all  in  few  words,  this  man,  br  the*iiatiiiil 
goodness  of  his  wit,  and  quidmes^  of  deliberaticm,  was 
3ie  ablest  of  all  men  to  tell  what  was  fit  to  be  doaeoa 
a  sudden.  But  &lling  sick  he  ended  his  life :  aoma  m 
he  died  voluntarily  by  poison,  because  he  thought  hiBDsea 
unable  to  perform  what  he  had  promised  to  the  kiag. 
His  numument  is  in  Magneoa  in  Asia,  in  the  maiket- 
place :  for  he  had  the  government  of  that  country,  te 
king  having  bestowed  upon  him  Magnesia,  whidi  yidded 
him  fifiky  tuents  yearly  for  his  bread,  and  T^impaacus  fat 
his  wine  (for  this  dty  was  then  thought  to  have  store  d 
wine),  and  Myus  for  his  meat.  His  bones  are  said  bj 
his  kinsman  to  have  been  Imwi^t  home  by  his  own  8]^ 
pointment,  and  buried  in  Attica,  unknown  to  the  Ata^ 
nians :  for  it  was  not  lawful  to  bury  one  there  tiwt  hid 
fled  for  treason.  These  were  the  ends  of  Pauaanias  tke 
Lacedemonian  and  Themistodes  the  Athenian,  tke 
most  fiunous  men  of  all  ^e  Gredans  of  ikear  time."* 

*'  Such  were  the  ends  of  the  two  most  famona  man  of 

Greece  in  their  time.'*    That  of  Pausanias  movea  litdft 

compasnon :  he  was  a  weak  and  vidous  man,  raised  to 

an  undeserved  celebritv  bv  hereditary  rank,  aid  fay  the 

mighty  events  with  wniim  the  age  was  pregnant.    Ht 

was  a  traitor,  and  he  perished  aa  sndi,  worthy  of  pity 

only  foF  the  lingering  torment  of  his  deaidi.    lliicli  moia 

touchinjg  is  the  &te  of  Themistodea,  driven  on  an  an|Bit 

accusation,  as  we  bdieve^  from  plaoe  to  place,  and  at 

last  forced  to  seek  shelter  from  those  to  whom  he  hsd 

done  the  deejpest  harm,  and  thus  apparently  to  jollier 

those  accusations  which  alone  had  raduced  him  to  so 

unworthy  a  atejx    MeUnduAy  ^«  m\»^  iMa^talL  te 

close  of  his  life,  in  spite  o£  s3\  ^3b«  i^^wiAwa  ^  wfc- 

rounded  U:  for  who  cm  bc\ie^«»  ^iSaaX  V*  «i3«i  ^ tm». 
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3uid  luxury  could  compensate  for  eiile,  for  the 
ill  share  and  interest  m  the  greatnesg  which  he 
aself  founded,  aud  was  now  compelled  to  sur- 
into  the  guidance  of  unfriendly  nands  ?    The 
e  relating  to  his  burial  furnishes  a  touching  illus- 
)f  the  nature  of  his  feelings  at  the  close  of  life, 
itself  almost  sufficient  to  refute  the  charge  of 
Men  seek  not  so  fondly  to  be  restored'even  in 
)  their  native  land,  when  they  have  deliberately 
I  on  subjecting  it  to  the  miseries  of  conquest  by 
n,  in  Grecian  language,  a  barbarian  race.    That 
so  far  temporised  with  Pausanias  as  to  give  the 
s  plausible  ground  for  their  accusation  is  proba- 
1  consistent  with  the  tortuous  policy  which,  un- 
:ely  for  his  glory  in  honest  men  s  eyes,  he  always 
I.     But  to  believe  that  he  seriously  laboured  to 
b  that  dominion  which  it  was  his  boast  to  have 
own ;  to  pull  down  the  fabric  of  Athenian  CTcatness 
lis  own  hand  had  raised,  and  with  which  his  glory 
issolubly  connected ;  this  would  require  the  most 
proofs,  in  place  of  which  we  have  nothing  but  a  bare 
We  may  derive  a  valuable  moral  from  comparing 
le  of  his  life  with  that  of  Aristides.  The  latter,  after 
»ent  in  the  highest  commands,  with  unbounded  op- 
ties  for  amassmg  wealth,  died  in  povcrfy.  Themis- 
property,  when  he  entered  on  public  life,  was 
at  three  talents ;  when  he  fled  to  rer^  his  effects 
)nfiscated  to  the  value  of  eighty  or  one  hundred 
,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  his  friends  saved  the 
'  part,  and  remitted  them  into  Asia  to  him.     Yet 
ire  avow  that  he  would  choose  the  wealth  and  fate 
mistocles  in  preference  to  the  honourable  poverty 
tides  ?  who,  that  is  not  entirely  devoted  to  wealth, 
even  feel  such  a  preference  ?    True  it  is  that  the 
d    course  of  Themistodes  procured   a  brilliant 
ion  in  the  Persian  court,  when  all  other  couuttv» 
losed  agaizist  him :  but  it  is  also  true  lUbttl  «^  ici^t^ 
rested  and  open  life  would    have    o\>Via.\.^  ^^ 
itjrpf  seeking^  a  foreign  refuge.    TVie  TatveowT  o 
pint  might  then  have  exUed  hiia  fox  a  \\m©,  w^ 
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exiled  Aristides,  but  it  could  have  done  no  more.  All 
.Greece  would  have  ezcldmed  in  mingled  anger  and  con- 
tempt against  him  who  should  have  dared  to  connect 
the  name  of  Aristides  with  a  charge  of  treason :  all 
Greece  was  ready  to  believe  Themistocles  guilty  on  the 
sole  evidence  of  nis  selfish  and  intriguing  spirit. 


(  HI  ) 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Bust  of  niacydides. 

ation  of  the  Persian  war — Rise  of  Athens  to  maritime 
ire,  and  consequent  undermining  of  the  aristocratical 
•est — Administration  of  CKmon — of  Pericles — Educa- 
of  the  Athenians — Commencement  of  the  Peloponne- 


'untry,  looking  only-  to  external  circumstances,  had 
.  fairer  opportunity  of  establishing  a  mighty  empire 
Greece,  after  the  tottd  overthrow  of  tVie  "tersvMv  ycl- 
/.     The  power  of  Persia  broken,  Egypt  m  ^^c»?ji 
in  its  infancy,  Carthage  distant  and  intfcXiX.  m^^ 
n  conquests,  iierown  soldiery  inspinted\>^  soRCfiS 
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and  preceded  by  that  opinion  of  their  inyindlnlity  which 
18  an  almost  certain  earnest  of  future  victory,  there 
seemed  to  be  no  power  cqwbler  <tf  withstanding  Greece 
bad  she  been  zealous  and  unanimous  in  prosecating 
foreign  conquest  But  instead  of  tracing  the  march  of  a 
victorious  nation  to  emjpre^  these  pages  will  describe 
little  but  the  growth  in  dViI  cKsensions,  bloody  enmi- 
ties, and  long  and  AeBtructiye  warfare  between  kindred 
states.  Until  the  zeisn  of  AlezaaAer,  the  Greeks  neyer 
possessed  a  foot  of  Ind  in  Am  or  Africa  beyond  the 
narrow  territories,  aequired  fong  before  the  period  of 
which  we  treat,  of  Ae  mnMrous  cities  which  lined  the 
Mediterranean,  and  "Aoae  flnnlkr  seas  which  communi- 
cate with  it. 
The  cause  of  this  waafc  of  ftnign  enterprise  is  to  be 


sought  chiefly  in  the  no»4MiilRiee  of  any  acknowledged 
head  of  the  nation,  aai  ai  ift*  sdfishness  and  want  of 
union  which,  as  we  have  mm,  characterised  their  coun- 
cils even  in  the  time  of  danger.  Sparta,  in  right  of  her 
pre-eminent  reputation  in  arms,  claimed  and  was  allowed 
to  lead  the  confederate  troops  of  Greece  in  the  field ;  bat 
in  their  councils  she  had  onlv  an  equal  voice.  That 
reputation,  and  the  lofty,  self-denyinjap,  thov^  stem  and 
unlovely  temper  fostered  by  me  institutions  of  Ly- 
curgus,  had  excited  so  much  respect,  that  at  the  games 
of  assembled  Greece  the  presence  of  a  Spartan  was 
enough  to  turn  the  eyes  of  tne  apcetators  firom  the  com- 
petitors to  himself:  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  col- 
lected to  oppose  Xerxes  was  vested  in  a  Spartan  at  the 
Instance  or  the  allies  themsdves,  who,  Botwitha^^^~ 
the  smalhw  of  the  LacadeBntoinaa  uvnl  ftrce, 
to  serve  nnder  any  ether  than  a  S^Mrtan  comi 
But  the  pride  and  presumed  treason  of  Pausanias  mod 
disgustect  the  allies,  and  threw  the  naval  command  into 
the  heads  of  the  Atiie&iaBa;  and  that  paopk  aeat  oa»> 
verted  the  foree  meant  to  pwaaciito  Hm  qmtml  iM 
JPema  into  an  mstniBMBi  vl  ^dmst  vaut 


Mad  muaamd  an  an^honty  wltitaRnts^s»^^BflBL^KflD^l(3tQlt^p^ 
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^onflicdng  interestai :  the  Athcnkns  powerful  by 
le  LAcedaemoDians  by  land.  .Opposed  in  the 
of  thetr  government  as  m  the  nature  of  their 
;h,  they  became  the  rallymg  points  to  which  two 
s,  im|d[fteabie  in  th«r  enmity^  looked  for  support ; 
the  care  with  whieh  they  iomented  the  civil  dis- 
m  which  their  power  was  based,  the  evils  whidi 
e  about  to  doeribe  may  in  great  measure  be 
d.  But  the  circunstauees  which  led  to  this  rivaliy 
i  to  be  more  ftilly  tM. 

f  states  which  had  coufedecated  to  repel  the  inv»- 

f  Xenes  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  self-defence. 

the  battle  of  Salamis,   the  fleet  proceeded    to 

e  the  islands  of  the  iBgean  Sea,  ana  the  Grecian 

if  Asia  Minor ;  and  the  forces  of  those  states  gladly 

aed  with  their  d^iverere  to  nrosecnte  the  war 

t  their  common  enemy.     In  tro  third  year  after 

.ttle  of  Salamis,  the  haughtiness  and  misconduct  of 

nias  so  alienate  the  alli^,  that  the  Peloponnesians 

ed    home,  and  the  Asiatic,  HelleiponCine,  and 

L  Greeks  transferred  the  right  of  kadmg  their  miited 

to  the  Athenians.    AristidcB'  high  character  for 

ity  appears  to  have  been  the  diuf  instrument  in 

tma  KMT  his  countrymen  this  great  increase  of  power. 

s  advice  they  proceeded  to  cbaw  cut  an  assessmei^ 

ich  each  state,  according  to  its  strength,  w«s  rated 

nish  a  certain  number  of  ships,  and  a  stated  sum  of 

jr,  far  the  purposes  of  the  conlederacy;  and  the 

lit  vad  invidioas  task  of  apportiomng  the  contri- 

DS  was  assigned  to  hhn.     Tnis  he  executed  with 

success  that  not  a  complaint  of  injustice  or  partiality 

heard.    The  whole  assessment  amounted  to  460 

te,  about  101,000  English  pounds.    At  his  death, 

n,  hitherto  the  partner  of  his  influence,  succeeded 

e  sole  Mssession  of  it     Cimon  was  one  of  the  most 

at  of  Grecian  statesmen;  but  he  was  not  ^venMi 

hat  scrupoJoiis  lore  of  justice  whVdi  dTi\kii^^!Ch«^ 

tide^     Uader  bia  guidance  the  firat  stepa'we^Xxi^^c^ 

jnh  making  the  contributions  of  Greece  Ilot  \5Rfe  xascok 

^oftteFeraaQ  war  the  means  oi  eatria\va\«iv% V^ 
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dominion  of  Athens  over  Grecian  cities.  The  allied  states 
bj  degrees  grew  weary  of  exertions  to  which  they  were 
no  longer  urged  by  a  sense  of  danger ;  and  when  it  was 
propos^  that  they  should  commute  the  personal  service 
of  meir  citizens  for  a  sum  of  money,  the  Athenians  under- 
taking to  provide  and  man  a  fleet  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  confederacy,  the  suggestion  was  readily 
adopted  by  many.  '<  By  this  means  Athens  was  at  once 
obliged  to  build  and  employ  more  ships,  and  supplied 
with  the  means,  while  the  navy  of  the  allies  proportion- 
ally declined.  The  Athenians,  feeling  their  strength, 
became  haughtier  in  their  conduct,  and  more  harsh  in 
enforcing  the  same  services  which  grew  to  be  less  punc- 
tually rendered.  Hence  rose  wars  with  the  defaulters, 
in  which,  Athens  uniformly  prevailing,  the  fleet  of  the 
conquered  city  was  taken  from  it,  and  a  heavier  tribute 
levied:  and  ^ since  every  such  contest  brought  fresh 
power  and  wealth  to  the  predominant  state,  and  dimi- 
nished the  resources  which  could  be  at  the  command  of 
any  combination  among  its  dependants,  Athens,  from  the 
leader,  became  the  mistress  of  her  allies.  The  fim 
state  so  subjected  was  the  island  Nazos,  which  revolted, 
and  was  conquered  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  Athenian 
command."*  Thus  Athens  became  the  best  nursery  for 
seamen  in  Greece,  and  increased  her  fleet  at  the  expense 
of  others,  who  grew  weak  from  the  very  causes  which 
made  her  strong.  Moreover,  having  monopolized  the 
naval  arm,  she  was  released  from  all  shadow  of  control 
from  the  council  of  associate  states,  and  was  lefl  at  full 
liberty  to  employ  her  strength  against  the  Persians,  or 
the  pirates,  or  her  own  refractory  allies,  as  might  best 
suit  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  Her  power  reached 
its  greatest  height  about  the  year  450  b.c,  when  it  ex- 
tended over  Klmost  all  the  islands  of  the  .^^pean,  includ- 
ing Eubcea,  and  over  the  maritime  Grecian  settlements 
ID  Thrace f  Macedonia,  and  Asia  Minor.  On  the  con- 
tineat  her  inflpence  directed  \he  ^\c?j  li^  Me^ris, 
-Bceotia,  Pbocis,  and  the  Oputi\iMi  l.ocna\  >a^  ^^  %\xwj% 

*  JLibrary  of  Useftd  KsiO^\e^8^-.  0«eafc,^  ^. 
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>f  NaupActus  and  PesBe,  she  commanded  both 
the  Corinthian  gulf;  Trcezen  was  subject  to  her ; 
uence  was  predominant  in  Achaia ;  and  Argoe, 
jealous  of  its  oyerbearing  neighbour,  Lacedaemon, 
imd  by  that  jealousy  in  close  alliance  with  the 
untervailing  power. 

•eat  a  change  in  the  political  influence  of  Athens 
:  occur  without  corresponding  alterations  in  the 
circumstances  and  temper  of  the  citizens.  Cimon 
nself  attached  to  aristocratical  principles,  and 
•ured  to  maintain  close  alliance  with  Lacedoemon ; 
1  the  necessary  result  of  the  policy  and  events 
*aised  Athens  to  such  extensive  empire  was  to 
1  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy  or  wealth  and 
nd  to  throw  a  preponderating  influence  into  the 
f  the  poorer  class  of  citizens.  Such,  in  Grreece, 
I  invariable  efiect  of  cultivating  naval  power.  The 
'  force  of  every  people  consisted  principally  of 
,  as  they  were  called — literally,  armed  men,  whose 
ent  consisted  of  body  armour,  greaves,  a  helmet,  a 
lield,  a  long  spear,  and  sword.  A  body  of  these 
was  fdways  attended  by  a  body  of  men  more  lightly 
and  fitter  for  reconnoitring,  for  ihe  duty  of  out- 
md  similar  uses ;  but  little  to  be  relied  on  in  the 
»f  battle,  and  prindpally  composed  of  slaves  and 
aries.  The  heavy  foot,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
ing  times  of  Greece,  were  almost  universally 
(,  and  citizens  of  the  richer  classes ;  for  the  state 
d  no  armour,  and  the  poorest  class  could;  not 
JO  keep  the  expensive  equipment  necessary  to  pass 
in  the  ranks.  The  citizens  of  Athens  were 
I  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  income.  The 
^Ithiest  were  obliged  to  keep  a  horse,  and  serve  in 
/airy,  an  expensive  service  in  the  barren  country 
ica:  the  third  class  was  obliged  to  be  provided 
he  full  equipment  of  a  heavy-armed  eo\d\QT  \  ^^ 
were  allowed  to  serve  in  that  capacity ,  \^  ^poisi&esBi^ 
per  Y^our:  if  not,  they  were  enroUeA  amwktt  ^^ 

t Athens  as  elsewhere,  was  the  most  iiumeWM 
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and  it  is  evident,  from  what  lias  been  said,  tbat  its  impor- 
tance would  increase  or  diminish  in  propartion  as  the 
main  exertions  of  the  state  were  made  dt  sea  or  bj*  hmd. 
Where  naval  power  was  uncultivated  the  power  of  the 
sword  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rich :  where  war  and 
commerce  were  alike  carried  on  bj  sea,  the  lowest  dsM 
became  important  by  its  services,  as  well  as  bj  its  mna- 
bers.  Hence  the  cultivation  oi  maritime  strength  wai 
alwavs  considered  &vourable  to  the  cause  of  democra^. 
The  total  devastation  of  Attica  in  the  Pernaa  invasisa 
must,  of  course,  have  reduced  great  numbers  from  compe- 
tence and  comfort  to  poverty.  For  some  time  the  lucra- 
tive war  carried  on  asainst  Persia  at  once  filled  the 
treasury,  and  enabled  ue  state  to  supply  the  wants  of 
this  class  by  military  pay.  A  furtber  resource  was 
found  in  the  splendid  ubmlity  of  Cimoo,  who,  possessed 
of  vast  heremtary  wealth,  hid  the  good  fortune  to  in- 
crease it  greativby  pluncfer  and  other  perquisites  of  a 
commander-in-chief^  without  incurring  the  charge  of  dis- 
honesty or  rapaciousness.  This  wealth  was  freely  spent 
in  maintaining  his  influence.  His  gardens  and  orchards 
were  thrown  open  to  the  public ;  a  table  was  daily  spread 
at  his  house  for  the  free  use  of  the  poorer  citixens ;  and 
he  readily  lent  money  to  those  who  required  it.  Partly 
at^is  own,  jpartiy  at  the  national  eipense,  many  splendid 
puolic  buildmgs  were  erected  while  ne  mled^tm  comdls 
of  the  state ;  andan  example  was  given  for  the  still  more 
splendid  subsequent  improvements  of  Peridea.  But  in 
spite  of  his  services  and  his  magnificence,  Cimon  experi- 
enced a  reverse  of  favour,  to  which  his  professed  ansto- 
cratical  principlcs,'and  avowed  admiration  and  attachment 
to  Sparta,  contributed  in  no  small  degree.  In  the  yesr 
461  B.  c.  he  was  banished  by  ostracism,  and  a  new  party 
came  into  power,  headed  by  Ephialtes  and  Peridea,  then 
a  young  man  just  rising  into  eminence.  These  men 
were  pledged  to  hostility  to  Sparta,  and  bound  to  g^ti^ 

the  poorer  citizens,  by  wbosewiowx  ^«3  ^adboea  raised 

to  direct  'the  couaols  of  the  Te\N^>3ft. 
To  preaerve  that  fevaut  U  ^^^^^'^T^^^^ 
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or  and  beneficenee  of  tiie  preccdJBg  coe.  But 
ans  of  the  leaders  were  iu  kferior;  mm  :' 
ivate  fortimea  could  tfaejr  feed  the  ~ 
spLencBd  piaoes  of  reMirt  for  the  teoanta  oJTl 
T  magnifirent  predeoeflM>r  had  done.  The€aij 
$  was  to  bribe  the  poUic  with  its  own  wmmej^ 
h  this  Tiew  a  kw  was  wopoaed,  hj  wUch  the 
rom  the  treaanr,  whk»  hithtito  had  beoi  «■- 
l»3r  the  court  of  AieepagoByWCfeplaeed  iwdrr  the 
ftte  coramaiid  of  the  peo]^.  Tiie  Bezi  step  wia 
'  pay  for  attendance  at  this  general  aaeeaihtiea  and 
iourts  of  jostioe,  in  each  of  wUcfa  a  ronaidiidhia 
ci  dioasta^  sat,  taken  indiamminBteij  hmm 
zens.  This  BMasnre  was  introdaced  and  carried 
cles,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  there  was 
i  small  som  allowed  for  these  senrices,  which  wm 
!d  by  him.  The  total  nandier  of  persons  who 
riyed  no  small  part  ef  theb  sabsistenee  horn  the 
iinds  was  very  considerate ;  for  in  one  alone  of 
rts  fi%  persons  was  the  smallest  nmnber  that 
t,  and  the  usual  nandier  was  from  two  to  fire 
I.  Sometimes  two  or  more  eoorls  were  eonaoli  > 
nd  then  from  one  to  two  thoossnd  permnaaatin 
it  at  once.  The  efiect  of  this  law  was  twofold: 
9d  the  popularity  of  those  ^rim  had  ptocyred  sodi 
for  the  poor;  it  secured  also  a  bvge  attpndanrr  of 
r  in  the  general  aanmbly,  for  attfndanre  there 


a  sufficient  provimm  for  the  wants  of  the  daj; 
Etated  assend^et  occurred  four  times  in  thirtf-five 
be  payments  for  these  and  other  eztraonfinary 
ices,  with  public  feaets,  and  sacrifices,  and  do^ 
ourts,  formed  neariy  a  subsistence  for  those  who 
ther  property  nor  employment, 
eas  carend  was  Pericles  to  gratify  national  pride 

splendour  of  his  poUic  improvements.  In  thia 
he  far  outdid  even  Cimon,  and  stamped  ciaKli)beiA 
iracter  of  amgniBcence  in  reapect  of  i\a  \pdiAae 

Tjurjmen;  tie  icast.  were  boOi  jxwige  wAywr,. 
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buildings,  vhich  has  made  it  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  strangers  even  to  this  day.  One  of  the  long  walls, 
the  temple  of  Eleusis,  and  the  Odeon  or  musical  theatre, 
were  erected  under  his  direction;  and,  above  all,  tbe 
Parthenon  was  built,  and  adorned  with  those  celelmted 
sculptures,  part  of  which,  after  the  laose  of  twentj-three 
centuries,  have  found  a  new  resting-place  in  our  natioml 
Museum.  The  Propylsea,  or  gateway  leading  into  tbe 
Acropolis,  was  anotner  of  his  works,  *'  which  are  tbe 
more  wonderful  because  they  were  completed  in  so  short 
a  time,  and  have  lasted  so  .long;  and  because,  wbiie 
perfect,  each  of  them  was  redolent  of  anticjuity  in  respect 
of  beauty,  and  yet  for  grace  and  vigour  it  seems  to  tbis 
day  as  if  each  of  them  were  newly  finished;  there 
resides  in  them  such  an  ever-springing  freshness,  which 
prevents  the  injuries  of  time  bemg  felt,  as  if  each  of  the 
said  works  were  tenanted  by  an  ever  youthful  sprit,  a 
soul  never  waxing  old,  which  still  retains  them  in  that 
vigour."* 

To  meet  the  expenses  of  a  line  of  policy  such  as  we 
have  described,  the  mere  revenue  of  Attica  was  of  course 
insufficient ;  but  the  impost  originally  contributed  by  the 
confederate  Greeks  towards  avenging  the  aggression  of 
Persia  was  rigorously  exacted,  and  appli^  without 
scruple  to  the  private  purposes  of  the  state  and  its 
governors.  It  was  matter  of  great  complaint  throughoot 
Greece,  that  the  money  raised  for  the  common  benefit  of 
the  nation  should  be  perverted  to  the  luxury  of  an  over- 
weening and  oppressive  city ;  and  the  political  enemies 
of  Pericles  made  it  a  constant  subject'of  invective  in  the 
public  assemblies,  that  the  people  of  Athens  were  openly 
defamed  for  this  act  of  robbery,  and  that  it  was  "  an  over- 
great  injury  to  the  rest  of  Greece,  and  too  manifest  a 
token  of  tyranny,  to  behold  before  their  eyes  how  we  do 
employ  the  money  which  they  were  enforced  <o  gather 
for  tbe  maintenance  of  the  wars  against  the  barbaruui,  in 
gilding,  building,  and  setlin^  ^wVYk  wa  6.V5  like  a  glori- 
ous   womauj   all  to  be  gau&d  V\>L\k  ^^  wA  ^wosj^ 
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;  and  how  we  do  make  imafpes  and  build  temples 

iderful  and  infinite  ckarge.    Pericles  replied  to  the 

ry,  that  the  Athenians  were  not  boand  to  make 

icoimt  of  this  money  onto  their  friends  and  allies, 

ering  that  they  fought  for  their  safety,  and  that  they 

the  barbarian  far  from  Greece,  without  troubling 

to  set  out  any  one  man,  horse,  or  ship  of  theirs, 

oney  only  exoented,  which  is  no  more  theirs  that 

it  than  theirs  tnat  received  it,  so  the^  bestow  it  to 

jse  they  receiyed  it  for.     And  their  dty  being 

y  well  furnished  with  all  things  necessary  for  the 

it  was  good  reason  they  should  bestow  the  surplus 

ir  treasure  in  things  which,  in  time  to  come,  would 

their    fame   eternal.      Moreover,  he  said,   that 

;  they  continue  building,  they  should  be  presently 

by  reason  of  the  diversity  of  work  of  all  sorts,  and 

things  which  they  should  hare  need  of;   and  to 

A6S  these  things  better,  and  to  set  them  in  hand,  all 

er  of  artificers  and  workmen  that  would  labour, 

i  be  set  on  work.     So  should  all  the  citizens  and 

imen  receive  pay  and  wages  of  the  common  Irea- 

andthe  city  by  this  means  should  be  gready  beeuti* 

and  much  more  able  to  maintain  itsel£^^* 

a  defence  the  reply  is  valueless,  but  it  shows  how 

a  portion  of  reason  or  justice  is  sufficient  to  supply  a 

xt  when  backed  by  power,  and  points  out  the  oer- 

and  not  unmerited,  lot  of  those  nations  which  give 

word  out  of  their  own  hand,  and  trust  to  wealth  to 

lase  defenders.       Farther    ground    for   discontent 

t  be  found  in  the  increased  amount  of  the  tax,  which, 

(C  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  been 

d  from  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents,  the  sum 

d  by  Aristides  b.c.  477,  to  about  six  hundred  talents. 

)  this  splendour  Pericles  seems  to  have  been   led 

I  by  policy  and  taste.    The  Athenians  were  naturally 

in  people,  and  their  self-complacency  was  nurtuv^ 

he  unequiilJed  rapidity  with  which  tVvw  ^Mcv^  «o\ 

Br  had  increased.     Everything  wh\c\i  TO\w»\.ew^  V» 

fame  became  precious   in  their  eyea,  w\^  «^^ 

L.  II.  *  Wutarch,  North. 
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inBUnce  <^  this  is  given  bj  Plotardiy  if  we  may  trait  the 
aocimcT    of    that   ^osaping    ud   amnsiDg  hirtonn. 
«'  Perides,  perceiTing  that  his  eaeniies  did  still  cry  oat 
upon  lum,  that  he  did  yainlj  waste  and  ctiwwp^  the 
commoo  treasure,  and  that  he  bestowed  on  tiie  WQibtk 
whole  revenue  of  the  city,  one  daj,  when  the  peofile 
were  assembled  together,  he    asked  before   diem  ill 
whether  they  thought  that  the  cost  bestowed  were  too 
much.    The  people  answered  him,  a  great  deal  too 
much.    Well,  then,  said  he,  the  charges  shall  be  vm 
(if  you  think  good),  and  none  of  yours ;  pronded  diat  m 
man*s  name  be  written  on  the  works,  but  mine  oaly. 
When  Pericles  had  said  so,  the  people  cried  out  alosil, 
that  they  would  ^none  of  that  (either  that  th<^  wos- 
dered    at  the  grettness  of  his  mind,  or  else  lor  tint 
they  would  not  give  him  the  only  honour  md  pnooe  to 
have  done  so  sumptuous  and  stately  works),  but  willed 
him  that  he  should  see  them  finished  at  the  oodbob 
charges,  without  sparing  for  any  cost***     '*  In  his  politi- 
cal course,*'  says  Pnjfessor   lieeren,    "Pericles  vu 
guided  by  a  simple  principle,  to  be  the  first  in  his  Ofva 
ctly,  while  he  secured  it  the  first  place  among  cities." 
Hence  in  arts,  as  well  as  in  arms,  he  wished  it  to  obttin 
pRMMninence ;    and,  instead  of  following    dm  naiTOir 
policy  of  Sparta,  which  discouraged  in  every  wa^  tbe 
apivroadi  of  strangers,  he  endeavoured  to  make  his  dty 
the  rvsort  and  wondo'  of  the  vrarld,  and  to  adopt  eveiy 
means  of  turning  the  wealth  of  other  nations  mto  her 
treasury:    and  he  was  himself  singularly  qualified  to 
direct  the  public  taste,  as  well  as  the  public  arms,  not 
merelv  by  natural  talents,  but  by  a  more  refined  ednoi- 
tion  tW,  when  he  was  youns,  generally  foil  to  the  lot 
of  a  Greek  cidzen«    The  celebrated  phuoeopher  Anazsp 
goras  was  his  mcejator  in  youth ;  the  musician  DaaMD, 
characteriied  by  &MTatc8  as    possessing  every  qoali^ 
which  could  fit  a  man  to  take  diarge  of  youth,  and  ovd 
to  be  deeply  versed  in  matteTs  oC  ^vemment,  was  his 
£^end  and  associate  in  lipct  yeaw,  Va  i^^  ^sswuwi^  ^ 
/Ae  celebnted  AspasW  be  is  »^  ioWn^I««5A^\x». 
*  Plotarcb,  PeAcVes.  li^otxii. 
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I  well  as  fafldnations,  such  as  no  other  aodety  in 

could  supply ;  and  his  personal  accomplbhiiients 

t  off  by  a  style  of  oratory  which,  in  polish  and 

ce,  surpassed  all  that  had  yet  been  hnurd,  and 

ly  caug^it  the  minds  of  the  Athenian  people. 

1  this  there  was  much  to  refine  and  elevate  the 

taste ;  there  was  also  much  which  injured  the 

character  in  more  vital  points,  as  we  may  now 

race  in  the  conseouences.     Few  Athenians  had 

i  to  any  species  of  labour,  except  military  service^ 

a  subsistence.     Of  those  who  nad  no  means,  the 

,  the  just '  claims,  and  the  expectations  were 

creased  by  the  Persian  invasion ;  and  tiie  events 

followed  it,   first   a  lone  and    profitable  war, 

f  the  consecutive  administrations  of  Cimon  and 

I,  who  lavished,  the  one  his  own,  the  other  the 

I  resources,  to  keep  the  poor  in  good  humoor, 

ell  calculated  to  foster  their  natural  dislike  to 

and  equally  natural  desire  to  enjoy  the  produce 

*  men's  industry.    The  result  was,  that  a  people 

to  excess  of  its  own  supreme  authority,  and 

*t  of  its  own  exertions  in  the  cause  of  freedom, 

a  harsh  and  oppressive  ally  in  name,  but  sove- 

1  reality  (our  language  affords  no  term  to  expresa 

ely  the  relation  in  which  the  dependant,  vir^cooc, 

)  the  leading  state),  ruthlessly  vmdic^ve  in  pun* 

every  attempt  to  shake  off  its  yoke.      '*  Had 

t  commanded  no  resources  but  its  own,  it  would 

ien  impossible  to  support  in  idleness  so  lar^e  a 

of  the  people ;  but  the  subject  states  were  liable 

mi  ted  extortion.    Any  proposed  exaction,  how« 

)pre8sive,  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  the  swarm  of 

imo  looked  for  maintenance  and  pleasure  to  the 

expenditure  of  the  state,  and  their  number  and 

it  attendance  in  the  assembly  would  generally 

the  success  of  any  measure  which  united  them  in 

>ur.     Hence  arose  a  crew  of  proflif^X)^  ^«a«^ 

I,  who  obtained  a  paramount'  in&uenee  Xx^  "^vri^ 

io  propose,  at  any  cost  of  justice,  \\UTiiaxv\\.^ ,  wA 

9  advantage,  whatever  promised  to  l\ie  Ti«sV^\ai^^ 
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an  immediate  gain,  and  who  frequently  turned  their 
ascendancy  to  profit,  by  taking  p-esents  from  the  allies, 
as  the  price  of  forbearance  and  protection.  The  popu- 
lace drew  both  gain  and  pleasure  from  the  submission  of 
the  allies ;  the  pride  of  each  was  flattered,  in  proportioa 
to  his  personal  insignificance,  by  the  homage  pud  him 
as  a  dtiien  of  the  sovereign  republic ;  their  hopes  of  in- 
dividual enjoyment  were  all  bound  up  in  the  Gontinusooe 
and  extension  of  the  empire,  and  the  passoos  thence 
remlting  were  studiously  exasperated  by  unprincipled 
oratofs:  what  wonder,  then,  that  we  shall  henceiorth 
find  their  sway  as  jealous  as  opm^ssive  ;  and,  in  case  of 
revolt,  their  vengeance  as  cruel  as  their  rule  had  been 
uiyust  I*** 

Another  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  Athenian 
^Muractw  is  to  be  found  in  the  growth  of  a  new  system 
of  edttcatioa  about  this  period,  and  the  introduction  of 
new  aocompbshmeuts,  new  teachers,  and  new  principles. 
The  brief  notice  of  this  subject,  which  we  snail  intro- 
cbce,  is  prindpatly  derived  from  the  only  English 
writer  who  has  treated  it  in  a  popular  manner,  and  who 
is  well  calculated  to  discuss  the  question  by  his  intimate 
acc|uaintance  with  Arbtophanes  and  the  Socratic 
writings,  though  his  vehement  dislike  of  all  democracies, 
and  especially  the  Athenian,  is  such  as  to  make  his 
testimony  on  some  points  rather  suspicions  ;  we  allude  to 
Mr.  Mitchell,  the  translator  of  Aristophanes.  It  is  to 
be  ))romiBed,  however,  that  these  are  matters  on  which 
ffroat  ditKrenco  of  opinion  exists  among  schdars ;  and 
that  mRny  i)cr8ons  among  those  best  qualified  to  judge 
take  a  very  dificrent  view  of  the  subject  from  that  here 
given. 

licforo  the  ago  of  Pericles,   the  education  of  an 

Athenian  of  rank  and  wealth  consisted  in   obtaining, 

through  the  instructions  of  the  grammarians,  an  intimate 

sufouamtancc  with  the  writings  of  the  older  poets,  espe- 

claJJjr  Uomor ;  after  whicVi  Vve  ipaaaed  into  the  hands  of 

the  mw^ic-master,  and  the  \Le©\«iT  o^  V5[v<i  ^n^osawswsssi,  <k 

*  Library  of  Useftil  Knowledge  ••  ^^^^-  ot^T^««,^^v.« 
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of  bodily  exaxnses.     The  two  latter  were  tiw 

iportant  branches  of  education,  not  so  moch  ibr 

s  of  dis|day,  as  for  ^  eflfect  whidi  tibnj  were 

p(»8e8s  m  the  formatioa  of  character.    IVitlioae 

^nriosttj  prompted  some  research  mto  the  secrete 

re,  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  oflered  aboDi* 

iitification.    There  they  might  hear  treated  the 

struse  topics  of  f^ysical  and  metaphysical  scienoe ; 

ire  of  Gkxl,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  universe 

most  striion^  phenomena,  the  nature  of  man, 

11  discussed  with  a  lealous  interest  and  atlentioo 

part  of  the  pupils,  which  appears  to  haTe  led 

ito  no  small  extravagances.*     But  some  jears 

s  to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  as  the  cause  of  demo- 

j^ained  ground,  and  the  minds  of  all  men  were 

Y  the  examples  of  Themistoeles,  who  had  risen 

he  people,  or  Pericles,  wiio  had  risen  on  the 

to  fame  and  power,  a  species  of  knowledge  more 

to  practical  purposes  was  eagerlj  sought  after, 

ilass  of  teadiers  soon  rose  up  to  supply  the  want. 

persons,   the  most  distinguished  of  them  not 

of  Athens,  were  called  sophists,  and  ihej  boldly 

)ok  to  supply  all  defideneies,  and  quah^  their 

for  any  station  whatever  which  they  might  be 

on  to  fill,  or  for  any  pursuit  by  which  they  hoped 

to  eminence.    They  professed  to  have  acquirad, 

)  be  able  to  teach,  all  knowledge;   and  one  of 

by  way  of  advertising  his  own  merits,  appeared  at 

tympic  games  with  a  stock  of  literary  samples  of 

)  sorts,  tragedy,  epics,  &c. ;  and  further,  with  the 

icement  that  every  article  of  use  or  oniament 

his  person  was  the  work  of  his  own  bands.     This 

if  it  were  all,  might  exdte  a  smile ;  but  these  men 

(aim  to  a  more  mischievous  pow^,  that  of  being 

>  confound  truth  and  falsehood,  and  to  show  how 

of  two  contradictory  proportions  might  be  ^QitOtH^ 

eguaJ  certitude  and  success,  accoYdVx^^  \»  ^tfe^ae- 

^„J!?f  P'^J^'^^ry  Discourse  to  mic\i%\V%  KxaN 
note,  p.  hv,  xr. 
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tenst  or  indination  of  the  &putent  Under  a  demo* 
enbcjy  eioquenoe  was  the  readiest  path  to  power ;  and 
doquence,  they  taught,  was  of  all  aoquiaitioiis  the  most 
important ;  that  eloquence,  and  skill  in  word-^tdng, 
fajr  whidi,  as  Plato  has  fardcally  described  it  in  the 
£iithydemu8,  it  could  be  shown  that  a  man  could  speak 
and  be  siloit  at  the  same  time ;  that  it  was  eqnaUy  eaif 
to  a  professor  of  this  art  to  proTe  that  a  man  knew  or 
did  not  know  the  same  thing,  or  that  he  both  biew  it 
and  did  not  know  it  at  the.  same  time ;  and  hj  whieh 
the  sophists,  in  the  above-named  dialogue,  prove  to  tfas 
satis&ction  of  their  fellow-disputant,  "  that  he  had  a 
&ther — ^that  he  had  no  fitther — ^tbat  a  dog  was  his 
father— that  his  father  was  everybody's  &ther— that 
his  mother  had  a  fiimily  equally  numerous,  in  which 
horses,  pigs,  and  crab-fish  were  all  common  breUireni 
with  the  same  rights  and  ties  of  consan^piinity  and  afto* 
tion."*  This  was  the  eloquence  by  which,  according  to 
the  grave  professions  of  Frotafforas,  the  founder  of  the 
school,  the  worse  might  be  made  to  appear  the  better 
cause,  and  right  and  wron^  confounded ;  so  that  alike  in 
tiie  agora,  in  the  courts  of  justice,  or  in  social  convene, 
no  standard  of  right  or  wrong  could  be  set  up,  excimt 
that  whidi  the  convenience  of  the  speaker  ahould  dic- 
tate. **  As  the  first  step  towards  this  uiportant  acqaia* 
tion,  the  pupil  was  carefully  initiated  in  all  the  nioetNS 
of  that  language,  whose  maies  and  subtleties  aoraetimes 
led  from  premises  apparently  simple  to  conclusioas  whidi 
looked  more  like  legerdemain  than  theefiedtof  aober 
reasoning.  He  was  then  tdd  that  there  were  two  sorts 
of  pennanoQ ;  that  bv  the  one  an  auditor's  mind  was 
imbued  'with  actual  knowledge,  by  the  other  with  a 
knowled^  consbtinff  «nl^  in  beii^  and  opfauoo ;  and 
when  he  was  asked  whidi  of  these  two ' — 


rhetoric  was  meant  to  create  in  the  courts  of  law  and 

Ae  pablic  assemblies,  he  was  answered,  belief  of  know* 

Jedjge  without  actuality  \  for  ^^Xonft  iita  defined  to  be 

the  art  of  enabling  an  ifpaotanXiiwi  v*  «v«^«mw%>5a 

»  Mltfthett.>Vi«LV 
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,  with  more  appearance  of  knowledge  than  the 

>  was  actually  master  of  the  subject  under  dia« 

**   Having  imparted  this  valuable  fitcultj  to  the 

le  next  step  was  to  teach  him  to  use  it  fearleMly, 

'ed  by  any  visionary  considerations  of  ri^  or 

of  justice  or  injustice.     With  this  view  it  was 

,  '*  that  might  makes  right ;  that  the  property  of 

c  belongs  to  the  strong ;  and  that,  wnatever  the 

hi  say  to  the  contrary,  the  voice  of  nature  taught 

dfied  the  doctrine.    They  proclaimed  that  the 

le  persons  were  those  who  aspired  to  the  direo* 

public  afiairsy  and  who  were  stopped  in  this     * 

by  no  other  consideration  than  the  measure  of 

pacitv ;  and  they  added  that  those  who,  without 

imand  over  themselves,  could  acquire  a  command 

bers,  had  a  right  to  have  their  sunnrior  tident 

d  by  possessing  more  than  others,    for  temper** 

If-restraint,  and  a  dominion  over  the  passions  and 

were  set  down  by  them  as  marks  ordnlnets  and 

y,  only  calculated  to  ezdte  dmsioD.      They 

1,  with  confidence,  that  nature  itself  made  it  botn 

[  honourable,  that  he  who  wished  to  live  happily^ 

o  permit  his  desires  as  laree  a  sway  as  possible^ 

no  way  to  restrain  them :  they  bargainea  indeed 

!  possession  of  courage  and  politiod  wisdom  in 

ch(Jars ;  but  once  in  possession  of  these,  a  man, 

ir  opinion,  was  at  liberty  to  administer  to  his 

s  in  all  other  respects,  and  to  leave  nothing  unin- 

which  could  contribute  to  their  gratincatioo*  . 

declared  that  those  who  attached  di^race  to  thia 

le,  did  it  (ml^  from  a  sense  of  shame  at  wantinjg 

cans  to  gratify  their  own  passions;  and  their 

;  of  moderation  they  asserted  to  be  mere  hypocrisy^ 

I  proceed  solely  from  the  wish  of  enslaving  better 

lan  themselves.    With  the  same  power  of  self* 

ence,  they  maintained,  these  assertors  of  mode* 

would  panne  the  same  path  as  ikMe  "viVyo  Hi«t« 

Ae  objects  oftb&r  aoimadverncma  \  lihey  cioc^^a&J^ 

*mtoben,p.hact, 


Iflll 


\  m- 


alilegMDer.    If  linih  mi  ■  ifcii, iiiiiihirf  ■!  lit 

iMppc—ti^tke  jirtiMt;  kis  primte  lAin  1^  to  r 

fivoi  buii{g  Bc^teded,  amI  A»  pukhe  givs  Inoi  bb 

dmi>  oimlj  bciM—i  ks  b  a  jait  '^'"'1  ^  '^'''^ 

odious  beadc*  to  hii  reialiQos  and  fn—di,  beowwlM 

w91  Bot,  lor  Iheir  aervioe,  o¥mlep  the  boanila  off  liglift ; 

wheren,  to  tho  vgaal  moa  the  lary  lerme,  aid  tktft 

bthooMo.    To  paiaithiiBMMratealifyy  thcgrdrawtBO 

picturo  of  a  tjnimyy  wham  the  ui^joit  mui  wai  m  tin 

Aighest  state  of  feadty^  the  voloalanljF  just  m  thi 

lowest  state  of  depicssioa;  and  thcj  proved  that  tht 

formor,  though  oatiagipg  ewetj  role  of  hiiawniiy,  wai 

loaded  with  praises^  not  onlj  those  who  weiw  ooMcisai 

of  hk  crimes,  bat  even  those  whohadsaffned  bj  Hmm. 

eoaMaing  him  as  a  hanpy  ibsbei\  1w  i£  i^padee,  added 

Aex,  /«  ever  Mamed,  the  ^abaae  ynwM^ffc  ^niai<te 

^emr  of  comwitting  it.  bat  from  xVie  few  ol  »a&isns«i>i>^. 

mproring   upon  th^  M«^i«S  "^^^  ^»^wA.>a^N*^\i 
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commit  an  injury  was  in  itself  a  blessings  to  re- 
I  injury  was  in  itself  an  evil ;  but  lliat  then  was 
'  ill  in  receiving^  than  liiere  was  of  good  in  oom- 
,  and  that  to  set  this  right  was  the  origin  and 
)f  legislation.  Justice  therefore  they  considered 
nedium  between  the  greatest  of  bfessings,  that  of 
ting  wrong  with  impunity,  and  the  greatest  evil, 
consists  in  not  being  able  to  revenge  an  injory 
I ;  and  hence,  acording  to  them^  was  denved 
unon  attachment  io  justice,  not  as  being  •  bless 
itself,  but  because  persons  being  in  a  cafMietty  to 
lers,  oblige  them  to  consider  it  as  such ;  finr  h«, 
mtinued,  who  has  power  in  his  hands,  and  is 
,  man,  would  never  submit  to  such  a  conv^ition  : 
1  indeed  be  complete  folly  to  do  so.  Give  the 
lan  and  the  bad  man,  they  triumphantiy  con- 
power  to  act  as  they  pleased ;  present  them  witii 
ke  that  of  Gyges,  which  should  make  them  in- 
and  whatwiU  be  the  consequence  ?  Thevirtnoos 
)uld  soon  be  found  treading  the  very  same  path  as 
ain,  and  if  he  should  be  so  '  adamantine  as  to 
lerwise,  he  would  be  oonndered  as  the  most 
and  stupid  of  his  spedes.  In  public  indeed 
one  would  eidogtse  his  virtues;  but  lius  would 
ne  with  a, design  of  deceiving  others,  and  in 
ar  of  risking  fintune  if  a  contrary  course  were 
i." 

character  and  doctnnes  of  the  sophists  have  been 
Lnown  to  us  chiefly  by  the  writings  of  an  inveterate 
,  and  it  is  expedient  therefore  to  collect  any  testi- 
which  may  confirm  the  picture,  such  as  it  is  given 
to.  Such  corroboration  will  be  found  in  the  un- 
ionable  testimony  of  the  contemporary  historian, 
ascription  of  the  state  of  morals  in  Athens  at  the 
f  the  plague,  is  sufficient  proof  that  some  powerfhl 
ice  had  been  at  work  to  root  out  every  prlnd^W  ^^ 
!  and  morali^;  and  we  may  trace  in  it  tk^  tuaiosti^ 
fuencea  of  me  sophistical  tenets,  lui  ihie^  «x^  ^<^ 

*'Mitcbel1,  p.  Ixrvii.  IxxxL 
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cTFIato.    We 

iStm  celelnted 

hen  thn  refer 

rcf  AAcMlMd  laitedmK 

to  dMcribe,  to  ezeit  wst 

CMnctery  when  or* 

J  whick  itkaot  miiiMMj  here  to  Tdate,led 

to  ft  qHBnrd  betveoi  the  AtheuHiB  sod  Coriothimii  ne 

ktter  bMg  >  |ghMip>l  BMaber  rf  At  confedptiqr  con- 

federates  was  held  at  Sparta,  m  whiA  th^  romphmpd 
kndlf  of  their  mjariea,  and  mroied  the  tikagguhDiBm  d 
the  Spartan  ooanols,  which  had  nfired  so  many  GfediB 
cities  to  be  deprifed  of  independenoe.  UnaU j  it  wis 
resolved  that  the  treatiea  then  oMoig  between  Sjpirta 
and  her  allies,  and  the  Athenians,  were  broken,  ancl  thit 
a  subsequent  meeting  shoold  be  bdd,  to  consider  the  ex- 
pediennr  of  declaring  war.  This  took  place  in  tfie  an- 
tomn  of  the  year  432  b.c 

War,  however,  was  not  immediately  dedared.  SevenI 
embasnes  passed  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  pard^  for 
the  sake  m  procrastinating  a  contest  ibr  which  neidier 
party  ielt  quite  ready,  partly  to  produce  discord  and  em- 
tMrraas  the  Athenian  goyemment.     One  of  these  wai 
oommisaioned  to  require  that  due  atonement  should  be 
made  for  the  murder  of  Cylon,  to  avert  the  anger  of  the 
gods  from  Greece.  TheLacedsemooians  reqmred  thatall 
persons  descended  from  the  guilty  ftmily  should  be  ban- 
ished, in  the  number  of  whom  Ferides  was  induded  hj 
his  maternal  descent,  not  from  any  hope  of  obtauiing  lus 
banishment,  but  with  the  yiew  of  throwing  on  him  the 
odium  of  involving  the  iAtj  in  vrar  on  his  own  acoount 
£[e  eluded  the  difficulty  by  reminding  them  of  a  similsr 
instance  of  imfnety  coouDDiUed  Vs;}  \£a  8^|srtan  govein- 
aeat,  which  had  never  been  ajtf»ft^  %»^  «iA  xa^^g&sl 
iAem  Bnt  make  due  expiadcwi  fot  i3mX«     K  w»«vV«i^ 
«  third  emhaBsy  were  «Sat,  ^Oiool  ^^^^^^^^^ 
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nciliation ;  and  when  the  people  were  convoked 

ler  of  the  last  of  these,  Pericles  addressed  the 

'  in  a  speech  urging  it  decidedly  to  reject  the 

demands  of  the  Peloponnesians,  which  were 

the  forerunners  of  more  extensive  requi^tions. 

!eeded  to  encourage  them  by  contrasting  their 

ilth  with  .the   scanty  revenue  of  the  Peloponne- 

i  poverty  which  prevented  the  latter  from  en- 

in  long  and  distant  wars,  and  which  had  kept  them 

inted  with  maritime  afl^irs.     He  admitted  that 

jattle  they  might  be  victorious  over  all  the  rest 

ce ;  but  asserted  that  they  would  neither  expect 

ible  to  support  a  long  and  expensive  war.      He 

ed  the  manner  in  which  he  proposed  to  conduct 

test  which  he  advised,  abandoning  Attica  to  the 

of  the  enemy,  and  taking  ample  satisfaction -by  a 

r  predatory  excursions  round  ttie  coast  of  Pelopon- 

**  It  is  a  very  different  matter,"  he  continued, 

lie  whole  of  Attica,  or  that  a  small  part  even  of 

rinesus,  should  be  liud  waste.    For  our  antagonists 

d  no  other  territorjt  except  by  fighting  for  it ; 

s  for  us  there  is  abundance,  both  on  the  continent 

islands ;  for  the  dominion  of  the  sea  is  a  mighty 

and  consider,  if  we  were  islanders,  who  would  be 

re  from  attack  as  ourselves  ?  Now  then  we  should 

placing  ourselves  as  nearly  in  that  situation  as  pos- 

saring  not  for  houses  and  lands,  but  looking  to  the 

of  our  dty  and  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea,  and 

care  not  to  be  led  by  passion  to  give  battle  to  the 

onnesians,  who«are  much  our  superiors  in  number. 

we  beat  tiiem,  they  will  fight  again  in  equal  force ; 

we  are  beaten,  we  lose  our  allies,  wherein  lies  our 

th.     Let  our  lament  be  for  men's  bodies,  not  for 

9  and  lands,  for  tliese  do  not  get  men,  but  men  get 

e  Athenians  approved  of  what  Pericles  had  said^ 
aswered,  that  they  would  do  nothing  \r^Ti  coiscw^' 
but  were  willing  to  submit  any  dispuleft  \ft  «c\a\s»i 

*  Thucyd.  I.  143. 
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tiony  jttoanliBg  to  the  terms  of  exkting  treaties.    And 
ijne  LacedeEWMMMaBi  d^Mgted  home,  and  seat  no  more 


Thiawas  the  mgm  of  that  long  and  injorifNii  stmggle 
to  Grreeee,  GoamMMM jT  ^called  the  PelopeiNiesiaB  nvr,  in 
ti^  illufitvation  of  which  these  pages  will  be  chieAj  em- 
ployed. It  has  obtuned  a  celelnity  greater  ihan  «Ten 
Its  own  iBtruisic  importanee  might  ha^e  gained  for  it,  in 
oonsequenee  of  having  been  narrated  by  a  contemponry 
bistoriiyi,  to  whose  accnrsi^,  imfMirtiality,  and  prnoend 
knowledge,  generation  after  goieration  have  borne  one 
neveiMrarying  testimony  4  and  who  has  well  MMled  the 
Ic^  task  wmeh  he  proposed  to  himself,  of  leaving,  as 
his  memcnrial,  no  eolieetion  of  idle  sieries,  written  to  gam 
tiie  fiivour  of.  the  mom«at,  but  an  everlasting  record  of 
tiao8»things  which  have  been,  and  which  wiH  again,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  man,  recur  in  samethxng  ef  a 
similar  finrm.* 

Hostilities  commenced  in  the  vear  bx.  431.  The 
LacedsBmonian  league  conipriaed  all  the  states  of  Pelo- 
pcmnesQS,  except  Argos  and  Achma,  whidi  were  neutral ; 
and  nearly  all  northern  Greece,  except  Tbessaly  and 
Acamania,  which  sided  witii  Athens.  The  Athenian, 
confederacy  contained,  besides  those  two  states,  Corcyn^ 
Zac^thus,  and  the  newly  established  city  ef  Naupactos, 
held  by  tiie  Messenians,  who  had  revdted  from  Sparta. 
Chios  and  Lesbos  fiiraished  ships  of  war,  and  were 
treated  as  allies ;  the<other  islands  of  the  JEgean,  except 
Mdos  and  Thera,  together  with  the  Gretk  cities  on 
the  coast  of  Asia  and  of  Thrace,  except  a  few-which  had 
revolted,  were  tributary  aubjecta,  deprived  of  tiieir  ships 
of  war,  and  sublet  to  the  unconlrolled  will  of  the  Athe- 
nian people.  Of  the  means  of  Athens  at  this  time,  we 
have  a  tolerably  minute  account  given  by  Thucydides. 
The  annual  revenue  paid  by  the  allies  has  been  stated  at 
about  six  hundred  talents,  besides  other  sooroes,  such  as 
port-dues  and  taxes.  It  ia  mofiVi  \o  ^^  cs«^\\.  ^^  Boncles* 
sdmiDietntion^  that,  notw\t5Mto»tfxT^&^s»\»sT>s^ 

*  Tb.ucfs^V«^^ 
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sre  was  in  the  treasory  at  tkis  time  tiz  1 

»f  coined  money,  bendes  t  quantttj  of  \ 

1  silver,  in  public  and  private  dedications,  niih 

ice  and  divine  service,  and  Persian  qKnk,«aMaiW 

ve  hundred  talents  more.    There  was  ako  maA 

)  property  in  the  temples,  whidi  they  nugfat  uw 

eary,  and  especially  the  gdden  omamsnts  nd 

of  the  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Parthenoo,  mudm 

)urest  metal,  and  forty  talents  in  weight,  wfaieh 

i  taken  off  without  injury  to  the  statae,  hmI  n» 

A'hen  circumstances  should  admit  of  it.    The  mi- 

rce  of  the  state  amounted  to  13,000  heavy-armed 

for  foreign  service ;  16,000  of  the  same  class, 

ing  the  old  and  young,  and  foreigners  resident 

3ns,  who  were  exempt  from  foreign  service,  hot 

o  be  called  upmi  for  home  doty;  1200  cavalry; 

chers ;  and  300  triremes  fit  to  pat  to  sea.    Redi- 

.he  crew  of  a  trireme  at  200  men,  the  crews  of 

lich  number  pot  to  sea  at  once  in  the  first  year  of 

',  would  amomxt  to  26,000  men. 

iccordance   with  the    policy  recommended    by 

s,  and  at  his  si^gestion,  the  Athenians  abandoned 

ole  of  Attica  to  &e  ravages  of  the  enemy.    They 

d  into  the  city  their  families  and  household  fumi- 

•ren  to  the  wooden  framework  of  their  houses; 

ve  stock  was  transported  to  Euboea  and  the  neigh- 

;  islands.     '*  Very  grievous  was  this  removal  to 

because  they  had  i^ays  been  used,  the  peater 

f  them,  to  reside  in  the  country.'**    This  pre- 

)  of  a  country  life  the   historian  traces  to  the 

t  times ;  the  result  no  doubt  of  that  superior  seen- 

:*  life  and  property  which  induced  the  Athenians, 

earlier  period  than  other  Greeks,  to  desist  from 

ig  arms  as  part  of  their  usual  dress.      It  was  the 

rrievous,  he  adds,  because  after  the  Median  war, 

ch  all  Attica  was  laid  waste  with  fire  and  swovd^ 

istahhshments  had  been  newly  re8tore<i  \  iMi^,"^<6 

onjecture,  with  new  comforts  and  e\eg^c^.  "^ot 

*  Thucyd.  il  14. 
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was  the  inconvenience  confined  to  quitting  the  homes  to 
which  they  had  been  long  attached.  The  introduction 
of  such  a  multitude  within  the  walls  of  a  single  <aty  led, 
of  coarse,  to  serious  inconvenience.  Some  few  had  town 
houses,  or  found  a  home  with  friends  and  relations ;  others 
set  up  the  framework  of  their  houses  or  constructed 
habitations  as  they  could  in  the  unoccupied  spaces  within 
the  walls ;  and  the  poorest  sheltered  themselves  in  the 
towers  of  the  walls,  or  in  the  temples,  or  wherever  a 
place  of  refuge  could  be  found.     Even  that  space  of 
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groand  which  was  called  the  Pelasgian,*  of  which  an 
oracle  had  declared  that  it  was  '*  better  uninhabited,'' 
was  not  kept  unoccupied  bj  the  superstition  ;  "  and  the 
oracle,"  sajs  Thucjaides,  ^*  seems  to  me  to  have  turned 
out  contrary  to  what  was  supposed,  for  the  threatened 
e?il  came  not  by  reason  of  the  forbidden  indwelling,  but 
^  necessity  of  the  indwelling  came  through  die  war.^f 
Those  evils,  of  which  we  have  before  spoken,  arising 
£rom  a  large,  indigent,  and  idle  population,  with  little 
employment,  except  in  state  affidrs,  and  little  subsbtenoe, 
except  from  the  public  treasury,  must  of  course  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  such  an  addition  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

*  See  Dr.  Arnold's  note,  Thocyd.  ii.  17. 
tThttcyd-ii.17. 
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CHAPTER  XIT. 


Mednl  of  Boccaccio. 

Historians  of  the  plague — Sketch  of  the  four  chief  pestilences 
recorded— Origin  of  the  disease — Plague  of  Athens— Of 
Constantinople — Of  Florence— Of  Milan — State  of  medical 
knowledge — Plague  of  London. 

A  HISTORY  of  the  plague,  in  the  hands  of  one  qualified 

to  do  justice  to  the  subject  by  medical  knowledge  joined 

to  extensive  research,  might  be  rendered  attractive  in  no 

common  de&ree.     It  has  chanced  that  the  phenomena, 

moral  and  pnyaicBlf  of  sever&X  TecnaxVa^iX^'^tUftfices  have 

been  described  by  writers  oli;  \m\jfflws\  yar««t^^V^»fc  ^^ 

guence  has  communicated  to  \hem«.  \\\ftxw^ /\s*Kt«st;x^ 

dependent  of  that  which  they  ixiu%\.  o\Xi«^«^aR.  \«x^  ^ 
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sessed  as  striking  passages  in  the  history  of  man.  Of 
these  Thucydides  is  the  earliest;  and  the  plague  which 
desolated  Athens  in  tlie  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  though  not  the  earliest  mentioned  in  profane  records, 
is  the  first  of  which  any  particular  account  has  readied 
us.  A  sufferer  as  well  as  a  spectator,  he  has  related  its 
symptoms,  described  the  wretchedness  which  it  inflicted 
on  his  country,  and  analysed  its  moral  efiects  with  the 
accuracy  and  profoundness  of  reflection  by  which  he  is 
distinguished  aboye  all  other  historians ;  and  no  part  oi 
that  work  which  he  has  delivered  to  us  as  an  **  everlast- 
iog  possession"*  has  excited  more  admiration  than  this. 
Hippocrates,  himself  a  contemponuy,  if  not  an  eye- 
witness, has  left  a  medical  account  of  the  same  disease, 
and  from  these  authorities  Lucretius  has  composed  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  c^brated  passages  in  nis  philoso- 
phical poem.t  Ph)copius  also  has  left  a  description  of 
the  plague]:  whkh  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  ravaged 
nearly  all  the  known  world,  evidently  modelled  upon 
Thucydides,  and  not  an  unsuccessful  imitation  of  him. 
In  later  times  the  great  pli^^ues  of  Flwence  and  London 
have  found  worthy  chroniclers  in  the  two  great  novelists, 
Boccaccio,  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  that  which  he  de- 
scribes, and  Defoe,  the  verisimilitude  of  whose  narratioa 
is  such,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  it  anything  but  what 
it  proposes  to  be,  the  narrative  of  a  person  who  had 
witnessed  the  eventful  time  of  which  he  wrote.  Defoe, 
however,  was  under  three  years  old  when  tlie  great 
plague  of  London  broke  out.  Boccaccio  appears,  like 
Procopus,  to  have  vmtten  in  imitation,  perhaps  in  emu- 
lation, of  the  Greek  historian :  Defoe  lias  treated  the 
subject  in  his  peculiar  style,  and  at  much  greater  len^ 
than  any  of  those  whom  we  have  named ;  and  intermix-^ 
iog,  as  we  must  believe,  a  quantity  of  facts  and  observar 
tions,  the  result  of  minute  mquiry,  with  a  framework  of 
fiction,  has  produced  a  narrative  stamped,  like  all  his 
woarks,  with  a  sin^rulor  appearance  of  reanty ,  dxA  t^\£i»£^- 
able  for  simple  pathos  and  homely  vigour  o£  deactv^^ossou 

^  ^'^'  ^''  X  Persic.  \\\>.  VI. 
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We  may  divide  pestilences  into  two  classes:  those 
which,  as  if  dependent  upon  some  noxious  property  of 
the  air,  have  spread  successively  from  country  to  country 
and  devastatea  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  and  those 
which  have  raged  in  a  particular  spot  or  within  small 
limits,  and  which  appear  therefore  to  have  been  gene* 
rated  by  some  local  accident,  as  is  said  to  have  oc&xned 
in  Africa,  B.C.  126  (a.u.  628),  by  the  fetid  exhalations 
from  dead  locusts,*  or  to  have  been  introduced  from 
other  places,  and  to  have  been  propagated  rather  by  in- 
fection than  the  transmissive  Qualities  of  the  air.  To 
ascertain  the  specific  difference  between  the  two  is  pro« 
bably  beyond  the  reach  of  medical  science ;  but  the  dis- 
tinction IS  important,  since  the  latter  are  susceptible  of 
control  by  quarantine  laws,  which  are  poweriess,  per- 
haps worse  than  powerless,  to  arrest  the  former.  Of 
these  the  most  celebrated  are  quaintly  desoribed  in  a 
manuscript  account  of  the  great  plague  of  London,  pre* 
served  in  the  British  Museum.f 
,  <<0f  universal!,  or  cecumenicall  |  plauges,  the  most 
spreading  and  destructive  that  I  have  met  with  in  his- 
tory are  these  four :  ffirst  that  of  Athens,  which  fell  out 
in  the  Peloponnesian  warr,  t)efore  Christ  428,  described 
most  fully  by  that  eminent  historian,  Thucydides,  in  his 
second  booke,  who  had  been  sicke  of  it  himselfe,  but 
restored,  and  from  him  by  that  great  promoter  and 
enlightener  of  the  Epicurean,  or  Corpuscular  Philosophy, 

*  Kircher,  Scrutiniom  de  Peste.  He  quotes  IModoms 
(without  reference),  and  Orosius,  book  v.,  as  his  authcuities : 
tiie  passage  in  Dioaorus  we  have  not  been  able  to  find. 

t  **  Aoifioy^iffla,  or  an  experimental  relation  of  what  hath 
happened  remarkqueable  in  the  last  Pla^e  in  the  city  of 
London,  &c  by  W.  Boghurst,  apothecary  m  St.  Giles*  in  yt 
Feilds:  London,  16C6:  MS.  Sloane,  349."  Our  attention 
was  directed  to  this  book  as  being  likely  to  contain  some 
curious  details  of  the  plague  of  1665,  but  with  the  exceptioii 
of  this  prefatory  matter  it  is  too  exclusively  medical  to  suit 
our  purpose. 

/  "  Oecumenical  (oacovft^uchs,  from  oucovfitpii),  relating  to 
ibe  whole  liabltable  world."— Johiuoiu 
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the  poet  Lucretiiis,  in  the  last  part  of  hb  last  booke. 
This  plauge,  though  it  bee  vulgarly  called  the  Athenian 
plaii^,  because  it  did  great  execution  there  in  that  city, 
yet  indeed  not  on  Athens  alone,  bat  as  Thu(nrdides  teUs 
us,  beginning  at  Ethiopia  overran  Afrika  and  transferred 
itself  into  Asia,  and  thence  into  Europe. 

''The  second  iamous,  or  oecumenicall  plaoge  whidi 
hath  occurred  to  my  reading,  was  in  the  raigne  of  Vibius 
Grallus,  and  Volusianus  his  sonne,  according  to  Calvisius, 
of  Christ  253.  This  plauge  is  also  related  to  have  had 
its  originall  in  ^Ethiopia,  and  from  thense  to  have  dif- 
fused itself  into  all  ibe  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  to  have  lasted  fifteen  jeares  without  intermission. 
How  it  raged  in  Alexandria  and  Mgypt  wee  understand 
from  an  epistle  of  Dionysius,  the  bishop  of  that  city  at 
that  time,  recorded  by  Eusebius  in  his  viith  book,  cap. 
22.  Hee  tells  us  it  fell  promiscuously  on  the  heathens 
and  the  christians,  though  most  heavily  upon  the  former, 
that  noe  house  was  free  from  the  dire  efiects  of  its  rage. 
From  other  parts  of  Afirique  wee  understand  from  St. 
Cyprian,  the  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  his  excellent  sermon 
de  mortalitate,  maae  on  purpose  to  animate  and  strengthen 
the  christians,  who  were  joynt  and  fellow  sufferers  with 
the  heathens,  unde  prcesentia  mortalitatis  copia,  as  he 
tearms  it — '  the  large  measure  of  the  present  mortality :' 
and  of  its  rage  at  Rome  wee  find  observed  out  of  the 
Roman  history  by  Calvisius  that  there  dyed  of  it  daily  to 
the  number  of  5000,  and  therefore  Brightman  and  Mead, 
both  men  sufficiently  learned,  in  their  comentaryes  upon 
the  Revelations,  interpret  this  plauge  to  be  one  of  the 
fearful  judgments  foretold  to  breake  forth  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  fourth  scale,  chap.  vi.  8.  And  Justus  Lipsius, 
a  critick  of  noe  ordinary  reading,  saith  of  this  pestilence 
in  his  book  de  Conitantiaj  l3>,  2,  ^non  dUa  unquam 
major  lues^  8;c,*  that  his  reading  did  not  afford  him  an 
example  or  president  of  a  greater  plauge,  considering  the 
many  countreys  it  infected  in  the  severall  yeares  that  it 
lasted. 

'*  The  third  universall  plauge  was  that  Y)Vi\e\x  Viac^ 
pened  in  the  raigne  of  Jasdnian,  and  took  \U  )ae|^xa2L\T!k% . 
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in  the  yeare  of  Christ  532^  and  this  also,  as  the  fonner, 
It  sayd  to  have  descended  from  Ethiopia.  Wee  have  a 
copious  description  of  it  by  Prooopius  in  his  Penioorumj 
lib.  2.  And  we  are  informed  by  him  that  it  rwed 
Tery  moch  in  Byzantium,  or  Constantinople,  for  rour 
months  space,  and  that  when  it  was  in  its  height,  thoe 
dyed  of  it  erery  day  10,000  and  upwards ;  and  this  is 
t£e  pestilence  related  by  Evagrius  the  eccle^asticall  his- 
tcnriah,  whidi  lasted,  as  he  says,  fifty-two  yeares,  not  con- 
tinuall,  but  by  seyerall  returns  and  revolutions,  and  of 
this  pestilence  he  was  sick  himselfe.  And  Greece 
shared  not  only  in  the  contagion  of  it,  but  also  Italy,  as 
wee  read  in  Panlus  Diaconus,  and  it  swept  away  rope 
Pelagius,  the  predecessor  of  Gregory  the  Great,  about 
tiie  year  580 ;  fSat  I  conceive  this  plauge  to  be  that  in 
the  raigne  of  Justinian,  propagated  into  remoter  comip 
treys,  and  lengthened  out  to  this  tearme,  much  accord- 
ing to  the  forementioned  computation  of  Evagrius.  It 
aliM)  overran  Fraunee  in  the  year  583,  and  this  I  con- 
ceive to  be  that  whidi  plauged  the  Britons  here  in  that 
yacation  betwixt  the  Romans  government  and  the  Saxons, 
in  Yortigem's  t3ane,  when  the  living  could  scarce  buiy 
the  dead. 

*'  The  fourth  oecuraenicall  plauge  which  I  have  taken 
notice  of,  was  in  the  year  1347,  ^  qtuB  molentissima  Jmtf 
et  totum  mundum  p&rvasit  in  annis  sex  et  ita  vastavii  itf 
nee  tertiapara  homiman  siqifereseet  :^  they  are  the  words 
of  Calvisius,  *■  it  was  most  violent  and  ran  over  the  world 
in  six  years,  and  soe  wasted  Europe  that  not  the  third 
part  of  men  were  left  alive.'  To  omit  other  parts,  and 
see  what  it  did  at  home  in  our  owne  countreye,  Mr. 
Cambden  reports  in  his  Britannia,  that  in  the  yeare 
1348  this  plauge  was  soe  hot  that  in  WalUngford,  in 
Barkshire,  it  dyspeopled  the  town,  reducing  their  twelve 
diurches  to  one  or  two,  which  they  now  retayne.  In 
London  it  had  soe  qiuck  an  edge,  that  in  the  space  of 
twelve  months  there  was  buried  in  one  church-yard,  com- 
monly called  the  Cistercian,  or  Charter-house,  above 
S0,000.  They  write  further  that  through  the  kingdom 
Hmade  such  hayock  tbat\t  tooV%  vwvf  xoKst^  ^dosnt  half 
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the  people ;  and  it  is  noted  there  djed  in  London  done, 
between  the  1st  of  January  and  the  Ist  of  July,  57,374. 
8oe  Daniel,  in  22,  Edward  III." 

It  may  be  worthy  of  remark  that  of  these  j^agues  three 
•re  traced  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia,  while  the  fourth,  as  we 
diall  inresently  see  irom  Yillani,  is  said  to  have  originated 
ID  die  north-east  of  Asia.  Kircher,  in  his  '  Scmtinium 
de  Feste,'  has  giren  a  catalogue  of  the  most  remarkable 
pestilences  recorded,  in  which  he  mentions  only  one 
other  universal  plague,  in  the  year  1400,  but  relates 
neither  its  origin  nor  its  history.  Another  very  de- 
structive one  broke  out  in  tiie  year  170  in  Babylonia, 
whidi  spread  through  the  provinces,  and  carried  off  a 
vast  number  of  persons  at  Rome.  Galen  was  then  living 
in  the  capital,  and  speaks  of  this  disease  as  very  similar 
to  that  described  by  Thucydides. 

The  present  chapter  mil  be  employed  in  describing 
Bome  of  those  pestilences  which  are  most  celebrated, 
dther  for  the  abilities  exerted  in  describing  them,  or  the 
rarages  which  they  have  committed;  and  will  include 
the  plagues  of  Athens,  Constantinople,  Florence,  the 
plague  of  Milan  in  1630,  and  of  London  in  1665.  It  is 
not  our  plan  to  give  cither  a  general  history  of  the 
plague  or  a  detailed  account  of  the  rise  and  fall,  the 
symptoms  and  method  of  treatment  of  each  particular 
scourge.  The  passages  which  we  extract  from  Thucy- 
dides, Procopius,  and  Boccaccio,  are  complete  in  them- 
selves ;  from  those  later  pestilences,  of  which  no  master 
mind  has  given  a  comprehensive  view,  we  have  endea- 
Toured  to  select  such  particulars  and  to  quote  such  pas- 
sages as  show  the  moral  consequences  of  the  visitation, 
rather  than  to  disgust  by  an  often  repeated  story  of  suf- 
fering, or  give  a  hospital  chronicle  ot  the  varying  inten- 
sityof  the  mischief  trom  day  to  day. 

We  begin  then  with  Thucydides*  account  of  the  plague 
at  Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. 

"In  the  very  beginning  of  summer,  t\ift^^«^\!»ft- 
aaas  and  their  confederates^  as  before,  lNvo-\\i\x^^  Q^  ^'^ 
miUtary power  of  each  state,  invaded  M\acs)u  \3CcAct  ^< 
command  of  Arcbidamm,  son  of  Zeu^id^mvxa,  Vasv^ 
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Lacedsnum,  and  after  they  had  encamped  themselves 
^vasted  the  comitry  about  them.  And  before  they  had 
been  many  days  in  Attica  the  pla^e  first  began  among 
the  Athenians,  said  also  to  have  seized  formerly  on  divers 
other  parts,  as  about  Lemnos  and  elsewhere,  but  so  great 
a  plaffue  and  mortality  of  men  was  never  remerobercd  to 
have  happened  in  any  place  before.  For  at  first,  neither 
were  the  physicians  able  to  cure  it  through  ignorance  of 
what  it  was,  but  died  fastest  themselves,  as  being  the 
men  that  most  approached  the  sick,  nor  any  other  art  of 
man  avuled  whatsoever.  All  supplications  of  the  gods, 
and  inquiries  of  oracles,  and  whatsoever  other  means  they 
used  of^that  kind,  proved  all  unprofitable,  and  at  the  last, 
subdued  by  the  greatness  of  the  evil,  they  gave  them  all 
over." 

**  It  began  (by  report)  first,  in  that  part  of  JEthiopia 
that  lieth  above  JSgy pt,  and  thence  fell  aown  into  iBgypt, 
and  Afric,  and  into  the  greatest  part  of  the  territories  of 
the  king.*  It  invaded  Athens  on  a  sudden,  and  touched 
first  upon  those  that  dwelt  in  Pirseus ;  insomuch  as  they 
reported  the  Peloponnesians  had  cast  poison  into  their 
tanks,  for  springs  there  were  not  any  in  that  place.  But 
afterwards  it  reached  the  upper  city,  and  then  they  died 
a  gi-eat  deal  faster.  Now  let  every  man,  physician  or 
other,  concerning  the  ground  of  this  sickness,  whence  it 
sprung,  and  what  causes  he  thinks  able  to  produce  so 
ffreat  an  alteration,  speak  according  to  his  own  know* 
ledge ;  for  my  own  part,  I  will  deliver  but  the  manner 
of  it,  and  lay  open  only  such  things  as  one  may  take  his 
mark  by,  to  discover  the  same  if  it  come  again,  having 
been  both  sick  of  it  myself,  and  seen  others  sick  of  the 
same. 

'<  This  year,  by  confession  of  all  men,  was  of  all  other 
for  other  diseases  most  free  and  healthful.  But  if  any 
man  were  sick  before,  his  disease  turned  to  this ;  if  not, 
vet  suddenly,  without  any  apparent  cause  preceding,  and 
oeing  in  perfect  healdi,  they  were  taken  first  with  an  ex- 
treme ache  in  their  heads,  redness  and  inflammation  of 

♦  Of  Pexwsu 
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the  eyes ;  and  then  inwardly  their  throats  and  tongues 
grew  presently  bloody,  and  sent  out  a  preternatural  and 
fetid  breath.  Upon  this  followed  sneezing  and  hoarse* 
ness,  and  not  long  after  the  pain  together  with  a  mighty 
cough  came  down  into  the  breast ;  and  when  once  it  was 
setUed  in  the  stomach  it  caused  vomit,  and  with  great  tor* 
ment  came  on  all  manner  of  evacuations  of  bile  wat  phy- 
sicians ever  named.  And  most  persons  were  taken  with 
a  hollow  hiccough,  bringing  on  violent  convulsions,  which 
in  some  ceased  quickly,  but  in  others  were  long  before 
they  gave  over.  Their  bodies  outwardly  to  the  touch 
were  neither  very  hot  nor  pale,  but  reddish,  livid,  and  be- 
flowered  with  little  pimples  and  whelks ;  but  so  burned 
inwardly,  as  not  to  endure  the  lightest  cloths  or  linen 
garment  to  be  upon  them,  nor  anything  but  mere  naked- 
ness ;  but  rather  most  willingly  to  have  cast  themselves 
into  cold  water.  And  many  of  them  that  were  not  looked 
to,  possessed  with  insatiate  thirst,  did  this  into  the  tanks. 
And  whether  they  drank  more  or  less,  it  was  all  one ; 
and  restlessness  and  wakefulness  prevailed  throughout* 
And  while  the  disease  was  at  the  height,  their  bodies 
wasted  not,  but  resisted  the  torment  beyond  all  expecta- 
tion, so  that  most  of  them  died  on  the  ninth  or  seventh 
day,  of  the  inward  fever,  whilst  Uiey  had  yet  strength,  or 
if  they  had  escaped  that,  then  the  disease  falling  down 
into  their  bellies,  and  causing  there  great  exulcerationa 
and  immoderate  looseness,  they  died  many  of  them  after- 
wards through  weakness.  For  the  disease  (which  took 
first  the  hes^)  began  above  and  came  down,  and  passed 
through  the  whole  body ;  and  if  a  man  survived  through 
the  worst  part  of  it,  still  it  caught  hold  of  his  extremi- 
ties, and  left  its  mark.  For  it  fell  upon  the  fingers  and' 
toes;  and  many  survived  with  the  loss  of  these  mem- 
bers ;  some  also  with  the  loss  of  their  eyes.  And  others 
presently  upon  tlieir  recovery  were  taken  with  such 
an  oblivion  of  all  things  whatsoever,  as  they  neither 
knew  themselves  nor  their  acquaintance. 

"  For  this  was  a  kind  of  sickness  which  far  surmounted 
all  expression  of  words,  and  boUi  exceeded  humaa  wa.V\\^ 
in  the  cruelty  wh&vwitb  it  handled  eacVi  one,  «sA  ^^^ 
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t  abo  ocherwiK  to  be  wk  «t'  tfavr  Anm  tfait 
bred  aimsttH.aiiti^cipccidhrbrdiik  For 
^  both  bfrdiSBd  bom,  tbt  «e  to  feed  «■  bM 
fl^^-  tJMiEiijli  n^HT  ^^B  kr  afaia^  ^nbvied.  jSiIlt  one 
■ot  at  tfaoi.  or  twd^  pmifaed.  Aadtke  pmf  btbb: 
tkere  canKd  ft  Mil  Hve  cf  all  nAibvl,  wUckven 
noc  tben  seen,  neitber  abost  tke  ORaanSy  or  aanr  wbere 
eke :  bat  bj  tbe  does,  bffiif  tbcj  are  ianifiar  witk 
aKiiy  tnss  cnsct  was  i 


So  that  tfaiB  diaeaae  (to  paai  over  aaaBj  fltnnie 
partkolars  of  the  aocidciili  that  some  had  differaDflr 
mm  others)  was  in  genenl  loeh  as  I  have  showii ;  m 
for  other  usud  sckneses,  at  that  tioie  bo  bhb  was  trot- 
bled  with  anjr,  or  if  there  were  any  ihsj  tamed  to  tlus. 
Now  ther  died,  sone  for  want  of  attendBice,  and  toae 
apeun  with  all  the  care  and  physic  that  ooald  be  laed. 
Nor  was  there  any  to  say  certain  medicine,  that  aftplic^ 
mast  have  helped  them ;  for  if  it  did  good  to  one,  it  did 
harm  to  another ;  and  as  fiir  as  strength  and  wcaknesi  of 
oonstitntion  were  concerned,  it  carried  off  all  afike,  ev» 
those  that  were  most  carefblly  nursed.  But  the  greatest 
nusery  of  all  was,  the  dejection  of  mind,  in  such  as  found 
themselves  beginnmg  to  be  sick  (for  they  grew  presentlj 
desperate,  and  gave  themselves  over  wittioat  macing  v^ 
resistance),  as  also  their  djring  thus  like  aheep,  inKCted 
by  mutual  visitation ;  for  the  greatest  mortality  proceeded 
that  way.  For  if  men  forbore  through  fear  to  vint  them, 
then  they  died  forlorn ;  whereby  many  houses  weie 
emptied,  for  want  of  some  one  that  would  tend  the  in- 
habitants. If  they  forbore  not,  then  they  died  then- 
selves,  and  princi pally  the  honestest  men.  Fot  out  of 
shame  they  would  not  spare  themselves,  but  went  is 
unto  their  friends,  especially  after  it  was  come  to  this 
j)ass,  that  even  their  domestics,  wearied  with  the  lamenta- 
tions of  them  that  died/  and  overcome  with  the  greatnes 
of  the  calamity y  were  no  longer  moved  therewiSi.  Still 
those  who  had  recovered  Mt  l\ie  Ta«X.  ^mmssion  both 
on  them  that  died  and  on  tViem^«X  \vj  «v^,vii^\s»s>iS!% 
f^tli  known  the  misory  tinemaeVNca,  «sA  nwi  t»  ^«» 
^''hjoct  to  the  danger.     For  tXus  ^w»»^  ^«  ^^^« 
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I  tke  second  time,  so  as  to  be  mortal.  And  these  men 
were  both  by  others  counted  happy,  and  they  also  them- 
selyes,  through  excess  ofpresent  joy,  conceived  a  kind  of 
light  hope  never  to  die  ofany  t>ther  sickness  hereaiter. 
^  *'  Besides  the  present  affliction,  the  reception  of  the 
eooutry  people  and  of  their  substance  into  the  city,  op- 
pressed botn  them  and  much  more  the  people  them- 
selres  that  so  came  in.  For  having  no  houses,  but  dwell- 
ing at  that  time  of  the  year  in  stifling  booths,  the  mor- 
taB^  was  now  without  all  form ;  and  dying  men  lay 
tombling  one  upon  another  in  the  streets,  and  men  half 
dead  about  every  conduit  through  desire  of  water.  The 
temples,  also,  where  thev  took  up  their  temporary  abode, 
were  all  full  of  the  dead  that  died  within  them ;  for,  op- 
pressed with  violence  of  the  calamity,  and  not  knowing 
what  to  do,  men  grew  careless  both  of  holy  and  pro- 
iane  things  alike.  And  the  laws  which  they  formerly 
used  touching  funerals  were  all  now  broken,  every  one 
burying  where  he  could  find  room.  And  many  for  want 
of  things  necessary,  after  so  many'  deaths  before,  had 
recourse  to  shameless  burials  of  their  dead.  For  when 
one  had  made  a  funeral  pile,*  another  getting  before  him, 
would  throw  on  his  dead  and  set  fire  to  it.  And  when 
one  was  burning,  another  would  come,  and,  having  cast 
thereon  him  whom  he  carried,  go  his  way  again. 

<'  And  the  great  licentiousness,  which  also  in  other 
kinds,  was  used  in  the  city,  began  at  first  from  this  dis- 
ease. For  men  more  readily  ventured  on  thines  which 
tibey|formerly  concealed,  or  durst  not  do  freely  and  at  their 
pleasure,  seeing  before  their  eyes  such  quick  revolution 
of  the  rich  dying,  and  men  worth  nothing  inheriting 
their  estates ;  msomuch  as  they  judged  it  best  to  enjoy 
their  fortunes  briskly  and  merrily,  considering  them  and 
thdr  liyes  alike  held  but  from  day  to  day.  As  for  pains, 
no  man  was  forward  in  any  action  of  honour  to  take  any, 
beouise  they  thought  it  uncertain  whether  tJ\<^^  %Wai^ 
die  or  not  before  they  achieyed  it.    But  tla^X  vi^YtYi  ^tft- 

£tor&^  and  aneiinutls  buried  the\>oii«k 
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daoed  pmsent  enjojiMBty  or  wbidi  iiimediatdy  kd  to 
it,  was  now  feomed  to  be  both  boooivable  juaA  odYin- 
lOgeoQo.  Nather  the  fear  of  the  gods,  nor  laws  of  bmb, 
awed  aiijr  man.  Not  the  former^  beeaase  thejoQiichided 
it  was  auke  to  wonhip  or  not  worBhipy  fimn  seeiag  tkat 
al&Le  they  all  perishea:  nor  the  latter,  because  no  hub 
expected  his  life  would  last  till  he  received  pnaisiuBeot 
of  his  crimes  bj  judgment  But  they  thought  there  mi 
DOW  oyei^their  heads  some  far  greater  judgment  deereed 
against  them  ;  before  winch  fell  thej  thwght  to  eajtf 
some  little  part  of  their  lives. 

'*  Such  was  the  misery  into  whidi  the  Atheniattt  bdog 
fallen,  were  much  oppressed ;  having  not  cmly  their  mea 
killed  by  the  disease  within,  but  the  eaemj  also  lajing 
waste  tl^ir  fields  and  villages  without.  In  thu  siduiev 
also  (as  it  was  not  unlikely  they  would)  th^  caUed  to 
mind  this  verse,  said  also  of  the  eldor  sort  to  haite  bew 
uttered  of  old : — 

A  Doric  war  riiall  fhll, 
And  a  great  plague  witfaaL 

**  Now  were  men  at  variance  about  the  word,  soane  sav- 
ing it  was  not  Aoc/i^s  (i.  e.  the  Plague),  that  was  b^  toe 
andents  mentioned  in  that  verse,  but  Ai/*6f  (i.  e.  Famine^ 
But  upon  die  present  occasion  the  word  Aotjtbs  deservedrf 
obtained.  For  as  men  suffisred,  so  they  made  the  verse 
to  say.  And  I  think,  if  after  this  there  shall  ever  cone 
another  Doric  war,  and  virith  it  a  famine,  they  are  like  to 
recite  the  verse  accordingly.  There  was  also  reported 
by  such  as  knew,  a  certain  answer  given  by  the  onide  te 
the  Lacedaemonians,  when  they  inquired  whether  thev 
should  make  this  war  or  not,  'that  if  they  warred  win 
all  their  power,  they  should  have  the  victory,  and  that 
the  god  *  himself  would  take  their  parts ; '  and  thereupoe 
;they  thought  tibe  present  misery  to  be  a  fulfilling  of  thit 
propbecv.  The  reloponnesians  were  no  sooner  entered 
Attica,  but  theaduie88TgK««oA^\«^Bw^^  wad  never  r — 


•  Apollo^  to  whom  the  UwAieift  %»3c\\wteA.iifcfc\«flKaAs» 
ofaU  epidemic  or  &t^&auj  «i«««»- 
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into  PeloponnesuSy  to  speak  of,  but  reigned  principally 
in  Athens,  and  in  such  other  places  afterwards  as  were 
most  populous.     And  thus  much  of  this  disease."* 

The  disease  remitted  during  the  winter,  but  in  the 
following  summer  broke  out  again,  and  carried  off  Peri- 
des  among  its  victims.  In  that  one  death  Athens  re- 
oeiyed  more  irretrievable  injury  than  from  the  loss  of  all 
the  multitude  who  perished,  for  he  was  the  last  of  that 
succession  of  statesmen  who  founded  and  matured  her 
greatness.  Hitherto  the  directors,  the  virtual  sovereigns 
of  the  8tate,t  had  been  truly  demagogues :  they  led,  those 
who  succeeded  to  their  influeuce  were  led  by,  the  people, 
and  preserved  their  power  by  yielding  to  and  encourag- 
ing passions  which  they  ooffht  to  have  controlled.^  Two 
years  later  the  plague  bnuLC  out  again.  Altogether  it 
carried  off  4400  heavy  armed  soldiers,  and  300  horsemen; 
that  is,  4700  male  citixens  in  the  prime  of  life,  between 
the  ages  fixed  by  law  as  the  limits  of  active  service,  of  the 
highest  and  middle  ranks  alone,  besides  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  other  per8ons.§ 

Aristophanes  and  Plato  furnish  abundant  evidence,  if 
farther  evidence  were  necessary,  .that  about  this  time  a 
great  change  did  take  place  in  the  manners  and  morals  of 
the  Athenians.  The  reader  will  find  this  subject,  which 
is  one  of  great  interest,  and  would  require  a  separate 
chapter  for  its  investigation,  noticed  in  our  introductory 
chapter,  and  treated  at  considerable  length  in  the  we- 
limmary    discourse    lo    Mitchell's  Aristophanes    there 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  47,  54.  Hobbes's  TranslatiiHi  has  been  used 
throughout  the  volume ;  it  has  been  compared  with  the  ori- 
ginal, and  corrected  where  necessary. 

t  It  was  in  name  a  state  democratical,  but  in  tixct  a  go- 
vernment of  the  principal  man. — Thucyd.  ii.  65. 

}  See  the  analysis  of  the  Knights  in  chap.  iv. 

§  See  Thucyd.  iii.  87.    The  Athenian  army  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  consisted  of  13,000  heavy  armed  sol- 
diers of  the  former  dass,  and  1200  horsemen,  VncVoA^YCi^  ^^ 
hoive  areben,  who  were  not  citizens.     SucVi  \)^Yi|^  VlSaft  m«t- 
^7  "^/^u    "^^  classes,  we  may  safely  «aLpw«»  ^^^'^  ^ 
lai-UT  of  the  whole  popala^oa  periled.— Wc^vl.  \^. 

\1 
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quoted.  We  here  allude  to  it  only  to  |^uard  agsunst  the 
supposition  that  this  total  demoralization  was  brought 
about  in  the  short  space  of  a  few  months  by  the  influeuce 
of  terror  and  recklessness  :  a  thing  not  in  itself  probable, 
not  confirmed  by  the  experience  of  similar  yisitations, 
and  not  the  necessary  meaning  of  the  assertion,  that  "  the 
licentiousness  of  the  city  flowed  at  first  from  this  dis- 
ease." This  was  the  crisis  of  the  change ;  the  pestilence 
determined  the  victory  of  an  evil  influence  which  had 
long  been  spreading,  and  marked  the  period  from  which 
that  change  was  to  be  dated.  Hitherto  the  open  practice 
of  the  new  doctrines  had  been  repressed  by  laws,  and  by 
the  received  opinion  of  good  and  evil ;  but  now  that  the 
insecurity  of  life  and  property  banished  thought  of  the 
future,  by  alike  extinguishing  both  hope  and  fear,  **  for 
no  man  expected  that  his  life  would  last  till  he  received 
punishment  of  his  crimes  by  judgment,"  and  that  the 
general  disorder  and  distress  removed  all  check  of  public 
opinion,  ,the  doctrines  of  the  sophists  sprung  at  once  to 
maturity,  and  bore  abundant  fruit  after  their  kind.* 

Another  circumstance,  apparently  more  trivial,  is  not 
unlikely  to  have  had  consiaerable  effect — the  collection 
of  the  whole  Athenian  people  within  the  walls.  A  pro- 
verb tells  us  that  idleness  is  the  mother  of  all  vice ;  and 
few  Uiings  are  more  unfavourable  to  moral  habits  than 
the  crowding  of  a  laree  population  within  inconveniently 
narrow  bounds.  Both  these  sources  of  evil  were  united 
in  Athens.  The  inconvenience  experienced  by  the 
people  for  want  of  accommodation  has  been  already  de- 
scrioed.  For  their  employments,  agriculture  was  the 
only  business  to  which  a  free  Athenian  would  penonaUtf 
apply  himself,  although  the  wealthy  carried  on  manufac- 
tures by  means  of  slaves;  and  from  the  practice  of 
agriculture  the  Athenians  were  now  entu*e]y.cut  of.  In 
consequence,  a  great  number  of  families  had  no  support 

*  See  Aritchell's  Prelimmary  I^isictwuK^  ^.  14,  a4,  and  the 
Phttomc  Dialogues  there  quoted.   ^«ft  «Siso  ^Ct^  Ooo^  «b^ 
dally  the  ooncSuding  pMt»  and  libft  ^\o^S^  \j«fc«^«a.  ^^ 
l^gos  DiktdoB  and  Logos  AdVkos. 
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whatever,  except  what  they  derived  from  the  public 
revenue,  in  the  form  of  sacnfices,  a  large  part  of  which 
was  distributed  among  the  people,  public  entertainments, 
and  the  pay  for  attending  the  public  meetings  and  the 
oourts  of  justice.  Needy  men  readily  embrace  doctrines 
which  place  the  property  of  others  at  their  disposal ;  and 
thus  the  nation  was  already  half  demoralized  when  the 
plague  broke  out,  and  removed  the  fear  of  present  punish- 
ment without  enforcing  that  of  future  retribution. 
Temptation  and  bad  example  soon  completed  the  work. 
.  Procopius,  a  Greek  historian  of  the  sixth  century,  was 
a  witness,  and  has  left  a  minute  description  of  the  great 
plague  which  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  ravaged  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  known  world.  It  is  evidendy  modelled 
upon  the  celebrated  passage  in  Thucydides  which  we 
have  just  extracted.  The  most  remarkable  circumstance 
in  this  pestilence  is  its  extraordinary  length.  When 
Evagrius  of  Antioch  wrote  his  Ecclesiastic^  History  it 
had  lasted  fifty- two  years,  with  alternate  fits  of  relaxation 
and  vigour ;  but  during  this  long  period  the  earth  was 
never  wholly  free  from  its  ravages. 

'*  About  this  time  a  pestilence  occurred,  which  almost 
nut  an  end  to  the  human  race.  Now  it  is  always  pro- 
Dable  that  daring  men  will  propose  some  reason  to  ex- 
plain those  things  which  come  down  on  us  direct  from 
heaven,  as  persons  skilled  in  such  matters  love  to  deal  in 
wonderiul  eauses  beyond  man's  discovery,  and  to  shape 
strange  schemes  of  natural  philosophy;  knowing  that 
what  they  utter  is  not  sound,  but  satisfied  if  they  can 
cheat  the  vulgar  into  believing  it.  But  for  this  particu- 
lar calamity  we  can  in  no  wa^r  account,  either  in  word  or 
thought,  except  bjr  referring  it  to  God.  For  it  fell  on 
no  particular  portion  of  the  earth,  nor  race  of  men,  nor 
was  it  confined  to  any  season  of  the  year,  which  things 
might  have  given  some  pretence  for  thinking  it  of  natural 
origin,  but  spread  over  all  the  earth,  and  ravaged  all 
nations,  the  most  unlike  and  opposite  to  e^.Oi\  Q'Oci^^^ 
sparing  neither  constitution  nor  age.  ¥ot  Yi\\e\)cv!W  tbs 
di^redin  place  of  abode,  or  in  diet,  or  leti\\vftYOTv^wV., 
m  anjtbmg  else  m  which  they  do  differ  ?Yom  ^^i^iV  o-< 
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in  this  disease  the  variance  availed  nothing ;  and  it  fell 
on  some  in  summer,  on  others  in  winter,  and  on  others 
at  the  other  seasons.  Let  would-be  philosophers  and 
speculators  upon  lofty  things  speak,  then,  each  according 
to  his  own  opinion.  I  proceed  to  show  whence  this 
disease  came,  and  how  it  operated  to  destroy  men. 

**  It  began  in  Egypt,  among  the  inhabitants  of  Pela- 
sinm,  and,  dividing,  spread  on  one  side  to  Alexandria 
and  the  rest  of  Egypt,  and  on  the  other  into  Palestme, 
and  from  thence  over  the  whole  earth,  advancing  by  its 
proper  way  and  at  its  proper  season ;  for  it  seemed  to 
advance  according  to  a  prescribed  plan,  and  to  abide  in 
every  country  for  an  appointed  time,  sparing  none  as  it 
passed,  and  extending  on  either  side  to  the  bounds  of 
the  habitable  world,  as  if  apprehensive  lest  any  recess 
should  escape.  For  it  missed  no  island,  no  cave,  no 
mountain  summit  inhabited  by  man ;  or  if  it  did,  and 
spai'ed,  or  laid  its  hand  but  lightly  on  the  dwellers  th«%, 
tnen  it  returned  at  a  later  time,  and  never  touching  their 
neighbours,  whom  before  it  had  attacked  moat  bkterly, 
quitted  not  that  spot  until  the  measure  of  the  dead  was 
fully  and  justly  made  up,*  proportionate  to  the  mortality 
of  the  neighbourhood  in  the  former  season.  The  disease 
always  began  at  the  sea-side,  and  spread  thence  into  the 
interior.  It  reached  Constantinople,  where  I  then  hap- 
pened to  be,  at  midsummer  in  the  second  year  of  its 
progress.  The  manner  of  its  attack  was  this  :  visions  of 
spirits,!  in  all  sorts  of  human  shapes,  were  seen.  The 
sufferers  thought  they  met  a  man,  who  struck  them,  and 
were  taken  ill  the  same  moment  that  they  saw  the  spectre. 
At  firet  men  strove  to  turn  aside  these  spirits,  by  ottering 
the  holiest  names,  and  hallowing  themselves  as  best  they 
could  ;  but  they  gained  nothing  by  this,  for  very  many 
who  fled  even  to  the  churches,  perished  there ;  and  at 

*  Ev&grius  adds  to  this  a  greater  marvel ;  that  the  cid- 
zeD8  of  Infected  places,  wYvo^ex^  ^JoseTAivsia.  \»mie<t  sick- 
ened and  died,  even  wViere  lio  ciCkvet  \xw»  ^  ^^  -^^i^^i^ 
appeared. 
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last,  even  when  their  friends  called  'them,  they  would 
not  attend,  but  shut  themselves  up  at  home,  and  pre- 
tended not  to  hear,  though  their  very  doors  were  yield- 
mg  to  the  knocking;  so  terrified  were  they,  lest  it 
should  be  some  spirit.*  Others  again  were  taken  ill  in 
a  different  way,  and  saw  some  one  in  a  dream,  who 
stood  over  them  and  struck  them ;  or  heard  a  warning 
voice,  that  fthey  were  numbered  with  the  dead.  But 
most  fell  sick  in  the  following  manner,  unwarned  of  dieir 
late  either  by  sleeping  or  waking  visions.  They  felt  fe- 
verish on  first  rising,  or  while  walking  or  otherwise  em- 
ployed. There  was  no  change  in  colour,  no  heat,  as 
when  fever  supervenes,  no  infiunmation ;  but  until  even- 
ing the  fever  was  so  slight  that  it  suggested  no  idea  of 
danger,  either  to  the  patient  or  the  physician ;  and  in- 
deed none  that  were  ill  of  it  expected  to  die.  But  on 
that  day,  or  the  next,  or  sometimes  a  few  days  after, 
the  buboe  appeared,  mostly  in  the  groin,  but  in^e 

*  This  curious  passage  may  be  illustrated  from  a  pampl^ 
let  entitled '  Medela  Pestilentis,  wherein  is  contained  nevenl 
Theological  Queries  conoeming  the  Plague,'  &c.,by  Richard 
Eephale.  **  Some  I  have  talked  with,  who  have  ingenuously 
confest  they,  at  their  firet  infection,  have  felt  themselves  mar 
mfestly  stricken,  being  sensible  of  a  blow  suddenly  given 
them,  some  on  the  head  and  neck,  others  on  the  back  and  ride, 
&c ;  sometimes  so  violently  that  they  have  been  as  it  were 
knockt  down  to  the  ground,  remaining  so  for  a  time  sense- 
less ;  whereof  some  have  died  instantly,  others  in  a  short 
time  after/'— p.  49.  This  statement,'however,  is  not  entitied 
to  implicit  credit ;  for  it  is  the  writer's  object  to  prove  the 
plague  a  direct  infliction  from  God,  without  the  intervention 
of  secondary  causes.  **  There  are  two  sorts  of  plague,  the 
one  simple,  the  other  putrid.  The  simple  plague  is  the  very 
influence  of  the  striking  angel  executing  the  vengeance  of 
God  on  the  bodies  of  men.  This  kind  of  plague  ariseth  frt>m 
no  distemperature  of  blood,  putreikction  of  humours,  or  influ- 
ence of  stars,  but  &]leth  merely  from  the  stroke  c^CxO^^^iQr 
Bjsbiog  angel.    (Sucb  were  the  plagues  o£  o\d,  »R  -^wi  tmkj 

and  2  Kings  xiK.)—Ilnd, 
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aktK  or  bdund  the  mrs,  or  sometimes  on  the 


**Tb»  fv  die  coorae  of  the  dtsesse  was  alike  in  all; 
for  die  resu  I  cmBOt  tell  wliether  the  difference  of 
ti  tt^Mto  snode  from  dBfiereaee  of  oonstitutions,  or  is  re- 
fcnMe  ID  the  vill  alone  of  Him  who  sent  it  For  some 
ieiU  iBflo  a  deep  stopor,  others  into  raving  madness,  and 
«adi  safenni  acroeablT  to  die  kind  of  his  disorder.  For 
ihnse  who  ime  attached  hj  stnoor,  forgetting  eveiything 
ti>  wBch  th«T  were  acairtouiea,  seemed  always  asleep. 
And  if  scdt' person  were  in  attendance  on  them,  from 
thne  to  time  dier  took  food ;  hot  some  who  were  ne- 
g)eR«id  pnisited  for  want  of  food.  The  maniacs,  on  the 
coDtarr.  were  afficted  hy  sleefMness,  and  continual  ap- 
parnkms,  which  attached  diem,  as  they  thought,  mean- 
nur  to  kill  them ;  so  that  ther  nused  a  great  ctistmrbance, 
and  made  horrid  cries,  endeaTooring  to  escape.  And 
thear  attendants^  worn  by  constant  labour,  suffered  most 
iipv«!PciIy.  insonrach  diat  men  pitied  them  no  less  than 
those  who  were  ill,  not  from  any  danger  of  contagion  * 
{far  no  phyfacsan  nor  odto*  person  fell  sink  from  contact 
widi  the  SM^  or  deiad :  anee  many  employed  constantly 
in  nnrsne  or  barring,  against  all  expect^Stions,  surviTed 
this  senice^  and  many,  for  whose  illness  no  cause  could 
be  discovered,  died  at  once),  but  on  account  of  their  hard 
labour  did  ihey  pity  them.  For  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
place the  patients  who  would  throw  themselves  oat  of 
bed,  and  YoU  on  the  floor,  and  to  drive  and  hale  them 
back  as  of^  as  they  tried  to  rash  out  of  the  house ;  and 
sodi  as  could  find  water  wanted  to  .*plunge  in,  not  from 
doare  to  drink,  for  they  went  mostly  to  the  sea,  but  at 
the  sn^gesdon  of  a  disordoed  mind.f    And  there  was 

'   ^Thispassageis  remarkable  as  bong  probably  the  earliest 

assertion  extant,  of  any  disease  known  by  the  name  of  plagne 

being  Qnoommanicable  by  contact    Of  all  the  followinc  ac- 

coaats  of  similar  pesd\eikce&,  \bfc  dxead  of  contagion  wiS  be 

ibood  to  form  one  of  the  m«X?*jn^asi%fc»taa«. 

f  More  probably  iKmithaX\w^i^>«f^/^\^^'^^^ 

dides  tells  ^  produced  die  same  cffecx  ux  ha«iv%. 
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also  much  trouble  in  administering  food,  to  which  they 
were  very  adverse.  Many  died  of  starvation,  or  by 
throwing  themselves  down  heights.  Mortification  of  the 
buboes  carried  off  such  as  ezpenenced  neither  stupor  nor 
frenzy,  and  they  died  at  last  exhausted  by  agony.  It 
would  be  supposed  that  the  others  underwent  equal  tor- 
ture ;  but  this  was  not  so,  the  mental  disease,  however 
slight,  precluding  all  sensation  of  pain. 

"  The  physicians,  embarrassed  by  their  unacquaintance 
with  the  forms  of  the  disease,  and  thinking  that  the  ele- 
ment of  it  was  secreted  in  the  buboes,  determined  to 
examine  the  dead  bodies;  and  opening  these  tumours, 
found  in  them  something  in  the  likeness  of  a  coal.  Some 
died  immediately,  some  after  many  days ;  some  threw 
out  black  pustules,  the  size  of  a  lentil,  all  over  their  bo- 
dies, and  tnese  lived  not  one  day  longer,  but  died  on  the 
instant.  Many  were  carried  off  at  once  by  vomiting 
blood.  One  thing  I  have  to  observe,  that  the  most  emi- 
nent physicians  predicted  the  death  of  many,  who  soon 
after,  against  all  expectations,  had  nothing  ailing,  and 
persisted  that  many  would  Hve,  who  at  that  moment  Mrere 
on  the  point  of  dissolution.  Thus,  throughout  the  disease, 
there  was  nothing  for  which  human  reason  could  ac* 
count,*  but  in  almost  every  instance  some  unlooked-for 
event  occurred.  The  bath  did  good  to  some,  and  no  less 
harm  to  others.  Many  who  were  neglected,  died; 
oth«v  unexpectedly  survived.  Medical  treatment  had  con- 
tradictory effects  on  those  who  tried  it ;  and,  in  brief,  the 
wit  of  man  found  no  means  of  safety,  either  to  ward  off 
or  to  overcome  the  evil,  but  its  attack  was  without  appa- 
rent cause,  and  the  recovery  spontaneous. 

<<  The  disease  lasted  in  Constantinople  four  months, 
and  was  at  its  height  for  three.  At  first  the  number  of 
dead  was  little  greater  than  ordinary ;  then  the  evil  in- 
creased till  it  amounted  to  5000  daily,  and  at  last  to 
10,000,  and  even  more.  At  first  eyerv  man  took  care 
himself  to  bury  those  in  his  household,  c^Mxei^  ^^\sl 
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■Bcredj,  or  by  open  foree,  into  other  pmons'tombe ;  bdt 
■t  lart  all  was  eonfdnon.  For  dayes  remained  without 
■OBten ;  and  men,  foaaeafy  lidi  and  iMppy,  were  left 
withont  oonawB  attendanee  fay  tbB  ■ckneaa  and  death  of 
tiieir  slaTei;  and  nany  lioanB ifere  quite  emptied  ai  in- 
halntants:  ao  that  some  lenudnod  many  days  without 
borialy  becaoBe  there  were  no  penons  thiat  knew  them. 
When  the  Emperor  heard  otihis^  he  aent  money  aod 
aoldiera  from  tne  P^buoCy  -vad  onlered  Theodoras,  an 
officer  called  by  the  JLatinB  the  Beferendaiy,  who  roeeired 
all  petitioos  addreaBed  to  tiie  Emperor,  and  signified  his 
pleiisiire  with  respect  to  them,  to  take  charge  (tf  this 
matter ;  so  that  ther  whoae  houns  were  not  yet  entireij 
desolated  performed  the  fanenl  rites  of  their  own  oon- 
nexions ;  and  Theodoms,  at  Ae  imperial  ezpenae,  and 
parUy  idso  at  his  own,  burisd  Aose  bodto  dwt  had 
none  to  care  for  them.  But  when  the  tomba  thuft  were 
already  oonstmcted  were  filled  mih  corpoes,  trencheB 
were  dng  all  abovt  the  cit^,  into  whidi  ewerj  one  osst 
the  dead  as  he  could,  and  went  awi^ ;  until  the  grave- 
diggers,  wearied  out,  took  off  the  roo&  of  the  towers 
on  the  wall  of  the  district  called  Sokai,*  into  whidithev 
cast  the  bodies  promiscnousiT,  and  when  they  were  fiill 
Teplaced  the  roofe.  The  fetid  sdmU  firom  heaee  reached 
the  oty,  and  mocdi  annoyed  the  inhabitants,  espeoally 
when  the  wind  lay  in  that  quarter. 

^'  All  rhes  usual  at  burfaJs  were  then  neglected :  there 
were  no  proceasbns,  no  hymns,  nor  diigea  j  but  it  was 
sufficient  if  aman  bore  off  a  ocHrpse  upon  his  shouldins, 
and  cast  it  down  in  the  maritime  quarter  of  the  ci^. 
From  thence  the  bodies,  piled  in  heaps  on  bargee,  were 
curied  off  wherever  chanoe  directed.  At  that  time  the 
factionsf  into  which  the  peo{de  were  hefyne  divided,  re- 
lazing  from  their  mutual  hate,  applied  themselves  con- 
jointly to  pay  due  reverence  to  the  dead,  and  buried  all 
persons  witlKxit  distinction,  whether  they  had  any  daim 

*  The  £g'tTeeB :  it  included  l2hft  msAcro.  vficrac^  of  Fers 
and  Galata.  ^  ,    ^^  *_*x«^ 

t  Par  Mmenotiee  of  ^leee  mgn^  wA^fw^tA.  ^weosas. 
«ee  cbap.  xiV. 
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on  them  or  not.  And  those  whose  delight  had  been  in 
base  and  evil  pursuits,  shook  off  their  lawless  course  of 
life,  and  accurately  performed  the  duties  of  religion,  not 
from  having  repented  and  learnt  to  govern  their  passions, 
nor  from  being  suddenly  turned  into  lovers  of  virtue ;  for 
it  is  impossible  to  change  thus  easily  the  natural  temper, 
or  the  result  of  long  continued  habit,  except  by  means  of 
a  divine  interposition.  But  all  were  terror-struck  at  the 
scenes  which  surrounded  them,  and,  in  the  expectation 
of  immediate  death,  could  scarce  help  assuming  a  tem*. 
porary  decency  of  conduct.  But  these  same  men,  when 
they  were  quit  of  die  plague,  and  supposed  themselves 
in  8i9ifety,  through  its  departure  to  some  other  quarter,  re> 
turned  even  to  a  worse  frame  of  mind  than  before,  and 
displayed  still  greater  profliga(nr  in  their  lives,  surpass- 
ing their  former  selves  in  wickedness  and  lawlessness. 
So  that  one  might  truly  affirm  that  this  disease,  either  l^ 
diance  or  pre-appointment,  accurately  distinguished  and 
passed  by  the  worst  men.  But  this  was  shown  after- 
wards. 

"  At  this  time  you  could  hardly  see  any  one  buying 
or  selling  in  Constantinople ;  but  those  who  kept  in  health 
sat  at  home,  and  took  care  of  the  sick,  or  bewailed  the 
departed.  Or  if  you  did  meet  any  one  abroad,  he  was 
carrying  a  corpse.  All  trade  was  idle ;  the  crsdPtemen 
desisted  from  their  crafts,  and  all  persons  abandoned 
whatsoever  works  they  had  in  hand ;  so  that  a  perfect 
famine  revelled  in  a  city  abounding  usually  in  all  good 
things.  To  have  enough  of  bread,  or  of  an^  thing  else, 
was  difficult,  and  was  considered  a  great  privilege,  so  that 
it  was  thought  that  some  sick  persons  met  with  an  un- 
timely end  for  want  of  necessaries.  To  sum  up,  no  robes 
of  state  were  to  be  seen  in  Constantinople,  especially 
while  the  Emperor  himself  was  ill ;  but  in  a  city  where 
the  court  of  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  held,  all  per- 
sons dressed  like  private  men,  and  remained  at  honve. 
Such  was  the  coarse  of  the  pestilence  m  Cotv"&\»xvNcvT^'«^^ 
and  ihrouglwut  the  empire  :  it  also  fe\\uTiOtv\5[v<i'S?«ti>3NOS 
Mnd  all  other  barbarians.  "* 

"Procopius  de  Bello  Persico,  lib.  \i.  cti^.  'i^,*^^ 
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.  On  comparing  this  pestilence  with  that  of  Athens,  we 
cannot  fail  to  observe  their  <Ufferent  effects  upon  the 
conduct  and  tempers  of  those  who  were  exposed  to  their 
influence.  In  the  one,  party  Sfurit  (and  the  factions  of 
Constantinople  were  pursued  with  a  violence  as  desperste 
as  their  origin  was  trivial)  was  hushed,  and  the  most  pro- 
fligate were  awed  into  temporary  decency ;  in  the  otner, 
every  chain  of  society  was  loosed,  every  duty  toward  God 
and  man  forgotten  in  the  intoxication  of  danger,  and  the 
craving  to  drown  thought  in  sensual  pleasure.  '*  Let  as 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  was  truly  the 
maxim  of  the  Athenians.  Surely  this  difierence  can  only 
be  ascribed  to  the  powerful  effects  produced  by  the  re« 
ceived  belief  of  a  future  existence  upon  the  minds  even  of 
those  who,  under  common  circumstances,  seemed  regard- 
less of  such  considerations.  Among  the  Athenians  prac- 
tically no  such  belief  existed ;  it  was  the  creed  of  their 
poets,  it  was  inculcated  at  their  mysteries,  but  it  was 
devoid  of  all  authority  to  serve  as  a  rule  of  conduct  In 
no  age  or  place  in  which  the  Christian  religion  has  been 
professed,  however  corrupted  in  principle  or  depraved  in 
practice,  has  that  general  depravity,  which  is  described 
by  Thucydides,  ensued  in  consequence  of  a  similar 
calamity.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  great  plague  of  Florence,  as  related  by  Boocado. 
His  account  indeed,  as  being  the  introduction  to  a  work 
of  fiction,  might  be  suspected  of  exaggeration  for  pur- 
poses of  effect.  It  is,  however,  completely  confirmed  by 
Matteo  Villani,  in  his  continuation  of  the  history  of  Gio- 
vanni Yillani,  his  brother,  who  himself  died  in  this 
plague.  His  narration  gives  some  striking  particulars  of 
the  duration  and  extent  of  the  calamity,  and  of  the  evil 
consequences  which  it  left  behind  it ;  which  will  serve 
well  to  introduce  and  corroborate  the  more  picturesque 
and  highly-coloured  narrative  of  Boccacio. 

The  plague  appears  to  have  originated  in  1846,  in 

Upper  India  and  China  (Cathay),  *'and  coming  on  day 

after  day,  and  spreading  from  nation  to  nation,  within  the 

space  of  one  year  it  comprehended  the  third  part  of  the 

H'orJd,  which  is  called  As\a.    AxA  ^\.  xJdl^  ^.^id  of  this 
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time  it  fixed  on  the  nations  of  the  Mare  Maggiore*  and 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Mare  Tirreno,  in  Syria  and  Turkey 
towards  Egypt,  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and 
northwards  on  Russia  and  Greece,  and  Armenia,  and 
other  adjoining  provinces."  From  the  Mare  Maggiore 
the  plague  was  Drought  to  Sicily,  Pisa,  and  Genoa  by 
some  Genoese  and  Catalonian  vessels,  which  fled  thence 
to  escape  from  it  but  too  late.  '^  Then  in  the  process  of 
the  time  appointed  by  God  to  the  nations  all  Sicily  was 
involved  in  this  deadly  pestilence,  and  Africa,  in  her 
coasts  and  in  her  provinces  towards  the  east,  and  on  the 
shores  of  our  Mare  Tirreno.  And  the  plague  coming 
gradually  westward,  comprehended  Sardinia  and  Corsica, 
and  all  the  islands  of  that  sea ;  and  in  like  manner  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  it  seized  on  the  neighbouring 
parts  towards  the  west,  and  extended  itself  southwards, 
with  more  violence  of  assault  than  in  the  northern  parts. 
In  1348  all  Italy  had  the  disorder,  except  the  city  of 
Milan,  and  some  parts  about  the  Alps,  where  it  pressed 

*  The  geography  of  this  passage  is  not  quite  clear.  Mare 
Maggiore  appears  to  be  the  Memterranean,  which  still  re- 
tains that  name :  see  the  Vocab.  della  Crusca.  In  French, 
Mer  Majeure  is  the'Black  Sea,  according  to  Cotgrave  and  the 
Encyclopedic.  If  we  adopt  this  interpretation,  the  author 
states  that  the  plague  spread  from  Asia  to  the  Black  Sea  and 
the  Mare  Tirreno,  probably  the  Tyrrhene  or  Adriatic  Sea,  and 
then  returns  to  trace  its  progress  in  the  Mediterranean.  On 
the  whole,  the  former  mterpretation  seems  the  more  pro- 
bable, though  it  involves  some  repetition.  The  first  gives  a 
general  statement  of  Uie  course  which  the  disease  took  from 
Asia  to  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  seas, 
and  then  proceeds  to  particularise.  It  seems  to  have  spread 
fh>m  India  through  Persia  to  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Asia  Minor 
(called  in  the  text  Turkey  towards  Egypt),  and  from  China, 
or  the  upper  part  of  India,  through  the  north  of  Asia  to 
Russia  and  Greece.  The  Levant  trade  introduced  it  into 
Sicily,  Italy,  and  the  west  of  Africa,  whence  it  seems  to  have 
spread  backwards  towards  Egypt.  From  Italy  it  crossed  the 
mountains,  and  spread  northward,  even  to  Denmark,  &c., 
which  indeed  may  have  received  ihe  infection  either  from 
their  northern  or  southern  neighbours. 
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little.  And  in  this  same  year  it  began  to  pass  the  moun- 
tains, and  to  extend  itself  into  Provence  and  Savoy 
and  Dauphine,  and  Burgundy,  and  along  the  sea- 
coast  of  Marseilles,  and  of  Aigue  Morte,*  and  through 
Catalonia,  so  to  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  in  Spain 
and  Granada.  And  in  1349  it  had  taken  in,  on  the 
extreme  west,  the  coasts  of  the  ocean  in  Europe  and 
Africa,  and  Ireland,  and  the  island  of  England  and 
of  Scotland,  and  other  islands  of  the  west,  and  all  the 
land  within,  with  nearly  equal  mortalilr,  except  in  Bra- 
bant, where  it  did  little  mischief.  And  in  1350  it  seized 
the  Germans  and  Hungarians,  Friesland,  Denmark,  the 
Groths  and  Vandals,  and  the  other  people  and  nations 
of  the  north."  The  time  during  which  the  pestilence 
raged,  in  each  country  which  it  successively  seized 
upon,  is  stated  by  Yulani  to  have  been  about  five 
lunar  months,t  ksting  at  Florence  from  the  early 
part  of  April,  1348,  to  the  beginning  of  September  in 
the  same  year :  and  he  estimates  the  mortality  in  that  city 
and  district,  and  in  other  regions,  as  far  as  report  enabled 
him  to  form  a  judgment,  at  three  out  of  five,  of  all  sexes 
and  ages,  reckoning  the  poor  with  the  rich ;  the  poor, 
however,  being  somewhat  the  'most  diminished,  because 
the  pestilence  began  among  them  first,  and  they  had  less 
aid  against  it,  and  more  discomforts  and  wants.  The 
neglect,  however,  both  of  rich  and  poor,  according  to 
Villani,  as  well  as  Boccacio,  appears  to  have  been  very 
general ;  but  he  adds  a  notice  of^the  failure  of  the  policy 
of  those  who  withdrew  themselves  irom  the  danger,  and 
''  shut  themselves  up  in  solitary  places  where  the  air 
was  healthy,  provided  with  every  comfort  for  living, 
*  A  small  town  in  the  province  of  Languedoc,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Card.  It  was  formerly  a  seaport,  and  Louis 
IX.  of  France  twice  embarked  from  it  for  the  Holy  Land,  in 
1248,  1269.  Bjr  the  gradual  accretion  of  laud  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Bhone  it  is  now  three  leagues  from  the  sea,  in  a  sandy 
plaJD,  with  unwholesome  &ir,  from  the  quantity  of  stagnant 
water  about  it. 
f  In  France  this  pesUleiice  is  m^  ^o  \iv?fe  ^M^\R^  ^^^s^ 
ejfbt  months  in  each  place  ^li^^  *^^.  «^x»jiYR^— 'S^ssasss^^. 
^Jst  des  Pran9ais. 
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where  there  was  no  suspicion  of  infection,  yet  in  different 
countries  the  judgment  of  God,  against  which  there  is 
no  shutting  of  the  door,  struck  them  down,  just  as  the 
others  who  had  taken  no  care  for  themselves.  And 
many  others  who  had  made  themselves  ready  for  death  to 
save  their  relations  and  friends  in  their  sickness  escaped, 
although  they  had  the  disorder,  and  many  had  it  not  at 
all,  though  they  continued  this  service.'^ 
T  This  is  an  unintentional,  and  therefore  an  unsuspicious 
testimony  to  the  absence  of  really  contagious  properties 
in  this  pestilence ,  as  well  as  in  the  one  described  by 
Procopius.  Boccacio,  on  the  contrary,  describes  the 
virulence  of  the  contagion  in  the  strongest  terms.  * 

Upon  this  plague,  and  upon  the  practice  alluded  to  by 
Villani,  of  withdrawing  into  sequestered  retreats.  Boo- 
cacio  has  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  celebrated  col- 
lection of  tales.  In  an  introduction  he  describes  tiie 
phenomena  of  the  disease,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
city ;  and  relates  how  a  mixed  party  of  both  sexes, 
casually  assembled,  resolved  to  quit  a  scene  of  such 
danger  and  misery,  and  seek  security  in  the  loneliness  of 
the  country,  and  recreation  in  each  other*s  society.  The 
tales  are  supposed  to  be  related  by  each  in  turn  for  the 
amusement  of  the  rest.  Boccacio's  description  of  the 
plague  runs  as  follows : — 

*^  It  was  in  the  year  1348  that  the  deadly  pestilence 
reached  the  noble  city  of  Florence,  the  fairest  of  all  in 
Italy ;  a  plague  which,  whether  proceeding  from  the 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  sent  for  our  iniquities 
upon  men  by  the  just  anger  of  Grod  for  our  correctiou, 
began  some  years  before  in  the  eastern  regions,  deprived 
these  of  an  innumerable  quantity  of  living  beings,  and  then 
communicating  from  one  place  to  another,  spread  itself 
miserably,  wimout  stopping,  towards  the  west.  Prudenoer 
and  human  foresight  availed  nought  against  it,  though 
the  city  was  carefully  cleansed  from  much  filth  by  officets 
appointed  for  that  pur/x)se,  and  all  the  8\«k  ^ct^  ^«^^»^- 
den  to  enter  it,  and  much  attention  g\\«ii  \ft  \Xv^  ^x^iaRt 

*  Matteo  Yillani,  lib,  \.  cap.  \. 
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vation  of  health :  nor  was  there  more  profit  from  the 
humble  supplications  made  to  Grod  hy  devout  persons, 
not  once,  but  often,  both  in  formal  processions  and  m 
other  manners :  but  the  plague  began  to  show  forth  its 
sad  effects  in  horrible  and  wondei%il  fashion  almost  in 
the  beginning  of  the  above-named  year.  The  SjonptoDS 
were  not  such  as  thev  had  been  in  the  east,  when  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose  was  the  sure  sign  of  inevitable  death ;  but 
at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  certain  swellings  ap- 
peared, alike  in  men  and  women,  either  in  the  groin  or 
under  the  arm ;  some  of  which  grew  to  the  size  of  a 
common  apple,  some  to  that  of  an  egg,  and  some  more 
and  some  less,  and  the  common  people  called  them  boils. 
And  in  a  short  time  this  deadly  boil  spread  from  the  two 
parts  of  the  body  already  mentioned,  and  began  to  rise 
indifFerentiy  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and  [soon  after 
this  the  characteristic  of  the  disease  began  to  change  into 
black  or  livid  spots,  which  appeared  on  the  arms  and 
thighs,  and  every  other  part  of  the  body  of  many  patients, 
in  some  cases  large  and  few,  and  in  others  small  and 
thick.  And  as  the  boil  had  originally  been,  and  still 
was,  a  most  unfailing  indication  of  approaching  death,  so 
were  these  spots  whenever  they  appeared.  Nor  did  it 
seem  that  the  skill  of  any  physician,  or  the  power  of  any 
medidne,  availed  to  cure  these  diseases,  or  was  of  any 
service ;  on  the  contrary,  whether  it  were  that  the  nature 
of  the  evil  would  not  allow  it,  or  that  the  medical  atten- 
dants (the  number  of  whom,  besides  the  really  skilful, 
had  become  exceedingly  great,  and  comprised  both  men 
and  women,  who  never  had  had  any  medical  instruction), 
in  their  ignorance  did  not  know  whence  it  proceeded, 
and  consequentiy  could  not  take  proper  measures  a«unst 
it,  the  result  was  that  not  only  few  recovered,  but  umost 
all  died  within  the  third  day  from  the  appearance  of  the 
above-named  symptoms,  some  a  littie  sooner  and  some  a 
little  later  J  and  most  of  them  without  any  fever,  or  other 
incidental  symptom.  A.iid  \Ni^  n\c\^tl^  ^^  ^e  ^^ague 
^was  the  greater,  because  \t  B^wadi  ^wnv  ^^  «^^  xa*^^ 
sotwd  by  their  mutual  commuxi\ca.V\oTi/Y»^^^  «^v^'«a 
Irr  or  greasy  substances  wYiea  liiiey  w^  \st«.^^v^«i.^s 
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it.  And  the  evil  went  yet  farther ;  for  not  only  by  con- 
versation and  intercourse  with  the  sick  did  the  sound  get 
the  disease,  and  the  occasion  of  the  like  death,  but  even 
the  touch  of  clothes,  or  anything  else  which  had  been 
touched  or  used  by  the  sick,  seemed  to  carry^with  it  the 
same  disease,  and  communicated  it  to  the  toucher.  It  is 
a  marvel  to  hear  the  tale  which  I  have  to  tell ;  indeed 
had  not  many,  and  I  myself  with  my  own  eyes,  seen  it, 
I  should  haraly  have  dared  to  believe,  much  less  to  write 
it,  however  trustworthy  had  been  my  informant  I  say 
then  that  such  was  the  virulence  of  the  plague  in  spread- 
ing from  one  subject  to  another,  that  not  only  man  gave 
it  to  man,  but  this  much  more  remarkable  circumstance 
often  visibly  occurred,  namely,  that  something  which  had 
belonged  to  a  man  sick  or  dead  of  the  disease,  being 
touched  by  another  animal  not  of  the  human  race,  not 
only  infected  it  with  the  disease,  but  killed  it  in  a  very 
short  time ;  of  which  my  own  eyes,  as  I  just  now  men- 
tioned, among  other  instances,  received  proof  one  day  in 
the  following  manner : — ^The  rags  of  a  poor  man  who 
died  of  the  plague  were  thrown  mto  the  public  street, 
and  a  couple  of  pigs  came  up,  and  routed  among  them  a 
great  deal  with  their  snouts,  as  their  manner  is,  and  took 
them  in  their  teeth,  and  shook  them  against  their  faces ; 
and  both,  in  a  very  little  while  after,  reeling  about  some 
time  as  if  they  had  taken  poison,  fell  dead  to  the  ground 
upon  the  rags  which  they  had  so  roughly  handled. 
Hence,  and  from  many  other  similar  or  more  alarming 
circumstances,  there  arose  various  fears  and  fancies  in 
those  who  still  remained  alive,  and  almost  all  of  them 
tended  towards  one  very  cruel  conclusion,  to  avoid  and 
ily  from  the  sick,  and  everything  belonging  to  them,  for 
every  one  believed  that  by  so  doing  he  would  secure 
himself.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  moderate  living, 
and  avoiding  all  excess,  haa  much  effect  towards  resisting 
this  calamity :  and  these  made  their  parties,  and  lived 
away  fi^m  all  others,  and  collecting  togelVieT  ^iv<^  ^>\\.<\S!^ 
themselves  up  in  bouses  where  there  yrexe  ivo  «v53«l,  «Dn 
for  their  better  living  using  the  most  de\\calefeodL«xA  J^ 
best  wmes  with  tbe  utmost  temperance,  and  aNO\^vKx% 
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luxury,  there  they  tarried,  without  allowiag  themselves 
to  speak  to  any  one,  or  to  hear  any  news  from  abroad  of 
the  dead  or  tlie  ill,  passing  their  time  in  music  and  such 
{Measures  as  they  could  obtain.  Others  held  a  contrary 
omnion,  and  asserted  that  the  surest  remedy  for  the 
disease  was  to  drink  freely,  and  to  enjoy  themselves,  and 
to  go  about  singing  and  amusing  themselves,  and  to  in- 
dulge their  appetites  in  every  way  they  could,  and  to 
laugh,  and  make  sport  of  everything  that  occurred.  And 
just  as  they  said  they  acted,  as  far  as  they  could ;  going 
•niffht  and  day  now  to  one  tavern  and  now  to  another, 
drmking  without  stint  or  measure,  and  doing  this  ibr  the 
most  part  in  other  men's  houses,  provided  only  that  thej 
found  anything  there  that  was  to  their  taste  or  fancy. 
And  this  they  could  easily  do,  because  every  one,  as  if 
he  had  no  longer  to  live,  bad,  as  it  were,  abandoned  his 
property,  so  that  most  houses  had  become  common ;  aud 
a  stranger  used  them,  if  he  happened  to  come  to  them, 
just  as  tiieir  own  masters  wouia  have  done.  WiUi  all 
this  brutal  conduct,  they  always  avoided  the  sick  as  much 
as  they  could.  And  in  this  affliction  and  wretchedness 
of  the  city,  the  respected  authority  of  laws,  both  divine 
and  human,  was  almost  entirely  fallen  to  decay  and  dis- 
solved, from  the  condition  of  their  ministers  and  officers ; 
for  these,  like  other  men,  were  all  dead  or  sick,  or  else 
left  so  destitute  of  assistants  that  they  could  perform 
no  duty :  so  that  every  one  might  do  whatever  pleased 
him  best. 

**  Many  others  held  a  middle  course,  not  confining 
themselves  so  closely  in  their  diet  as  the  first,  nor  in- 
dulging themselves  so  freely  as  the  second  in  drinking 
and  other  excesses.  These  used  things  in  moderation, 
according  to  tlicir  appetites,  and  without  shutting  them- 
selves up,  went  about,  some  of  them  carrying  flowers  in 
their  hands,  some  scented  herbs,  and  some  divers  kinds 
of  s|)ices,  which  they  often  applied  to  their  noses, 
thinking  it  best  to  cherish  the  brain  with  scents  of  this 
kind,  since  all  the  air  seemed  thick  and  noisome  with  the 
stoiwh  of  the  dead  bodies,  and  the  diseased  parts,  and 
the  mediciacs.    Others  were  oi  «l  mot«  voJbiuman  opinion 
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(though  perhaps  a  safer  one),  and  sud  that  there  was  no 
better  remedy  against  pestilences,  nor  so  good,  as  to  run 
away  from  them.  And  many  men  and  women,  influ- 
enced by  this  reasoning,  and  caring  for  nothing  but  them- 
selves, abandoned  their  own  cities,  their  own  houses, 
their  habitations,  and  their  relations,  and  their  property, 
and  went  to  other  men's  country  establishments,  or  at 
least  to  their  own :  as  if  the  anger  of  Grod,  when  stirred 
up  to  punish  the  iniquity  of  men  with  this  pestilence, 
would  not  follow  them  wherever  they  were,  but  had  only 
determined  to  destroy  those  who  were  to  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  their  city ;  or  as  if  they  thoueht  that  no  one 
ought  to  remain  in  it,  and  that  its  last  hour  was  come. 
And  iJthough  these,  with  their  various  modes  of  thinks 
ing,  did  not  all  die,  so  also  did  they  not  all  escape :  on 
the  contrary,  many  of  every  opinion  growing  sick  every- 
where, those  who  while  themselves  well  h^  given  the 
example  to  those  who  still  remained  so,  were  left  to  laii- 
guish  almost  entirely  deserted.  And,  not  to  mention  that 
one  fellow-citizen  avoided  another,  and  hardly^an v  neigh- 
bour took  any  care  of  another,  and  relations  seldom  or 
never  visited  each  other,  widi  such  alarm  had  this  cala*- 
mity  seized  on  the  hearts  of  men  and  womenjthat  brother 
abandoned  brother,  and  uncle  nephew,  and  sister  brother, 
and  often  the  wife  her  husband;  and,  which  is  yet 
stranger  and  hardly  credible,  fathers  and  mothers  were 
shy  of  visiting  and  attending^  upon  their  children,  as  if 
they  were  not  their  own.  The  result  was,  that  the 
countless  multitude  of  men  and  women  who  were  ill,  had 
nothing  to  depend  upon,  except  either  the  kindness  of 
friends,  and  tnese  were  few,  or  else  the  avarice  of  ser- 
vants, who  were  induced  by  large  and  disproportionate 
wages  to  give  their  attendance.  And  even  oi  them  the 
number  was  small,  and  men  and  women  they  were  of 
rude  understanding,  and  generally  unaccustomed  to  such 
services,  and  hardly  of  any  use  except  to  hand  to  the 
patients  such  things  as  thev  asked  for,  or  to  observe  when 
they  died :  and  often  while  rendering  such  services  as 
these,  they  lost  their  lives  for  their  pains.  FTom  XSoaa 
desertion  o£  the  Bick  hy  their  neighbouxa,  wid.  t^Yojcvska^ 
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and  friends,  and  this  scarcity  of  servants,  there  spread  a 
practice  such  as  had  hardly  ever  been  heard  of,  that  no 
udy,  however  elegant,  or  fair,  or  yoimg,  if  taken  ill, 
would  object  to  have  a  man  in  attendance  on  her,  be  he 
what  he  might,  young  or  old,  or  was  ashamed  to  discover 
to  him  any  part  of  her  person,  just  as  she  would  have 
done  to  a  woman,  if  the  need  of  her  disorder  did  but  re- 
quire it :  and  this  perhaps  in  after  times,  rendered  those 
who  recovered  less  scrupulous  in  their  conduct.  The 
same  want  of  attendance  also  occasioned  the  death  of 
many,  who  might  perhaps  have  escaped  if  they  had  had 
assistance ;  and  thus  partly  for  want  of  fitting  services, 
which  the  sick  could  not  have,  and  partly  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  plague,  the  number  of  those  who  died  day 
and  night  in  the  city  was  so  great,  that  it  was  astounding 
even  to  hear,  much  more  to  see :  and  thus,  almost  of  ne- 
cessity, there  arose  among  those  who  were  left  alive 
practices  contrary  to  the  former  custom  of  the  ci- 
tizens. 

**  It  was  the  custom,  as  we  still  it  see  to  this  day,  that 
female  relations  and  friends  assembled  in  the  house  of 
the  deceased,  and  there  bewailed  him,  with  his  yet 
nearer  female  connexions.  And  his  male  neighbours 
and  many  of  his  townsmen,  with  his  own  nearest  friends, 
met  separately  from  the  women  before  his  house;  and 
thither,  according  to  his  rank,  came  also  the  clergy,  and 
the  deceased  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  men  of  his 
own  rank,  with  funeral  ceremony  of  wax  tapers  and 
chanting,  to  the  church  which  he  had  chosen  for  a  burial- 
place  before  his  death.  But  these  observances,  after  the 
fury  of  the  plague  began  to  rise,  almost  entirely  ceased, 
and  other  new  practices  came  in  their  room.  For  not 
only  did  people  die  without  having  many  women  about 
them,  but  there  were  a  good  many  who  passed  away 
from  this  life  without  having  any  one  to  witness  it :  and 
few  indeed  were  those,  to  whom  were  granted  the 
piteous  lamentations  and  bitter  tears  of  their  connexions. 
On  the  contrary,  instead  of  these,  were  heard  in  most 
cases  laughter,  and  jestS)  and  good  fellowship:  and 
Jadies  for  the  most  part  \aymg  asv^«  V^v^  \.^xA^TGk«Q&  <if 
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their  sex,  had  very  completely  made  themselves  masters 
of  this  practice,  as  thinking  it  for  their  own  safety.  And 
few  were  there  whose  bodies  were  followed  to  the 
church  by  more  than  ten  or  a  dozen  of  their  neighbours ; 
and  the  bier  was  not  borne  by  honourable  citizens, 
friends  of  the  deceased,  but  a  sort  of  grave-diffgers  who 
came  from  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  and  did  these 
services  for  hire,  took  it  up  and  carried  it  with  hurried 
steps,  not  to  the  church  which  he  had  himself  appointed 
betore  his  death,  but  generally  to  the  nearest,  following 
four  or  six  clergy  with  few  tapers,  and  generally  without 
any ;  and  then  the  priests  with  the  assistance  of  these 
grave-diggers,  without  troubling  themselves  about  any 
ovec  long  or  solemn  offices,  laid  the  corpse  as  quick  as 
possible  in  the  first  burial-place  which  they  found  un- 
occupied. The  condition  of  the  lowest  class,  and  pro- 
bably of  a  great  part  of  the  middle  class,  was  full  of  far 
greater  wretchedness  than  this ;  for  these  were  generally 
kept  to  their  houses  either  by  hope  or  by  poverty,  and 
Uius  remaining  in  their  neighbourhoods,  they  sickened 
by  thousands  in  the  day,  and  receiving  no  service  or 
assistance,  they  almost  all  died  without  any  thing  to 
save  them.  Many  were  there  who  came  to  their  end 
both  by  day  and  night  in  the  public  streets,  and  many 
others  who  died  in  their  own  houses,  and  their  neigh- 
bours had  no  knowledge  that  they  were  dead,  till  they 
discovered  it  by  the  stench  of  the  putrefying  corpses: 
and  the  whole  place  was  full  of  these  and  others  who 
died  on  every  side.  In  most  neighbourhoods  one 
practice  was  observed ;  namely,  that  the  people  of  the 
vicinity,  moved  as  much  by  the  fear  that  tne  putrefying 
of  the  dead  bodies  might  injure  themselves,  as  by  the 
affection  which  they  had  borne  to  the  departed,  with 
their  own  hands,  and  bv  the  assistance  of  porters,  when 
they  could  get  them,  brought  down  from  their  houses 
the  corpses  of  those  who  were  already  gone,  and  set 
them  before  their  doors ;  and  there,  especially  in  the 
morning,  any  one  who  had  gone  about  might  have  seen 
them  without  number.  Then  biers  were  bTOW<^\. 
thither,  and  there  were  some  who  foT  vraiil  ol  t^^vc 
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bien  laid  the  corpses  ou  tables.  Nor  was  it  only  once 
that  one  bier  bore  two  or  three  corpses  at  the  same  time ; 
bat  a  long  list  might  be  made,  where  the  same  bier  held 
the  wife  and  the  husband,  or  two  or  three  brothers,  or 
father  and  son,  or  some  such  load.  And  infinitely  often 
did  it  happen,  that  when  two  priests  were  going  with  a 
cnicifiz  for  some  corpse,  three  or  four  biers  were 
carried  after  it ;  and  the  priests,  when  they  thought 
they  had  one'  body  to  bury,  had  six,  or  eight,  or  some- 
times more.  Nevertheless,  the  dead  were  not  honoured 
with  any  tears,  or  lights,  or  attendance  ;  on  the  contrary, 
matters  had  come  to  that  fpass,  that  no  more  care  was 
had  of  men  who  died,  than  now  would  be  of  goats  :  so 
that  it  very  plainly  appeared  that  the  greatness  of  the 
calamity  had  taught  even  the  simplest  and  most  unthink- 
ing, the  lesson  which  the  natural  course  of  events  had 
not  been  able,  by  few  and  slight  sufferings,  to  impress 
upon  the  wise,  namely,  the  necessity  of  patience  under 
suffering.  So  great  was  the  number  of  the  bodies  which 
were  every  day,  and  almost  every  hour  borne  in  con- 
course to  every  church,  that  the  consecrated  ground  was 
not  sufficient  for  the  burials,  especially  if  it  were  de- 
sired to  give  to  every  body  a  place  of  its  own,  according 
to  the  ancient  practice.  Great  trenches  therefore  were 
dug  in  the  burying-grounds  of  the  churches,  after  eveiy 
part  was  filled ;  into  which  the  bodies  which  were 
brought  afterwards  were  thrown  by  hundreds.  There 
they  were  were  stowed  layer  upon  layer,  like  the  mer- 
chandise in  a  ship,  each  layer  covered  with  a  little 
earth,  till  thev  reached  the  top  of  the  trench.  And  not 
to  go  on  any  longer  hunting  out  every  particular  of  our 
past  misery,  which  befel  us  in  this  city,  I  say  that  while 
the  time  was  passing  so  cruelly  in  it,  the  surrounding 
country  was  not  in  any  wise  spared.  For  there,  not  to 
speak  of  the  castles,  which  in  proportion  to  their  size 
were  like  the  city,  in  the  scattered  villages  and  in  the 
fields  the  poor  and  wretched  labourers  and  their  families, 
without  any  care  of  physician  or  aid  of  servant,  by  the 
WAy  side,  on  the  land  they  tilled,  and  in  their  houses, 
died  alike  bj  day  and  mght,  not  \\>l^  taeiv^  \»it  almost 
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like  beasts.  So  they  became  wanton  in  their  habits, 
just  like  the  townspeople,  and  paid  no  attention  to  their 
affairs  or  business  ;  but  all,  as  if  they  expected  to  die  on 
the  day  which  they  found  they  had  reached,  would  do 
nothing  to  scctire  the  future  produce  of  their  cattle,  and 
of  the  land,  and  of  their  own  past  labours,  but  exerted 
themselves  as  much  as  possible  to  consume  those  which 
they  found  at  hand.  Thus  it  happened  that  the  kine, 
the  asses,  the  sheep,  the  pigs,  the  .goats,  the  poultry, 
and  even  the  dogs,  creatures  most  attached  to  mankind, 
driven  out  of  their  own  houses,  went  about  as  it  pleased 
them  over  the  fields,  where  the  com  was  left,  not 
merely  unharvested,  but  uncut.  And  many  of  them, 
almost  like  reasoning  beings,  after  they  had  fed  well  in 
the  day,  at  night  returned  home  without  any  guidance  of 
their  shepherd.  What  more  can  be  said,  leaving  the 
country  and  returning  to  the  city,  but  that  such  and  so 
great  was  the  cruelty  of  heaven,  and  perhaps  in  some 
degree  that  of  men,  that  between  March  and  the  fol- 
lowing July,  between  the  virulence  of  the  pestilential 
disease,  and  the  bad  attendance  on  the  sick,  or  their 
abandonment  in  their  need  on  account  of  the  fear  enter- 
tained by  the  sound,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
human  beings  are  confidently  believed  to  have  died 
within  the  walls  of  the  city  of  Florence ;  though  before 
this  deadly  occurrence,  perhaps  the  whole  number 
would  not  have  been  estimated  so  high.  Oh,  how  many 
great  palaces,  how  many  fair  houses,  how  many  noble 
mansions,  formerly  fully  inhabited,  now  remained 
empty,  from  their  lords  and  mistresses  to  the  lowest 
menial !  Oh,  how  many  memorable  races,  how  many 
vast  inheritances,  how  many  splendid  fortunes  found 
themselves  left  without  any  right  successor!  How 
many  gallant  men,  how  many  fair  women,  how  many 
comely  youths,  whom  not  only  any  common  observer, 
but  Galen,  Hippocrates,  or  ;.ffisculapius  would  have 
judged  in  the  soundest  health,'  breakfested  in  the  morn- 
ing with  their  relations,  companions  and  friends,  md 
then,  the  evening  after,  suppea  in  the  othet  ^<)^^^ 
th&r  ancestors/' 
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fitthioBfy  and  imiMMnljr  muam^  changipg  the  IbnM  d 
all  hooMhold  goods.  And  the  people,  im&  aad  womb. 
became  of  the  exceeding  abondance  which  thef  kmi 
of  all  thinaiy  would  not  hfioor  at  their  arcnitoawd  tiiMfai> 
and  wooldhaTe  the  dearest  and  most  delicate  riands  fcr 
their  sobristence,  and  married  at  will ;  the  awad  aeniaH 
and  all  the  lowest  women  dreasing  themselvea  in  idl  tha 
beautifol  and  vahiable  attire  of  the  honourable  Indietwhi 
were  dead.  And  almost  all  our  dtj,  without  any  chadCf 
rau  into  a  discreditable  coutm  of  life,  and  so,  and  worn 
did  the  other  dtiea  and  |HK»vinc«s  d  the  worid.  Aai 
^ocoidiag  to  all  the  aocounu  we  \a.\«  t«ni&««i^thAM  «• 
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BO  place  where  the  living  kept  themselves  in  continence, 
when  they  had  escaped  from  the  divine  wrath,  supposing 
that  the  hand  of  God  was  weary.  But,  accordmg  to 
the  prophet  Isaiah,  the  wrath  of  God  is  not  shortened, 
neither  is  his  hand  weary  :  but  he  has  much  pleasure  in 
his  mercy,  and  labours  in  long-suifering,  that  he  may 
bring  back  nnners  to  conversion  and  repentance;  and 
he  punishes  temperately. 

"It  was  supposed  tiiat,  through  the  failure  of  the 
people,  there  would  for  a  long  time  be  abundance  of 
every  thing  which  the  earth  produces;  and,  on  the 
contrary,  through  the  ingratitude  of  men,  every  thing 
came  to  unusual  scarcity,  and  so  continued  a  long  time. 
In  some  countries  there  were  several  unusual  famines. 
So  ako  it  was  expected  that  there  would  be  abundance 
of  clothing,  and  of  all  other  things  which  are  of  service 
to  the  human  body  beyond  subsistence:  and,  in  fact, 
the  contrary  came  to  pass  for  a  long  time ;  for  most 
things  were  worth  twice  as  much  as  they  used  to  be 
before  the  aforesaid  mortality,  and  more.  And  labour, 
and  manu&ctures  of  all  sorts,  rose  regularly  to  more  than 
twice  the  ordinary  rate.  Lawsuits,  disputes,  controversies 
and  riots  arose  on  every  side  among  the  citizens  of  every 
country,  on  account  of  their  inheritances  and  successions. 
And  our  city  of  Florence  long  filled  her  courts  with 
them,  with  ^reat  expenditure  and  unusual  charges. 
Wars  were  stirred  up,  and  various  scandals  throughout 
all  the  universe,  contrary  to  the  common  expectation  of 
men." 

These  Italian  accounts  might  be  suspected  of  exagge- 
ration, but  they  are   fully  supported  by  ultramontane 
authority;  and  though  the  pestilence  of  1348  is  usually 
known  as  the  plague  of  Florence  (a  distinction  which  it 
ewes  probably  to  Boccaccio),  it  raged  even  more  de- 
structively beyond  the  Florentine  territory,  and  beyond 
the  Italian  peninsula.    The  French  and  EiH^Vv^  >»&- 
toriaii^  iff  pardcaJar  bear  testimony  to  tYie  e^XaivX.  ^H. 
ml^jr  produced  hy  it.     "  Never  in   old  lamea  ^^  >5e 
y^fClr^''  ^^^  ^"^^  «  multitude  of  neop\e  \«c^  ^^^^ 
r^r//^""^  ^  ^^  ^y  imaginatioran^  co.vX»%^^ 
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for  if  a  whole  man  visited  a  sick  ana,  k  m  vor  seldom 
that  he  escaped.  Thus  in  manj  tam^s  -ad  TiiWes  the 
priests  fl£d  to  avoid  attending  upoa  the  djim^ :  in  msar 
places,  out  of  twenty  persons,  not  two  nmmud  alive. 
At  Paris,  in  the  hospital  of  the  Hi^fiei  IXeu,  the  mor- 
tality was  such,  that  for  a  long  time  five  hnuired  corpses 
were  carried  in  carts  daily  to  the  boiUfe-^uzhd  of  the 
Innocents."*  "  In  Provence  and  Langaeooc  cwo-thinif 
of  the  people  were  estimated  to  have  perished :  in  the 
rest  of  France  one-third.  Allowing  tor  the  inclinaxkn 
which  all  men  have  to  magnify  uiose  calamziies,  the 
naked  facts  of  whi(^  are  terrible  enough^  there  is  here 
evidence  of  a  mortality  hardly  to  be  equa]ied."t 

In  England  the  same  pestilence  need  with  desmctiYC 
cnerey  among  the  poor,  but  spared^  the  higher  orders. 
Hardly  any  of  the  nobility  or  bishops  died,  with  this 
remarkable  exception,  that  the  see  of  Canterbmy  vai 
thrice  vacated  by  death  in  one  year.  It  is  also  recwded 
that  thexv  was  a  great  murrain  among  the  cattle,  and 
That  neither  beast  nor  bird  of  prey  would  touch  their 
carxssscs.  !Meat  in  consequence  became  exceedingly 
scarce,  and  the  harvest  having  failed,  not  so  much  for 
do^ciency  of  crops,  as  for  want  of  hands  to  get  it  in,  the 
tiistress  was  very  great.  About  harvest-time  a  reaper 
was  not  to  be  had  ibr  less  than  eight-pence,  nor  a  mower 
for  less  than  twelve-pence  a  day,  besides  victuals, 
"  which  in  those  days  was  excessive  wages,  monev  hav- 
ing then  a  tenfold  value  to  what  it  hath  now." 

Another  celebrated  pestilence  is  that  which  desolated 
Milan  in  the  year  1C30.  The  duchy  was  then  subject 
to  Spain,  and,  like  all  the  foreign  dependencies  and  con- 

auests  of  that  once  powerful  kingdom,  had  reason  to  rue 
le  day  that  gave  it  such  a  master.  Domestic  misrule, 
the  licensed  msolence  of  the  nobles,  the  supine  indif- 
ference of  the  government  to  all  but  political  crimo, 
combined  with  the  miseries  of  almost  constant  war  to 
destroy  the  husbandman's  hopes  and  paralyse  his  in- 
dustry. At  length  natural  causes  seemed  to  unite  with 
Continuatio  Naugii,  ap :  Sismondi. 
Sismoudi,  U\&Io\t«  ^•e%¥T«iv^\2&. 
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political  ones  to  work  eril  to  this  unhappy  country.     In 
the  year  1627  an  unfavourable  season  and  defective  har- 
vest produced  an  alarming  scarcity,  which  was  aggravated 
into  famine  by  a  second  failure  in  the  succeedine  year. 
The  consequences  of  this  scarcity  were  soon  evi&nt  in 
the  vast  number  of    persons  without  employment  or 
means  of  snbostence,  who  were  congregated  in  the  streets 
of  Milan.    It  was  the  pernicious  fashion  of  that  time 
for  the  gentry  to  maintain  a  number  of  idle  and  dissolute 
followers — ^men  regardless  of  obligations  human  or  divine, 
who  owned  no  law  except  their  master's  will,  chosen  and 
valued  for  tiieir  readiness  to  undertake  and  dexterity  to 
execute  his  orders,  alike  unmindful  of  their  guilt  or 
danger.    The  rich  walked  the  streets  followed  by  a 
train  of  these  bravoes  (the  Italian  name  is  naturalized  in 
our  language),  swords  were  drawn  upon  the  lightest 
pretence,  and  their  brawls  openly  insulted  and  defied  the 
law.     These  men  were  the  nrst  to  be  turned  adrift  when 
vice  and  luxury  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  want. — 
"  It  would  have  been  laughable,"  says  a  contemporary, 
"  had  such  a  feeling  been  consistent  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  our  own  danger,  to  see  the  change  in  those 
persons  who  used  to  be  bugbears  to  all.    The  nobles 
now  walked  unattended,  civilly,  hanging  their  eats  (de- 
missb  auribus),  as  if  to  bespeak  peace  by  their  demean- 
our.   No  less  striking  was  it  to  see  their  aomestic  bullies, 
who  used  to  perfume  the  very  air,  reduced  to  beg  half 
naked  througn^j^the  city."*     The  sufferings  of   these 
ruffians  would  excite  little  sympathy,  but  the  famine 
pressed  equally  upon  the  honest  and  industrious.    The 
rich  being  compelled  by  increasing  scarcity  to  contract 
thor  expenses,  artificers  and  tradesmen,  one  afler  another, 
were  thrown  out  of  employ ;  and  thus  the  streets  were 
filled  with  a  starving  crowd,  daily  increased  by  those  who 
flocked  from  the  country  and  from  neighbouring  towns, 
reduced  to  depend  upon  charity,  and  allured  to  the 
capital  by  its  superior  wealth. 

*  Bipamonte,  De  Peste  Mediolani,  p.  17.     From  \]fci%  m- 
teresting  work  the  whole  of  the  following  acooxmX.  ^t  ^Qoa 
p]agae  of  Milan  is  takeD. 
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So  great  was  the  evil,  such  the  scenes  of  nusery  pre* 
sented  to  the  eye  in  every  street,  that  the  municipal 
authorities  resolved  on  opening  two  vast  establishments— 
the  lazaretto,  or  hospital  for  persons  with  infectious  dis* 
orders,  and  a  building  usually  appropriated  to  the  re- 
ception of  foundlings.  To  these  places  all  mendicants 
and  persons  without  means  of  subsistence  were  taken  by 
the  police,  and  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  At 
one  of  these  establishments  3000  persons  were  admitted 
within  a  few  days,  and  fresh  inmates  were  continually 
presenting  themselves.  Private  munificence  materially 
lightened  the  heavy  charge  thus  laid  upon  the  public 
treasury.  But,  then  as  now,  numbers  were  so  devoted 
to  a  vagabond  life,  that  rather  than  accept  food,  clothing, 
and  shelter,  nnder  the  moderate  restramts  necessary  to 
preserve  order  in  such  a  multitude,  they  would  have  re- 
mained in  rags,  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
and  dependent  even  for  the  bread  of  life  upon  casual 
relief.  To  quicken  the  diligence  of  the  police,  a  small 
reward  was  given  for  each  person  whom  they  brought 
in.  At  length  the  discontent  among  thcNse  who  were 
shut  up,  generated  by  the  restrictions  on'  their  liberty, 
and  heightened  by  a  mortality  far  less  probably  than 
that  which  took  place  among  them  wnile  scattered 
abroad,  but  more  alarming  because  brought  all  at  once 
into  view,  became  so  great,  that  the  magistrates  htcke 
up  these  establishments,  and  the  misery  of  unbounded 
^gg&i7  again  prevailed  throughout  Milan. 

During  this  period  the  pestilence  lurked  in  the  Grison 
mountains :  it  had  even  appeared  in  the  capital ;  but  the 
deaths  were  few,  the  disease  spread  not,  and  both  magis- 
trates and  people,  with  a  common  infatuation,  were  eager 
to  deny  the  existence  of  danger  until  it  was  too  late  to 
guard  against  it  In  the  autumn  of  1629  a  further  evil 
visited  this  unhappy  country.  The  Spanish  ^^vemor 
had  granted  a  free  passage  to  a  Grerman  army,  intended 
to  oppose  the  French  interest  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua. 
These  men,  with  the  brutal  licentiousness  which  pre- 
eminently  disgraced  the  mececinax^f  soldiers  of  that  age, 
InBicted  all  the  miseneB  oi  yiw  x^^oa  ^  lc«»SS.i  \«^- 
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lation.  Blood,  rapine,  and  fire  marked  their  path ;  the 
inhabitants  concealed  their  property,  and  abandoned 
their  houses,  but  it  was  often  in  vain ;  their  persecutors 
spread  over  the  country,  and  if  discovered  they  were 
compelled  by  torture  to  reveal  their  stores.  And  as  the 
first  of  these  locusts  left  nothing  for  those  who  followed, 
the  latter  often  vented  their  wrath  and  disappointment 
upon  those  poor  people,  whose  only  crime  was  having 
lost  their  all.  Thus  all  who  could  fly,  took  shelter  in 
the  most  retired  fortresses,  and  there  endured  extreme 
hardship,  until  the  last  of  these  ill-omened  allies  had 
disappeared.  And  such  was  the  devastation,  that  the 
miseries  of  their  temporary  shelter  were  little  worse  thaa 
those  endured  after  their  return  home.*" 

Still  further  to  increase  the  terrors  of  these  troops,  »t 
was  reported  that  they  bore  the  plague  along  with  tnem, 
from  which  indeed  the  German  armies  were  said  seldom 
to  be  entirely  free.  Superstition  added  to  the  general 
alarm.  A  comet  appeared  in  1628 ;  another  in  1630. 
Belief  in  the  malign  influence  of  these  bodies  was  then 
general.  Prophecies  were  current,  said  to  be  of  ancient 
date,  denouncing  plague  and  famine  in  these  years.  It 
will  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  no  place  could  be 
better  fitted  to  receive  and  nourish  a  pestilential  disorder 
than  Milan  was  at  this  time.  Scarci^  of  food  and  want 
of  cleanliness,  inseparable  from  a  poor  and  crowded  po« 
pulation,  and  a  summer  of  unusiml  heat,  combined  to 
favour  the  reception  of  the  enemy.  In  November, 
1629,  a  soldier  quartered  at  Chiavenna  returned  to  his 
home  at  Milan.  He  was  taken  ill,  removed  to  the  hos- 
pital, and  died ;  and  on  examination  the  signs  of  plague 
were  found  on  his  body,  and  the  subsequent  death  of 
all  persons  who  had  been  under  the  same  roof  made  it 
evident  that  the  plague  had  gained  entrance.  But  at 
first  the  progress  of  the  disease  was  slow,  so  slow  that 
doubts  were  entertained  whether  it  were  really  the 
plague ;  and  while  the  magistrates  were  dilatory  and  re- 

*  The  *  Promessi  Sposi  *  of  Manzoni  containa  a  moeX'TKsW 
and  int^KstiDg  picture  of  this  portion  of  the  biBton  ^^  ^^'oai. 
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Not  only  the  sick,  bat  all  persons  living  in  the  same 
house  with  them,  were  removed  to  the  lazaretto,  or,  if  sof- 
fered-  to  remain,  were  placed  under  the  charge  of  an 
officer  appointed  to  ensure  their  perfect  seclusion.  Those 
whose  health  was  suspected  were  allowed  to  remain 
under  similar  but  somewhat  lighter  restraint.  And 
having  done  what  was  possible  in  the  waj  of  precaution 
with  little  beneiit,  for  the  mortality  increasea  fearfiilly, 
the  authorities  turned  for  help  to  St.  Charles  Borromeo, 
the  late  Archbishop  of  Milan,  whose  body,  enclosed  in 
a  crystal  shrine,  formed  the  most  precious  treasure  of  the 
cathedral.  There  was  at  least  a  propriety  in  applying 
to  him  in  preference  to  any  other  saint  in  the  calendar ; 
for  his  liberality,  and  intrepidity,  and  zeal  in  his  pastoral 
duties  were  eminently  displayed  in  1576,  when  Milan 
laboured  under  the  same  calamity. 

It  was  determined  therefore,  with  the  permission  of 
the  church,  to  carry  these  relics  in  solemn  procession 
round  the  city,  and  to  implore  the  continued  patronage 
and  intercession  of  the  saint,  who  in  life  had  zealoaslv 
watched  over  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  wel- 
fare of  his  people.  It  was  ordered  that  no  expense  be 
spared  to  increase  the  splendour  of  the  rite,  and  testify 
due  reverence  to  the  hallowed  remains ;  and  accordingly 
the  streets  through  which  the  pomp  was  to  pass  were 
cleared,  and  cleansed,  and  decked  with  tapestry  and 
other  ornaments,  as  if  for  a  festival.  The  houses  of  the 
])oor,  and  those  which  the  pestilence  had  left  untenanted, 
were  furnished  at  the  expense  of  the  citv,  or  by  the 
piety  of  some  wealthy  neighbour.  The  latter  should 
rather  have  been  left  in  their  desolation,  bare  and  mourn- 
ful, to  testify  to  the  extent  of  the  distress,  and  implore, 
more  touchingly  than  words  could  do  it,  the  divine  pro- 
tection. The  shrine  was  borne  through  the  chief  streets 
surrounded  by  the  priesthood,  the  nobles,  q^d  the  ma- 
gistrates, barefoot,  and  in  penitential  dresses,  and  fol- 
lowed by  a  multitude :  and  for  a  moment  all  minds  were 
abstracted  from  their  own  and  the  common  danger,  to 
gaze  upon  the  mitred  skull,  viable  through  \\&  \x«3i«^* 
rent  covering,  whoae  eyeless  sockets  and  gmaxoi^  'y " 
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nM^t  have  seemed  to  mock  tbe  hopes  so  fondly  and 
Ttml J  entertuned. 

Tbe  procesfdoii  took  pliMse  on  Jme  3rd :  at  its  ckwe 
the  saint  retarned  to  ms  resting-place;  and  fnim  thai 
time  forward  the  disease  raged  ^inm  redoubled  fbry,  and 
the  Milanese  were  reduced  to  despair.  For  eight  days 
and  nights,  however,  the  ahrine  was  depoated  upon  the 
hij^  altar,  sorrounded  by  a  concourse  of  Totanes,  be- 
seeching help  with  tears  and  cries.  The  answer,  our 
author  says,  was  comprised  in  the  number  of  the  dying; 
and  lest  tiie  interpretation  should  be  doubtful,  that  nuin^ 
her  increased  until  1800  perished  daily.  Strange  in- 
fatuation! where  every  man  should  have  avoided  his 
dearest  friend  as  charged  with  death,  to  congregate  thou- 
sands in  supplication  against  an  enemy,  to  whom  in  thai 
very  act  they  gave  a  more  extensive  and  deadly  powo*! 

The  speedy  burial  of  the  dead  is  oommonl3r  one  of  the 
sreat  difficulties  in  time  of  pestilence.  Here  it  waa  litfb 
felt  There  was  a  class  of  men  called  Monatti,  pro- 
fessed attendants  on  the  plague,  and  ever  ready  for,  and 
rejoicing  in  the  most  dangerous  and  disgusting  services. 
Rioamonte  speaks  of  them  as  a  class  well  known  to  eveiy- 
boay,  and  passes  in  silence  over  the  origin  of  the  name, 
and  tiie  nature  of  the  reward  which  tempted,  or  the  tie, 
whether  hereditary  or  other,  which  bound  them  to  so 
desperate  a  service :  curious  points  on  which  we  have 
failed  to  procure  information  elsewhere.  It  was  the 
duty  of  these  men  to  convey  the  sick  to  the  hospitals, 
and  attend  them  there ;  to  watch  over  those  who  re- 
mained at  home,  and  to  cairy  away  the  dead  for  inter- 
ment. Strange  and  revolting  were  these  funeral  proces- 
sions. They  were  preceded  by  two  men  with  bells, 
who  warned  all  persons  to  avdd  the  way,  that  the  Mo* 
natti  were  at  hand,  death  and  pestilence  in  their  train. 
Then  came  carts  with  the  dead  piled  in  disorder,  many 
stripped  even  of  their  last  covering,  when  it  was  such  as 
to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  ruffians  in  charge  of  them ; 
while  the  long  hair  of  women  trailing  on  the  around,  and 
Jimhs  and  heads  dangling  over  the  sides,  and  answering 
to  the  rough  moyemeoU  oi  ike  N^\d<&)  «sA.^ibUfia  bodies 
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Strewed  along  the  ground,*  presented  a  spectacle  the 
more  revolting  for  the  grotesqueness  that  mingled  with 
its  horror.  Meanwhile  the  Monatti  sat  carousing  in  the 
midst  of  death  with  indecent  laughter  and  jests,  and  ex- 
ultation in  the  general  calamity ;  indulging  the  avowed 
hope  that  the  mortality  might  never  cease  till  the  popu- 
lation of  Milan  was  exterminated,  and  the  wealth  of  her 
palaces  left  unowned  and  undefended,  to  be  appropriated 
by  the  plunderer  at  will.  Necessary  as  these  mmisters 
were,  their  presence  added  fresh  miseries  to  those  under 
which  the  city  groaned.  Reckless  and  desperate,  hating 
others  in  proportion  as  they  were  loathed  and  despised, 
they  were  prepared  for  any  crime  that  pssion  and  in- 
terest might  prompt.  Their  duty  callea  them  into  all 
suspected  houses,  and  at  such  a  season  every  house  lay 
open  to  suspicion.  £very  abode,  every  room  therefore 
was  exposed  to  their  intrusion ;  and  robbery  was  the 
most  frequent,  but  not  the  worst  end  to  which  these  ill- 
omened  visits  were  perverted.  Other  profligates  too 
assumed  their  dress  and  ensigns,  and  sometimes  when  the 
true  and  false  Monatti  met,  strife  and  bloodshed  added 
new  horrors  to  the  sick  chamber  or  the  dying  bed. 

The  general  distress,  as  misery  is  ever  prone  to  credu- 
lity, was  in  no  small  degree  increased  by  tne  most  absurd 
and  wicked  reports.  It  was  supposed  that  foreign  princes 
had  generated,  or,  at  all  events,  were  maintaining  the 
plague,  with  the  view  of  weakening  the  power  of  the 
state,  and  taking  undisturbed  possession  of  it,  when  re- 
duced to  a  solitude. if»  A  belief  was  propagated,  that  per- 
sons were  employed  to  besmear  everything  likely  to  be 
touched  with  the  most  foul  and  pestilential  compounds. 
The  walls  of  houses,  the  fastenings  of  doors,  household 
imj^ements,  clothes,  men's  persons,  everything  fit  to 
spread  the  infection,  nay,  the  very  standing  corn  in  the 

'   *  Bipamonte,  book  i.    If  the  reader  can  consult  the  origi- 
nal, he  will  see  that  the  description  is  not  overcharged.    The 
Monatti,  he  continued,  practised  all  sorts  of  insult  tO'w&td& 
living  and  dead,  and  dragged  bodies  along  a&  trv^s^^  ^  ^ 
botcher  drives  bis  calves  to  the  shambles.  J 
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fields^  now  ripe  for  the  sickle,  were  thoudbt  to  be  poi- 
soned bj  some  unseen  enemj.  The  belief  originated  in 
an  unexplained  appearance,  the  result  most  likely  of 
some  wanton  joke  or  malicious  decepticm.  On  the 
morning  of  April  23rd,  the  fronts  of  houses  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  city  were  observed  b^  the 
eariiest  passengers  to  be  marked  with  spots,  appeanng  as 
if  a  sponge  filled  with  the  matter  of  the  plague-sores  had 
been  prised  against  them.  The  whole  population  ere 
long  was  in  a  commotion,  and  poured*  out  to  see  this 
strange  phenomenon ;  but  this  was  before  the  iiiry  of  the 
pestilence,  and  the  alarm  created  was  forgotten,  until 
revived  by  the  increasing  mortality.  Then  reports  were 
circulated,  and  greedily  received,  that  emissaries  of  hos- 
tile princes  were  diligently  engaged  in  spreading  infec- 
tious poison  through  the  city ;  nay,  that  the  powers  oH 
hell,  as  well  as  human  principalities,  were  leagued  against 
it,  and  that  the  devil  had  taken  a  house  in  Milan,  where 
his  head-quarters  were  established,  and  the  pestiferous 
unguents  prepared  and  distributed.  One  man  related 
how,  as  he  stood  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  he  saw  a  chariot 
drawn  by  six  white  horses,  and  followed  by  a  numerous 
attendance,  in  which  a  person  sat,  of  princely  demeanour, 
though  his  dark  and  deep-burnt  complexion,  his  floating 
hair,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  threatening  expresson 
of  his  lip,  gave  such  an  £ur  to  the  countenance  as  he  had 
never  beheld  on  mortal  &ce.  The  stranger  stopped  be- 
fore him,  and  bade  him  mount.  He  complied,  and  wis 
carried  to  a  house  which  appeared  like  many  others ;  but 
on  entering,  he  saw  strange  and  wonderful  thmgs,  in 
which  majesty  was  mixed  with  horrors,  delight  with 
fear.  In  one  part  thick-flashing  lightning  dispelled  the 
seeming  night  which  reigned  elsewhere :  here  a  spectral 
senate  held  its  meetings;  there  vast  empty  chambos 
and  gardens  extended,  and  from  the  brow  of  a  dimly- 
seen  rock  waters  poured  abundantly  into  a  basin  placed 
to  receive  them ;  and  he  narrated  a  yariety  of  other  pro- 
digies. The  tempter  concluded  by  showing  him  vast 
treasures^  and  promising  that  they  should  b^  his  own, 
Mnd  every  wish  be  gra^^d,  HS  V^e  ^wwiXdL  W«  the  knee 
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to  him  and  do  his  bidding.  But  the  temptation  was  in- 
sufficient to  overcome  his  virtue,  and  he  was  suddenly 
transported  back  to  the  spot  whence  he  had  been  taken. 
The  motive  for  concocting  such  tales  is  as  evident  as 
their  extravagance :  yet  they  roused  the  populace  to  such 
iury  and  such  jealous  suspicion,  that  many  fell  victims 
not  to  any  imprudence,  but  to  the  commonest  and  most 
natural  actions,  which  the  prevailing  frenzy  interpreted 
into  the  dreadful  crime  of  anointing.  In  sight  of  Ripa- 
monte,  from  whom  we  derive  this  account,  an  old  man 
past  eighty,  well  known  as  a  daily  frequenter  of  the 
church  of  St.  Antony,  was  seen,  on  rising  jfrom  his  knees, 
to  wipe  the  bench  on  which  he  meant  to  sit  with  the 
skirt  of  his  cloak.  Some  women  raised  a  cry,  that  the 
old  man  was  anointing  the  seats.  The  church  was  more 
thronged  than  usual,  for  it  was  a  festival-day.  The 
people  ran  together  in  an  instant:  the  old  man  was 
dragged  by  the  hair,  beaten,  and  kicked ;  the  only^thing 
that  saved  his  life  for  an  instant  was  the  wish  to  carry  him 
before  the  judges,  and  extort  some  knowledge  of  his  ac- 
complices. "  I  saw  him,"  says  Ilipamonte,  "  dragged 
away  thus,  and  never  heard  more  of  him.  I  think  that 
he  must  have  died  on  the  instant.  Those  who  were  in- 
duced by  pity  to  inquire  of  his  character,  reported  that 
he  was  a  good  and  honest  man." 

With  the  people  in  this  temper,  accusations  and  con- 
victions for  a  crime  probably  fictitious  were  not  wanting. 
The  first  victim  was  a  person  employed  by  the  tribunal 
of  health  to  make  the  daily  round  of  a  district,  and  report; 
the  names  of  all  who  were  ill.  He  was  accused  by  some 
women,  who  described  his  person,  and  swore  that  they 
saw  him  from  their  windows  daub  the  walls  with  some 
preparation.  Being  put  to  the  torture,  ho  endured  it 
with  wonderful  constancy  until  the  fourth  day,  and  then 
when  the  judges,  wearied  by  his  firmness,  were  about  to 
release  him,  he  made  a  sort  of  voluntary  confession,  and 
named  one  Mora,  a  barber,  as  the  pei'son  who  had  given 
him  the  ointments.  Other  circumstances  he  added^ 
grossly  false,  as  that  the  barber  had  gvveiv  >a\m  ^  ^fiofc 
Mme  time  a  potion  which  took  away  a\\  i^^w  o1  cWk.- 
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fesrion,  until  he  had  undergone  a  oertun  process  of 
torture.  The  house  of  Mora  was  found  fiill  of  medical 
or  chemical  vessels  and  {^reparations  (it  was  then  usual 
for  barbers  to  practise  surgery),  which  he  declared  were 
meant  as  preservatives  to  be  distributed  among  his  friends. 
The  physicians  who  inspected  them  were  of  a  different 
opinion,  and  declared  them  to  be  prepared  for  poisons ; 
and  on  their  report  the  barber  was  put  to  the  torture, 
where,  after  several  times  alternately  confessing  and  re- 
canting, he  at  length  made  full  acknowledgment  of  his 
guilt,  and  of  all  the  methods  which  he  htul  employed. 
Others,  meanwhile,  were  apprehended  upon  the  same 
charge,  and  made  similar  confessions  under  the  cogent 
arguments  of  the  rack ;  and  all  were  put  to  death  with 
circumstances  of  no  common  cruelty.  Mora's  house  was 
demolished,  and  a  column  built  on  the  spot  where  it 
stood,  with  an  inscription  to  commemorate  his  guilt  A 
sort  of  madness  seems  to  have  been  epidemic,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  some  persons  may  have  b^n  led  to 
attempt  the  crime  by  the  mere  force  of  imagination,  as 
sometimes  a  murder  of  unusual  horror  seems  to  work 
upon  minds  morbidly  susceptible  of  such  impressions,  till 
they  believe  themselves  irresistibly  driven  to  commit  the 
same  ofifence.  Some  persons  who  were  taken  within  the 
lazaretto,  with  boxes  and  bottles,  as  if  prepared  to  collect 
the  putrid  humour  of  the  plague-boils,  which  was  believed 
to  be  the  chief  ingredient  of  these  diabolical  prepara- 
tions, confessed  their  guilt,  persisted  in  their  confi^sion 
under  the  severest  tortures,  and  yet  under  the  gallows 
asserted,  that  though  they  died  willingly  in  expiation  of 
other  guilt,  they  were  innocent  in  thb  point,  even  of 
the  knowledge  of  unguents,  or  of  the  magical^  or  diabo- 
lical practices  which  were  said  to  be  joined  with  them. 
One  man  who  lay  sick  in  the  lazaretto,  confessed  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  compact  with  the  devil,  and  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  his  poisons  would  be  found.  He  died 
in  raving  madness  (no  uncommon  symptom  in  the  dis- 
ease), oilling  for  the  means  of  self-destructioQ,  and 
attempted  to  cut  his  throat  with  a  sharp  piece  of  nKmey. 
A  womaxk  abo  confessed,  ani^  ikun»dL  W  ^a»i^gDd«2c  sa  an 
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acoomplice :  and  the  instruments  of  infection  were  found 
in  the  possession  of  the  latter.  It  added  no  small  credit 
to  these  stories  that  four  men  were  ssdd  to  have  been  de* 
tected  in  the  palace  at  Madrid,  with  medicaments  pre- 
pared for  communicating  the  plague,  ^et  they  escajjcd, 
and  left  no  trace  of  their  flight.  This  news  came  in  a 
letter  signed  by  the  king's  own  hand,  addressed  to  the 
governor  of  the  province,  and  warning  him  to  be  upon 
his  guard.  There  is  some  justice  in  an  observation  made 
by  our  author,  that  it  seemed  fated  through  the  whole 
of  this  business  that  things  doubtful  and  ^ings  certain 
should  be  intermixed,  and  mutually  involve  each  other  in 
obscurity.  The  total  disappearance  of  four  men,  detected 
in  a  crime  of  such  moment,  even  in  a  royal  palace,  where 
of  all  places  their  apprehension  would  appear  to  be  cer- 
tain, bears  such  an  air  of  mystification  as  throws  discredit 
on  the  whole  story :  yet  we  cannot  suppose  the  Spanish 
monarch  a  party  to  the  practising  of  so  mischievous  a 
deceit  upon  his  own  suffering  subjects ;  and  scarcely  any 
other  person  would  dare,  or  could  be  interested,  to  get 
up  a  trick  so  dangerous,  and  apparently  so  unprofitable 
to. the  contrivers  and  actors  in  it.  But  the  people, 
blinded  by  their  fears,  saw  neither  improbability  nor  in- 
consistency in  these  stories.  Ripamonte,  evidently  him- 
self a  sceptic,  professes  that  an  author  was  not  free  to 
canvass  this  subject  unreservedly,  so  obstinately  was  the 
belief  fixed  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  classes,  who 
maintained  this  breath  of  rumour  as  devotedly  as  they 
clung  to  their  homes  and  altars,  and  all  that  they  held 
most  sacred. 

The  Italians,  owing  perhaps  to  the  common  use  of 
poisons  among  them,  seem  readily  to  have  admitted  such 
reports.     When  the  plague  broke  out  at  Naples  in  1666, 
it  was  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards, 
who  suborned  people  to  scatter  poisoned  dust  in  the 
streets.     This  was  one  of  the  methods  whlcb.  iVift  ^\- 
Unese  anoJnters  were  reported  to  use.    Tai^m\,  aiv^  ^^ 
tlie  moBt  eminent  physicians  then  and  tViwe  ^twi>a&\s^| 
wlio  wrote  an  account  of  the  plague,*  says  \3ftaA.\ie  Vae 
^*  Or^fine  e  Gioraale  successi  deUa  Gran  Ye&Xe,     >»» 
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two  young  women,  who  on  croanng  themselves  with  holy 
water  on  coming  out  of  churdi  obserred  that  a  clammy 
powder  remained  on  their  clothes  and  persons,  wherever 
the  sacred  sign  had  been  made.  Returning  home  they 
were  seized  with  giddiness,  and  died  withm  two  days. 
This  seems  a  strong  case,  yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  died  of  the  plague  or  of  imagination,  for  no  marks 
of  the  disease  appeared  on  their  bodies.  Their  mother, 
and  those  who  had  waited  on  them,  perished  in  the  lame 
unaccountable  way. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  tiring  season  Cardinal 
Frederick  Borromeo,  the  Archbishop  of  Milan,  distin- 
guished himself  by  an  unceasing  zeal  in  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  charity.  The  ample  revenues  of  his  dignity, 
at  all  times  liberally  dispersed  among  those  who  needed 
assistance,  were  now  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  laza- 
rettos ;  and  his  private  resources  were  increased  by  the 
zeal  of  the  rich,  who  placed  large  sums  of  money  at  his 
disposal,  confident  that  in  his  hands  they  would  be  moit 
beneficially  and  discreetly  employed.  One  rcmaxiaUe 
instance  of  generosity  is  recorded.  Two  countrymen 
requested  and  obtained  admission  to  the  cardinal.  **•  We 
are  two  brothers,"  they  said,  ''  husbandmen,  whom  our 
father  left  in  possession  of  a  small  iarm :  we  luive  faroogfat 
here  2000  gold  pieces,  which  hard  labour  and  economy 
have  enabled  us  to  accumulate,  and  now  lay  them  at  year 
feet,  to  be  disposed  to  such  charitable  uses  as  shall  ap- 
pear best  to  you."  No  less  prodigal  of  his  penonal 
safety  than  of  his  wealth,  thb  excellent  prelate  declared 
that  he  would  never  quit  the  city  so  long  as  the  plagae 
lasted;  and  he  kept  his  word,  notwithstanduig  the 
earnest  and  importunate  solicitations  of  many  who  set  a 
higher  value  on  his  life  than  he  himself  did.  He  visHed 
the  hospitals,  the  poor,  gave  free  access  to  every  penon, 
however  humble,  who  wished  to  see  him,  and  directed 
his  especial  attention  to  requiring  from  the  parochial 
clergy  a  strict  dischar^  of  their  duties  in  thia  trying 
season,  when  the  ministration  of  spiritual  assistaace  to 
the  sidi  and  dying  waa  esteemed  more  hazardona  thM 
tQounting  a  breach  or  atomnii^  ^  XmlVust^.  A^  it  is 
Just  to  observe  that  both  the  ^pMoeVv^V  wxw\  ^is^^saoBBiL 
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clergy  displayed  a  noble  zeal  in  encountering  danger  and 
labour,  not  only  up  to,  but  beyond  tbe  strict  letter  of 
their  duty.  They  regulated  the  lazarettos  and  preserved 
such  (Hrder  as  could  be  maintained  in  such  establishments, 
and  attended  to  the  bodily  and  mental  wants  of  th^ 
patients,  hopeless  of  preserving  their  own  life  through 
the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and  therefore 
undeterred  by  danger  when  'good  was  to  be  done.  On 
the  contrary,  none  of  the  physicians  would  enter  the 
hospitals.  The  tribunal  of  health  and  the  municipal 
authorities  requested  the  college  of  that  faculty  to  depute 
some  members  of  their  body  to  perform  that  duty :  it 
was  answered,  that  they  would  send  members  who  should 
go  as  far  as  the  walls,  keeping  however  outside  the  ditch 
surrounding  the  establishment,  and  there  do  what  they 
could  to  help  the  sick,  but  that  no  one  would  consent 
to  enter  those  roofs  to  his  certain  destruction.  They  tried 
in  vain  to  bribe  men  to  this  service,  and  were  obliged  io- 
seek  physicians  in  France  and  Germany. 

Ripamoute  possessed  a  breviary  which  had  been  the 
cardinal's,  which  contained  many  manuscript  observations 
made  by  him  during  the  progress  of  the  plague.  They 
contiun  among  several  curious  anecdotes  the  following 
observations  on  the  reports  prevalent  concerning  the 
anointers :  '*  Truth.'and  falsehood  are  readily  intermixed, 
and  with  respect  to  this  factitious  plague  many  things 
are  said  of  which  you  may  readily  believe  a  part,  and  as 
readily  disprove  others :  and  thus  I  admit  some  of  those 
stories ;  otiiers  may,  I  think,  be  rejected.  This  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  affirm,  that  many  have  thought  they  could 
acQuit  themselves  of  negligence  in  exposing  themselves 
to  infection,  by  asserting  that  the  plague  which  they  have 
themselves  caught,  has  been  the  work  of  anointers." 

The  practices  which,  whether  falsely  or  truly,  were 
said  to  exist,  are  these.  Men  begged  through  the  city, 
offering  poisoned  papers  under  the  appearance  of  jpeti- 
tions.  The  earth  and  its  productions,  eatables,  money  given 
in  charity,  were  poisoned.  The  fastenings  of  doors,  as 
being  necessarily  handled,  were  spedal  ob)ec!\a  o^  ^\!Qm^\ 
as  were  also  tbe  basins  of  holy  water  placed  m  ^ 
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Poles  were  used  to  anoint  what  was  out  of  reach,  and 
bellows  to  scatter  poisoned  dust.  ''  Theae  and  other 
things  which  were  loudly  prodaimed,  I  neither  belieye 
entirelj,"  says  the  cardinal,  "  nor  yet  think  them  re- 
ported entirely  without  foundation."  On  the  whole, 
without  believing  that  these  crimes  were  committed  either 
at  the  instigation  of  foreign  princes,  or  in  virtue  of  an 
express  compact  with  the  devil,  the  cardinal  seems  de- 
cioedly  to  incline  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  pestilence 
was  spread,  if  not  originated,4>y  artificial  means  ;  and  to 
refer  the  guilt  to  soldiers  (and  the  mercenaries  of  that 
day  were  men  capable  of  any  enormities),  and  other  men 
of  broken  fortunes,  who  hoped  to  enridi  themselves  by 
plunder  amid  the  general  confusion,  dismay,  and  deatii. 
Before  we  quit  this  subject,  it  is  due  to  his  reputation  to 
state  that  he,  and  he  alone,  strongly  disapproved  of  the 
procession  with  the  body  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  as 
furnishing  the  best  opportunity  to  anointers,  if  such  vil- 
lains there  were,  and  at  all  events  of  ensuring  an  in- 
crease of  the  disorder;  since  among  such  a  mnltitode 
many  persons  were  sure  to  bear  about  them  the  seeds  of 
infection. 

Towards  the  end  of  September  the  'disease  beean  to 
abate ;  and  its  decline  was  signalized  by  as  impudent  a 
fraud  as  has  ever  been  practised,  even  in  those  eariier 
times  when  the  power  of  the  church  and  the  blindness 
of  the  people  were  most  remarkable.  Attached  to  the 
Dominican  convent  there  was  a  church  of  high  reputa- 
tion, dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  in  gratitude  for  ner  signal 
kindness  towards  the  city  of  Milan.  On  the  night  of 
September  22nd,  the  monks  were  collected,  waiting  ibr 
the  matin  service,  when  suddenly  their  several  occupa- 
tions of  praying  or  sleeping  were  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  the  church  bells.  It  soon  appeared  that  they 
were  rung  miraculously,  without  touch  ot  mortal  fingers.* 
Some  manifested  wonder,  others  fear,  according  to  their 
different  tempers,  but  all  were  at  a  loss  to  explain  the 

^    *  JZijpainonte  does  not  teW  xia  '^bettxsr  any  body  went  up 
■<ii^4»  belfiy  to  ascertaVn  tbaa.. 
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prodigy,  until  a  voice  too  awiiil  to  be  human  was  heard  to 
saj,  ''  Mother,  I  will  take  pity  upon  my  people."  The* 
interpretation  of  the  miracle  then  was  evident :  the  V ir« 
gin  had  sought  and  obtained  from  her  Son  the  remission 
of  the  plague,  and  the  next  morning  the  oil  which  fed 
the  lami>  suspended  before  her  image  was  found  to  pos* 
sess  a  miraculous  healing  virtue,  and  was  distributed  orop 
by  drop  to  all  classes,  who  crowded,  high  and  low,  to 
receive  it ;  not,  we  may  presume,  without  a  handsome  tri* 
bute  of  gratitude. to  the  protectress  herself,  and  to  her 
servants  the  Dominicans.  Ripamonte,  cautious  of  ex-> 
pressing  a  doubt  concerning  the  anointers,  breathes  not 
a  syllable  from  which  a  want  of  faith  in  this  miracle  can 
even  be  inferred :  the  church  was  the  church  of  the  In- 
quisition, and  it  was  from  the  Dominican  monks  that  the 
officers  of  that  institution  were  chosen.  The  number'of 
deaths,  however,  began  to  diminish  about  or  somewhat 
earlier  than  this  time,  and  grew  smaller  and  smaller  as 
the  autumn  advanced ;  and  by  the  close  of  the  year 
Milan  was  delivered  from  this  dreadful  scourge. 

The  number  who  died  in  these  few  montl^  was  reeis- 
tered  at  140,000,  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  bdow 
the  mark,  because  many  persons  were  privately  buried  by 
their  friends,  to  avoid  mtroducing  the  Monatti  into  thdr 
houses. 

The  extravagant  credulity  of  the  Milanese,  and  the  fuiy 
and  crimes  which  sprung  from  that  credulity,  may  be  par- 
tially excused  on  the  ground  that  in  that  age  even  learned 
men  believed  in  the  possibility  of  exciting  pestilence  by 
means  half-medical,  half-magical,  and  that  evil  sj^irita 
exerdsed  a  malign  influence  over  the  air,  and  interfered 
vinbly  in  difiiising  the  evil.  More  than  thirty  year» 
later,  the  Jesuit  Kircher,  a  man  of  various  and  extensive 
knowledge,  but  of  a  mystic  temper,  and  a  Arm  believer 
in  the  power  of  magic  and  occult  influences,  speaks  of 
this  plague  as  produced  by  the  arts  of  evil  men.  Nor 
does  he  want  authorities  to  strengthen  his  belief,  among 
whom  we  may  mention  Theophrastus,  who  speaks  of  a 
terrible  plague  produced  by  poisoners  in  Vi\a  o^tv  ^\nft« 
and  gires  the  receipt  for  the  pestil'erous  inbLtva^)  li2QL<&  \a- 
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gredients  of  which  are  the  putrid  bodies  of  men  decetsed 
of  the  plague,  and  the  hemes,  marrow,  and  poison  of 
angry  toads,  approximating  nearly  to  the  receipt  given  by 
Ripamonte.  To  prove  that  demons  may  act  as  the  minis- 
ters of  God*s  wrath  to  scatter  the  seeds  of  pestilence,  he 
quotes  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  a  father  of  the  church  in  the 
i'ourdi  centnry^who  relates  in  hb  Life  of  St.  Gregory  Thao- 
maturgus  (the  wonder-worker),  that  in  a  city  of  Greece, 
the  people  being  collected  in  the  theatre  were  much 
inconvenienced  for  want  of  room  and  made  loud  com- 
plaints, on  which  the  evil  spirit  was  to  reply  that  there 
should  soon  be  room  enough  in  the  city.  And  before 
the  audience  dispersed,  so  fierce  a  pestilence  broke  out 
among  them,  that  in  brief  space  a  populous  city  was 
changed  into  a  desert  Here  the  dnft  of  the  story  is 
evident — it  was  a  warning  against  theatrical  amusements, 
which  the  Christians  abhorred  not  only  as  profane,  but 
as  idolatrous,  and  a  proof  of  the  power  of  the  devil  over 
those  who  frequented  them.  The  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophers maintained  similar  doctrines  as  to  the  agency  of 
spnrits.  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  being  at  Ephesos  during 
a  pestilence,  observed  a  demon  under  the  habit  of  a  fish- 
erman busily  employed  in  spreading  the  infectioo.  He 
commanded  that  the  fisherman  should  be  stoned,  and 
immediately  the  plague  ceased.  Similar  stories  are  toM 
of  Pythagoras  by  lamblichus.  And  the  monkish  writers 
helped  mainly  to  encourage  a  belief  of  the  interference 
of  the  devil  in  human  aifairs,  by  the  many  legends  in 
which  the  spiritual  adversary  was  introduced,  to  his  own 
discomfiture  and  to  the  glory  of  some  favourite  su^t 

It  may  reasonably  be  hoped,  almost  as  much  from  the 
improved  sanitary  regulations  and  increased  cleanlineMof 
our  cities,  as  from  the  progress  of  medical  science,  tint  no 
future  pestilence  will  inflict  upon  Europe  suflTerings  eqvl 
to  those  which  have  been  described,  and  which  are  still 
to  follow.  To  enable  us,  however,  better  to  appreckte 
the  value  of  this  hope,  we  may  refer  shortly  to  toe  coa- 
dition  of  that  science  about  the  period  of  winch  we  have 
been  speaking.  The  structure  of  the  body,  and  the  pro- 
pertics  of  minerals,  were  iot  V\ift  m\»x  ^^ksn.  ^^oknovii 
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even  to  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  physicians  ;  and 
though  anatomy  had  made  considerable  progress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  pharmacy  had 
made  little  or  none.  The  regular  physicians  were  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  universities,  where  they  imbibed 
that  profound  respect  for  the  authority  of  the  ancients 
which  characterized  the  universities  of  that  day,  and  that 
love  of  exclusive  privilege  which  has  been  charged  upon 
universities  in  general.  Brought  up  in  the  fear  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Galen,  they  received  their  sayings  as  ora- 
cular, and  would  probably  rather  have  let  a  patient  die, 
secundum  artem,  than  have  employed  remedies  unsanc- 
tioned by  their  authority.  Chemistry  meanwhile  bad 
made  some  progress,  and  in  seeking  the  philosopher's 
stone  many  valuable  properties  of  minerals  had  been 
discovered :  but  the  discreditable  character  of  the  alche- 
mists, and  professional  jealousy  and  prejudice,  combined 
to  render  those  persons,  who  from  their  knowledge  and 
their  reputation  might  best  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  remedies  thus  presented,  unwilling  to  profit,  or  to 
let  others  profit,  by  discoveries  made  in  so  irregular  a 
manner.  The  effect  of  this  ill-judged  adherence  to  the 
wisdom  of  antiquity  was  not  of  course  to  stifle  the  power- 
ful preparations  employed  by  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmoot, 
and  others,  but  to  throw  them  exclusively  into  the  hands 
of  another  party.  Hence  arose  the  contending  sects  of 
Galenists  and  chemists,  the  former  employing  none  bat 
vegetable  jNroductions,  the  latter  ridiculmg  the  Galenical 
pharmacy  as  cumbrous  and  ineffectual,  and  placing  their 
dependance  on  the  newly-discovered  properties  of  mer- 
cury, antimony,  sulphur,  and  other  metals  and  earths. 
It  was  probably  very  much  owing  to  this  schism  that  the 
practice  of  medicme  was  so  much  infested  by  quacks 
towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  and  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  more  so  perhaps  than  at  any  other  period. 
The  real  power  of  the  remedies  discarded  by  the  most 
influential  professors  of  the  healing  art  could  not  be 
hidden,  and  might  eainly  be  exaggerated;  and  henoe 
arose  a  vast  multitude  of  empirics,  eac\i  V\t\i  .\i\%  «d^vc 
y'ltBd,  or  some  inMlibLt  medicme  or  other,  ^\v\e\k^«u^ 
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under  a  lofly  name,  and  with  the  pieteDoe  of  deep 
science,  gained  ready  hold  upcm  the  credulitj  of  the  ig* 
norant  and  the  ^mjife. 

^  He  is  a  rare  phyadaD,  do  him  rig^ty 
An  ezodlent  Paracdsian,  andiias  done 
Strange  cores  with  mineral  physic    He  deals  all 
With  spirits — he.    He  will  not  hear  a  word 
Of  Galen,  or  his  tedioos  recipes."  * 

Such  was  the  state  of  medicine  in  England  at  tlus 
period :  of  its  state  in  Italy  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak ; 
but,  from  an  instance  presently  to  be  quoted,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  no  more  adyanced  than  it  was  in 
England.  And  as  there  was  no  disease  for  which  money 
could  not  purchase  some  iniallible  remedy,  so  the  plague^ 
as  the  object  of  most  general  apprehension,  was  oest  of 
all  suited  for  the  impostures  of  those  whose  treasury  was 
the  credulity  of  other  people.  A  reference  to  any  col- 
lection of  tracts  upon  this  subject,  published  before  or 
during  ,*the  year  1665,  will  satisfy  the  reader  on  this 
head :  the  examples  which  follow  have  occurred  during 
a  very  cursorjr  examination  of  one  or  two  volumes,  fipoin 
which  they  might  easily  have  been  multiplied.  We  find 
in  '  A  loyfull  lewell, .  .  first  made  and  published  in  the 
Italian  tun^,  by  the  famous  and  learned  Knight  and 
Doctor  M.  Leonardo  Fioraventie,*  such  receipts  as  this: 
"  Of  Elixir  Vitae,  and  how  to  njake  it,  and  of  his  meat 
Vertues."  It  consists  of  forty  ingredients,  suob  as 
ffinger,  juniper,  sage,  rose-leaves,  aloes,  figs,  rajsios, 
honey,  &c.,  an  equal  quantity  of  each.  This,  if  it  did  d» 
good,  could  perhaps  do  little  harm :  but  when  it  is  pro- 
fessed that  if  any  use  it  in  time  of  pesUlence,  it  is  impos- 
sible he  should  be  infected,  the  deceit  becomes  a  source 
of  serious  evil.  Another  is  worse,  and  joins  blasphemy 
to  impudence.  ''  A  great  and  miraculous  secret  to  help 
the  pestilence,! with  great  ease  and  in  a  short  time;  a 
remedy  and  secret  revealed  of  God  miraculously.  When 
a  man  hath  a  pestilent  sore,  let  there  be  made  a  hole  in 
the  earth;  and  there  let  him  be  buryed  all  saving  the 

*  Alchemist,  acXu,«i:«&ft^« 
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neck  and  head,  and  there  let  him  stand  xii  or  xiiii  houres 
and  he  shall  be  holpen,  and  then  take  him  forth :  and 
merveyl  not  that  I  write  this  medicine,  because  the 
earth  is  our  mother,  and  that  which  purifieth  ail  things, 
as  we  see  bj  experience  that  the  earth  taketh  forth  all 
spots  in  cloth,  it  susteineth  and  maketh  flesh  tender  if 
we  bury  it  v  or  vi  hours  in  the  earth.**  Or  "  the  water 
of  the  sea  hath  a  marveylous  remedy  in  it  asainst  the 
pestilence,  if  they  wash  them  therein  iiii  or  v  houres  to- 
gither,  or  if  need  require  let  him  stand  x  or  xii  houres 
therein."  Truly  a  man  would  be  well  "holpen"  by 
such  remedies:  yet  this  Fioraventi,  a  Bolognese  phy- 
sician and  alchemist  of  the  sixteenth  century,  enjoyed 
considerable  reputation  among  his  contemporaries.  The 
chenusts  of  course  were  not  sparing  in  their  censures  of 
their  adversaries  the  Galenists,  and  the  ingenious  and  in- 
dustrious latrochemist.  Dr.  George  Thomson,  makes  the 
following  observations,  in  which  the  reader  may  be  in- 
clined partly  to  join :  **  These,  especially  if  they  can  but 
suft^ptitiously  get  some  chymical  medicines  from  us, 
will,  at  a  hazard,  try  what  a  dry  fume  of  gums  will  do,  a 
costly  pomander,  a  composition  of  figs,  rue,  and  walnuts 
(a  rueful  medicine  to  trust  to  if  all  were  known),  Mathias' 
>lague  water,  or  aqua  epidemica  (I  wonder  they  forgat 
!t.  Luke^s  water  for  mere  credit's  sake),  an  electuary  of 
London  treacle  and  wood-sorrel  (I  am  persuaded  a  leg 
of  veal  and  green-sauce  is  far  better),  bole-armeniac  (no 
whit  better  man  tobacco-day ,'except  that  'tis  dearer  and 
farther  fetched).  If  these  avail  not,  if  they  light  upon 
rich  families  (let  the  poor  shift  for  themselves),  they 
will  provide  for  them  (taking  a  share  with  them)  pearls, 
hyacmth-stone  prepared  (after  their  gross  way),  bezoar- 
stone  of  the  east,  unicorn's  horn  (equivalent  to  harts- 
horn), lignum  aloes — strange  they  omitted  gold,  but  that 
I  believe  they  mean  to  put  into  their  own  purse."* 
The  ridicule  is  not  undeserved,  when  we  find  such  ar- 

'    *  Loimologia :  a  consolatory  advice  and  some  brief  ob- 
servations concerning  the  present  art.    By  Geox^'i'tXiwa?' 
son.  Dr.  of  Phjrsiek,  1665. 
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tides  as  crab's  eyes,  julap  of  violets,  oil  of  amber,  eon- 
fection  of  hyacinth,  and  other  preparadons  of  precioiis 
stones  in  the  materia  medica  of  the  day.  Dr.  Th<miBon, 
however,  has  his  own  '  Temion  of  effisctoal  Chymictl 
Remedies,'  with  which  '^  nchle  cfaymieal  preparations  if 
any  desire  to  be  accommodated  in  this  sad  time  of  conta- 
gion, let  them  repair  to  the  place  of  his  abode  without 
Aldgate,  nigh  the  Blew-Boare  Inn."  Spirit  of  salt  and 
oil  of  sulphm'  appear  to  have  been  favourite  remedies 
with  this  class  of  practitioners. 

The  greatest  and  last  plague  which  has  appeared  in 
London  first  showed  itself  in  Westminster  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  1664.  In  December  a  three  months' 
irost  set  in,  which  stopped  its  progress,  but  with  the 
spring  it  returned,  though  doubtfidly,  and  contimed 
through  May  and  June  with  more  or  less  severity.  At 
the  beginning  of  August  it  set  in  With  far  greater  vio- 
lence, and  was  at  its  height  about  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, when  more  than  twelve  thousand  persons  died 
weekly.  Having  reached  this  height,  it  began  to  de- 
crease. By  the  beginning  of  November  the  city  began 
to  wear  a  more  healthy  aspect,  and  in  December  pec^ 
were  crowding  back  again  as  fiist  as  they  before  aad 
crowded  out.'*'  The  total  number  of  deaths  is  thv 
given: — 

Within  the  city  of  London      ....      9,887 

In  Westminster 8,403 

Parishes  without  the  Walls       .     .     .     •    28,888 


Neighbourhood,  including  Hackney,  1 
Idb^on,  Lambeth,  Kotherhithe,  > 
&c.,  m  all  12  parishes      .     •     •     .  j 


21,420 


68,598 


Enough  has  been  already  said  of  the  general  appear- 
ance and  course  of  such  disorders.  Instead  therefore  of 
another  connected  narrative,  we  shall  only  extract  some 

*  Loimologia,  or  an  H\stoT\<»l  A^ccount  of  the  Plague  in 
London.     By  Nath.  Hodges,  ^.\>. 
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of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  and  reflections  to  be 
found  in  Defoe*s  and  Pepys's  journals. 

^*  The  face  of  London  \vas  now  indeed  strangely  al- 
tered, I  mean  the  whole  mass  of  buildings,  city,  liber- 
ties, suburbs,  Westminster,  Southwark,  and  altogether ; 
for  as  to  the  particular  part  called  the  city,  or  within  the 
walls,  that  was  not  yet  much  infected  ;  but  in  the  whole, 
the  face  of  things,  I  say,  was  much  altered :  sorrow  and 
sadness  sat  upon  every  face,  and  though  some  part  were 
not  overwhelmed,  yet  all  looked  deeply  concerned ;  and 
as  we  saw  it  apparently  coming  on,  so  eveiy  one  looked 
on  himself  and  nis  family  as  in  the  utmost  danger :  were 
it  possible  to  represent  those  times  exactly  to  those  that 
did  not  see  them,  and  give  the  reader  due  ideas  of  the 
horror  that  everywhere  presented  itself,  it  must  make  just 
impressions  upon  their  minds,  and  fill  them  with  sur- 
prise. London  might  well  be  said  to  be  all  in  tears ;  the 
mourners  did  not  go  about  the  streets  indeed,  for  nobody 
put  on  black,  or  made  a  formal  dress  of  mourning  for 
their  nearest  friends;  but  the  voice  of  mourning  was 
truly  heard  in  the  streets ;  the  shrieks  of  women  and 
children  at  the  windows  and  doors  of  their  houses,  where 
their  nearest  relations  were  perhaps  dying,  or  just  dead, 
were  so  frequent  to  be  heard  as  we  passed  the  streets, 
that  it  was  enough  to  pierce  the  stoutest  heart  in  the  world 
to  hear  them.  Tears  and  lamentations  were  seen  almost 
in  every  house,  especially  in  the  first  part  of  the  visitation, 
for  towards  the  latter  end,  men's  hearts  were  hardened, 
and  death  was  always  so  much  before  their  eves,  that 
they  did  not  so  much  concern  themselves  for  the  loss  of 
their  friends,  expecting  that  they  themselves  should  be 
summoned  the  next  hour."  * 

**  At  the  beginning  of  this  surprising  time,  while  the 
fears  of  the  people  were  young,  they  were  increased 
strangely  by  several  odd  accidents,  which  put  altogether, 
it  was  really  a  wonder  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
did  not  rise  as  one  man,  and  abandon  their  dwellings, 
leaving  the  place  as  a  space  of  ground  designed  by  Hea- 

*  Defoe,  pp.  24,  25. 
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wfm  far  an  Akddamm,  doonod  to  be  dertrojed  from  the 
tee  of  the  earth,  md  that  all  that  woold  be  found  in  it 
voald  perish  with  it.  I  thall  name  but  a  fow  of  these 
thii^ ;  but  sore  they  were  ao  manr,  and  ao  many  wizards 
and  conning  people  propagating  tfaem,  that  I  have  often 
wondered  thm  was  any  (women  especially)  left  behind. 

**  In  the  first  place,  a  blazing  star  or  comet  appeared 
lor  several  montns  before  the  plague,  as  there  did  the 
jear  after,  another,  a  little  before  the  fire;  the  old 
women,  and  the  phlegmatic  hypochondriacal  part  of  the 
other  sex,  whom  I  could  almost  call  old  women  too,  re- 
mariced,  especially  afterwards,  though  not  till  both  those 
judgments  were  over,  that  tiiose  two  comets  passed 
dirratly  orerthe  city,  and  that  so  rery  near  the  houses,  that 
it  was  plain  they  imported  something  peculiar  to  thed^ 
alone ;  and  the  comet  before  the  peftilenoe  was  of  afiunt, 
dull,  languid  colour,  and  its  motion  very  heavy,  solemn,flid 
slow ;  but  that  the  comet  before  the  &re  was  bright  and 
gpMrkling ;  or  as  <^erssaid,  flaming,  and  its  motion  swift 
aiMl  fiirious,  and  that  acccmiingly  one  foretold  a  hevrj 
judgment,  slow  but  severe,  terrible  and  firightful,as  was  the 
plague.  But  the  other  foretold  a  stroke,  sudden,  swift, 
and  fiery,  as  was  the  conflagration;  nay,  ao  jparticiihr 
some  people  were,  that  as  they  locked  upon  that  comet 
preceoing  the  fire,  they  fancied  that  they  not  only  saw  it 
pass  swiftly  and  fiercely,  and  could  perceive  the  motion 
with  their  eye,  but  even  they  heard  it,  that  it  made  a 
rushing  mighty  noise,  fierce  and  terrible,  though  at  a 
distance,  and  but  just  perceivable. 

**  I  saw  both  these  stars,  and  I  must  confess,  had  had 
fio  much  of  the  common  notion  of  such  things  in  mj 
head,  that  I  was  apt  tolo(^  upon  them  as  the  forerunners 
and  warnings  of  Grod's  judgments,  and  espedally,  when 
the  plague  had  followed  the  first,  I  yet  saw  another  of  the 
like  kmd,  I  could  not  but  say,  God  had  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently scourged  the  dty. 

*'  The  apprehensions  of  the  people  were  likewise 

stran^y  increased  by  the  error  of  the  times,  in  whidi 

/  tbuik   the    people,  from   what   principle  I  cannot 

imagine,  were  more  addKctedL  \o  v^^^^^  «a\d  astro- 
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[Medal  in  oommcmoratum  of  the  j^lagae  aod  fire  of  London. 
It  represents  the  eye  of  God  in  the  centre,  and  the  two 
comets,  one  on  each  side ;  that  on  the  right  showering 
down  pestilence  upon  the  city.  On  the  other  side  the 
dty  is  represented  on  fire,  white  a  violent  east  wind  is 
urging  the  flames.  The  fi^reground  is  fiill  of  iDaages  of 
distress :  a  ship  tossed  by  tiie  waves ;  a  man  drowning ; 
a  withered  tree :  Death  fighting  with  a  man  tm  horse- 
back. The  reverse  of  this  cunovs  piece,  the  history  of 
which,  when  and  by  whom  it  was  struck,  is,  we  believe, 
unknown,  is  given  in  p.  230.   Legend :  *^  So  he  puniehes.'*] 


logical  conjurations,,  dreams,  and  old  wives'  tales,  than 
ever  they  were  befcnre  or  since.  Whether  tbis^  unhappy 
temper  was  originally  raised  by  the  follies  of  some 
people  who  got  money  by  it,  that  is  to  say,  by  print- 
ing predictions  and  prognostications,  I  know  not :  but 
certain  it  is,  books  trightened  them  terribly,  such  as 
Lilly's  Almanac,  Gadbury's  Astrological  Predictions, 
Poor  Robin's  Almanac,  and  the  like ;  also  several  pre- 
tended religious  books,  one  entitled,  *  Come  out  of 
her,  my  people,  lest  ye  be  partaker  of  her  Plagues;' 
another  odled,  *  Fair  Wammg ;'  another,  ^  Britain's 
Remembrancer,'  and  many  such ;  all  or  most  part  of 
which  foretold,  directly  or  covertly,  the  ruin  of  tl\«  q\\.^« 
Nay,  some  were  so  enthusiastically  \>o\d.  «^%  \.^  t>xcl 
yoL,  n.  1^ 
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about  the  streets  with  their  oral  predictions,  pretend- 
ing they  were  sent  to  preach  to  the  city;  and  one 
in  particular,  who,  like  Jonah  to  Nineveh,  cried  in 
the  streets,  '  Yet  forty  days,  and  London  shall  be  de- 
stroyed.' I  will  not  be  positive  whether  he  said  '  yet 
forty  days,'  or  *  yet  a  few  days.'*  Another  ran  about 
naked,  except  a  pur  of  drawers  about  his  waist,  crying 
day  and  night,  Iikc  a  man  that  Josephus  mentions,  who 
cried,  '  Woe  to  Jerusalem !'  a  little  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  city.  So  this  poor  naked  creature  cried, 
'  O I  the  great  and  the  dreadful  God !'  and  said  no  more, 
but  repeated  those  words  continually,  with  a  voice  and 
countenance  fiill  of  horror,  a  swift  pace,  and  nobody 
could  ever  find  him  to  stop,  or  rest,  or  take  any  suste- 
nance, at  least  that  I  could  hear  of.  I  met  this  poor 
creature  several  times  in  the  streets,  and  would  hare 
spoken  to  him,  but  he  would  not  enter  into  speech  with 
me,  or  any  one  else,  but  kept  on  his  dismal  cries  con- 
tinually. These  things  terrified  the  people  to  the  last 
degree ;  and  especially  when  two  or  three  times,  as  1 
have  mentioned  already,  they  found  one  or  two  in  the 
bills  dead  of  the  plague  at  St.  Giles's."  f 

Pepts.  June  7.—**  The  hottest  day  that  ever  I  felt 
in  my  life.  This  day,  much  against  my  will,  I  did  see 
in  Drury-lane  two  or  three  houses  marked  with  a  red 
cross  upon  the  doors,  and  '  Lord  have  mercy  upon  us ' 
writ  there,  which  was  a  sad  sight  to  me,  being  the  first 
of  that  kind  that  to  my  remembrance  I  ever  saw." 

June  17. — **  It  struck  me  very  deep  this  afternoon, 
going  with  a  hackney-coach  down  Holbom,  from  the 

*  This  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  that  ur  of  minute 
attention  to  fidelity  which  gives  such  a  remarkable  air  ot 
reality  even  to  those  works  of  Defoe  which  are  altogether 
fictitious.  Though  aware  that  the  history  ^f  Uie  plague  is 
not  to  be  taken  as  the  record  of  his  own  adventures  firing 
it,  it  is  hardly  possible  not  to  believe  that  he  had  been  a 
hearer  of  the  denunciation,  which  he  is  so  oareftd  not  to  re- 
part  inaccurately. 
t  Defye,  pp.  28-32. 
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Lord  Treasurer's :  the  coachman  I  found  to  drive  easily 
and  easily,  at  last  stood  still,  and  came  down  hardly  able 
to  stand,  and  told  me  he  was  suddenly  struck  very  sick, 
and  almost  blind,  he  could  not  see  :  so  I  light,  and  went 
into  another  coach  with  a  sad  heart  for  the  poor  man, 
and  for  myself  also,  lest  he  should  have  been  struck  with 
the  plague." 

Defos.  *'  I  went  all  the  first  part  of  the  time  freely 
about  tlie  streets,  though  not  so  ireelv  as  to  run  myself 
into  apparent  danger,  except  when  they  dug  the  great 
pit  in  the  churchyard  of  our  parish  of  Aldgate.  A  ter- 
rible pit  it  was,  and  I  could  not  resist  my  curiosity  to  go 
and  see  it ;  as  near  as  I  may  judge,  it  was  about  forty 
feet  in  length,  and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  broad ; 
and  at  the  time  I  first  looked  at  it,  about  nine  feet  deep : 
but  it  was  said  they  dug  it  near  twenty  feet  deep  after- 
wards, in  one  part  of  it,  till  they  could  go  no  deeper  for 
the  water ;  for  they  had,  it  seems,  dug  several  large  pits 
before  this ;  for  though  the  plague  was  long  a  coming  to 
our  parish,  yet  when  it  did  come,  there  was  no  parish  in 
or  about  London  where  it  raged  with  such  violence  as 
in  the  parishes  of  Aldgate  and  Whitechapel. 

*^  It  was  about  the  10th  of  September  that  my  curi- 
osity led,  or  rather  drove  me  to  go  and  see  this  pit 
again,  when  there  had  been  near  four  hundred  people 
buried  in  it;  and  I  was  not  content  to  see  it  in  the 
day  time,  as  I  had  done  before,  for  then  there  would 
have  been  nothine  to  have  seen  but  the  loose  earth ; 
for  all  the  bodies  uiat  were  thrown  in  were  immediately 
covered  with  earth  by  those  they  called  the  buriers, 
which  at  other  times  were  called  bearers;  but  I  re- 
solved to  go  in  the  night,  and  see  some  of  them  thrown 
in.  There  was  a  strict  order  to  prevent  people  coming 
to  those  pits,  and  that  was  only  to  prevent  infection ; 
but  after  some  time  that  order  was  more  necessary,  for 
people  that  were  infected,  and  near  their  end,  and  de- 
lirious also,  wodd  run  to  those  pits  wrapt  in  blankets, 
or  rugs,  and  throw  themselves  m,  and,  as  they  said, 
bury  themselves.  I  got  admittance  into  the  eVwKcOci- 
yurd  by  beis^  iicguainted  with  the  seiitoii  ^\iQ  ^X- 


t^mded,  who^  tbov^  hie  did  not  what  me  at  «ll,  yet 
earnestlj  persuaded  me  Siot  ta  g«;  teUing  me  very 
senoBshr^  for  he  was  a  good  relij^oot  and  aeosible 
man,  tioAt  it  waa  mdeed  their  busioesft  and  duty,  to 
ventare  aad  to  fub  a)ll  hivEards,  and  that  un  it  they 
loigbt  hope  to  be  pre9erved;  but  that  I  had  no  ap- 
parent call  to  it  but  my  own  curiosity,  which,  he. said, 
he  believed  I  would  not  pretend  was  6uffi<^ent  to  joatify 
my  numing  that  hazard,  I  told  him  I  had  been  pressed 
in  ray  mind  to  go,  aind  that  perhaps  it  might  be  an  in- 
structing sight,  and  one  that  woulld  not  be  without  its 
uses.  *  Nay,'  said  the  good  man,  *  if  you  will  venture 
upon  that  score,  in  name  of  God  go  in,  ler,  depend  upoa 
it,  it  will  be  a  sermon  to  you ;  it  may  bo  the  b^  you  ever 
heard  in  your  life.  It  is  a  speaking  sight,'  said  he,  *  and 
has  a  voice  with  it,  and  a  loild  one,  to  call  u&  all  to  re- 
pentance ;*  and  with  that  he  opened  the  door»  and  said, 
*  Go  if  you  will.* 

**  His  discourse  had  shocked  my  resdintion  a  little, 
and  I  stood  wavering  for  a  good  wmle ;  but.  just  at  that 
interval  I  saw  two  links  come  over  fhmi  the  ei¥i  of  the 
Minories,  and  heard  the  bellman,  and  then  appeared  a 
dead-cart,  as  they  called  it,  coming  over  the  streets,  so 
I  could  no  longer  resist  my  desire  of  seeing  it,  and  went 

in It  had  in  it  sixteen  or  seventeen  bodies ;  some 

were  wrapt  up  in  linen  sheets,  some  in  vugs^  some  little 
oth^  than  naked,  or  so  loose  that  what  covering  they  had 
fell  from  them  in  the  shooting  out  of  the  cart»  and  they 
fell  quite  naked  amongst  the  rest ;  bu^  the  matter  was 
not  much  to  them,  nor  the  indecency  to  any  one  dae, 
seeing  they  were  all  dead,  and  were  tp  be  huddled 
together  into  the  common  grave  of  mankind,  as  we  may 
call  it,  for  here  was  no  difference  made,  but  poor  and 
rich  went  together ;  there  was  no  o^er  way  or  buriils, 
neither  was  it  possible  there  should,  for  coffins  were  not 
to  be  had  for  the  prodigious  numbers  tiiat  fell  in.  audi  s 
calamity  as  thb. 

'*  It  waa  reported,  by  wi^  of  scandal  upon  the  boners, 
that  if  my  corpse  was  delivered  to  them,  decently  wound 
IIA  «9  we  QaUed  it  then,  m  a  '90Si^\^^  ^haet^  tied  ow 
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the  head  and  feet,  which  some  did,  and  which  was  ge- 
nerally of  good  linen — I  say  it  was  reported  that  the  bu- 
riers  were  so  wicked  as  to  strip  them  in  the  cart,  and  carry 
them  quite  naked  to  the  ground ;  but  as  I  cannot  credit 
any  thing  so  vile  among  Christians,  and  at  a  time  so  filled 
with  terrors  as  that  was,  I  can  only  relate  it,  and  leave  it 
undetermined. 

'*  Innumerable  stories  also  Went  about  of  the  cruel 
behaviour  and  practice  of  nurses  who  attended  the 
sick,  and  of  then*  hastening  on  the  fate  of  those  they 
attended  in  their  sickness"'.  ...  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  women  were  in  all  this  calamity  the  most  rash, 
fearless,  and  desperate  creatures  ;  and  as  there  were 
vast  numbers  that  went  about  as  nurses  to  tend  those 
that  were  sick,  they  committed  a  great  many  petty 
thieveries  in  the  houses  where  they  ware  employed,  and 
some  of  them  were  publicly  whij^sed  for  it,  when  per- 
haps they  ought  rather  to  have  been  hanged  for  ex- 
amples, for  numbers  of  houses  were  robbed  on  these 
occasions ;  till  at  length  the  parish  officers  were  sent  to 
recommend  nurses  to  the  sick,  and  always  took  an 
account  of  who  it  was  thev  sent,  so  as  that  they  might 
call  them  to  account,  if  the  house  had  been  abused 
where  they  were  placed.  But  these  robberies  extended 
chiefly  to  wearing  clothes,  linen,  and  what  rings  or 
money  they  could  come  at,  when  the  person  died  who 
was  under  their  care,  but  not  to  a  general  plunder  of 
the  houses ;  and  I  could  give  you  an  account  of  one 
of  these  nurses,  who,  several  years  alter,  being  on  her 
death-bed,  confessed  with  the  utmost  horror  the  rob- 
beries she  had  committed  at  the  time  of  her  being  a 
affile,  and  by  which  she  had  enriched  herself  to  a 
great  degree ;  but  as  for  murders,  I  do  not  find  that 
there  ever  was  any  proof  of  the  &cts,  in  the  mann^ 
as  it  has  been  reported,  except  as  above.  They  did 
tell  me  indeed  of  a  nurse  in  one  place  that  laid  a  wet 
cloth  on  the  face  of  a  dying  patient  whom  she  tended, 
and  90  put  an  end  to  his  life,  who  was  just  expiring 

♦  Pp.  78,  85. 
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before ;  and  another  that  smothered  a  young  woman 
she  was  looking  to  when  she  was  in  a  fainting  fit,  and 
would  have  come  to  herself;  some  that  killed  them 
by  giving  them  one  thing,  some  another,  and  some 
starved  them  by  giving  them  nothine  at  all.  But  these 
stories  had  two  marks  of  suspicion  that  always  attended 
them,  which  caused  me  always  to  slight  them,  and  to 
look  upon  them  as  mere  stories  that  people  continually 
frighted  each  other  with.  That,  wherever  it  was  that 
we  heard  it,  they  always  placed  the  scene  at  the  further 
end  of  the  town  opposite  or  most  remote  from  where 
you  were  to  hear  it.  In  the  next  place,  of  whatsoever 
part  you  heard  the  story,  the  particulars  were  always 
the  same,  especially  that  of  laying  a  wet  double  clout  on 
a  dying  man's  face,  and  that  of  smothering  a  young  gen- 
tlewoman, so  that  it  was  apparent,  at  least  to  my  judg- 
ment, that  there  was  more  ot  tale  than  of  truth  in  those 
things."* 

**  I  had  some  little  obligations  upon  me  to  go  to  my 
brother's  house,  which  was  in  Coleman-street  parish,  and 
which  he  had  left  to  my  care,  and  I  went  at  first  every 
day,  but  afterwards  only  once  or  twice  a  week. 

'^  In  these  walks  I  had  many  dismal  scenes  before  my 
eyes ;  as  particularly  of  persons  falling  dead  in  the  streets, 
terrible  snrieks  and  screechings  of  women,  who  in  tiieir 
agonies  would  throw  open  their  chamber  windows,  and 
cry  out  in  a  dismal  surprising  manner.  It  is  impossible 
to  describe  the  variety  of  postures  in  which  the  passioos 
of  the  poor  people  would  express  themselves. 

*'  Passing  through  Tokenhouse-yard,  in  Lothbury,  of 
a  sudden  a  casement  violently  opened  just  over  my  hc^d, 
and  a  woman  gave  three  frightful  screeches,  and  then 
cried,  *  Oh !  death,  death,  death  1 '  in  a  most  inimitable 
tone,  and  which  struck  me  with  horror  and  a  chiUnesa  in 
my  very  blood.  There  was  nobody  to  be  seen  in  the 
whole  street,  neither  did  any  other  window  open,  for 
people  had  no  curiosity  now  in  any  case ;  nor  could  an? 
body  help  one  another ;  so  I  went  on  to  pass  into  Beli* 
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Just  in  Bell-alley,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  passage, 
there  was  a  more  terrible  cry  than  that,  thougn  it  was 
not  so  directed  out  at  the  window,  but  the  whole  &- 
mily  was  in  a  terrible  iright,  and  I  could  hear  women 
and  children  run  screaming  about  the  rooms  like  dis- 
tracted, when  a  garret-window  opened,  and  somebody 
from  a  window  the  other  side  the  alley  called  and  asked, 
*  What  is  the  matter.'  Upon  which,  from  the  first 
window  it  was  answered,  *  O  Lord  !  my  old  master  has 
hanged  himself.'  The  other  asked  again,  *  Is  he  quite 
dead  ?  '  and  the  first  answered, '  Ay,  ay,  dead  and  cold.' 
This  person  was  a  merchant  and  a  deputy-alderman,  and 
very  rich.  I  care  not  to  mention  his  name,  though  I 
knew  his  name  too,  but  that  would  be  a  hardship  to  the 
family,  which  is  now  flourishing  again. 

'*  But  this  is  but  one.  It  is  scarce  credible  what 
dreadful  cases  happened  in  particular  families  every  day : 
people  in  the  rage  of  the  distemper,  or  in  the  torment  of 
their  swellings,  which  was  indeed  intolerable,  running 
out  of  their  own  government,  raving  and  distracted,  and 
oftentimes  laying  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  throw- 
ing themselves  out  at  their  windows,  shooting  themselves, 
&c.  ;  mothers  murdering  their  own  children  in  their 
lunacy ;  some  dying  of  mere  grief,  as  a  passion  ;  some 
of  mere  fright  and  surprise,  without  any  infection  at  all ; 
others  frighted  into  idiotism  and  foolish  distractions; 
some  into  despair  and  lunacy ;  others  into  melancholy 
madness. 

"  The  pain  of  the  swelling  was  in  particular  very  vio- 
lent, and  to  some  intolerable  ;  the  physicians  and  sur- 
geons may  be  said  to  have  tortured  many  poor  crea- 
tures, even  to  death.  The  swellings  in  some  grew 
hard,  and  they  applied  violent  drawing  plasters  or 
poultices  lo  break  them ;  and  if  these  did  not  do,  they 
cut  and  scarified  them  in  a  terrible  manner.  In  some 
those  swellings  were  made  hard,  partly  by  the  force  of 
the  distemper,  and  partly  by  their  being  too  violently 
drawn,  and  were  so  nard  that  no  instrument  could  cut 
them  ;  and  then  they  burnt  them  with  cau&^<ii&^  Wi>JoaX 
many  died  raving  mad  with  the  torment,  anii  %om«  Vci^^ 
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very  operation.  In  these  distreBses,  some  for  want  of 
help  to  hold  them  down  in  then*  beds,  or  to  look  to  them, 
laid  hands  upon  themselves  as  above ;  some  broke  out 
into  tiie  streets,  perhaps  naked,  and  would  run  directly 
down  to  the  river,  if  they  were  not  stopped  by  the  watch- 
men or  other  officers,  and  plonge  themselves  into  the 
water,  wherever  they  found  it."* 

**  Ome  of  the  worst  days  we  had  in  the  whole  time,  as 
I  thou^t,  was  in  the  beginning  of  September,  when 
indeed  good  people  were  beginning  to  think  that  Grod 
was  resolved  to  make  a  full  end  of  the  people  in  this 
miserable  dty.  This  was  at  that  time  when  the  plague 
was  fully  come  into  the  eastern  parishes.  The  parish  of 
Aldgate,  if  I  may  give  my  otHaion,  buried  above  1000  a 
week  for  two  weeks,  though  tne  bills  did  not  say  so  many ; 
but  it  surrounded  me  at  so  dismal  a  rate,  that  there  was 
not  a  house  in  twenty  uninfected.  In  the  Minories,  in 
Houndsditch,  and  in  those  parts  of  Aldgate  parish  aboat 
the  fiutcher-row,  and  the  alleys  over  against  me,  I  say  in 
those  i^aoes  death  reigned  in  every  comer.  Whitechapel 
parish  was  in  same  condition,  and  though  much  less  tnan 
the  parish  I  lived  in,  yet  buried  near  600  a  week,  bf  the 
bills;  and  in  my  opinion  near  twice -as  many,  ^hole 
iamilies,  and  indeed  whole  streets  of  ftunilies,  were  swept 
away  together,  insomuch  as  it  was  fluent  for  neigitbours 
to  call  to  the  bell-man  to  go  to  such  and  sudi  hoases  and 
fetch  out  the  people,  for  that  they  were  all  dead. 

''And  indeed  the  work  of  removing  the  dead  bodies 
by  carts  was  now  grown  so  very  odious  and  dangeroiis, 
that  it  was  complained  of  that  the  bearers  did  not  tike 
care  to  dear  such  houses,  where  all  the  inhabitaats  were 
dead,  bat  ^t  some  of  the  bodies  lay  unbnried,  till  the 
neighbouring  fiimiiies  were  offended  with  the  st«idi,  and 
consequently  infected.  And  thb  neglect  of  the  oftoers 
was  such,  tiiat  the  churchwardens  and  constablea  were 
summoned  to  look  afber  it,  and  even  the  jusdcea  of  the 
Hamlets  were  obliged  to  venture  their  lives  anmig  them 
to  quicken  and  encourage  them ;  for  innumeimble  of  the 

•  Pp.  \05,  \^%, 
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bearers  died  of  the  distemper,  infected  by  the  bodies  they 
were  obliged  to  come  so  near ;  and  had  it  had  not  been 
that  the  number  of  T>eople  who  wanted  employment,  and 
wanted  bread,  as  I  have  said  before,  was  so  great  that 
necessity  drove  them  to  undertake  any  thing,  and  venture 
any  thing,  they  would  never  have  found  people  to  be 
employed,  and  then  the  bodies  of  the  dead  would  have 
Iain  above  ground,  and  have  perished  and  rotted  in  a 
dreadful  manner. 

^'  But  the  magistrates  cannot  be  enough  commended  in 
this,  that  they  kept  such  good  order  for  the  burying  of 
the  dead,  that  as  fast  as  any  of  those  they  employed  to 
carry  off  or  bury  the  dead  fell  sick  and  died,  as  was  many 
times  the  case,  they  immediately  supplied  the  places  witn 
others,  which,  by  reason  of  the  great  number  of  poor  that 
was  left  out  of  business,  was  not  hard  to  do.  This 
occasioned  that  notwithstieuiding  the  infinite  number  of 
people  which  died,  and  were  sick,  almost  all  together, 
yet  they  were  always  cleared  away  and  carried  off  every 
night,  so  that  it  was  never  to  be  said  of  London  that  the 
living  were  not  able  to  bury  the  dead. 

"  As  the  desolation  was  greater  during  those  terrible 
times,  so  the  amazement  of  the  people  increased,,  and 
a  thousand  unaccountable  things  they  would  do  in  the 
violence  of  their  fright,  as  others  did  the  same  in  the 
agonies  of  their  distemper,  and  this  part  was  very 
affecting :  some  went  roaring  and  crying,  and  wring- 
ing of  their  hands  along  the  streets;  some  would  go 
praying,  and  lifting  up  their  hands  to  heaven,  calling 
upon  God  for  mercy.  I  cannot  say,  indeed,  whether 
this  was  not  in  their  distraction ;  but  be  it  so,  it  was 
still  an  indication  of  a  more  serious  mind,  when  they 
had  the  use  of  their  senses,  and  was  much  better,  even 
as  it  was,  than  the  frightful  yellings  and  cryings  that 
every  day,  and  especially  in  the  evenings,  were  heard 
in  some  streets.  1  suppose  the  world  has  heard  of  the 
famous  Solomon  Eagle,  an  enthusiast :  he,  though  not 
infected  at  all  but  in  his  head,  went  about  denouncing 
of  judgment  upon  the  city  in  a  frightful  manner^  some- 
times quite  naked,  and  with  a  pan  oli  \»amTv^  Ocax^^^*^ 
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on  his  head,     What  he  said,  or*  pretended  indeed,  I 
could  not  learn. 


[Reverse  of  the  medal  given  in  p.  221.  Here  every  thing  is 
prosperous :  a  oom-neld  on  the  one  side»  a  vineyard  oo 
the  other;  in  front  are  ships  riding  in  quiet,  and  the 
withered  tree  has  put  forth  leaves.  The  figure  in  fraat, 
by  the  serpent  about  his  arm,  seems  meant  for  St  Paul. 
'  Mere  goodness.'] 


**  I  will  not  say  whether  that  clergyman  was  dis- 
tracted or  not,  or  whether  he  did  it  out  of  pure  zeal 
for  the  poor  people,  who  went  every  evening  through 
the  streets  of  W  hitechapel,  and  wiUi  hb  hands  lifted 
up,   repeated  that  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  church 
continually,  '  Spare  us,  good  Lord ;   spare  thy  people 
whom  thou  hast  redeemed  with  thy  most  precious  blood.' 
I  say  I  cannot  speak  positively  of  these  things,  because 
these  were  only  the  dismal  objects  which  represented 
themselves  to  me  as  I  looked  through  my  chamber 
windows,  for  I  seldom  opened  the  casements,  while  I 
confined  myself  within  doors  during  that  most  violent 
raging  of  the  pestilence ;  when  indeed  many  began  to 
think,  and  even  to  say,  that  there  would  none  escape ; 
and  indeed  I  began  to  tkVnV.  «o  Vxv^  v^d  therefore  kept 
within  doors  for  a\x)ut  a  \ot\xv\^\v\..  wA  \tfKHia  ^JoswA. 
out.     Butlcouldnotbo\d\t.   ^f^'^'^^ni^r^ 
people  who,  notwithstaxiAmg  t^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ~ 
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publicly  to  attend  the  worship  of  God,  even  in  the  most 
dangerous  times.  And  though  it  is  true  that  a  great 
many  of  .the  clergy  did  shut  up  their  churches  and  fled, 
as  other  people  did,  for  the  safety  of  their  lives,  yet  all 
did  not  do  so ;  some  ventured  to  officiate,  and  to  keep 
up  the  assemblies  of  the  people  by  constant  prayers, 
and  some  times  sermons,  or  brief  exhortations  to  re- 
pentance and  reformation,  and  this  as  long  as  they 
would  hear  them.  And  dissenters  did  the  like  also, 
and  even  in  the  very  churches,  where  the  parish  minis- 
ters were  either  dead  or  fled ;  nor  was  there  any  room 
for  making  any  difference  at  such  a  time  as  this  was.* 

Pepts,  Sept.  3.— Lord's  day. — "  Up  and  put  on  my 
silk  coloured  suit,  very  fine,  and  my  periwig,  bought  a 
good  while  since,  but  durst  not  wear,  because  the  plague 
was  in  Westminister  when  I  bought  it ;  and  it  is  a 
wonder  what  will  be  the  fashion  after  the  plague  is  done 
as  to  periwigs,  for  nobody  will  dare  to  buy  any  hair  for 
fear  of  the  infection,  that  it  had  been  cut  ofi^  the  heads 
of  people  dead  of  the  plague.** 

It  would  be  a  great  shame  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Pepys 
after  he  has  done  so  much  to  amuse  the  world :  but  these, 
and  such  as  these,  are  the  most  curious  and  important 
particulars  concerning  the  pestilence  recorded  in  his 
minute  and  extensive  diary. 

♦  Pp.  131, 135. 
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of  Athens.  This  is  the  earliest  siege  of  which  we  have 
any  full  and  particular  account ;  and  some  surprise  may 
be  felt  at  the  rudeness  and  inefficacy  of  the  means 
employed  in  prosecuting  it  by  the  most  afltUuj  nation 
of  Greece.  For  this,  however,  all  previonsliistory  pre- 
pares us.  To  the  early  Greeks  fortifications  of  any 
strength  appear  to  have  presented  insuperable  obstacles. 
Not  a  city  of  any  note  can  be  mentioned  which  was 
taken  by  fair  fighting.  Troy  was  impregnable  by  force. 
Eira  was  taken  in  consequence  of  its  being  accidentally 
left  unguarded.*  Ithome  held  out  for  ten  years,  and  at 
last  obtained  honourable  terms  of  surrender.  And  when 
Cyrus  marched  against  Babylon,  the  inhabitants,  trusting 
in  their  walls  and  their  magazines,  '*  made  no  account 
at  all  of  being  besieged ;  but  Cyrus  became  greatly  puz- 
zled what  to  do,  having  spent  much  time  there  and  made 
no  progress  at  all."+  The  stratagem  by  which  he  took 
it  at  last  is  well  known :  he  laid  dry  the  bed  of  tlie 
•  Euphrates,  and  introduced  a  body  of  troops  through  the 
deserted  channel;  yet  danger,  even  from  this  quarter, 
had  been  foreseen  and  guarded  against,  if  proper  caution 
had  been  used.  Each  side  of  the  river  was  lined  with 
walls,  and  gates  were  placed  at  the  end  of  the  streets 
which  led  down  to  the  water  side  j  so  that,  as  Herodotus 
himself  remarks,  if  the  Persians  had  been  on  their  guard 
the  attempt  might  have  been  defeated  by  merely  cJosinp 
the  gates,  and  the  assailants  might  have  been  cut  off 
entirely  by  missile  weapons.  But,  to  return  to  Platsea ; 
the  Spartans  were  notoriously  unskilled,  even  among  the 
Greeks,  in  this  branch  of  warfare.  Military  engines 
they  had  none;  a  want  arising  probably  from  their 
national  poverty ;  for  the  ram  was  known,  and  was  em- 
ployed, some  say  invented,  by  Pericles,  at  the  siege  of 
Samos,  some  years  before  the  Pcloponneuan  war  broke 
out.  It  is  remarkable  that  from  this  time  downwards  to 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  no  material  discovery  was 
made  in  this  branch  of  the  military  art,  except  the  mtro- 
ductioa  of  moving  to^eta.    \>t«&  q1  ^"rasasi^^llation,  as 

*-         •  Vol  i.  p.  51.  *^  ^wA.V.\^. 
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they  were  the  earliest,  continued  to  be  the  surest  means 
of  overcoming  the  pertinacious  resistance  of  stone  and 
mortar.  Such  was  the  case  even  at  Rome,  after  the 
vast  influx  of  wealth  from  conquered  provinces  had  facili- 
tated the  construction  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
machines ;  and  the  vast  scale  upon  which  those  temporary 
enclosures  were  completed,  exhibits  most  strikingly  the 
laboriousness  of  the  Roman  legionaries.  This,  however, 
is  foreign  to  our  present  subject.  If  the  reader  has 
any  curiosity  respecting  these  works,  he  will  find  some 
remarkable  ones  described  in  Csesar's  Commentaries.* 

Just  before  war  broke  out  between  Athens  and  Sparta, 
the  Thebans,  always  jealous  of  Athens,  and  more  espe- 
cially envious  of  its  strict  connection  with  Plataea,  over 
which,  as  the  head  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  they 
claimed  the  same  undefined  but  oppressive  authority 
which  was  exercised  by  the  Athenians  and  other  leading 
cities  over  their  allies,  made  an  attempt  to  gain  possession 
of  PlatsBa,  in  concert  with  a  party  within  its  walls,  con* 
sisting  of  citizens  dissatisfied  with  the  existing  govern- 
ment. By  the  contrivance  of  the  latter,  a  body  of 
Theban  troops  was  introduced  by  night,  who  without  a 
struggle  became,  to  all  appearance,  masters  of  the  town, 
piled  their  arms  in  the  market-place,  and  invited  the 
inhabitants  to  place  tiiemselves  under  the  protection  of 
Thebes.  But  ihe  Athenian  party  was  greatly  prepon- 
derant, and  discovering  the  small  number  of  their 
enemies  they  took  courage  and  assaulted  them.  Almost 
all  ^e  Thebans  were  made  prisoners,  and  subsequently 
put  to  death,  in  contravention  of  a  promise  of  personal 
security  implied,  if  not  absolutely  expressed  in  words  . 
Immediate  notice  of  what  had  occurred  was  sent  to  the 
Athenians,  who,  considering  this  as  the  commencement 
of  war,  removed  the  women  and  children,  and  all  who 

*  Seethe  siege  of  Alesia,  vii.  72,  or  the circnmvallation of 
Pompey  at  Dyrrachimn,  by  Oeesar's  army.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  42. 
The  lines  of  Torres  Vednis,  drawn  by  ^e  Bxvtxgb.  m  ^Co^ 
Peninsular  war,  znaj  however  compete,  for  iCi^ea  «l\»dX.  «sx^ 
the  hkbonr^  be§fpwed  on  them,  with  any  ol  1^<^»(^  m^ca£ci\ 
rcrie. 
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were  unfit  for  military  duty,  from  Platsea,  sending  thither 
eighty  of  their  own  citizens  to  increase  the  garrison,  and 
also  probably  to  guard  against  any  further  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  disaiffected. 

No  disturbance  was  given  to  Flataea  during  the  two 
first  years  of  the  war.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
third,  Archidamus,  the  Spartan  king  and  general,  finding 
that  the  annual  devastation  of  Attica  was  of  no  service  to 
the  Peloponnesian  confederacy,  and  unwilling  perhaps  to 
incur  the  hazard  of  entering  an  infected  country, 
marched  to  Plataea,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  exer- 
tions in  the  Persian  war,  had  been  invested  by  the 
general  consent  of  Greece  with  privileges  jof  an  idmost 
sacred  character.  The  nature  of  these  privileges,  and 
the  singular  proposal  to  which  they  gave  rise,  will  be 
best  understood  from  the  narration  of  Thucydides. 

"  The  next  summer  the  Peloponnesians  and  their 
confederates  came  not  into  Attica,  but  turned  their  arms 
against  Platsea,  led  by  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxi- 
damus,  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who,  having  pitched 
his  camp,  was  about  to  waste  the  territory  thereof.  But 
the  PlatSBans  sent  ambassadors  presently  unto  him,  with 
words  to  this  effect : — *  Archidamus,  and  you  Lacedemo- 
nians, you  do  neither  justly,  nor  worthy  yourselves  and 
ancestors,  in  making  war  upon  Plataea.  For  Pausanias 
of  Lacedaemon,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  having  (together 
with  such  Grecians  as  were  content  to  undergo  the  dan- 
ger of  the  battle  that  was  fought  in  this  our  territory) 
delivered  all  Greece  from  the  slavery  of  the  Persians, 
when  he  offered  sacrifice  in  the  market-place  of  Platsea 
to  Jupiter  the  deliverer,  called  together  all  the  con- 
federates, and  granted  to  the  Platseans  this  privilege : 
that  their  city  and  territory  should  be  free ;  that  none 
should  make  unjust  war  against  them,  nor  go  about  to 
enslave  them ;  and  if  any  did,  the  confederates  then 
present  should  use  their  utmost  ability  to  revenge  their 
qutxrrcL*    These  privileges  your  fathers  granted  us  for 

*  After  the  batde  of  1P\a.tBB»L,  ^^  K^Ot^Ti^a^^AAAM^ 
monioDB  coatend^  for  \hft  arirteio,  w  vw»^^^»^^^V*^ 
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our  valour  and  zeal  in  those  dangers.  But  now  do  you 
the  clean  contrary,  for  you  join  with  our  greatest  enemies^ 
the  Thebans,  to  bring  us  into  subjection.  Therefore 
calling  to  witness  the  gods  then  sworn  by,  and  the  gods 
peculiar  to  your  ancestral  descent,  and  our  own  focal 
gods,  we  require  you,  that  you  do  no  damage  to  the  ter- 
ritory of  Plataea,  nor  violate  those  oaths ;  but  that  you 
suffer  us  to  enjoy  our  liberty  in  such  sort  as  was  allowed 
us  by  Pausanias.'* 

^^  The  Flatseans  having  thus  said,  Archidamus  replied^ 
and  said  thus : — *  Men  of  Plataea,  if  you  would  do  as  ye 
say,  you  say  what  is  just.  For  as  Pausanias  hath  granted 
to  you,  80  also  be  you  free ;  and  help  to  set  free  the 
rest,  who  having  been  partakers  of  the  same  dangers, 
then,  and  being  comprised  in  the  same  oath  with  your- 
selves, are  now  brought  into  subjection  by  the  Athenians. 
And  this  so  great  preparation  and  war  is  only  for  the 

haved  jbest  in  the  battle,  that  honour,  by  the  mediation  of 
the  Corinthians,  was  conferred  on  the  Platseans,  whose  signal 
zeal  throughout  the  Persian  war  was  admitted,  on  all  himds, 
to  deserve  such  a  distinction.  At  the  same  time  a  yearly 
sacrifice  was  appointed  to  be  held  at  Platsea  in  honour  of  the 
slain ;  and  a  soft  of  sacred  character  was  conferred  both  on 
the  Platseans  and  their  territory,  with  the  privileges  here 
enumerated. 

*  Dr.  Arnold  observes  that  this  is  a  good  instance  of  that 
feature  of   Greek  polytheism  by  which    the    gods  were 
known  and  hononrea  as  standing  in  particular  relations  to 
mankind,  not  as  the  general  moral  governors  of  the  world. 
Three  classes  of  gods  were  here  invoked,  each  as  having  a 
special  point  of  honour  involved  in  the  observation  of  the 
oaths  here  mentioned :  those  whose  names  were  pledged  to 
the  observance  of  it,  and  who  would  be  personally  afironted 
by  its  violation ;  the  ancestral  gods  {Beol  irvrp^i)  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, who  would  take  it  ill  tiiat  the  act  of  their 
descendant,  Pausanias,  should  be  disregarded,  or  the  tombs 
of  the  Lacedsemonians  at  Platsea  neglect^  ot  \fto^«xA!\%v&^^ 
the  local  gods  (ffeoi  ^(&pioi\  to  whom  the  texrvXoti  ^^&^ 
3  home,  and  who  must  expect  to  be  denied  thftvc  'V  wto:^0 
tbeir  ootmtry  sboald  be  occupied  by  stwHRCts,  ^V<i^<S« 
^rjn^  tbeir  own  gods  along  with  thii:  . 
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deliverance  of  them  and  others :  of  which  if  yon  will 
especially  participate,  keep  your  oaths ;  at  least  (as  ve 
have  also  advised  you  formerly)  be  quiet,  and  enjoy 
your  own,  in  neutrality,  receiving  both  sides  in  the  way 
of  friendship,  neither  sidie  in  the  way  of  faction.  And 
these  things  will  content  us/  Thus  said  Archidamus. 
And  the  ambassadors  of  Flatsea,  when  they  heard  him, 
returned  to  the  city;  and  havin?  communicated  hb 
answer  to  the  people,  brought  word  again  to  Archida- 
mus, '  That  what  he  had  advised  was  impossible  for 
them  to  perform,  without  leave  of  the  Athenians,  in 
whose  keeping  were  their  wives  and  children ;  and  that 
they  feared  also  for  the  whole  city,,  lest  when  the  Lace- 
daemonians were  gone  the  Athenians  ^ould  come  and 
take  the  custody  of  it  out  of  their  hands  ;  or  that  the 
Thebans,  as  being  comprehended  in  the  oath  that  th^ 
would  admit  both  parties,  should  again  attempt  to  sur- 
prise it.'  But  Archidamus,  to  encourage  them,  made 
this  answer :  *  Deliver  you  unto  us  LacedsBmonians  your 
city  and  your  houses  ;  show  us  the  bounds  of  your  teni- 
tory  ;  give  us  your  trees  by  tale,  and  whatsoever  else  can 
be  numbered ;  and  depart  yourselves,  whither  you  shall 
think  good,  as  long  as  the  war  lasteth.  Andf  when  it 
shall  be  ended  we  will  deliver  it  all  unto  you  again  :  in 
the  mean  time  we  will  keep  these  things  as  deposited,  and 
will  cultivate  your  ground,  and  pay  you  rent  for  it,  as 
much  as  shall  suffice  for  your  maintenance.' 

*'  Hereupon  the  ambassadors  went  again  into  the  city, 
and  having  consulted  with  the  people,  made  answer: 
*"  That  they  would  first  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  it, 
and  if  they  would  consent  they  would  then  accept  the 
condition ;  till  then  they  desired  a  suspension  of  arms, 
and  not  to  have  their  territory  wasted.'  Upon  this  he 
eranted  them  so  many  days*  truce  as  was  requisite  for 
meir  return,  and  for  so  long  forbore  to  waste  their  terri- 
torv.  When  the  Plataean  ambassadors  were  arrived  at 
Athens,  and  had  advised  on  the  matter  with  the  Atheni- 
dns,  they  returned  to  the  city  with  this  answer :  '  The 
Atbenuuu  avfr,  that  neitiheT  Va  ioxtofts  times,  since  we 
were  their  oonfederates,  did  tVi«^  «scc  «)Qaav^^\i>a&\^>^ 
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injury  of  any,  nor  will  they  now  neglect  us,  but  give  us 
^eir  utmost  assistance ;  and  they  conjure  us,  by  the  oath 
9f  our  fathers,  not  to  make  any  alienation  touching  thd 
league.' 

^*  When  the  ambassadors  had  made  this  report,  the 
Plataeans  resolved  in  their  councils  not  to  betray  the 
Athenians,  but  rather  to  endure,  if  it  must  be,  the  wast- 
ing of  their  territory  before  their  eyes,  and  to  suffer 
whatsoever  misery  could  befal  them  ;  and  no  more  to  go 
forth,  but  from  the  walls  to  make  them  this  answer : 
^  That  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  do  as  tlie  Lacedse- 
monians  had  required.'  When  they  had  answered  so, 
Archidamus  the  king  first  made  a  protestation  to  the  gods 
and  heroes  of  tiie  country,  saying  thus :  *  All  ye  gods 
and  heroes,  protectors  of  the  land  of  Platsea,  be  witnesses 
that  we  neither  invade  this  territory,  wherein  onr 
&ther3,  after  their  vows  unto  you,  overcame  the  Medes, 
and  which  you  made  propitious  for  the  Grecians  to  fight 
in,  unjustly  now. in  tne  beginning,  because  they  have 
first  broken  the  league  they  had  sworn ;  nor  what  we 
shall  further  do  will  be  any  injury,  because  though  we 
have  oifered  many  and  reasonable  conditions,  they  have 
yet  been  all  refused.  Assent  ye  also  to  the  punishment 
of  the  beginners  of  injury,  and  to  the  revenge  of  those 
that  bear  lawful  arms.' 

*'  Having  made  this  protestation  to  the  gods,  he  made 
ready  his  army  for  ihe  war.  And  first  having  felled 
trees,  he  therewith  made  a  palisado  about  the  town  that 
none  might  go  out.  That  done,  they  raised  a  mound 
against  the  wall,  hoping,  with  so  great  an  army  all  at 
work  at  once,  to  have  quickly  taken  it.  And,  having 
cut  down  timber  in  the  mountain  Citheeron,  they  built  a 
frame  of  timber  and  wattled  it  about  on  either  side,  to 
serve  instead  of  a  wall,  to  keep  the  earth  from  falling 
too  much  away,  and  cast  into  it  stones  and'  earth,  and 
whatsoever  else  would  serve  to  fill  it  up.  Seventy  days 
and  nights  contmually  they  cast  up  the  mound,  dividing 
the  work  between  them  for  rest  in  such  manner,  as  some 
might  be  carrying,  whilst  others  took  tVv^Vc  ^V^^^^si^ 
food.    And  they  were  urged  to  labour  \>^  ^^  \iM»r 
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dsemonian  officers,  who  commanded  severally  the  con- 
tingents of  the  allied  cities.  The  Plataeans  seeing  the 
mound  to  rise,  made  the  frame  of  a  wall  with  wood, 
which,  having  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  city  in  the  place 
where  the  mound  touched,  they  built  it  within  full  of 
bricks,  taken  from  the  adjoining  houses,  for  that  purpose 
demolished ;  the  timbers  serving  to  bind  them  togetner, 
that  the  building  might  not  be  weakened  by  the  height. 
The  same  was  sJso  covered  with  skins  and  leather,  both 
to  keep  the  timber  from  shot  of  wildfire  and  those  that 
wrought  from  danger.  So  that  the  height  of  the  wall 
was  great  on  one  side,  and  the  mound  went  up  as  fast  on 
the  other.  The  Plataeans  used  also  this  device ;  they 
brake  a  hole  in  their  own  wall,  where  the  mound  joined, 
and  drew  the  earth  from  it  into  the  city.  But  the  Pdo- 
ponnesians,  when,  they  found  it  out,  rammed  clay  into 
cases  made  of  reeds,  which  they  cast  into  the  cavity, 
with  intention  that  the  mound  should  not  moulder,  and 
be  carried  away  like  loose  earth.  The  Plateeans,  ei- 
cluded  here,  gave  over  that  plot,  and  digging  a  secret 
mine,  which  they  carried  under  the  mound  Irom  within 
the  city  by  conjecture,  fetched  away  the  earth  again,  and 
were  a  long  time  undiscovered ;  so  that  the  earth  being 
continually  carried  out  below,  it  was  no  use  to  cast  fresh 
stuff  on  the  mound,  which  still  settled  down  into  the 
excavation.  Nevertheless,  fearing  that  they  should  not 
be  able  even  thus  to  hold  out,  being  few  against  many, 
they  devised  this  further ;  they  gave  over  working  at  the 
high  wall  against  the  mound,  and  beginning  at  both  ends 
of  it,  where  the  wall  was  low,  built  another  wall  in  form 
of  a  crescent,  inward  to  the  city,  that,  if  the  great  wall 
were  taken,  this  might  resist,  and  put  the  enemy  to  make 
another  mound,  in  the  continuing  of  which  further  inwards 
they  should  have  their  labour  over  again,  and  withal  should 
be  more  exposed  on  either  side  to  missile  weapons.  And 
at  the  same  time  that  they  were  raising  the  mound,  the 
Peloponnesians  brought  to  the  city  their  engines  of 
, battery;  one  of  which,  by  help  of  the  mound,  they 
applied  to  the  high  wall,  wherewith  they  much  shook  it, 
aaa  pat  the  Plataeans  into  gxcaX.  fevjjc  \  ra^'i  ^\.W»  to  other 
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parts  of  the  wall,  which  the  Plataeans  broke  partly  by 
casting  ropes  about  them,  and  partly  with  great  beams, 
which  being  hung  in  long  iron  chains  by  either  end  upon 
two  other  great  beams  jetting  over,  and  inclining  from 
above  the  wall  like  to  horns,  they  drew  up  to  them  in  a 
horizontal  position,  and  when  the  engine  was  about  to 
make  a  blow  any  where,  they  let  go  the  chains  and  let 
tlie  beam  fall,  which,  by  the  violence  of  its  descent,  broke 
off  the  head  of  the  battering-ram. 

*'  After  this,  the  Peloponnesians,  seeing  their  engines 
availed  not,  and  thinking  it  hard  to  take  the  city  by  any 
present  violence,  prepared  themselves  to  draw  an  enclo- 
sure all  around  it.  But  first  they  thought  fit  to  attempt 
it  by  fire,  being  no  great  city,  and  when  the  wind  should 
rise,  if  they  could,  to  bum  it ;  for  there  was  no  way  they 
did  not  think  on,  to  have  gained  it  without  expense  and 
long  siege.  Having  therefore  brought  faggots,  they 
cast  them  from  the  mound  into  the  space  between  it  and 
their  new  wall,  which  by  so  many  hands  was  quickly 
filled  ;  and  then  into  as  much  of  the  rest  of  the  city  as 
at  that  distance  they  could  reach  ;  and  throwing  amongst 
them  fire,  together  with  brimstone  and  pitch,  kindled 
the  wood,  and  nused  such  a  flame,  as  the  like  was  never 
seen  before,  made  by  the  hand  of  man.  For  it  has  been 
known  that  a  forest  in  the  mountains  has  taken  fire* 
spontaneously  from  the  friction  of  its  boughs  in  a  high 
wind,  and  burst  into  flames.  But  tliis  fire  was  a  great 
one,  and  the  Plataeans,  that  had  escaped  other  mischiefs, 
wanted  little  of  being  consumed  by  this  ;  for  there  was 
a  large  part  of  the  town  within  which 'it  was  impossible 
to  approach ;  and  if  the  wind  had  blown  the  fire  that 
way  (as  the  enemy  hoped  it  might)  they  could  never 
have  escaped.  It  is  also  report^  that  there  fell  ("much 
rain  then,  with  great  thunder,  and  that  the  flame  was 
extinguished  and.  the  danger  ceased  by  that. 

**  Now  the  Peloponnesians,  when  they  failed  likewise 
of  this,  retaining  a  part  of  their  army,  and  dismissing 

*  Such  a  naiural  fire,  therefore,  may  hav«  \^^t\.  <^^ 
greater. 
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the  rest,  enclosed  the  dty  about  with  a  wall,  dividing 
the  circumference  thereof  to  the  charge  of  the  severu 
cities.  There  was  a  ditch  both  within  and  without  it, 
out  of  which  they  made  their  bricks  ;  and  aflter  it  was 
finished,  which  was  about  the  rising  of  Arcturus,*  they 
left  a  guard  for  one*half  of  the  wall  (for  the  other  was 
guarded  by  the  Bceotians),  and  departed  with  the  rest  of 
their  army,  and  were  dissolved  according  to  their  cities. 
The  Plataeans  had  before  this  sent  their  wives  and 
children  and  all  their  unserviceable  men  to  Athens. 
The  rest  were  besieged,  being  in  number  of  the 
Plataeans  themselves  four  hundred,  of  Athenians  eighty, 
and  one  hundred  and  ten  women  to  dress  their  meat 
These  were  all  when  the  siege  was  first  laid,  and  not 
more,  neither  free  nor  bond,  in  the  city.  In  thb  manner 
were  the  Plataeans  besieged."t 

The  blockade  continued  for  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
during  which  the  historian  does  not  advert  to  it  At  the 
end  of  that  time,  in  the  winter,  b.  c.  428-7,  the  garrison, 
after  deliberation,  being  pressed  by  hunger  and  despairing 
of  any  help  from  Athens,  resolved  to  abandon  the  city, 
and  force  a  passage  t;hrough  the  line  of  circumvallation. 
Half  the  number  took  alarm  at  the  seeming  rashness  of 
the  attempt,  and  declined  to  share  it ;  but  about  two 
hundred  and  twenty  persisted  in  their  resolution.  We 
now  return  to  the  historian's  narrative : — 

*'  As  for  the  wall  of  the  Peloponneaans,  it  was  thus 
built ;  it  consisted  of  a  double  circle,  one  towards  Platea, 
and  another  outward,  in  case  of  an  assault  from  Athens. 
These  two  walls  were  distant  one  fit)m  the  other  about 
sixteen  feet ;  and  that  sixteen  feet  of  space  between 
them  was  disposed  and  built  into  cabins  for  the  force 
that  kept  the  works,  which  were  so  joined  and  continued 
one  to  another,  that  the  whole  appeared  to  be  one  thick 
wall,  with  battiements  on  either  side.    At   every  ten 

*  That  is,  when  the  fitai  Yje^^^  \oTv^\3«tot^<he  ran,  and 
so  first  becomes  visible  Vn  the  morKm^.  "tVa&Kxi^^  ««fc^\ 
Arctaras  oocarred  about  ihe  xoi^^<t  ^i^e^ten&m, 
f  Tbuejd.  ii.  71,  78. 
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battlements  stood  a  great  tower  of  the  same  breadth  as 
the  walls,  and  stretching  across  them  from  liie  inner  to 
the  outer  face,  so  that  there  was  no  passage  by  the  side 
of  a  tower,  but  through  the  midst  of  it  And  such 
nights  as  there  happen^  any  storm  of  rain,  they  used  to 
quit  the  battlements  of  the  wall,  and  to  watch  under  the 
towers,  as  being  not  £Eir  asunder,  and  covered  beside 
overhead.  Such  was  the  form  of  the  wail  wherein  the 
Feloponnesians  kept  their  watch. 

*^  The  Plataeans,  after  they  were  ready,  waiting  for  a 
tempestuous  night  of  wind  and  rain,  and  withal  moon- 
less, went  out  of  the  city,  and  were  conducted  by  those 
men  who  had  proposed  the  attempt.  And  first  they 
passed  the  ditch  that  was  about  the  town,  and  then  came 
up  close  to  tlie  wall  of  the  enemy,  who  through  the 
darkness  could  not  see  them  coming,  nor  hear  them  for 
the  clatter  of  the  stwm,  which  drowned  the  noise  of  their 
approach.  And  they  came  on  besides  at  a  good  distance 
one  from  the  other,  that  they  might  not  be  betrayed  by 
the  clashing  of  their  arms ;  and  were  but  lightly  armed, 
and  not  shod  but  on  the  left  foot,  for  the  more  steadiness 
in  the  mud.  They  came  thus  to  the  battlements  in  one 
of  the  spaces  between  tower  and  tower,  knowing  that 
there  was  now  no  watch  kept  there.  And  first  came  they 
that  carried  the  ladders,  and  placed  them  to  tibe  wall ; 
then  twelve  lightly  armed,  only  with  a  dagger  and  a 
breast-plate,  went  up,  led  by  Ammeas,  the  son  of  Corse- 
bus,  W710  was  the  first  that  mounted ;  and  after  him 
ascended  his  followers,  to  each  tower  six.  To  these 
succeeded  others  lightly  armed,  that  carried  the  darts, 
for  whom  they  that  came  after  carried  targets  at  their 
becks,  that  they  might  be  the  more  expedite  to  get  up, 
which  taints  they  were  to  deliver  to  them  when  they 
came  to  the  enemy.  At  length,  when  most  of  them  were 
ascended,  they  were  heard  by  the  watchmen  that  were 
in  the  towers  ;  for  one  of  the  Plataeans,  taking  bold  <^ 
the  battlemente,  threw  down  a  tUc,  wYk\(i\i  tasA^  ^wssv^R. 
ia  the  fall,  and  presently  there  "was  aa  «X«rHi,  «sv^  *^^ 
armjrran  to  the  wall,  for  in  the  dark  mx^  «X^tkv^  \itfigK 
tbey  knew  not  what  the  danger  was.     Aivd  l\v^  ^\^\S85 
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that  were  left  in  the  city  came  forth  withal,  and  assanhed 
the  wall  of  the  Peloponnesians  on  the  opposite  part  to 
that  where  their  men  went  over ;  so  that  they  were  all 
in  a  tumult  in  their  several  places,  and  not  any  (^  them 
that  watched  durst  stir  to  the  aid  of  the  rest,  nor  were 
able  to  conjecture  what  had  happened.  But  those  three 
hundred*  that  were  appointed  to  assist  the  watch  upon 
all  occasions  of  need,  went  without  the  wall,  and  made 
towards  the  place  of  the  clamour.  They  also  held  up 
the  iires  by  which  they  used  to  make  known  the 
approach  of  enemies,  towards  Thebes.  But  then  the 
rlatseans  likewise  held  out  many  other  fires  from  the 
wall  of  the  city,  which  for  that  purpose  they  had  before 
prepared,  to  confound  the  meaning  of  the  enemy's  signal- 
nres,  and  that  the  Thebans,  apprehending  the  matter 
otherwise  than  it  was,  might  forbear  to  send  help  tili 
their  men  were  over,  and  had  recovered  some  pUJce  of 
safety. 

'*  In  the  mean  time  those  Platseans,  which  having 
scaled  the  wall  first  and  slain  the  watch,  were  now 
masters  of  both  the  towers,  not  only  guarded  the  pa^ 
sages  by  standing  themselves  in  the  entries,  but  als* 
applying  ladders  from  the  wall  to  the  towers,  and  con- 
veying many  men  to  the  top,  kept  the  enemies  off  with 
shot  both  from  above  and  below.  In  the  mean  space  the 
greatest  number  of  them  having  reared  to  the  wall  manr 
ladders  at  once,  and  beaten  down  the  battlements,  passed 
quite  over  between  the  towers,  and  ever  as  any  of  them 
got  to  the  other  side,  they  stood  still  upon  the  brink  of 
the  ditch,  and  with  arrows  and  darts  kept  off  those  that 
came  along  the  wall  to  hmder  the  passage  of  their  com- 
panions. And  when  the  rest  were  over,  then  last  of  all, 
and  with  much  ado,  came  they  also  which  were  in  the 
two  towers  down  to  the  ditch.  And  by  this  time  the 
three  hundred,  that  were  to  assist  the  watch,  came  and 
set  upon  them,  and  had  lights  with  them ;  by  which 

^  '^  There  is  no  mention  of  these  three  hundred  where  the 
Bttthor  i^teth  the  laying  of  siege ;  but  it  must  be  under- 
slood. 
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means  the  Platseans  that  were  on  the  further  brink  of 
the  ditch  discerned   them  the  better  from  out  of   the 
dark,  and  aimed  their  arrows  and  darts  at  their  most 
disarmed  parts ;  for,  standing  in  the  dark,  the  light  of 
the  enemy  made  the  Plataeans  the  less  discernible  :  insiK 
much  as  the  last  of  them  passed  the  ditch  in  time,  thouglb 
with  difficulty  and  force ;  for  the  water  in  it  was  frozea. 
over,  though  not  so  hard  as  to  bear,  but  watery,  and  such, 
as  when  the  wmd  is  at  east  rather  than  at  north ;  and^ 
the  snow  which  fell  that  night,  together  with  so  great  a 
wind  as  there  was,  had  very  much  increased  the  water, 
which  they  waded  through,  with  scarce    their  heads  . 
above.    But  yet  the  greatness  of   the    storm  was  the 
principal  means  of  their  escape. 

"  From  the  ditch  the  Platseans  in  troop  took  the  way 
towards  Thebes,  leaving  on  the  right  hand  the  shrine  oi 
the  hero  Andix)crates,  both  for  that  they  supposed  k 
would  be  least  suspected  that  they  had  taken  the  road 
leading  to  their  enemies ;  and  also  because  they  saw  tbe 
Peloponnesians  with  their  lights  pursue  that  way,  which, 
by  Mount  CithsBron  and  the  Oakheads,  led  to  Athens ; 
and  for  six  or  seven  furlongs  the  Plataeans  followed  the 
road  to  Thebes ;  then  turning  off  they  took  that  towards 
the  mountain  leading  to  Erythrae  and  Hysiee,  and,  having 
gotten  the  hills,  escaped  through  to  Athens,  being  two 
hundred  and  twelve  persons  out  of  a  greater  number :  far 
some  of  them  returned  into  the  city  before  the  rest  went, 
over,  and  one  of  their  archers  was  taken  upon  the  ditch 
without.  And  so  the  Peloponnesians  gave  over  the  pur-i 
suit,  and  returned  to  their  places.  But  the  Plateeans 
that  were  within  the  city  knowing  nothing  of  the  event, 
.and  those  that  turned  back  having  told  them  that  not  a 
man  escaped,  as  soon  'as  it  was  day  sent  a  herald  to 
entreat  a  truce  for  the  taking  up  of  their  dead  bodies ; 
but  when  they  knew  the  truth,  they  gave  it  over.  And 
thus  these  men  of  Plataea  passed  through  the  fortification 
of  their  enemies,  and  were  saved."* 

A  bolder  and  more  fortunate  stroke  for  life  and  liberty 

♦  Thucyd.  iii.  21—24. 
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has  never  been  described.  How  deep  must  hate  bM  I  j 
the  mortification  of  those  whose  courage  fidled  "^  ^  I  f 
decisive  moment,  upon  learning  the  brilliant  soccearfl 
their  comrades'  attempt !  Dearly  did  they  pay  ftr  d»  |  ^ 
gracing  their  brave  resistance  by  a  single  momeatrf 
timidity.  Forced  at  last  by  famine  to  yield  up  the  ton 
which  the  besiegers  could  at  any  time  have  takea  If 
assault,  but  that  they  had  an  ulterior  object  in  wishing  ti 
obtain  it  by  surrender,  the  only  terms  thoy  could  oMB 
were,  that  they  should  surrender  themselves  and  U 
city  to  the  justice  of  Sparta,  so  that  none  but  the  gdtf 
should  be  punished.  Commissioners  were  sent  outli 
try  them.  The  only  question  asked  was  this:  Hadtli^ 
done  any  service  to  the  Lacedaemonians  or  their  allio  ii 
the  present  war  ?  The  PlattBans  rcaue.«ted  that  insttid 
of  merely  answering  this  C[uestion  tney  might  reply* 
length ;  and  having  obtained  it,  commissioned  tvf 
persons  to  plead  then*  cause.  They  sot  forth  tfce 
peculiarly  hard  situation  in  which  this  mode  of  trUfif 
such  it  could  be  called,  placed  them;  which,  setlkf 
aside  the  justice  of  their  cause,  required  them  to  pro- 
nounce their  own  certain  condemnation.  They  »• 
minded  the  hearers  of  their  services  in  the  Persian  iWi 
of  the  privileges  and  immunities  conferred  on  them  I9 
Fausanias  and  tlie  Greeks,  and  the  respect  due  to  tbcff 
territory,  as  the  repository  of  the  bones  of  those  wl» 
fell  in  the  great  battle  which  for  ever  relieyed  Groece 
from  the  fear  of  Persia.  They  ur^d,  that  when  they 
had  sought  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  protection  agaiiat 
Thebes,  the  Spartans  themselves  had  rejected  tbdr 
petition,  and  referred  them  to  Athens ;  they  suggested 
skilfully  the  high  reputation  of  the  Spartans  for  jirobitT, 
and  dwelt  on  the  disgrace  which  they  would  incur,  if,  in 
a  cause  of  such  imix)rtance,  they  should  commit  iniustiee. 
But  they  pleaded  in  vain :  the  character  which  they 
ascribed  to  the  Spartans,  if  ever  deserved,  was  now  de> 
served  no  longer,  and  their  fate  was  ])redeterniined.  Tlic 
question,  Had  they  done  any  good  to  the  Laeedoemonians? 
was  i'Oj)oatcd  to  them  one  by  one ;  and  as  it  cindd  not  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  XVie^  N^cxviV^  vi'vK  vcv  «^vccu- 
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km  to  the  number  of  200  Plataeans  and  twenty-five 

rsnians.  Nor  was  this  a  single  instance  of  barbarity, 
it  was  the  practice  of  the  Spartans  to  put  their 
-^ansoners  to  death,  even  the  crews  of  such  merchant 
'feps  as  they  captured ;  an  example  too  readily  followed 
•trjr  their  antagonists.  One,  and  but  one,  such  action 
wy  be  cited  in  modem  times,  the  massacre  of  the 
'I^kish  prisoners  at  Jaffa,  the  most  hateful,  and  save 
■  oae  perhaps  the  most  hated,  of  the  remorseless  actions  of 
'  Napoleon.  Yet  for  this  there  is  some  shadow  of  excuse, 
-luMirever  insufficient  to  justify  the  deed  to  modem  morals, 
in  the  broken  parole  of  those  who  were  put  to, death. 
To  the  Greeks  such  excuse  would  have  been  ample ;  nay, 
none  such  was  required.  Humanity  has  made  no  small 
progress,  even  in  the  midst  of  warfare.  The  town 
of  rlataea  was  levelled  with  the  ground  by  the  The- 
bans.* 

Similar  was  the  fate,  similar,  but  even  more  obstinate 
and  remarkable  was  the  resistance,  of  Numantia,  the  last 
ftronghold  of  those  gallant  and  generous  Celtiberians, 
who,  after  the  infamous  murder  of  Viriatus,  upheld  the 
liberties  of  Spain  against  Rome.  During  five  successive 
years,  six  Koman  officers  met  with  defeats,  more  or  less 
wgnal,  under  its  walls,  and  peace,  twice  ofiered  and 
concluded  by  the  unsuccessful  generals  to  retrieve  their 
nfety,  was  as  often  disowned  and  violated  by  the  un« 
blushing  perfidy  of  the  senate.  The  circumstances  of 
(me  of  these  treaties  are  so  creditable  to  the  barbarian 
Spaniards,  as  they  were  called  by  the  Romans,  that  we 
will  go  somewhat  out  of  the  way  to  relate  them.  « 

The  highest  estimate  of  the  Numantine  force  falls 
short  of  10,000  men.  C.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  con- 
sul A.u.  616  (B.C.  139\  succeeding  to  the  command 
of  30,000  men  employea  in  besieging  them,  found  his 
army  so  dispirited  by  a  long  train  of  reverses,  that  he 
'judged  it  best  to  retire  to  some  distance  from  the  town. 
He  intended  to  effect  this  secretly  by  a  night  march,  but 
the  besieged,  getting  notice  of  his  design,  fell  upon  the 

♦  Thncyd.  iii.  52,  G%. 
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Boman  rear,  killed  10,000,  it  is  said,  and  surrounded  the 
rest  in  such  a  manner  that  escape  was  hopeless.  Anxious 
only  for  peace  and  independence,  they  readily  accepted 
tiie  terms  offered  by  Mancinus  as  a  ransom  for  his  annj. 
What  these  were  does  not  appear,  but  they  were  sworn 
to  by  the  consul  and  chief  officers.  Mancinus,  on  the 
first  rumour  of  his  defeat,  was  recalled  to  Rome,  and 
deputies  from  Numantia  accompanied  him,  to  obtain  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  But  the  haughty  senate,  as 
once  before  in  the  celebrated  surrender  at  the  Caudine 
Forks,  refused  to  admit  terms  humiliating  to  the  dignity 
of  the  republic,  though  not  to  profit  by  the  release  of 
their  countrymen.  The  war  was  continued ;  but  to 
satisfy  their  notions  of  equity  Mancinus  was  given  up  to 
the  Numantines,  a  voluntary  testimony,  to  do  him 
justice,  to  his  own  good  faith  in  the  transaction.  Re- 
turning to  Spain  with  his  successor,  Furius,  he  was  led 
naked  to  the  waist,  his  hands  tied  behind  him,  to  the 
gates  of  Numantia.  But  the  Numantines  refused  to  take 
vengeance  on  an  innocent  man ;  saying,  that  the  breach 
of  the  public  faith  could  not  be  expiated  by  the  death  of 
one  person.  Let  the  senate  abide  by  the  treaty,  or 
deliver  up  those  who  have  escaped  under  the  shelter 
of  it. 

At  first  perfidy  did  not  seem  to  prosper.  Furius  and 
his  successor  Calpumius  Piso  made  no  more  progress 
than  their  predecessors,  and  so  high  grew  the  reputation 
of  the  besieged  for  valour,  that  no  one,  Florus  says,  over 
expected  to  see  the  back  of  a  Numantine.  At  last, 
▲.  u.  619,  the  Romans,  weary  of  the  war,  and  anxious 
above  all  things  to  bring  it  to  an  end,  re-elected  to  the 
office  of  consul  Scipio  ^milianus,  celebrated  as  the  final 
conqueror  and  destroyer  of  Ciulhage,  and  expressly 
assigned  Spain 'to  him  as  his  province,  instead  of  sufic:- 
ing  the  two  consuls  to  draw  lots  for  the  dioioe  of  pro- 
vinces, as  was  the  usual  course.  Scipio*s  first  care  was* 
to  restore  discipline  in  his  army,  which  he  found  cor- 
rupted by  luxury.  "With  t!lMaNA»ii'\wi  «i.\fiS3kwi  «11  the 
idle  and  profligate  foUoNf^n  ol  ^Cba  5^mv\  \iwsi'<^a«^>^ 
troops  mail  military  exwc\sea,  \Tv>a^^'sav\a  ^t.^>«^ 
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nd  fatigue,  and  when  he  thoueht  the  ancient  tone  of 
loman  discipline  was  restored,  led  them,  not  against  tho 
)rmidable  Numantines,  but  against  a  neighbouring 
eople.  Obtaining  a  trifling  advantage  over  a  party  of 
ic  former  who  had  attacked  his  forage!l*s,  he  refused  to 
rosecute  it,  thinking  it  enough  that  the  reputed  invin- 
ibility  of  the  Numantines  was  disproved.  On  this 
ccasion,  says  Plutarch,  the  Numantines  being  reproached 
n  their  return  to  the  city^  for  retiring  before  an  enemy 
i^hom  they  had  so  often  beaten,  replied,  *'  The  Romans 
light  indeed  be  the  same  sheep,  but  they  had  gotten  a 
ew  shepherd." 

In  the  ensuing  winter,  his  army  being  increased  to 
0,000  men,  Scipio  determined  to  invest  the  town.  Re- 
gardless of  the  disproportion  of  force,  the  besieged  often 
iflered  battle,  which  he  refused,  preferring  the  slow 
Fork  of  famine  to  encountering  the  desperation  of  veteran 
nd  approved  soldiers.  With  this  view  he  proceeded  to 
raw  lines  of  circumvallation  round  the  town ;  and  it  is 
aid  by  Appian,  that  he  was  the  first  general  who  ever 
3ok  that  method  of  reducing  a  place,  the  garrison  of 
^hich  did  not  decline  a  battle  in  the  open  field.  The 
3wn  was  about  three  miles  in  compass,  and  lay  on  the 
lope  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  the  river  Durius, 
ow  called  the  Douro.  Around  it  Scipio  traced  a 
ouble  ditch,  six  miles  in  circuit,  with  a  rampart  eight 
eet  thick  and  ten  feet  high,  not  including  a  parapet 
trengthencd  by  towers  at  intervals  of  125  feet.  The 
iver,  where  it  intersected  the  works,  was  eficctually 
locked  up  by  chains  and  booms.  The  besieged  often 
ndeavoured  to  check  the  progress  of  the  Romans,  but 
he  superiority  of  numbers,  aided  by  restored  discipline, 
ras  too  much  for  them. 

The  blockade  had  lasted  six  months,  and  the  Numan- 
ines  were  hard  pressed  by  famine,  before   they  con- 
escended  to  inquire  whether,  if  they  surrendered,  they 
rould  meet   with  honourable  treatment.      Kxv  >\wr5»\.- 
monal  surrender  was  required.    Ur^ed  esexv  \»  ^^^- 
>eratJon,    thejr  still  refuaed  J,o    cousigrv   l\ve\»s»<^^^"^  "^ 
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slavery  or  mutilation,  for  the  latter  often  was  the  fate  of 
those  whose  strengtii  and  valour  the  Romans  had  found 
reason  to  respect.  Rather  than  submit  to  such  a  fate, 
they  consumed  their  arms  and  efiects,  and  houses,  in  one 
general  conflagration,  and  dying  by  the  sword,  or  poison, 
or  fire,  left  the  victor  nothing  of  Numantia  to  adorn  bis 
triumph  but  the  name.* 

Suph  was  the  unworthy  fate  of  a  city  which  had 
spared  more  Roman  soldiers  than  itself  could  muster 
armed  men.  *^  Most  brave,"  says  the  historian,  '*and, 
in  my  opinion,  most  happy  in  its  very  misfortunes !  It 
asserted  faithfully  the  cause  of  its  allies ;  alone  it  resisted, 
for  how  long  a. time,  a  nation  armed  with  the  strensth 
of  the  whole  world."t  It  is  an  ea^  thing  to  write  me- 
torical  flourishes,  and  very  often  mischievous  as  well  as 
easy.  Had  Florus  ever  undergone  one  tithe  of  the 
su&rings  inflicted  on  the  miserable  ^umantines,  we 
might  possibly  not  have  heard  of  their  supreme  felicity. 
It  might  have  done  him  some  good  by  quickening  his 
moral  sense,  and  might  have  prevented  his  beginning  the 
next  chapter  with  the  assertion,  that  "  hitherto  the  Ro- 
man people  was  excellent,  pious,  holy.'*  Verily,  such 
history  as  this  is  a  profitable  study ! 

In  reading  of  such  sieges  as  these,  ;one  of  the  first 
things  which  strikes  a  reader  not  fkmiliar  with  ancient 
warfare,  is  the  extreme  rudeness  of  the  methods  cm- 

*  The  end  of  Numantia  is  rather  diflTerently  related  by 
Appion,  who  says,  that  after  being  reduced  to  such  extremity 
as  to  eat  human  flesh,  they  surrendered  at  discretion,  on^ 
were  sold  as  slaves;  Scipio  retaining  fifty  of  them  to  gract 
his  triumph.    The  desperate  resolution  of  the  Saguntines, 
also  a  Spanish  people,  confirms  the  probability  of  Floms's 
version.    Pressed  by  Hannibal,  the  elders  of  the  city  col- 
lected the  most  valuable  property,  both  public  and  private, 
into  a  pile,  which  they^  consumed  by  fire,  and  fbr  the  most 
Dart  threw  themselves  into  the  flames.    The  other  male  in- 
Jiabitants  slew  their  Vw«ft  voii  ODcCL^x«si>  vkx  %x<&  ^  their 
Jbouses,  and  perished  m  tiiem,  ot  e\»  ^^^^osi^xa  ^^  ^^>:a. 
f  FloruSf  li-  c.  18. 
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)yedj  and  the  yast  expense  of  time  and  labour;  yet, 
npared  with  earlier  times,  even  the  siege  of  Platsea  is 
no  extraordinary  duration.  Not  to  go  back  to  the  ten- 
ar  sieges  of  IVoy  and  Eira,  the  Messenians  in  Ithome 
Id  out  against  the  Spartans  during  nine  years ;  and,  in 
3  Peloponnesian  war  itself,  Potidaea  resisted  for  a  still 
iger  period  than  Platsea :  such  was  the  patience  of  a 
sieging  army  in  waiting  for  the  slow  operation  of 
nger,  or  for  some  fortunate  chance  which,  as  at  Eira, 
ght  give  possession  of  the  town  at  an  unguarded  mo- 
jnt.  Before  the  battering-ram  was  invented,  force 
iild  avail  little  against  solid  walls;  and  men  soon 
md  out,  with  Wamba,  in  Ivanhoe,  that  their  hands 
;re  little  fitted  to  make  mammocks  of  stone  and  mortar. 

well-conducted  escalade  might  succeed;  a  skilful 
■atagem  might  deceive  the  vigilance  of  the  garrison ; 

ingenious  general  might  devise  some  method  of  attack 
lich  should  render  walls  useless,  as  in  the  attempt  to 
m  out  the  Platseans,  and  might  derive  some  advantage 
>m  natural  fecilities,  or  even  from  natural  obstacles,  so 


BAttering-ram,  combined  with  tower,  from  T?ompeu,No\/\.  ^•?^- 


Moveable  towers,  from  Pompeii,  vol.  i.  p.  go. 

»™™Tnf  •''J"*J?"'-'^''*«^  '^  *™«t«l  in  into  the 
S  (,  ^7  ^*^^ ;  but  to  OTertlirow  orp^Z 
waJh  by  violence  y  as  commorii,  VN^>Tvd.  Vvw  «oww    But 

tna  wtmducUon  of  thcs  wm'wot\Le4^uiaXftfvaSi«WM."-s». 

toe  relative  strength  of  the  ViesiegMs  asv\  \»;ivt^,Vsi 
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w  walls  could  be  found  strong  enough  to  bear  the  re- 
lated application  of  ils  powerful  shocks.  Next  in 
iportance  to  the  ram  were  those  huge  moving  towers 
hich  overtopped  walls,  and  were  provided  with  draw- 
•idges,;by  means  of  which,  the  battlements  being  pre- 
ously  cleared  of  their  defenders  by  missile  weapons 
om  above,  a  body  of  troops  might  at  once  be  thrown 
jon  them. 

No  material  alteration  in  the  methods  of  attack  took 
lace  till  the  discovery  of  gunpowder  gave  force  enough 
►  projectiles  to  batter  down  the  strongest  walls,  without 
iposing  men  and  machinery  to  the  hazard  of  close 
jproach.  The  only  improvements  which  did  take  place 
3nsisted  in  supplying  means  by  which  the  assailants 
light  approach  with  less  danger  to  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
nd  there  apply  the  powerful  ram,  or,  in  some  instanceS| 
jsort  to  mining. 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks  we  may  notice,  very 
lortly,  two  of  the  most  remarkable  sieges  in  ancient  his- 
>ry,  those  of  Tyre  andSjn^cusC;  both  resolutely  sustained, 
oth  finally  successful,  both  carried  on  by  rich  and  pow- 
rful  nations  who  commanded  every  thing  that  the  best 
u\\  of  the  engineer,  or  the  labour  of  numbers,  could 
Sect.  The  first  was  undertaken  by  Alexander  soon  after 
le  battle  of  Issus,  b.c.  333.  From  past  ages  the 
'hcenicians  had  been  celebrated  among  Asiatics  lor  their 
laritime  skill,  and  Tjrre  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
'hcenician  cities.  Trusting  in  their  naval  strength  to 
bviate  blockade  and  famine,  and  in  the  height  of  their 
'alls  and  strength  of  their  situation  to  repel  violence, 
le  Tyrians  refused  admission  to  Alexander,  remaining 
lithful  to  their  engagements  with  Persia.  Too  weak  at 
ea  to  assault  the  walls  from  his  fleet,  Alexander  had  no 
esource  but  to  carry  out  a  mole  to  the  island.  Near  the 
rails  there  were  three  fathoms  of  water,  which  shoaled 
Tadually  to  the  shore.  The  mole  was  built  of  stone, 
-eaped  up,  we  may  suppose,  of  rough  uncemented  blaoiVA^ 
ike  the  Fhmouth  breakwater,  and  sXtciv^^av^^nCV^ 
f/Ies;  and  the  top  was  constructed  ervdreVy,  ot  ycv^'KsX, 
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of  wood.  At  first  it  proceeded  with  despatch,  but  more 
slowly  and  more  difficultly  as  it  approached  the  walk, 
from  which  the  besieged  annoyed  the  workmen  with 
missiles,  and,  at  the  same  time,  constantly  harassed  then 
from  the  sea.  To  protect  themselves  from  these  attacb 
the  Macedonians  built  on  the  verge  of  the  mole  two  high 
towers,  armed  with  engines,  and  covered  with  raw  hi<ks 
as  defence  against  darts  armed  with  fire.  These  the 
Tyriaus  destroyed  by  a  peculiarly  constructed  fire-ship. 
Having  filled  a  large  transport  with  dry  twigs  and  com- 
bustible matter,  they  fixed  two  masts  in  the  prow, 
heaped  faggots  high  around  them,  and  added  pitch,  suU 

?hur,  and  every  thing  that  was  proper  to  feed  the  flames, 
'o  each  mast  they  fastened  two  yard-arms,  from  the  ends 
of  which  two  cauldrons  were  suspended,  filled  with  com- 
bustibles. The  ballast  they  moved  entirely  to  the  stem, 
to  raise  her  head  as  high  out  of  the  water  as  possible. 
Thus  prepared,  they  took  advantage  of  a  favourable  wind 
to  run  her  up  on  the  mole,  and  set  fire  to  her,  the  crew 
escaping  by  swimming ;  and  both  mole  and  towers  were 
speedily  involved  in  the  conflagration.  Meanwhile  the 
Tyrians,  from  ships  and  boats,  assisted  in  the  ruin,  de- 
stroyed the  piles,  and  burnt  those  engines  which  would 
otherwise  have  escaped  the  flames.  The  work  therefore 
had  to  be  recommenced,  and  it  was^rebuilt  on  a  larger 
scale.* 

While  this  labour  was  proceeding,' Alexander's  fleet 
was  reinforced  in  consequence  of  the  submission  of  the 
Cypriots  and  Sidonians,  to  an  extent  which  enabled  him 
to  command  the  sea,  and  compelled  the  Tyrians  to  block 
up  the  mouths  of  their  harbours.  Numerous  mechanics 
were  employed  in  constructing  military  engines ;  some 
of  which  were  placed  on  board  the  largest  sliips  of  the 
fleet,  and  the  rest  were  mounted  on  the  mole.  The 
Tyrians,  still  to  have  the  advantage  of  height,  built 
wooden  towers  upon  their  walls  facing  the  moic.  This 
would  seem  scarcely  necessary  if  we  credit  Arrian's  as- 
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irtion,  that  the  city  wall  in  that  part  was  150  fieet 
igh  ;*  but  it  gives  us  a  scale  for  measuring  the  altitude 
!  Alexander's  towers,  which  we  may  assume,  from  this 
recaution,  to  have  been  as  great  or  greater.  On  the 
dc  to  the  sea  they  cast  fiery  darts  into  the  attacking 
lips,  and  showers  of  stones,  which  not  only  did  much 
arm  in  their  fall,  but  raised  a  bank  which  made  it  im- 
ossible  to  get  close  up  to  the  walls.  The  Macedonians 
lerefore  were  obliged  to  clear  away  these  impediments ; 
work  in  itself  of  difficulty  and  labour,  increased  by  the 
^solution  of  the  Tyrians,  who  openly,  by  sending  armed 
lips,  and  secretly,  by  means  of  divers,  cut  adrift  from 
leir  moorings  the  vessels  employed  on  this  service. 
*he  Macedonians  frustrated  this  method  of  defence  by 
sing  chuns  instead  of  cables  for  mooring,  and  succeeded 
t  last  in  clearing  away  the  bank,  and  getting  access  to 
le  wall.  On  the  north  side,  and  that  next  the  mole,  it 
3sisted  their  efforts  ;  but  a  breach  was  effected  on  the 
)uth  side  by  battering  from  the  ships,  and  an  assault 
•as  made,  but  without  success.  On  tne  third  day  after- 
ards,  the  breach  being  enlarged,  a  second  assault  was 
lade  under  Alexander  in  person,  and  the  town  was 
irried.  Eight  thousand  Tyrians  were  slain,  and  thirty 
lousand  persons,  natives  and  strangers,  are  said  to  have 
een  sold  for  slaves. 

*  Mr.  Rooke,  the  English  translator  of  Arrian,  observes, 
lat  **  the  number  here  must  needs  be  erroneous,  though  aQ 
le  copies  which  1  have  seen  have  it  the  same."  The  height 
srtainly  is  startling,  but  it  is  hazardous  to  conclude  that  it 
iQst  be  wrong.  Sot  to  rely  over-much  on  the  walls  of 
labylon,  whidi,  according  to  the  father  of  history,  were 
bout  350  feet  high,  the  battering  towers  described  by  Vitru- 
ius,  185  feet  in  height,  were  evidently  meant  to  cope  with 
>rtifications  as  gigaatic  in  height  as  those  here  described, 
jid  after  all,  the  city  being  built  on  an  abrupt  rock,  which 
light  perhaps  be  faced  with  masonry,  if  we  suppose  the 
•hole  height  from  the  sea  to  the  battlemente  to  \i«i  \a»MA;, 
lere  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  statement.     '^V^  ViXs^ 

ejgiit  of  the  forti£csLti<ms  of  Malta  frcmi  Vhft  wa^,  ^'^  '^^'^ 

eve,  is  not  much  leee. 
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The  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  siege  is  the  bat- 
tering in  breach  from  the  shipping,  which  would  seem  t 
most  unstable  base  for  the  cumbrous  and  weighty  engines 
which  must  have  been  used.  It  may  be  wished  that 
Arrian  had  been  more  explicit  on  this  subject,  but  he  has 
given  no  explanation  of  tne  means  employed.  Quintus 
Curtius  relates  far  greater  wonders,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  is  less  worthy  of  belief  than  the  plain  and 
unassuming  statement  of  Arrian,  which  we  have  fol- 
lowed. 

The  siege  of  Syracuse,  undertaken  by  the  Roroans 
under  command  of  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  b.c.  218, 
is  rendered  most  remarkable  by  the  interposition  of  the 
celebrated  geometrician  Archimedes.  Many  extraordi- 
nary stories  are  told  of  the  wonderful  things  done  by 
him,  which,  if  they  rested  only  on  the  authority  of  Plu- 
tarch, and  other  compilers  of  stories,  it  would  be  the 
natural  and  simple  course  to  r^ect ;  but  some  of  the 
most  singular  are  aflfirmed  by  rolybius,  almost  a  con- 
temporary, well  skilled  in  war,  and  of  undoubted  credit 
for  honesty  and  disceniment ;  and  one  point,  of  which 
Polybius  makes  no  mention,  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
practicable  by  modern  experiment.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  but  a  fragment  of  his  account  remains. 
■*■  Syracuse  was  divided  into  live  districts,  the  little 
island  of  Ortygia,  Acradina,  Tycha,  Ncapolis,  and 
EpipolsB.  Marcellus  directed  his  attack  against  Acra- 
dina, which  adjoined  the  sea,  with  filly  auinqucremes,  or 
vessels  with  five  banks  of  oars,  well  filled  with  soldiers 
armed  with  all  kinds  of  missile  weapons  to  clear  the 
walls.  He  had  also  eight  ships  fitted  out  in  a  peculiar 
way  with  machines  called  samhuccB,  from  some  fancied 
resemblance  to  a  harp.  They  were  thus  prepared  :  tMTO 
ships  were  lashed  together,  the  oars  being  taken  from 
the  two  adjoining  sides,  so  as  to  form,  as  it  were,  one 
large  double-keeled  vessel,  affording  a  broad  and  stable 
base.  A  ladder  was  then  made,  four  feet  broad,  of  the 
necessary  height,  protected  at  the  sides  and  above  with 
/jratings  and  hides,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  covered  way  to 
the  very  summit  of  the  w«lW*.    Iv.  "^^  ^^'^  «o  ^^laced. 
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bhe  foot  at  the  stern,  the  head  projecting  bcjrond  the 
prow,  that  it  could  be  raised  by  ropes  run  through  pul- 
leys at  the  mast-heads.  At  the  top  was  a  platform  large 
enough  to  contain  four  men,  with  high  sides  which  turned 
3n  hinges,  and  which  being  let  down  served  as  bridges 
to  connect  the  ladder  with  the  walls  of  the  besieged  town. 
At  the  request  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  Archi- 
medes had  in  past  years  constructed  a  great  number  of 
machines  for  casting  stones  and  darts ;  with  which  the 
walls  were  so  well  supplied,  that  the  Romans  were  de- 
feated in  every  attempt  to  approach :  Marcellus  ran  his 
ships  by  night  beneath  the  walls,  hoping  to  be  within  the 
range  of  these  destructive  engines.  Here,  however,  he 
was  antidpated,  for  Archimedes  had  hollowed  chambers 
in  the  walla  themselves,  with  narrow  openings,  like  the 
embrasures  of  a  Gothic  castle,  from  which  archery,  and 
the  smaller  sorts  of  missile  engines,  werc  directed  against 
the  Roman  ships  with  destructive  effect'.  Against  the 
sambucae  he  had  contrived  machines,  from  which  long 
beams  or  yards  projected,  when  in  use,  far  beyond  the 
walls.  These  were  heavily  weighted  with  stone  or 
metal  to  the  extent  of  not  less  than  ten  talents,  or  1250 
])Ounds.  A  rapid  circular  motion  being  then  ^ven  to 
the  beam  by  machinery  within  the  walls,  this  weighted 
lever  was  dashed  against  the  ladder  with  such  force  as 
generally  to  break  it,  while  the  ship  itself  was  exposed 
to  considerable  danger.  This  story  not  being  good 
enough  for  Plutarch,  he  has  told  us,  that  when  the  sam- 
buca  was  a  good  way  off  the  walls,  a  stone  ten  talents 
weight  was  thrown  into  it,  and  then  a  second,  and  third, 
which  destroyed  the  vessel ;  and  in  conseouence  consider- 
able ridicule  has  been  thrown  on  the  tale.  As  told  by 
Folybius  it  seems  little  open  to  objection.  Weights,  not 
of  ludf  a  ton,  but  several  tons,  are  constantly  to  be  seen 
on  our  whar&  suspended  on  cranes,  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  a  centre  of  motion.  Add  to  one  of  these 
the  machinery  requisite  to  give  a  rapid  circular  motion 
to  the  projecting  arm  thus  laden,  and  wo  have  the  en- 
gine of  Archimedes,   as  described  by  ro\y\i\\3&.    TXjkfe 
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geometridan  had  also  fitted  out  powerful  cranes,  with 
ooks  and  chains,  by  which  he  could  lifi  a  ship  almoit 
out  of  the  water.  When  it  was  raised  to  the  greatest 
practicable  height,  the  chain  was  slipped,  and  the  vessel 
usually  was  either  upset  by  the  fall,  or  plunged  ao  deep 
as  to  fill  with  water.  Marcellus  is  reported  to  have  ob- 
served (it  must  have  been  a  forced  joke),  that  Anii- 
medes  used  his  ships  for  cups  to  draw  water  in.  Finally 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  attack  by  sea.  Appiiis 
Claudius,  who  conducted  the  siege  by  land,  fared  no  bet- 
ter :  and  it  was  resolved  at  last  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
succeeding  by  force,  and  trust  to  the  slow  operation  of 
blockade.  "  Thus/'  says  Polybius,  "  one  man,  and  one 
art  rightly  prepared,*  is  for  some  matters  a  mighty  and 
a  wonderful  thing ;  for  the  Romans,  having  such  power 
by  land  and  sea,  teke  away  but  one  old  man  of  Syracine, 
might  have  expected  immediately  to  capture  the  dtr; 
but  while  Archimedes  was  there,  thev  dared  not  even'to 
attacJc  it  in  that  manner  against  which  he  was  capable  of 
defending  it." 

It  is  also  said  that  Archimedes  set  the  Roman  ships 
on  fire  by  means  of  burning  mirrors,  composed  of  a  com- 
bination of  plane  mirrors,  adjusted  so  as  to  reflect  all  the 
incident  rays  of  light  to  the  same  point.  The  possibility 
of  this  has  several  times  been  the  subject  of  mquiry  to 
modem  philosophers.  Kircher  took  so  much  interest  in 
the  subject,  that  he  went  to  Syracuse  expressly  to  inquire 
into  the  probable  position  of  Marcellus's  fleet,  and  be 
arrived  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  might  have  been  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  walls.  Buflbn's  experiments,  made 
as  well  as  those  of  Archimedes  with  a  combination  of 
plane  mirrors,  are  condusive  as  to  the  facility  of  setting 
tarred  fir  plank  on  flre  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  and  the  possibility  of  doing  it  at  considerably 
greater  distances.  Similar  planks,  and  even  more  com- 
bustible materials,  were  precisely  what  Archimedes  had  to 
deal  with.     He  is  said  to  have  operated  in  this  way  at  the 

*  ficdrrwf  i^pfio^fifpri  vphs  €yia  rwy  irpceyiiirw  fityd  rt 
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[stance  of  a  bow-shot,  in  which  there  may  verj  probably 
e  ezaggo^tion. 

The  sequel  of  the  siege  contains  no  matter  of  interest, 
yracuse  was  taken  by  surprise  through  the  negligence 
f  the  guard,  and  Archimedes  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
y  a  soldier,  as  he  was  deeply  intent  on  the  solution  of  a 
roblem. 
Lines  of  circumvallation  continued  long  to  be  the 
rincipal  means  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  reduc- 
ion  of  strong  places.  Even  the  inventive  genius  of 
Caesar  does  not  appear  to  have  devised  the  means  of  dis- 
ensing  with  this  tedious  and  most  laborious  process.  In 
is  Gallic  wars  he  had  frequent  recourse  to  it,  though 
he  Gallic  fortifications,  it  might  be  thought,  could  not  be 
•f  the  most  formidable  description ;  and  the  siege  of 
^lesia  furnishes  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of 
t  on  record.  The  town  stood  on  an  eminence,  sur- 
ounded  on  three  sides  by  hills  of  equal  height,  at  a 
loderate  distance:  in  front  extended  a  plain,  three 
liles  in  length.  Round  the  foot  of  this  eminence  he 
ug  a  trench,  twenty  feet  in  width ;  and  again,  at  an 
iterval  of  400  feet,  two  more,  of  which  the  inner  one 
fas  filled  with  water :  behind  them  he  built  a  rampart 
welve  feet  high,  crowned  with  battlements,  and 
trengthened  with  towers  at  intervals  of  eighty  feet ;  and , 
3ore  effectually  to  confine  the  besieged,  and  enable  a 
mailer  force  to  guard  the  works,  the  space  between 
hem  and  the  inner  ditch  was  filled  with  three  distinct 
ows  of  obstacles.  The  first  consisted  of  a  sort  of  abattis, 
oade  with  large  branches  of  trees,  with  the  ends  squared 
nd  sharpened,  set  firmly  in  the  earth  (cippi).  The 
lext  were  called  lilies  {liUa),  from  their  resemblance  to 
he  calix  of  that  flower,  with  its  upright  pistil :  these 
vere  circular  cup-shaped  cavities,  three  feet  deep,  with  a 
harpened  stake  in  the  centre,  projecting  about  four 
nches  above/ ground,  and  covered  over  with  brushwood 
o  deceive  assailants.  Still  nearer  tolVie  Xo^iiKvstLVwJfc.^ 
stimuii,  like  the  iScottish  calthrop^  oSXsxa  \ififc^m>^  ^'Sfc^N. 
igaJnst  the  English  cavalry)  were  8ca\.\«t^»  \a  \aRssw^» 
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the  feet  of  the  advancbg  eoemy.  The  whole  circuit  of 
these  works  was  fourteen  miles,  and  a  similar  aeries  pro- 
tected the  treopa  from  attack  from  withoat.* 
*  To  come  down  to  a  period  more  interesting  to  modern 
readers,  we  find,  in  the  aiiddle  ages,  the  same  principles 
of  operation  followed,  bat  in  a  nider  way,  »nce  neither 
men,  nor  money,  nor  science  were  so  abundant  among 
the  nations  who  established  kingdoms  on  the  ruins  of  the 
western  empire,  as  among  the  Komans ;  and,  moreover, 
the  turbulent  independence  of  a  feudal  army,  whoie 
term  of  service  was  usually  limited  to  a  certain  time,  was 
unfitted  for  the  severe  labour,  or  the  patient  and  con- 
tinued watching,  which  the  Rcnnan  legionaries  cheerfully 
underwent.  Still  sudi  skill  as  our  ancestors  of  the 
middle  ages  had  was  borrowed  from  the  Romans ;  they 
employed  the  same  species  of  machines,  towers,  rams, 
and  moveable  galleries  called  cats,  and  the  same  or  sinu- 
lar  projectile  engines,  mentioned  under  the  same  names 
of  catapultse,  onagri*  scorpiones,  &c.,  in  the  Latin  authon 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries ;  and  mangonels, 
trebuchets,  war-wolfs,  &c.  in  the  vernacular  tongue. 
The  first  defence  of  a  castle  or  city  was  usually  a  strong 
wooden  palisade  called  the  barriers ;  and  at  these  manv  d 
the  most  obstinate  contests  and  remarkable  feats  of  arms 
recorded  by  Froissart  and  other  chroniclers  of  the  timet 
took  place.  These  being  carried,  the  next  step  was  to 
level  the  ground,  drain  or  fill  up  the  ditch,  and  prepare 
for  bringing  up  the  battering-rams  or  towers,  or  scaling- 
ladders,  if  it  were  thought  fit  to  attempt  an  escalade. 
In  the  first  crusade  the  headlong  valour  of  the  Chris' 
tian  knights  endeavoured  in  vain  to  overieap  the  walls 
or  force  the  gates  of  Jerusalem :  time  was  required  to 
construct  two  moving  towers,  and  on  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  wood  the  fiction  of  the  enchanted  forest  of 
Armida,  in  Tasso's  poem,  is  founded.  The  leader  of 
^he  Genoese,  one  of  the  great  maritime  states  of  Italy, 
mus  the  architect. 
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This  man  begmme  with  wondroas  art  to  make 
Not  rammes,  not  migfatj  brakes,  sot  slings  alque. 
Wherewith  the  firm  and  solid  wails  to  slu^e, 
To  cast  a  dart,  or  throw  a  shaft  or  stone  j 
But,  framed  of  pines  and  firres,  did  undertake 
To  build  a  forteresse  huge,  to  which  was  none 
Yet  ever  like,  whereof  he  clothed  the  sides 
Against  the  balles  of  fire  with  raw  bulls'  hides. 

In  mortisses  and  sockets  framed  jnst 

The  beames,  the  studdes,  and  punchions  jojned  he  fast ', 

To  beat  the  dties  wall,  beneath  forth  bnrst 

A  ram  with  homed  front;  about  her  wast 

A  bridge  the  engine  from  her  side  out  thrust. 

Which  on  the  wall,  when  need  required,  she  cast ; 
And  on  her  top  a  turret  small  up  stood. 
Strong,  surely  armed,  and  builded  of  like  wood. 

Set  on  a  hundred  wheels,  the  rolling  masse 
On  the  smooth  lands  went  nimbly  up  and  downe, 
Though  full  of  armes,  and  armed  men  it  was, 
Yet  with  small  pains  it  ran  as  it  had  flowne; 
Wondered  the  camp  so  quick  to  see  it  passe, 
They  praised  the  workmen,  and  their  skill  unknowne ; 
And  on  that  day  two  towres  they  builded  more, 
Like  that  which  sweet  Clorinda  burnt  before.* 


The  archers  shotte  their  arrowes  sharpe  and  keene. 
Dipt  in  the  bitter  juyce  of  poyson  strong; 
The  shady  face  of  heaven  was  scantly  seen. 
Hid  with  the  cloud  of  shafts  and  quarries  loug; 
Yet  weapons  sharp  with  greater  fury  beene 
Cast  from  the  towres  the  Pagan  troops  among ; 
For  thence  flew  stones,  and  clifts  of  marble  rocks. 
Trees  shod  with  iron,  timber,  logs,  and  blocks. 

A  thunderbolt  seemed  every  stone ;  it  brake 
His  limmes  and  armour  so  on  whom  it  light. 
That  life  and  soule  it  did  not  only  take. 
But  all  his  face  and  shape  disfigured  quight: 

♦  Fairfax's  Tasso,  xriii.  4a-5. 
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The  lances  staid  not  in  the  wounds  they  make. 
But  through  H^  gored  body  tooke  their  flight 
From  side  to  mde;  through  flesh,  through  skin  and  node 
They  flew,  and  flying  left  sadde  death  behinde. 

But  yet  not  all  this  ibrce  and  fury  droTe 

The  Pagan  people  to  forsake  the  walle,  " 

But  to  revenge  these  deadly  blowes  they  strove 

With  darts  that  flie,  with  sttmes  and  trees  that  fiill ; 

For  need  so  cowards  oft  ooorageons  prove. 

For  liberty  they  fight,  fl>r  life,  for  aU,  _ 

And  oft  with  arrows,  shafts,  and  stones  that  flie,; 

Give  bitter  answer  to  a  sharp  rej[die. 

This  while  the  fierce  assfdlants  never  cease. 
But  sternly  still  maintaine  a  threefold  charge. 
And  'gainst  the  cloud  of  shafts  draw  nigh  at  ease,      .,^ 
Under  a  pentise  made  of  many  a  targe ; 
The  armed  towres  close  to  the  bulwarks  prease. 
And  strive  to  gra{)ple  with  the  battled  mar^ 
And  launch  their  bridges  out;  mean  while  below 
With  iron  fronts,  the  rammes  the  walls  down  throwe.  ' 

(68—71.) 

Rinaldo,  according  to  the  romancer,  raises  a  ladder, 
and  scales  the  walls  single-handed ;  but  Godirey  of 
Bouillon,  who  is  present  in  one  of  the  towers,  finds 
greater  obstacles : — 

For  there  not  man  with  man,  nor  knight  with,  knight 
Contend,  but  engines  there  with  engines  fight. 

For  in  that  place  the  Paynims  reared  a  post 
Which  late  had  served  some  gallant  ship  for  mast. 
And  over  it  another  beam  they  crost, 
Pointed  with  iron  sharpe,  to  it  made  fiist  j^ 

With  ropes,  which  as  men  would  the  dormant  tost 
Now  in,  now  out,  now  backe,  now  finward  cast ; 
^  In  his  swift  pidlies  oft  the  men  withdrew 
The  tree,  and  oft  tiie  riding  balke  forth  threw.  ] 

The  mighty  beame  re^otlVAe^  t/&.\BA'^^sw«fe, 
And  wiSi  such  fbrcc  the  cn|^  *T^J^^^^«,, 
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{at  yet,  'gainst  eyery  hap  whence  mischief  grows 
'repared,  the  piece  ('eainst  such  extremes  made  fit), 
Lanched  forth  two  sithes,  sharpe,  catting,  long,  and  broade. 
And  cut  the  ropes,  whereon  the  engine  roade. 

lS  an  old  rocke,  which  age,  or  stormy  winde 
?eares  from  some  craggy  hill,  or  moantaine  steepe, 
>oth  breake,  doth  braise,  and  into  dast  doth  grinde 
Voods,  houses,  hamlets,  herds,  and  folds  of  sheep; 
)0  fell  the  beame,  and  down  with  it  all  kinde 
3f  arms,  of  weapons,  and  of  men  did  sweep. 
Wherewith  the  towers  once  or  twice  did  shake, 
Trembled  the  walls,  the  hills  and  mountains  qoake.' 

(80,  81,  82.) 

The  Turks  attempt  to  bum  the  tower  with  wildfire, 
[)ut  are  prevented  by  a  providential  tempest,  and  it 
ipproaches  so  close  that  the  besiegers  throw  their  draw- 
jridge  on  the  walls.  The  courage  of  Grodfrey  was  ani- 
nated  by  a  divine  vision  of  all  those  princes  who  had 
3een  slain  in  the  sacred  war,  bearing  arms  in  behalf  of 
;he  crusaders. 

And  on  the  bridge  he  stept,  but  there  was  staid 

Bt  Soliman,  who  entrance  all  denied ; 

That  narrow  tree  to  vutue  great  was  made 

The  field,  as  in  few  blowes  right  soon  was  tried. 

Here  will  I  give  my  life  for  Sion's  aid. 

Here  will  I  end  my  days,  the  Soldan  cried ; 
Behind  me  cut,  or  breake  this  bridge,  that  I 
May  kill  a  thousand  Christians  first,  then  die. 

But  thither  fierce  Binaldo  threatening  went. 

And  at  his  sight  fled  all  the  Soldan's  traine ; 

What  shall  I  do?  if  here  my  life  be  ^lent, 

I  ^nd  and  spill  (quoth  he)  my  blood  in  vaine ; 

With  that  his  steps  from  Godfrey  back  he  bent. 

And  to  him  let  the  passage  free  remained 
Who  threatening  followed  as  the  Soldan  fled. 
And  on  the  walls  the  purple  crown  dispred ; . 

About  his  head  he  toet,  he  turned,  he  cast 
That  glorious  ensiai  with  a  thousand  twVD»&\ 
Thereon  the  wind  breathes  with  lua  *wee\«aX\AasX— 
TbereoB  with  golden  rays  glad  Ph^\A  a^bmea « 
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Karth  laaghs  for  joy,  the  streames  fbrbeare  their  hast. 
Floods  clap  their  hands,  on  mountains  dance  the  pnes ; 
And  Sion's  towres  and  sacred  temples  smile 
For  their  deliv'rance  from  that  bondage  vile. 

(xviii.  98—100.) 

We  originally  meant  onlv  to  introduce  Tasso's  de- 
scription of  the  towers,  and  have  been  led  on  to  protract 
the  quotation  to  far  ereatcr  length,  from  findmg  no: 
only  so  lively,  but  there  is  all  reason  to  believe  so 
accurate,  a  description,  making  allowance  for  a  little 
iwetical  exaggeration,  of  the  mode  of  combat  then  in  use. 
The  poet  has  at  least  the  merit  of  being  true  to  the  facts 
related  by  the  historians.  Two  towers  were  constructed. 
one  of  which,  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Raymond,  Count 
of  Toulouse,  was  burnt  by  the  besieged;  the  other, 
iiirccted  by  Godfrey  in  person,  was  brought  safely  up  to 
the  walls.  Large  beams  were  applied  to  prevent  its 
close  approach,  as  described  by  the  poet,  and  these  being 
cut  away,  wore  taken  possession  of,  and  proved  vm 
serviceable  to  the  crusaders.  The  walls  were  cleared, 
not  only  by  archery,  but  by  a  much  less  warlike  and 
romantic  device.  1  he  wind  blowing  into  the  town,  the 
assailants  set  on  fire  a  mattress  stuffed  with  silk  (culcitmm 
Ixymhyce  plcnam),  and  liags  of  straw,  so  that  "  they  who 
were  appointed  to  defend  the  wall,  unable  to  ojien  eyes 
or  mouth,  besotted  and  bewildered  with  the  eddies  of  the 
smoky  darkness,  deserted  their  post.  Which  being 
known,  the  general  with  all  haste  commanded  the  beams 
which  they  had  captured  from  the  enemy  to  be  brought 
up,  and  one  end  resting  on  the  machine,  the  other  on 
the  wall,  he  ordered  the  moveable  side  of  the  tower  to 
be  let  down  ;  which  being  8upT)orted  on  them,  ser\-ed  in 
the  place  of  a  bridge  of  suitable  strength."*  This,  it 
must  be  confessed,  is  a  less  romantic  way  of  gaining 
entrance  than  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  Solyman  :  but 
it  is  tme,  for  tbcvalowr  aud\icrsonal  prowess  of  Godfrey 
of  BouiWon  were  nnft>rr\wiaaeA,  wcv^^^^>a^^  ttjiMKi».ii 
suspect  that  flatteiing  \\\AorLMv*V««c  V^TNt£t\5A.^^Vai^ 
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that  Godfrey,  noblest  of  the  crossed  chiefs  in  character 
as  in  station,  was  the  third  man  to  enter  that  holy  city, 
for  the  delivery  of  which  he  longed  so  ardently,  and  had 
sacrificed  so  much.  Two  brothers  named  Letold  and 
Engelbert,  otherwise  unknown  to  fame,  were  the  iirat 
who  won  their  way  to  these  contested  walls. 

For  reasons  above  given  the  strong  fortresses  of  feudal 
pride  were  more  frequently  carried  by  a  sudden  and 
vigorous  attack,  than  by  the  tedious  and  expensive  pro- 
cess of  regular  siege.  Of  such  attacks  some  remark- 
able instances  occur  in  the  wars  between  England  and 
Scotland,  which  at  some  future  period  we  may  perhaps 
notice ;  at  present  it  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  quote 
irom  the  graphic  pages  of  Froissart  this  short  passage, 
which  is  so  completely  ancient  in  character  that  change 
the  names  and  it  might  pass  for  the  act  of  a  Roman 
aimy : — 

"The  Englysshemen,  that  had  Iven  long  before  the 
Ryoll"*  more  than  nyne  weekes,  had  made  in  the  mean 
space  two  belfroys  of  grete  tymbre,  with  four  stages, 
every  belfroy  upon  foure  grete  whelys,  and  the  sydes 
toward  the  towne  were  covered  with  cure  boly,t  to 
defend  them  fro  fyre  and  fro  shotte;  and  into  every 
stage  there  were  pojrnted  a  C  archers ;  by  strength  of 
men  these  two  belfroys  were  brought  to  the  walles  of 
the  towne,  for  they  had  so  filled  the  dykes,  that  they 
might  well  be  brought  just  to  the  walles ;  the  archers  in 
these  stages  shotte  so  huUy  togyder,  that  none  durst  apere 
at  then*  defence,  without  they  were  well  pavysshed,J  and 
between  these  two  belfroys  there  were  a  CC  men  with  pic- 
axes  to  mine  the  walles,  and  so  they  brake  through  the 
walles.  *  *  *  When  sir  Agous  de  Han,  who  was  captain 
within,  knewe  that  the  people  of  the  towne  wolde  yelde 


*  La  R€ole,  a  town  in  Gascony. 

t  Boiled  leather,  **  cuir  boulu." 

X  Pavisses  were  large  shields  or  defences  made  of  plank, 
&c.,  which  archers  and  others  bore  before  them,  or  fixed  in 
the  earth,  that  they  might  shoot,  mine,  &e.,  *va  'i^x^A.'aX  ^^-H^t 
/jxfm  the  shot  of  the  garrison. 
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up,  he  went  into  the  casteU  with  his  oompanye  of  sood- 
yers,  and  whyle  they  of  the  towne  were  entretyng  be 
conveyed  out  of  the  towne  gret  quantyte  of  wyne  and 
other  provisyoD,  and  then  closed  the  castell  gates,  and 
sayd  how  he  wolde  not  yeld  up  so  sone.  Then  the  crie 
(of  Derby)  entred  into  the  towne  and  layde  siege  round 
about  the  castell  as  nere  as  he  mighte,  and  rered  up  all 
his  engynes,  the  which  caste  nyght  and  day  agaynst  the 
walles,  but  they  dyd  lytell  hurt,  the  walles  were  so 
strong  of  harde  stone ;  it  was  sayd  that  of  olde  tyme  H 
had  been  wrought  by  the  handes  of  the  Sarasyns,  whe 
made  their  warkes  so  strongly  that  ther  is  none  sock 
now  a  dayes.  When  the  erle  sawe  that  he  colde  do  no 
good  with  his  engvnes,  he  caused  theym  to  cease ;  tbes 
he  called  to  hym  his  myners,  to  thyntent  that  theyshold 
make  a  myne  under  alle  the  walles,  the  whiche  was  oat 
sone  made."* 

In  the  time  of  Froissart  the  invention  of  gunpowder 
had  already  begun  to  work  a  change  in  the  art  of  war: 
still,  then  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  the  imperfection 
of  the  artillery  in  use  rendered  them  of  little  real  aer- 
vice.f  Usually  of  immense  and  unwieldy  size  and 
weight,  the  difficulty  of  transporting  them  from  place  to 
place  was  extreme,  and  they  could  not  be  fired  more 
than  three  or  four  times  in  the  day,  at  great  expense  and 
with  uncertain  execution.  £ven  so  late  as  the  uege  of 
Magdeburg,  in  1631,  it  is  said  that  1550  cannon  shots 
were  fired  against  one  wall  with  but  little  effect.  Bst 
as  the  art  of  gunnery  advanced,  the  battering  train  was 
found  to  be  an  overmatch  for  the  strongest  fortresses  that 
had  yet  been  constructed,  and  a  new  system  of  fortifi- 
cation came  gradually  into  use.  Low  bastions  and  car- 
tains  took  place  of  the  lofty  towers  and  walls  of  former 
ciistics  ;  and  still  the  advantage  is  so  entirely  transferred 
from  the  besieged  to  the  besiegers,  that  the  termination 

[    *  Lord  Bemers*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  109. 

t  One  of  these  old  guns,  of  remarkable  sixe,  made  of  ban 
of  liammered  iron  hooped  tAsiether,  is  to  be  seen  in  Edin- 
burgh  Castle,  and  is  called  wL«o&  ^^%. 
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a  siege  pursued  according  to  the  rules  of  art  is 
uced  almost  to  certainty  as  to  the  time  and  method 
ts  issue.  This  has  diminished  the  interest  of  modem 
^cs,  by  making  ultimate  capture  almost  a  certainty, 
.  rendering  it  the  interest  of  the  garrison  rather  to 
cc  terms  while  they  have  something  to  give  up,  than 
lold  out  to  those  extremes  of  difficulty  and  distress, 
which  ancient  history  abounds  in  striking  examples. 
has  also  rendered  both  the  attack  and  defence  matters 
re  of  combination  and  science,  and  less  of  individual 
lantry.  There  is,  however,  one  war  in  the  transition 
^e,  as  it  were,  from  ancient  to  modem  tactics,  distin- 
shed  especially  by  the  number  and  length  of  its 
ges,  and  by  the  constancy  and  desperate  valour  shown 
the  beleaguered  party  in  every  instance.  Even  were 
indifferent  to  the  parties,  the  narrations  would  in 
^mselves  be  deeply  interesting,  but  the  nobleness  of 
tir  cause  renders  the  sufferings  of  the  brave  defenders 
ibly  affecting — ^their  triumphs  doubly  glorious.  The 
der  will  readily  conclude  that  we  refer  to  the  despe- 
3  struggle  of  the  Netherlands  for  civil  and  religious 
?rty  against  the  mighty  despotism  of  Spain.  Three 
ares  which  occurred  in  this  war  are  especially  worthy 
the  reader's  attention,  those  of  Leyden,  Haarlem,  and 
tend.  That  of  Leyden  has  been  already  noticed  in 
!  first  volume;  and  after  some  hesitation  we  have 
acted  the  siegpe  of  Ostend  for  relation  here,  as  being 
re  full  of  incident,  not  of  interest,  than  that  of  Haar- 
1.  We  give  it  from  the  contemporary  historian, 
ntivoglio : — 

*  We  will  now  come  to  the  siege  of  Ostend,  which, 
ing  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  this  our  age,  doth 
rtainly  challenge,  that,  as  much  brevity  and  diligence 
may  be  being  joyned  together,  it  be  duly  considered 
i  represented  with  all  clearness.  It  was  above  three 
irs  before  it  was  brought  to  an  end  ;  and  it  was  almost 
uncertain  at  the  last  dav  as  at  the  first  to  which  side 
3  victory  did  incline.  The  besieged  never  wanted  fresh 
!Cours  by  sea,  nor  did  the  besiegers  at  any  t\m^  c«d&^ 
vancin^  bjr  land.    Infinite  were  the  balten^^  V!!gl^ 
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assaults  infinite ;  so  many  were  the  mines,  and  so  obsti- 
nate the  counter-mines,  as  it  may  be  almost  affirmed  as 
much  work  was  done  under  ground  as  above  grooiuL 
New  names  were  to  be  found  for  new  engines.  There 
was  a  perpetual  dispute  between  the  sea  and  land  :  the 
works  on  the  latter  could  not  operate  so  much  as  the 
mines  made  by  the  former  did  destroy.  Great  store  of 
blood  ran  every  where,  and  men  were  readier  to  lose 
it  than  to  preserve  it,  till  such  time  as  the  besieged 
wanting  ground,  and  rather  what  to  defend  than  defence, 
they  were  at  last  forced  to  forego  that  little  spot  of 
ground  which  was  left  them,  and  to  yield. 

*^  Ostend  stands  upon  the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  midst 
of  a  marish  ground,  and  of  divers  channels  which  come 
from  the  continent;  but  it  is  chiefly  environed  almost 
on  all  sides  by  two  of  the  greatest  of  them,*  by  which 
the  sea  enters  into  the  land,  and  grows  so  high  when  it 
is  full  sea,  as  you  would  rather  think  the  town  were 
buried  than  situated  in  the  sea.  In  former  times  it  was 
an  open  place,  and  served  rather  for  a  habitation  for 
shepheards  than  for  soldiers.  But  the  importancy  of 
the  seat  being  afterwards  considered,  the  houses  were 
inclosed  with  a  platform  instead  of  a  wall,  and  from  time 
to  time  the  line  was  so  flank  round  about  it,  as  it  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  all  the  province  of 
Flanders.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  called  the 
old  town  and  the  new.  The  former,  which  is  the  lesser, 
stands  towards  the  sea;  the  latter  and.  greater  lies 
towards  the  land.  The  old  town  is  fenced  from  the 
fury  of  the  sea  by  great  piles  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  joined  together  for  the  defence  of  that  part, 
and  there  the  waves  sufficiently  supply  the  part  of  a 
ditch.  The  channels  may  be  said  to  do  the  like  on  the 
sides;  and,  especially  at  full  sea,  of  channels  they 
become  havens,  being  then  capable  of  any  kind  of 
vessels,  and  by  them  at  all  times  the  middle  size  of  barks 
enter  into  the  ditches,  and  itom  ^^i  ^\\fcVv^  m  diverse 
pans  into  the  town  it5o\£-,  to  Vioot,  Nn^Csi  V^'a  ^vsJl^^S^c- 

*  See  the  medal  at  t\ie^^o?^i^^\*«^x«T. 
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iked  line  on  the  outside  of  the  ditch,  towards  the  land 
e  is  a  strada  coperta  raised,  which  is  so  well  furnished 
:h  new  flanks,  and  with  a  new  ditch,  as  this  outward 
tification  doth  hardly  givo  way  to  any  of  the  inward 
;s.  The  town  is  but  of  a  small  compass,  and  is 
lobled  rather  by  its  situation  and  fortifications  than  by 
yr  splendour  either  of  inhabitants  or  houses.  The 
lited  Provinces  caused  it  to  be  very  careiully  kept  at 
is  time,  wherefore  it  was  largely  provided  of  men, 
illery,  ammunition,  and  of  whatsoever  else  was  neces* 
y  for  the  defence  thereof.  In  this  condition  was  the 
vn  when  the  Archduke  resolved  to  sit  down  before  it." 
On  the  east  of  the  town  there  was  a  detached  fort 
lied  St.  Alberto,  on  the  west  another  called  Bredene, 
th  which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  garrison.  These 
;re  occupied  by  the  besieging  army,  w  hich  proceeded 

surround  Ostend  on  the  landward  with  a  chain  of 
wks,  not  without  sharp  fighting,  for  the  governor.  Sir 
aneis  Vere,  had  raised  redoubts  in  front  of  hb  fortifi* 
.ions,    and    hotly  contested   every    inch  of  ground. 

seemed  also  necessary  to  cut  ofi^  the  communication 
th  the  sea,  and  with  this  view  a  bank  was  run  out  on 
i  eastern  side  from  St.  Alberto  to  prevent  barks  from 
tering  by  the  channel  on  that  Quarter.  But  it  was  also 
pedient  to  block  up  the  channel  on  the  side  of  Bredene, 
d  in  doing  this  greater  difficulties  were  to  bo  overcome. 
The  siege  began  in  the  summer  of  1601,  and  the 
tumn  had  been  consumed  in  these  works,  when, 
wards  the  end  of  December,  a  terrible  storm  at  sea  so 
attered  the  town,  that  the  inhabitants,  despairing  to 
sist  an  assault,  began  to  parley  ;  but  their  spirits  were 
cruited,  and  the  negotiations  broken  off  by  a  seasonable 
enforcement  both  of  men  and  all  manner  of  provisions, 
he  Archduke,  being  thus  deluded  of  his  hopes,  ^ave 
der  that  a  battery  should  be  raised  on  the  side  oi  St. 
Iberto,  which  played  so  furiously  upon  the  sea  bulwark, 
at  a  practicable  breach  was  soon  made,  and  an  assault 
■deroa.  To  divert  the  enemy,  directions  were  given 
At  Count  Bucquoy,  who  commanded  ^X.  ^x^'cwt^ 
louJd  pass  the-  channel  there,  and  feW  m^\ft&  ififctk  «sa. 
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the  wall  where  it  was  beaten  down,  *and  that  upon  the 
land  side  there  should  be  alarms  given  every  where. 
'*  When  they  came  to  the  assault  the  assailants  behaved 
themselves  gallantly,  and  used  all  means  to  get  upon  the 
wall ;  and  though  many  of  them  fell  down  dead  and 
wounded,  and  that  the  horror  of  night,  which  already 
came  on,  made  their  dangers  the  more  terrible,  yet  did 
it  serve  rather  to  set  the  Catholics  on  fire,  than  to  make 
them  cool  in  their  fight.  But  there  appeared  no  less 
resoluteness  of  resistance  in  those  within :  for  opposing 
themselves  valiantly  on  all  sides,  and  being  very  well 
able  to  do  it,  as  having  so  many  men,  and  such  store  of 
all  other  provisions,  they  stoutly  did  defend  themselves 
on  all  sides.  Upon  the  coming  on  of  night  they  had  set 
up  many  lights  in  divers  parts  of  the  town,  whereby  they 
the  better  maintained  the  places  assigned  to  them,  did 
with  more  security  hit  those  that  assailed  them,  and 
came  the  better  to  where  their  help  was  required.  They 
also  soon  discerned  that  they  were  all  false  alarms  thtt 
were  |^ven  without,  and  that  the  true  assault  was  made 
only  m  one  place.  To  this  was  added,  that  Count 
Bucquoy,  not  finding  the  water  of  the  aforesaid  channel 
.-so  low  as  he  believed,  he  could  by  no  means  pass  over 
them.  Yet  the  Catholics  did  for  a  long  time  continae 
their  assault,  but  the  defendants*  advantages  still  in- 
creasing, the  assailants  were  at  last  forced  to  give  over 
with  great  loss ;  for  there  were  above  six  hundred  slain 
and  wounded.  Nor  did  those  within  let  slip  the  occ*> 
sion  of  prejudicing  yet  more  the  Catholics  as  they 
retreated:  for  plucking  up  some  of  their  sluices,  by 
which  they  both  received  the  sea- water  into  their  ditdies 
and  let  it  out  again,  they  turned  the  water  with  such 
violence  into  the  channel,  which  the  Catholics  bad 
passed  over  before  they  came  to  the  assault,  and  which 
they  were  to  pass  over  again  in  their  retreat,  as  many  of 
jtbem  were  unfortunately  drowned." 
The  yess  1602  set  lu  Vix^i  «vwi\l  %«^^t^  ^d  that  the 
Archduke  wa«  advised  to  abau^oii  \iaa  %\^^.  ^^iKi^\& 
would  not  be  persuaded  thereto,  t)DAii^^  xJ^w^^vxiii^^^ 
oour  md  bia  6wn  engaged  m  VVs  wxc«««*-   ^^^t\«^ 
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1  to  1)0  raised  in  the  quarter  of  J 

coiniimnd  tho  town  as  much  as  \] 

dors  tiiut  i}uc(|uov  should  ad-  'i 

'cd,  tlio  great  bank  which  was  .f"; 

hannel  of  Hre<leno.     Ilavintr  i* 

•tired  to  (Jhent,  and  left  the  ^[ 

yaa,  in  coniniand  of  the  siepo,  •-■ 
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siegers  do  any  thing  which  cost  not  much  labour  and 
blcKKl.  The  platform  was  made  chiefly  of  bavins  and 
other  wood,  and  the  great  dyke  was  composed  of  the 
like  materials.  Two  furious  batteries  were  thereforo 
levelled  from  the  town,  with  artificial  fire-balls  againit 
these  two  works,  to  set  them  on  fire,  and  indamage 
them  by  that  means.  Nor  did  they  fail  in  their  deaign: 
for  by  long  battery  they  at  last  took  fire,  and  were 
thereby  so  torn  and  spoiled,  as  it  cost  much  time  and  the 
death  of  many  men  to  remake  them.  Nor  was  the  ene- 
mies' loss  less  either  in  number  or  quality. 

*^  Pompcio  Torgone,  a  famous  engineer,  was  at  tlus 
time  come  from  Italy  to  Flanders,  drawn  thither  by  the 
fame  of  this  siege.  He  had  a  very  ready  wit,  which 
made  him  apt  for  inventions  in  his  calling ;  but  haviac 
never  till  then  passed  from  the  theory  to  the  practiw 
part  in  military  afi'airs,  it  was  soon  seen  that  many  of  his 
imaginations  did  not,  upon  trial,  prove  such  as  in  appear- 
ance they  promised  to  be.  He  began  to  build  a  caide 
of  wood  upon  boats  fastened  together.  The  cattle  wv 
round,  high,  and  large  proportionably.  On  the  top 
thereof  it  was  capable  of  six  great  pieces  of  artillery  oo 
one  side,  and  on  the  other  side  there  was  place  enough 
for  those  soldiers  who  were  to  attend  them.  Toigone 
intended  to  bring  tliis  machine  into  the  mouth  of  the 
channel,  and  to  firm  it  there,  where  succour  was  bruught 
into  Ostend,  hoping  hereby  to  keep  the  town  from  relief. 
But  this  could  not  so  soon  be  done,  but  that  it  was  pie- 
ceded  by  the  other  work  of  drawing  the  great  dyke  to 
the  same  channel,  whereupon  to  raise  afterwards  a  fort, 
by  which  that  passage  might  be  so  much  the  more  im- 
peded. To  accelerate  this  work  likewise,  Toi*gooe  be- 
thought himself  of  other  engines,  by  which  that  so  great 
quantity  of  materials,  whereof  the  dyke  was  made,  might 
the  more  easily  be  brought  to  employment.  The  sud 
materials  being  put  together  in  manner  as  they  ought  tit 
be,  he  put  a  o&TtBiu  ivurnVKix  ^^  VVlile  barrels  under  the 
hollow  of  the  muidle  \\i«co^,«iAwv^«i»s3^^,\sp|^\Mfc, 
at  full  sea  the  engVuea  «LoaX»i>  m^  hj^x^  ^xsetrwAa. 
•roughtTv  cranes  to  V>?u  v^WY.  x>..  ^^>-  -  x>^v^ 
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:ere  the  work  was  continued  on.  These  engines  were 
led  flotes.  But  such  was  the  tempest  of  the  enemies* 
mon-shot,  which  incessantly  fell  upon  them,  when 
y  rested  upon  the  sand ;  and  then  agun  they  were  so 
ijudiced  by  the  sea^torms,  as  oft-times  the  wori^  of 
ny  days  was  destroyed  in  a  few  hours.  And  really  it 
s  a  pitiful  case  to  see  how  much  blood  was  there  shed, 
d  how  little  the  meaner  sort  of  people  who  were  em- 
>yed  therein  did  out  of  a  desire  of  gain  value  it" 
This  was  the  condition  of  Ostend  when  the  Archduke 
thought  himself  to  give  the  care  of  the  aege  to  the 
Eirqms  Spinola.  *^  Great  certainly  was  the  honour  of* 
^h  an  employment,  vet  there  seemed  so  little  prospeot 
success  that  Spinola  hesitated  for  some  time;  but, 
ally,  bemg  persuaded  there  was  more  of  hope  than 
ir  in  the  o&r  that  was  made  him,  he  resolvea  cheers 
ly  to  accept  it. 

^'  The  first  thing  the  Marquis  did  was  to  make  great 
re  of  provision  of  all  such  materials  as  were  neoe»- 
y,  as  well  for  the  work  of  the  great  dyke  on  Bre- 
3c's  side,  as  for  the  other  works  which  were  to  be 
de  on  the  side  of  St.  Alberto,  on  which  side  the  town 
s  chiefly  intended  to  be  straitened  and  forced  :  the 
mnd  over  against  it  was  all  sandy,  and  full  of  several 
umels  and  little  rivulets,  besides  those  two  greater 
innels  which  i'ell  into  the  sea,  as  you  have  often  heard. 
le  same  sea  likewise,  at  the  flood,  did  so  whirl  about 
3ry  place  thereabouts,  as  ground  was  not  any  where  to 
found  to  make  trenches,  which  were  therefore  to  be 
>plied  with  the  above  said  materials.  These  were 
efly  brought  by  the  flotes  invented  by  Torgone ;  and 
>ugh  the  great  dyke  did  daily  advance,  yet  it  was 
own  that  such  a  work  would  prove  too  long  and  too 
certain.  The  hope  of  keeping  out  succour  growing 
ire  every  day  less  and  less,  Spinola  bent  all  his  en- 
ivours  to  take  the  town  by  force.  We  told  you  before 
t  all  vessels  were  hiiidered  from  coming  m\A  \kL^  ViSiMS^ 
mnel,  on  St  Alberto's  aide,  whici  faW*  \)a«!:^  VcA»  ^^ 
,  bjr  a  fort  Yet  the  channel  itself  -was  <A  ^gc^aiL  ^ 
ita^  to  the  enemy  on  that  side,  £ot  it  s«tN«^i«K 
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great  ditch  to  their  counterscarp,  which  was  strong  of 
itself,  and  yet  made  stronger  by  many  flanks  by  which 
it  was  defended.  Before  the  Cathohcs  could  oome  to 
assault  the  counterscarp,  they  must  first  pass  over  the 
channel,  which  was  so  hard  to  do  with  safety  or  shelter 
in  any  place  thereof,  as  it  was  evidently  seen  that  manj 
of  them  must  perish,  being  exposed  to  be  injured  by  the 
enemy.  The  oppugnation  was  led  on,  on  four  sides, 
fix)m  St.  Alberto's  quarter.  The  Germans  wrought 
nearer  the  sea ;  then  followed  the  Spaniards  ;  after  then 
the  Italians ;  and  on  the  outmost  side,  more  towardi 
land,  the  Walloons  and  Burgonians.  Great  was  the  fer- 
vency of  all  these  nations ;  and  such  a  contention  there 
was  among  them  in  striving  which  of  them  should  most 
advance  the  works,  as  the  soldiers'  emulation  seemed 
rather  a  contest  between  enemies  than  between  rivik 
The  channel  was  narrower  and  more  shallow  where  the 
Burgonians  and  Walloons  wrought.  Thej  were  there- 
fore the  first  that  passed  over  it,  and  afterwards  the  other 
nations  did  the  like.  To  pass  over  it,  a  great  quantity  of 
the  aforesaid  materials  were  thrown  into  everypirt 
thereof,  where  the  aforesaid  nations  wrought.  Taoie 
materials  were  reduced  to  dykes  or  banks,  upon  whieh 
the  soldiers  advanced  towards  the  town.  But  yerymuij 
of  them  were  slain  and  wounded.     For  the  defendntSi 


the  Catholics'  work  on  all  sides  very  bloody.  The 
soldiers,  that  they  might  go  the  best  sheltered  that  tky 
could,  invented  many  fences :  some  consisted  of  gahiou 
filled  with  earth,  well  joined  and  fastened  togethor; 
others  of  long  bavins,  which  stood  upright,  and  stood  lo 
thick  as  they  were  musket  proof ;  and  others,  of  aevertl 
forms,  made  of  the  aforesaid  materials.  Torgooe  is- 
rented  likewise  a  great  cart^  from  which  abridge  made  if 
cloth  and  corda  imgV\t  uner^Vft^^  \sfc  ^Sssawt^  over  the 
channel,  and  so  t\ie  caemvstf  ^^1«i!w»  t»!^\.S^^»«. 
be  assadted.      The  can  '^^^X^^T^'^^^ 
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were,  the  mast  of  a  ship,  which  served  chiefly  to  let 
down  and  to  take  up  the  bridge.  But  the  whole 
bulk  proved  to  be  of  so  cumbersome  a  greatness,  and  so 
hard  to  be  managed,  that,  before  it  was  undertaken,  it 
was  known  it  could  work  no  effect.  The  aforesaid  fences 
were  wrought  where  the  artillery  of  the  town  could  not 
reach ;  and,  at  the  flowing  of  the  sea,  they  were  brought 
upon  the  floats^  to  the  places  where  they  were  made  use 
of.  Great  was  the  mortality  likewise  of  those  that 
wrought  here ;  the  enemy  making  usually  such  havock 
of  them  with  their  muskets,  artillery,  and  sallies,  as  oft- 
times  hardly  one  of  them  could  be  saved.  But  money 
still  got  new  men,  and  oft-times  the  soldiers  themselves 
wrought.  Nor  was  Spinola  wanting  in  being  in  all 
places  at  all  times,  and  in  exposing  himself  as  well  as 
any  of  the  rest  to  all  labour  and  danger ;  encouraging 
some,  rewarding  others,  and  behaving  himself  so,  as  his 
imitating,  without  any  manner  of  respect  unto  himself, 
the  most  hazardous  works  of  others,  made  the  rest  the 
more  ready  to  imitate  his. 

"  When  each  nation  had  passed  the  channel,  each  of 
them  began  with  like  emulation  to  force  the  ravelins  and 
half-moons  which  sheltered  the  counterscarp.     And  the 
Walloons  and  Burgonians,  by  reason  of  tneir  ouarter, 
were  the  flrst  that  &d  it,  but  with  much  eflusion  oi  blood, 
even  of  the  noblest  amongst  them  ;  for  amongst  the  rest, 
Catris,  a  Walloon  campmaster,  was  lost ;  a  valiant  and 
greatly  experienced  soldier,  and  whom  Spinola  highly 
esteemed,  both  for  his  deeds  and  counsel.     With  the  like 
progress,  and  no  less  loss  of  blood,  did  the  other  nations 
advance.     So  as  the  enemies  at  last  lost  all  the  fortifica- 
tions which  thejr  had  without  their  principal  line ;  about 
which  a  great  ditch  ran,  but  not  so  hard  to  pass  as  was 
the  channel  which  fenced  the  counterscarp.    The  easier 
doing  of  it  made  the  Catholics  hope  better  in  the  effect- 
ing thereof;  wherefore,  full  of  fresh  co\IT^l^,^^^K^  \^«fe- 
ipured  to  continue  their  labours  more  Yveatm^  ^'wr.^'h^, 
thft  they  might  the  sooner  end  the  sVege  \  VwX.  ^^-V^SJ^^^ 
being'  alreadjr  come  on  did  much  imure  \\ve\T  ^Q"^-! "«» 
the  sea  did  then  more  destroy  tYiem  \>y  \v«t  X«ws^ 
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le  mouth  whereof  succour  was  brought  from  the  sea ; 
nd  for  that  the  new  town  was  much  commanded  by  the 
Idy  therefore  Spmoladid  the  more  reinforce  his  batteries, 
■saults,  mines,  and  all  his  oth^  most  efficacious  works 
■L^tbat  side  than  on  any  other ;  nor  was  it  long  ere  the 
^tholics  had  almost  wholly  taken  it. 

*'  Thev  likewise  advanced  after  the  same  manner 
kgainst  the  new  fortifications,  so  as  now  the  besieged  had 
lo  iprhere  whither  to  retreat ;  wherefore,  wanting  ground 
x>  defend,  when  they  most  abounded  in  all  things  for  de- 
^enfiCy  they  were  at  last  forced  to  surrender  the  town ; 
irhich  was  done  about  the  midst  of  September,  upon  all 
&e  most  honourable  conditions  that  diey  could  desire. 
Count  Maurice  was  often  minded  to  attempt  the  succour 
by  main  force ;  but  considering  that  he  was  to  enter  into 
Ui  enemy's  country,  amongst  strong  and  well-guarded 
lowns,  and  that  he  should  meet  with  men  that  were  very 
reedy  to  fight,  he  thought  it  not  fit,  after  his  prosperous 
mccess  at  Sluce,  to  hazard  falling  into  some  misfortune,  as 
Bpon  such  an  occasion  he  might  peradventure  do,  and 
I^Brefore  he  forebore  to  do  it.  It  was  a  remarkable 
ttung"  to  see  so  many  soldiers  march  out  of  a  town  ;  fur 
&ere  were  above  four  thousand  of  them,  all  strong  and 
kealthful,  they  having  enjoyed  great  plenty  of  all  things 
in  Ostend,  by  reason  of  their  continual  succours.  So  as 
besides  great  store  of  artillery,  there  was  found  in  the 
town  such  abundance  of  victuals,  ammunition,  and  of 
whatsoever  else  may  be  imagined  ibr  the  defence  of  a 
royal  town,  as  the  like  was  never  known  to  be  in  any 
other  place. 

"  Tnus  ended  the  siege  of  Ostend  ;    very  memorable, 
doubtless,  in  itself,  but  much  more  in  consideration  of  the 
MO  ereat  expense  of  monies  and  time  which  the  winning 
and  losing  of  it  cost.     The  siege  continued  above  three 
years  ;  in  which  time  the  constant  opinion  was,  that  there 
died,  what  by  the  sword,  what  by  sickness,  above  «.  Vv^ssl^- 
dred  thousand  men  between  the  one  aiA  ^'ft  cK!cL«t  «Afc\ 
wberebjr  it  may  be  conceived  what  pTopoT\AOX«\:\^'«va«!p» 
und  other  things  were  therein  Bpeat.    TVl^  to^wTL^ie^w? 
fielded  up,  the  -Archduke  and   infanta  W^  >5feft  coxtf** 
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to  go  see  it,  and  went  from  Gaunt  thither,  where  thif 
found  nothing  but  a]  misshapen  chaos  of  earth,  whia 
hardly  retain^  any  show  or  the  first  Ostend.  Ditchei 
filled  up ;  curtains  beaten  down  ;  bulwarks  torn  in  pieoei; 
half-moons,  fianks,  and  redoubts  so  confused  one  with 
another,  as  one  could  not  be  distinguished  from  another; 
nor  could  it  be  known  on  which  side  the  oppugnation,  or 
on  which  side  the  defence  was  ;  yet  they  would  knmr 
all,  and  receive  the  whole  relation  from  Spinola's  on 
mouth.  He  represented  at  full  the  last  posture  of  tke 
siege  :  he  showed  the  Spaniards'  Quarters,  and  that  of 
the  Italians,  as  also  those  of  each  otner  nation.  He  re- 
lated how  stoutly  they  contended  who  should  outvie  ow 
another  in  painstaking ;  on  which  part  the  greatest  re- 
sistance was  made  within :  where  tno  dispute  was  moit 
difficult  without ;  where  they  wanted  ground  to 


unto ;  where  the  enemy  used  their  utmost  power ;  and 
where  at  last  the  town  was  surrendered.  The  Arch- 
duke saw  the  great  platform,  the  great  dyke,  and  what- 
soever else  of  curious  might  be  suggested  by  the  unusual 
face  of  that  siege  ;  but  not  without  the  Infanta's  grest 
compassion,  and  even  almost  tears,  by  looking  upon  the 
horror  of  those  parts  where  the  sword,  fire,  sea,  and  earth 
mav  be  said  to  have  conspired  together  in  making  so  long 
and  so  miserable  a  destruction  of  Christians.  They  botn 
of  them  did  very  much  commend  Spinola,  and  did  ako 
thank  the  rest  of  the  commanders  wlio  had  deserved  well 
in  that  enterprise.  Nor  did  they  less  gratulate  the  infe- 
rior officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  exposed  themselves 
most  to  those  dangers."* 

Remarkable  in  modem  history  is.'the.'siege  and  storm  of 
Magdeburg  in  the  thirty  years'  war  by  the  Imperial  troon, 
commanded  by  Tilly,  when  that  general  blighted  tae 
laurels  acauired  in  thirty-six  successful  battles,  and  fixed 
an  indelible  stain  upon  his  reputation.  Even  poetical 
justice  might  be  satisfied  by  the  events  of  his  after-life, 
which,  from  a  series  of  victories  became  one  of  reverses, 

♦  Bentivoglio,  HUt  cl  >N'w%  m  Flanders,  translated  by 
Henry,  Earl  of  MonmoulVi,  l^'ift. 
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produced  in  part,  at  least,  by  his  own  act,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  excesses  perpetrated  on  this  occasion  produced 
a  lasting  bad  effect  on  the  discipline  of  his  army.  But, 
on  the  plains  of  Leipzic,  in  the  person  of  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  he  met  at  length  with  his  superior  in  the  art 
of  war. 

*'  I  must  now  arm  my  breast  with  sternness,  my  heart 
with  impenetrability,  while  I  relate  the  events  which 
broke  in  foaming  billows  over  this  wretched  city, — events, 
for  their  magnitude,  extraordinary :  for  their  mournful- 
ness,  but  too  calamitous ;  for  their  importance,  rarely 
known  in  former  ages ;  and  for  their  rarity,  easily  un- 
heard of.  So  may  this  mind  be  able  to  recite  the  re- 
verses, the  tra^c  incidents  which  in  this  our  age,  by  in- 
evitable destiny,  have  oppressed  Magdeburg,  a  city  of 
the  empire,  powerful  and  strong  as  ancient, — this  pen 
endure  through  the  description  of  such  horrid  destruction. 
But  whence  to  commence  the  tempests  of  so  pitiable  an 
event  ?  whence  seek  those  dreadful  varieties  of  punish- 
ment, for  the  relation  of  which  all  Germany  is  scarce 
sufficient  ?  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  with  this  pen  I 
can  do  justice  to  so  mournful,  so  extraordinary  a  calamity. 
For  he  who  would  worthily  express  a  catastrophe,  which 
will  amaze  furthest  posterity,  must  needs  be  qualifiedrby 
an  iron  memory,  a  strong  and  unconquered  style,  since 
it  is  his  duty  to  find  words  answerable  to  actions."* 

The  modest  doubts  expressed  in  the  above  rather 
pompous  passage  have  not  restrained  the  historian,  from 
whom  we  quote,  from  proving,  in  a  long  and  tedious 
narrative,  that  he  justly  estimated  the  relative  extent  of 
hb  subject  and  his  powers.  We  purpose  to  take  warn- 
ing by  his  example,  and  act  upon  the  diffidence  which 
he  expresses.  The  reader  is  as  capable  of  imagining, 
as  the  author,  unless  an  eye-witness,  of  describing,  ^the 
behaviour  of  soldiers  flushed  with  rage  and  blood  let 
loose  upon  an  unarmed  population :  and  either  is  likely 
to  proauce  but  a  confused  picture,  made  up  chiefly  by 
ringing  the  changes  upon  what  the  author  of  *  Old  Mor- 

*  Lotjchias,  Beram  Germanicarum,  lib.  xx3lVv\.  ^.  \» 
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tality  *  calls  "  the  four  pleas  of  the  crown.'*  Instead, 
therefore,  of  moltiplTing  anecdotes  of  brutality  and  suf- 
fering, we  shall  only  give  the  narratives  of  two  eye- 
witnesses, the  simplicity  of  which  is  a  guarantee  fa 
their  truth.  The  first  is  written  by  the  minister  of  i 
church  in  Magdeburg.  It  is  necessary  to  premise  that 
the  assault  was  made  at  daybreak,  as  the  hour  when  the 
garrison  were  most  likely  to  be  off  their  guard,  and  ati 
time  when  a  general  belief  was  entertained  that  Tilly  wb 
about  to  brefll  up  the  siege.  It  was  thereibre  entirely 
unexpected. 

**  Going  oat  of  church  immediately  after  sermon,  some 
jieople  of  St.  James's  parish  ])asscd  by,  and  told  mc  the 
enemy  had  entered  the  town.  With  difficulty  could  I 
I)ersiiade  m\*self  that  this  was  anything  more  than  a  &Ise 
alarm  :  but  the  news  unfortunately  proved  too  true.  I 
then  lost  my  jircsence  of  mind,  and  as  my  wife  vni 
maid-servant  were  with  me,  we  ran  directly  to  my  col- 
league, M.  Malsio's  house,  and  left  our  own  house  open. 
At"M.  Ma1sio*s  we  found  many  people,  who  had  fl«i  to 
him  in  great  ix^rplexity.  We  comforted  and  exhorted 
each  other,  as  far  as  the  terror  of  our  minds  would  gire 
us  leave.  I  was  summoned  thence  to  discharge  the  last 
duties  to  a  colonel,  who  lay  dangerously  wounded.  I 
resolved  to  go,  and  sent  my  maid  to  fetch  my  gown :  bat 
before  my  departure  from  my  "wife  and  neighbours,  1 
told  them  that  tlie  affair  ap{)esut^d  to  me  to  be  concluded, 
and  that  we  should  meet  no  more  in  this  world.  Mr 
wife  reproached  rae  iu  a  flood  of  tears,  cryine,  *  Cm 
vou  pre\'ail  on  yourself  to  leave  me  to  perish  all  alone?  . 
Vou  must  answer  for  it  before  God  !*  I  represented  to  ' 
her  the  obligations  of  my  function,  and  the  importance 
of  the  moments  I  was  called  ujion  to  give  my  assistance 
in. 

*•  As  I  crossed  the  great  street  a  multitude  of  matrons 
and  voung  women  flocked  about  me,  and  besought  me, 
in  all  the  agonies  ot  d\&tress^  vo  ^^nSsa  ^^x&.  h; hat  to  di^.     i 
I  told  them,  mv  bc«!t  a\N\csi  ^^&  Na  wn«!ca.^Tw^  W 
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stretched  on  the  floor,  and  very  weak.  I  ffavo  him  such 
oonsolation  as  the  disorder  of  my  mind  woiud  permit  me : 
he  heard  me  with  great  attention,  and  ordered  a  small 
present  of  gold  to  be  given  me,  which  I  leflt  on  the 
table.  In  &i8  interval,  the  enemy  poured  in  by  crowds 
at  the  Hamburg  gate,  and  fired  on  the  multitude  as  upon 
beasts  of  prey.  Suddenly  my  wife  and  maid-servant 
entered  the  room,  and  persuaded  me  to  remove  immedi- 
ately, alleging  we  should  meet  with  no  quarter,  if  the 
enemy  found  us  in  an  apartment  filled  with  arms.  We 
ran  down  into  the  court-yard  of  the  house,  and  placed 
oarseWes  in  the  gateway.  Our  enemies  soon  burst  the 
gate  open,  with  an  eagerness  that  cannot  be  described. 
The  first  address  they  made  to  me  was,  '  Priest,  deliver 
thy  money.'  I  gave  them  about  four  and  twenty  shil- 
.linga  in  a  little  b^,  which  they  accepted  with  good  will : 
but  when  they  opened  the  box,  and  found  only  silver, 
they  raised  their  tone,  and  demanded  gold.  I  represented 
to  them  that  I  was  at  some  distance  from  my  hous^ 
and  could  not  at  present  possibly  give  them  more.  They 
were  reasonable  enough  to  be  contented  with  my  answer, 
and  left  us,  after  having  plundered  the  house,  without 
offering  us  any  insult  There  was  a  well-looking  youtii 
among  the  crowd,  to  whom  my  wife  addressed  nersel^ 
and  besought  him  in : God's  name  to  protect  us  :  <  My 
dear  child,'  said  he,  Mt  is  a  thing  impossible ;  we  must 
purine  our  enemies ;'  and  so  they  retired. 

*'  In  that  moment  another  party  of  soldiers  rushed  in, 
who  demanded  also  our  monev.  We  ^contented  them 
with  seven  shillings  and  a  couple  of  silver  spoons,  which 
the  maid  fortunately  had  concealed  in  her  pocket.  They 
were  scarce  gone  before  a  soldier  entered  alone  with  the 
most  furious  oountenance  I  ever  saw ;  each  cheek  was 
pufifed  out  with  a  musket-ball,  and  he  carried  two  mus- 
kets on  his  shoulder.  The  moment  he  perceived  me,  he 
cried  with  a  voice  of  thunder,  *  Priest,  give  me  thy 
money,  or  thou  art  dead.'  As  I  had  nothing  to  give 
him,  I  made  my  apology  in  the  most  afiecting  manner : 
he  levelled  a  piece  to  shoot  me,  but  my  wue  l\M:k\!L'^ 
turned  it  mA  her  bandy  and  the  balil  ^paaae^  ON«t  is^ 
I    VOL.  in,  ^ 
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head.  At  length,  finding  we  had  no  money,  he  asked 
for  plate  :  my  wife  gave  him  some  silver  trinkets,  and  lie 
went  his  way. 

''  A  little  after  came  four  or  ^\e  ac^dien,  who  odj 
said,  *•  Wicked  priest,  what  doest  thou  here  ?'  Haiiag 
said  thus  much,  thej^  departed. 

''  We  were  now  inclined  to  shelter  oorselvet  in  the 
uppermost  lodgings  of  the  house,  hopuig  there  to  be  lea 
exposed  and  better  concealed.  We  entered  a  chamber 
that  had  several  beds  in  it,  and  passed  some  time  there 
in  the  most  insupportable  agonies.  Nothing  was  hemi 
in  the  streets  but  the  cries  of  the  expiring  people ;  aor 
were  the  houses  much  more  quiet ;  every  thing  was  bunt 
open  or  cut  to  pieces.  We  were  soon  discovered  in  tmr 
retirement :  a  number  of  soldiers  poured  in,  and  one  wh» 
carried  a  hatchet  made  an  attempt  to  cleave  my  sludl, 
but  a  companion  hindered  him  and  said,  *  Coimade, 
what  are  you  doing  ?  D<m't  you  perceive  that  he  ii  i 
clergyman  ?' 

*^  When  these  were  gone  a  single  soldier  came  in,  ts 
whom  my  wife  gave  a  crape  handkerchief  off  her  neck ; 
upon  which  he  retired  without  oiferinff  us  any  injiuy. 
His  successor  was  not  so  reasonable :  for  entering  the 
chamber  with  his  sword  drawn,  he  immediately  di»- 
diai^ed  a  blow  upon  my  head,  saying,  '  Priest,  give  me 
thy  money.'  The  stroke  stunned  me ;  the  hlood  gushed 
out  in  abundance,  and  frightened  my  wife  and  servant  ts 
that  degree  that  they  both  continued  motionless.  The 
barbarian  turned  round  to  my  wife,  aimed  a  blow  at  her, 
but  it  elanced  fortimately  on  her  gown,  which  hamiened 
to  be  lined  with  furs,  and  wounded  her  not.  Aauuied 
to  see  us  so  submissive  and  natient,  he  looked  at  as 
fixedly  for  some  moments.  I  laid  hold  of  this  interval 
to  represent  to  him  that  I  was  not  in  my  own  house, 
being  come  to  the  place  where  I  was  to  discbarge  my 
duty  to  a  dying  person,  but  if  he  would  grant  at  quarter, 
and  protect  us  to  our  home,  I  would  mn  bestow  upoa 
him  all  I  had.  *  Agreed,  priest,'  said  he,  *  pre  me  thy 
ireaith;  and  I  will  give  thee  the  watch-word:  it  is  Jesu 
Maria ;  pronounce  tbat,  wAwo  oxkfc  V^\sn^.^SBlft««'  We 
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went  down  stsurs  directly,  highly  contented  to  have 
found  such  a  protector.  The  street  was  covered  with 
the  dead  and  dying ;  their  cries  were  enough  to  have 
pierced  the  hearts  of  the  greatest  harbsunans.  We 
walked  over  the  bodies,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the 
church  of  St.  Catherine,  met  an  officer  of  distinction  on 
horseback.  This  generous  person  soon  discovered  us, 
and  seeing  me  covered  with  blood,  said  to  the  person 
who  conducted  us,  *  Fellow-soldier,  fellow-soldier,  take 
care  what  you  do  to  these  persons.*  At  the  same  time 
he  said  to  my  wife,  *  Madam,  is  yonder  house  yours  ?* 
My  wife  havmg  answered  that  it  was,  *  Well,'  added  he, 
*  take  hold  of  my  stirrup,  conduct  me  thither,  and  you 
shall  have  quarter.'  Then  turning  to  me,  and  making  a 
sign  to  the  soldiers  with  his  hand,  he  said  to  me,  '  Gen- 
tlemen of  Magdeburg,  you  yourselves  are  the  occasion  of 
this  destruction :  you  might  have  acted  otherwise.'  The 
soldier  who  had  used  me  ill,  took  this  opportunity  to 
steal  away.  Upon  entering  my  house,  we  found  it  filled 
with  a  multitude  of  plunderers,  whom  the  officer,  who 
was  a  colonel,  orderect  away.  He  then  said  he  wpuld 
take  up  his  lodging  with  us,  and  having  posted  two  sol- 
diers for  a  guard  to  us,  left  us  with  a  promise  to  return 
ibrthwith.  We  gave,  with  great  cheerfulness,  a  good 
breakfast  to  our  sentinels,  who  complimented  us  on  the 
lucky  fortune  of  falling  into  their  colonel's  hands ;  at  the 
same  time  representing  to  us  that  their  fellow-soldiers 
made  a  considerable  booty  while  they  continued  inactive 
merely  as  a  safe-guard  to  us,  and^therefore  beseeching  us 
to  render  them  an  equivalent  to  a  certain  degree.  Upon 
this  I  gave  them  four  rose-nobles,  with  which  they  were 
well  contented,  and  showed  so  much  humanitjr  as  to 
make  us  an  offer  to  go  and  search  for  any  acquaintance 
whom  we  desired  to  place  in  safety  with  us.  I  told 
them  I  had  one  particular  friend  who  had  escaped  to  the 
cathedral,  as  I  conjectured,  and  promised  them  a  food 
gratuity  on  his  part  if  they  saved  his  life.  One  of  them 
accompanied  by  my  maid-servant  went  to  the  church, 
and  called  my  friend  often  by  name  ;  but  it  was  all  in 
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.and  we  never  hfd 


luB  froB  that  period. 

"  Some  BOBMOto  after  osr  eolood  TCterned,  Md  adKd 
if  any  f^J'oa  kod  oAred  oa  die  leaat  indrilily.  After 
we  liaa  discolpated  the  soldiets  in  thia  temct,  ha  Im- 
tened  abroad  to  tee  if  there  was  an^  powribility  to  otB- 


ginsh  the  fire,  which  had  abcadj  aoaed  great  pert  of  4k 
city :  he  had  hardly  got'  into  flie  atreet,  wiwB  he  n- 
tamed,  widi  ancoimmMi  hattincflB^  and  Hid,  '  Show  m 
the  way  out  of  the  town,  lor  I  aee  pbinlj  we  dall  peridi 
in  the  flameB  if  we  stay  here  a  few  mimrtea  kiiigCL' 
Upon  this  we  threw  the  best  of  oar  goods  and  »fw- 
aues  into  a  Taohed  ceDar,  oorered  tbe  tn^t-door  wilk 
earthy  and  made  our  eseqie.  My  wife  took  nodmf 
with  her  hot  mr  robe ;  my  maid  seiaed  •  neighboor't 
infent  diild  by  the  hand,  whom  we  feond  crying  aft  ka 
fedier's  do(M*,  and  led  him  awsy.  We  femui  it  impoi- 
sible  to  pass  throogh  the  gates  of  die  town,  which  me 
all  in  a  flame,  and  die  straete  bmnt  with  great  feiy  on 
either  side :  in  a  word,  die  heat  was  ao  ihtenso  wt  it 
was  with  difficulty  we  were  able  to  breathe.  Haiiig 
made  seyeral  unsuccessful  attemplBy  we  deteiauBed  at 
last  to  make  our  escape  on  the  side  of  the  town  aeit  die 
Elbe.  The  streets  were  clogged  widi  dead  bodiea,  aad 
the  groans  of  the  dying  were  insupfwrtable.  The  Wal- 
loons and  Croatians  attacked  us  e?ery  moBaeat,  bat  oar 
generous  eolond  protected  us  from  &eir  fery.  Whea 
we  gained  the  bastion,  which  stands  on  the  bank  of  dw 
"Elbe,  we  descended  it  by  the  scaling4adderB  which  the 
Imperialists  had  made  use  of  in  the  assanlt,  and  wrnnA 
at  length  in  the  enemy's  camp  near  Bottenaoc,  tho- 
roug^lv  fetiffued  and  extremely  alarmed. 

*'  The  eoUmel  made  us  enter  his  tent,  and  iMiaaitni 
US  some  refreshments.  That  ceremony  benig  ofor, 
*  Well,'  said  he,  <  having  sared  your  lires,  what  ntaiB 
do  you  make  me  ?'  We  told  him  that  fer  die  praseat 
we  had  nothing  to  beitow^Vsalthat  we  woold  transftr  to 
bim  all  the  money  «ui  i^»te  idMX^«^\tt^\raM^Nii.^ 
<^J]ar,  which  was  the  iiW<i>  ^t  ow  ^iwiW^i ^- 
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At  this  instant  many  Imperial  officers  came  in,  and  one 
chanced  to  say  to  me,  *  Ego  tibi  condoleo,  ego  sum  ad- 
dictus  Fidei  AogustansB/  The  distressed  state  I  found 
myself  in  made  me  unable  to  give  a  proper  reply  to  the ' 
condolences  of  a  man  who  carried  arms  against  those 
whose  religion  he  professed,  and  whose  hard  fortune  he 
pretended  to  deplore. 

''  Next  day  tne  colonel  sent  one  of  his  domestics  with 
my  maid-serrant  to  search  for  the  treasure  we  had  buried 
in  the  cellar,  but  they  returned  without  success,  because 
as  the  fire  still  contmued  they  could  not  approach  the 
trap-door.  In  the  mean  while  the  colonel  made  us  his 
guests  at  his  own  table,  and  during  our  whole  stay 
treated  us  not  as  prisoners,  but  as  intimate  friends. 

*'  One  day  at  dinner  an  officer  of  the  company  ha{)- 
pened  to  say,  that  our  nns  were  the  cause  of  all  the  evil 
we  suffered,  and  that  God  had  made  use  of  the  Catholic 
army  to  chastise  us ;  to  whom  my  wife  replied,  that  the 
observation  perhaps  was  but  too  true;  however,  take 
care,  continued  she,  lest  Grod  in  the  end  should  throw 
that  very  scourge  into  the  flames.  This  sort  of  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  soon  afterwards  on  the  self-same  Imperial 
army,  which  was  almost  totally  destroyed  at  the  battle 
of  Leipzic. 

*^  At  length  I  ventured  one  day  to  ask  our  colonel  to 
give  us  leave  to  depart :  he  complied  immediately,  on 
condition  that  we  paid  our  ransom.  Next  mommg  I 
sent  my  maid  into  the  town  to  try  if  there  was  any  pos- 
sibility of  penetrating  into  the  cellar :  she  was  more  for- 
tunate that  day,  and  returned  with  all  our  wealth. 
Having  returned  our  thanks  to  our  deliverer,  he  imme- 
diately ordered  a  passport  to  be  prepared  for  us,  with 
permission  to  retire  to  whatever  place  we  should  think 
proper,  and  made  us  a  present  of  a  crown  to  defray  the 
expense  of  our  journey.  This  brave  Spaniard  was  cdo- 
nef  of  the  regiment  of  Savelli,  and  named  Dotv  J^ma^t^ 
de  Ainsa."* 
The  mck  of  Magdeburg  was  mi  e^etil  cil  \vTtfiwass»si\ 
atrocity y  and  abhorred  as  such  e\«cvm>\!«Jt^^*  ^' 
*  Harte's  Life  of  Gustavws  Aj^oV^Vxjs- 
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from  the  sort  of  clemency  experienced  by  this  clergynian, 
who  was  plundered  of  his  goods  after  liaving  nemy  lost 
his  life,  and  yet  seems  to  feel  much  gratitude  to  his  pro- 
tector, we  may  imagine  the  treatment  which  the  peasantry 
and  citizens  received  from  the  rude  soldiery  of  tliat  time. 
These  men,  both  officers  and  soldiers,  were  in  a  great 
degree  mercenaries,  who  resorted  to  the  wars  express!/ 
to  mend  their  fortunes,  and  were  not  likely  to  exercise 
the  presumed  rights  of  the  victor  with  much  moderation. 
Few  of  their  generals  had  much  sympathy  with  the 
sufferings  of  non-combatants,  of  peaceable  oountrynen, 
and  w(»Jthy  burghers  ;  and  those  who  might  have  been 
inclined  to  enforce  discipline  and  soften  the  evils  of  wv, 
were  shackled  by  the  deficiency  of  financial  resources, 
and  the  consequent  irregularity  in  issuing  pay  and  other 
requisites  to  their  armies.  '*  There  are  things,  my  lord, 
in  the  service  of  that  ^eat  prince  (Grustavus  Adolphus) 
that  cannot  but  go  against  the  stomach  of  any  cavalier  of 
honour.  In  especial,  albeit  the  pay  be  none  of  the  most 
superabundant,  oeing  only  about  sixty  rix-dollars  a  roootk 
to  a  captain ;  yet  tne  invincible  Gustavus  never  paid 
above  one-third  of  that  sum,  which  was  distributed 
monthly  by  way  of  loan,  although  when  justly  considered 
it  was  in  fact  a  borrowing  by  that  great  monarch 
of  the  additional  two-thirds,  which  were  due  to  the 
soldier." 

**  But  were  not  these  arrears,"  ssad  Lord  Monteith, 
**  paid  to  the  soldiery  at  some  stated  period  ?"  "  My 
lord,"  said  Dalgetty,  '*  I  take  it  upon  my  consdence 
that  at  no  period,  and  by  no  possible  process,  could  one 
creutzer  of  them  ever  be  recovered.  I  myself  never  «ir 
twenty  dollars  of  my  own  all  the  time  I  served  the  in- 
vincible Gustavus,  unless  it  was  from  the  chance  of  • 
storm  or  victory,  or  the  fetching  in  of  some  town  or 
doorp,  when  a  cavalier  of  fortune  who  knows  the  usage 
of  wars,  seldom  faileth  to  make  some  small  profit." 

'^  I  begin  rather  to  wonder,  sir,"  said  Lord  Monteitb, 
'^  that  you  should  have  continued  so  long  in  the  Swedish 
service,  than  that  you  should  have  ultimately  withdrawn 
And  it'' 
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^<  Ndther  should  I,"  ansvi^ered  the  captftin,  '^  but  that 
great  leader,  captain  and  king,  the  Lion  of  the  North, 
and  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  faith,  had  a  way  of 
winning  battles,  taking  towns,  over-running  countries, 
and  levying  contributions,  whilk  made  his  service  irrens- 
tibly  delec^le  to  all  true-bred  cavaliers  who  follow  the 
noble  profession  of  arms.  Simple  as  I  ride  here,  my 
lord,  I  have  myself  commanded  the  whole  stift  of  Dunk* 
Icspiel  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  occupying  the  Palsgrave's 
palace,  consuming  his  choice  wines  with  my  comrades, 
calling  m  ^contributions,  requisitions,  and  caduacs,  and 
failing  not  to  lick  my  fingers  as  became  a  good  cook* 
But  truly  all  this  glory  hastened  to  decay  after  our  great 
master  nad  been  shot  with  three  bullets,  upon  the  field 
of  Lutzen ;  wherefore,  finding  that  fortune  oad  changed 
sides,  that  the  borrowings  and  tendings  went  on  as  before 
out  of  oaf  pay,  while  the  caduacs  and  casualties  were 
all  cut  off,  I  e'en  gave  up  my  commission,  and  took 
service  with  Wallenstein  in  Walter  Butler's  Irish  regi* 
ment." 

"  And  may  I  beg  to  know  of  you,"  said  Lord  Mon* 
teith,  '^  how  you  liked  this  change  of  masters  ?" 

**  Indifferent  well,"  said  the  captain,  **  very  indifferent 
well.  I  cannot  say  that  the  Emperor  paid  much  better 
than  the  great  Gustavus.  For  hard  knocks,  we  had 
plenty  of  them.  »  ♦  ♦  Howbeit,  in  despite  of  heavy 
blows  and  light  pay,  a  cavalier  of  fortune  may  thrive  in- 
differently well  m  the  Imperial  service,  in  respect  his 
private  casualties  are  nothing  so  closely  looked  to  as  by 
the  Swede ;  and  so  that  an  officer  did  his  duty  on  tho 
field,  neither  Wallenstein  nor  Pappenheim,  nor  old  Tilly 
lief(H*e  tiiem,  would  likely  listen  to  the  objur&^ations  of 
boors  or  burghers  against  any  commander  or  soldado  by 
whom  they  chanced  to  be  somewhat  closely  shoni.  So 
that  an  experienced  cavalier,  *  knowing  how  to  lay,'  as 
our  Scottish  phrase  runs,  '  the  head  of  the  sow  to 
the  tail  of  the  grice,'  might  get  out  of  the  country 
the  pay  which  he  could  not  obtain  from  the  Emperor." 

**  With  a  full  hand,  sir,  doubtless,  and  with  vatei^V" 
said  Lord  Monteith^ 
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*<  Indubitably,  mj  lord,"  answered  Dalgettj-,  oom- 
posedly ;  "  for  it  would  be  doubly  disgraoeiiirfir  any  aol- 
dado  of  rank  to  have  his  name  diiUed  in  question  for  tuj 
petty  delinquency."* 

•  We  do  not  quote  the  great  romanoer  as  hiatoricaL  »> 
thority ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  Captain  Dalget^, 
though  perhaps  highly  coloured,  is  no  unmitbfnl  lilumea 
of  those  needy  and  profligate  adventurers  who  bartered 
Uood  for  gold,  and  formed  a  large  portion  of  the  amis 
of  the  age,  indifferent  on  whi(£  side  they  fooght,  wi 
constant  only  while  pay,  plunder,  or  promotion  wen  at 
hand  to  reward  their  services. 

The  other  narrative  is  that  of  a  fisherman,  a  child  at 
the  time  of  this  event,  who  is  said  to  have  survived  it 
nearly  ninety  years. 

*'  The  10th  of  May,  eariy  in  the  morning,  at  the  tine 
the  master  of  our  school  was  readuig  prayers,  a  report 
flew  through  the  streets  that  the  town  was  token,  whidi 
was  conflnned  bv  the  ringing  of  the  alarm  bells.  Our 
master  dismissea  us  all  in  a  moment,  saying,  <  My  daar 
children,  hasten  to  your  homes,  and  recommend  your- 
selves to  the  protection  of  God  ;  for  it  is  highly  probable 
we  shall  meet  no  more  except  in  heaven.'  In  an  iastnit 
we  all  disappeared,  some  one  way,  and  some  another. 
For  my  own  part,  I  took  my  course  with  speed  along 
the  high  street ;  and  found  where  the  public  steelyutb 
are  (and  where  the  grand  guard  of  the  city  was  kept),  t 
considerable  body  of  troops  with  their  swords  chawn; 
and  saw  near  them,  and  at  a  distance  round  them,  a  great 
niunber  of  soldiers  stretched  dead  upon  the  pavement 
Terrified  with  so  melancholy  a  sight,  I  shaped  my 
course  down  the  street  called  Pelican,  with  a  view  to 
conceal  myself  in  my  father's  house;  but  had  hardly 
advanced  a  few  steps,  before  I  fell  in  with  a  band  of 
soldiers  who  had  that  moment  murdered  a  man  whom  I 
saw  weltering  in  his  blood.  This  sight  shodiced  me  to 
such  a  degree,  that  I  had  not  power  to  move  forwards; 
but  sheltering  myself  in  a  house  opposite  to  the  PehcMi 

*  Legend  oi  "NloxAw^^,  ^bac^  vu 
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inn,  found  a  kind-speaking  middle-aged  man,  M'ho  said  to 
me,  *  Child,  why  comest  thou  hither  ?  save  thyself  before 
the  soldiers  seize  thee.'  I  was  strongly  tempted  to  put 
his  advice  in  practice ;  but  in  that  moment  a  party  of 
Croatians  mshed  in,  and  holding  a  sabre  to  his  throat, 
demanded  his  wealth.  The  old  man  immediately  opened 
a  cofier  to  them,  iiill  of  gold  and  silver,  and  precious 
stones.  They  crammed  their  pockets  with  his  riches ; 
yet  as  the  coffer  was  not  emptied,  they  filled  a  small 
basket  with  the  part  that  remained,  and  then  shot  the 
poor  old  man  through  the  head.  I  stole  away  behind 
them,  and  found  a  place  of  safety  among  some  empty 
casks,  and  there  found  a  young  lady,  perfectly  handsome, 
who  conjured  me  to  remove  and  make  no  mention  of  her. 
Anxiously  reflecting  where  to  dispose  of  myself,  the 
same  Croatians  surprised  me  again,  and  one  of  them  said, 
*  Bastardly  dog,  carry  this  basket  for  us.*  I  took  it  up 
immediately,  and  followed  them  wherever  they  went. 
They  entered  several  cellars,  and  rifled  women,  maidens, 
and  all  persons  that  fell  into  their  hands,  without  re- 
morse. As  we  ascended  from  one  of  these  cellars,  we 
saw  with  astonishment  that  the  flames  had  seized  upon 
the  whole  fore  part  of  the  house.  We  rushed  through 
the  fire,  and  saved  ourselves.  In  all  probability,  every 
soul  was  destroved  that  remained  within  doors.  As  for 
my  father,  mod^er,  and  relations,  I  never  heard  a  syllable 
concerning  them  from  that  time  to  the  present."* 

This  last  sentence  expresses  briefly  and  emphatically 
the  fate  of  the  population.  The  whole  town  was  burnt, 
except  tile  cathedral,  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  with 
a  few  houses  about  it,  and  about  a  hundred  and  thirty 
fishermen's  cottages  on  the  banks  of  the  Elbe.  The 
number  of  the  slain  cannot  be  distinctly  ascertained,  for 
we  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  population  of  the 
city ;  but  the  slaughter  seems  to  have  been  almost  uni- 
versal. It  is  said,  however,  that  according  to  t\\^  <»s«v- 
putation  of  those  who  were  ap^mt^^  \o  ^^"ax  "^^ 
streets,  6440  bodies  were  thrown  Yolto  ^e^  '^iCofcX^SN! 

*  Harte's  Life  of  G\ist8L^xA  KdLo\\Jttaa- 
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this  does  not  include  those,  probably  moA  Uie  greater 
oumber,  who  were  massacred  m  their  housesi  and  boned 
under  the  ruins,  or  consumed  in  the  general  ooHftigratioD. 
One  author  says  that  30,000  persons  perished ;  Harte, 
that  of  40,000  inhabitants,  scarce  800  it  wti  tfiooght 
escaped :  but  coTitemporary  authors  Tary  in  tli^  mm* 
bers,  which  indeed  in  these  cases  can  nardly  em  be 
ascertained  with  certainty.  The  only  lives  exptesriy 
said  to  have  been  preserved,  are  those  of  400  perms 
who  took  refuge  in  the  cathedral;  and  in  the  Fleiei 
Germanicus,  published  only  ten  years  later  T(a  book 
written  in  the  Imperial  interest),  it  is  asserted  that  nSM 
other  were  spared,  and  these  only  from  respect  to  iht 
sanctity  of  the  place.  The  author,  however,  redocei 
their  number  to  a  hundred.  Others  must  have  been 
saved,  like  those  whose  narratives  are  given  above,  hf 
chance,  or  individual  compassion ;  but  it  is  plain  that  in- 
discriminate destructicm  was  the  order  of  the  day.  This 
massacre  will  be  an  everlasting  blot  upon  Tilly's  repata- 
tion.  He  remamed  without  the  town  ;  and  when  soli- 
cited by  those  who  had  witnessed  the  horrors  acted 
within,  to  stop  the  indiscriminate  slaughter,  he  replied, 
*'  The  town  must  bleed ;  it  has  not  yet  made  sufficient 
expiation.  Let  the  soldiers  persist  another  hour,  tad 
then  we  will  reconsider  the  matter."  According  to 
another  story,  he  said  that  the  soldiers  must  have  some 
recompense  for  so  much  time  and  trouble.  Yet,  say  the 
historians  of  his  own  party,  when  on  the  third  day  he 
rode  over  the  crackling  ashes,  and  through  piles  of  corpees, 
he  wept  as  he  quoted  some  lines  of  Vii^,  relative  to  the 
destruction  of  Troy.* 

There  was  no  want  of  prodigies  to  foretell  the  fate  of 
Magdeburg,  by  monstrous  births,  the  fall  of  towers,  and 
other  circiunstances  of  equal  moment ;  several  of  which 

*  Venit  sununa  dies,  et  inevitabile  &tam, 
■  fUit  Uium,  et  ingens 

Gloria  Parthenopes. 
Parthenopes,  substituted  by  the  pooler  for  the  original 
^ord  Tencronun,  has  ^e  samft  inj»xi3iii%%a  Marburg,  the 
Budden  city. 
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the  curious  reader  will  find  mentioned  by  Hartc,  and 
many  more  minutely  described  by  Loticbius,  as  above 
quoted.  Such  follies  must  have  been  deeply  implanted 
in  men's  minds  when  a  Christian  writer,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  corroborate 
one  of  these  omens  by  quoting  a  similar  one  from 
Valerius  Mazimus. 

The  engineer's  art  has  materially  diminished  the  in- 
terest of  modem  seiges,  by  reducing  them,  independent 
of  external  relief,  almost  to  certainty,  and  substituting 
the  combinations  of  science  for  the  personal  exertions  of 
the  soldier.  The  warfare  of  trenches  and  batteries,  by 
which  outwork  after  outwork  is  rendered  untenable, 
often  without  a  bayonet  being  crossed  in  their  defence, 
fails  to  rivet  the  attention,  and  indeed  is  scarce  intelli- 
gible without  some  share  of  professional  knowledge.  It 
is  not  until  the  cannon  have  done  their  work,  and 
opened  a  way  to  individual  strength  and  courage,  not 
until  the  assaulting  columns  are  ready  to  ascend  the 
breach,  that  the  deep  interest  is  roused  which  even 
against  our  better  judgment  attends  on  military  daring. 
Still,  after  giving  so  many  various  specimens  of  this 
branch  of  warfare,  it  may  naturally  be  supposed  that  we 
shall  not  j)ass  in  silence  over  aJl  th^  brilliant  actions  of 
our  own  time  :  and  the  attention  is  at  once  directed  to 
the  Peninsular  war,  not  only  as  the  field  in  which  the 
military  energy  of  our  empire  was  most  successfully  de- 
veloped, but  because  it  produced  a  great  number  of 
sieges  of  remarkable  interest ;  while  not  one  such  occurs 
in  the  campaigns  which  Napoleon  conducted  in  person. 
A  volume  of  sieges  mi^ht  be  compiled  from  this  war, 
illustrative  both  of  military  resolution  and  of  popular 
energy  and  desperation :  no  wonder  then  if  we  have 
hesitated  between  the  contending  claims  of  Zaragoza 
and  Gerona.  The  latter  city  is  the  favourite  of  Colonel 
Napier,  who  cites  its  resistance  to  prove  how  far  tba 
regulated  warfare  of  a  disciplined  fotc^  vi  ^oi'^cnaxNft'^*^ 
enthusiasm  of  a  population  untmn^d.  \.o  vrssa,  ^^^^^ 
pr)und3  of  his  preference  are  Wie^Lv  liJti^sfe.  Iwx^'a 
ras  manned  by  above  30,000  so\d\eT%  «xA^^f*^  ^«^ 
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citizens  and  peasants  ;  but  she  wanted  heavy  -artillery, 
regular  fortifications,  and  a  controlling  spirit :  for  both 
the  reputation  and  authority  of  Palafox  appear  to  have 
been  nominal,  and  it  is  to  the  influence  of  plebeian 
leaders  that  the  ferocious  energy  of  the  defence  is  to  be 
ascribed.  Gerona  contained  about  3000  regular  troops, 
and  less  than  6000  armed  citizens ;  but  she  was  well 
fortified,  and  commanded  by  an  experienced  and  resolute 
officer.  With  this  inferior  force  *she  held  out  twice  as 
long  as  Zaragoza  against  a  superior  attacking  army,  con- 
ducted the  defence  in  regular  military  order,  and  kept 
the  enemy  without  her  defences,  instead  of  admitting 
him  to  wage  a  desperate  struggle  on  her  hearthstones 
and  in  her  churches.  On  these  grounds  the  defenders 
of  Gerona  may  merit  the  preference  assigned  to  them  by 
Colonel  Napier  for  having  displayed  equal  bravery  and 
devotion,  with  better  fortune  or  greater  skill.  Still  the 
irregular  and  desperate  struggle  in  the  streets  of  Zara- 
goza, where  every  house  was  a  fortress,  the  end  of  every 
street  a  battery,  where  miner  counterplotted  miner,  and 
2very  foot  of  ground  was  purchased  by  blood  and  ruin, 
will  win  the  attention  of  more  readers  than  would  the 
systematic  warfare  carried  on  under  the  walls  of  Gerona. 
Zaragoza  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro. 
Before  its  first  siege,  in  1808,  it  contained  50,000  in- 
habitants. It  possessed  no  regular  defences,  and  few 
^ms  fit  for  service,  but  was  surrounded  by  a  low  brick 
ivall.  These  deficiendes  were  in  some  degree  remedied 
t>y  the  nature  of  its  buildings,  which  were  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  internal  warfare  subsequently  carried  on : 
the  houses  being  mostly  built  of  brick  and  stone,  and 
raulted,  so  as  to  be  almost  incombustible.  The  city  was 
ilso  full  of  churches  and  convents,  strongly  built,  and 
surrounded  by  high  thick  walls.  A  broad  street,  called 
:he  Cosso,  bent  almost  into  a  semicircle,  concentric  with 
:he  wall,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  the  Ebro, 
livided  the  city  into  an  outer  and  an  inner  part.  It 
x^cupied  the  ground  on  which  the  Moorish  walls  had 
formerly  stood,  before  the  city  attained  \ls  ^eaeoX.  ^vifc, 
rhis  street  was  the  scene  of  that  Vierovc  xesv6\3»RR  *\sv 
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1808,  which  kept  the  French  at  bay  after  the  walls  and 
one-half  of  the  place  had  fallen  mto  their  hands.  On 
the  3rd  of  August,  rather  more  than  a  month  after  tbe 
commencement  of  the  si^e,  the  convent  of  St.  Eagradi, 
which  formed  part  of  the  wall,  was  breached ;  and  on 
the  4th  it  was  stormed,  and  the  yictorious  troops  carried 
all  before  them  as  far  as  the  Cosso,  and  bdbre  niglit 
were  in  possession  of  oue-half  of  the  city.  The  Frendi 
general  now  considered  the  city  as  his  own,  and  som- 
moned  it  to  surrender  in  a  note  containm^  only  these 
words:  *' Head-quarters,  St.  Engrada:  Capitoialion." 
The  emphatic  reply  is  well-known,  and  will  beooBK 
proverbial :  '<  Hesd-quarters,  Zaragoza :  War  to  the 
knife." 

''  The  contest  which  was  now  carried  on  is  onexampied 
in  hbtory*  One  side  of  the  Cosso,  a  street  about  si 
wide  as  rail-Mall,  was  possessed  by  the  French,  and  in 
the  centre  of  it  their  general,  Yerdier,  gave  his  arias 
from  the  Franciscan  convent  The  opposite  ^e  was 
maintained  by  the  Arragonese,  who  threw  up  batteries 
at  the  openings  of  the  cross-streets,  within  a  few  paees 
of  those  which  the  French  erected  against  thenu  The 
intervening  space  was  presently  heaped  with  detd, 
either  slain  upon  the  spot,  or  thrown  out  from  the  inn- 
dows.  Next  day,  the  ammunition  of  the  citiaeens  begin 
to  fail :  the  French  were  expected  every  morooit  to 
renew  their  eSbrts  for  completing  the  conquest,  and  even 
this  circumstance  occasioned  no  dismay,  nor  did  any  one 
think  of  capitulation.  One  cry  was  heard  from  ^ 
people,  whenever  Palafox  rode  amongst  them,  thst  if 
powder  failed,  they  were  ready  to  attack  the  eneniy 
with  their  knives— formidable  weapons  in  the  hands  w 
desperate  men.  Just  before  the  day  closed,  Don  Fun* 
Cisco  Palafox,  the  general's  brother,  entered  the  city 
with  a  convoy  of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  a  rdnfbrce* 
jnent  of  8000  men,  composed  of  Spanish  guards,  Switfi 
and  volunteers  o£  Arraigoiix  ^wMswwa  «&\M&ft  ^xj^ected 
by  the  Zaragozans,  aa  \t  V«A  >owbiv  ^\wv^^  ^^©isas*>s\ 
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from  hoiise  to  house,  and  from  room  to  room ;  pride  and 
indignation  having  wrought  up  the  French  to  a  pitch  of 
obstinate  fury,  little  inferior  to  the  devoted  courage  of 
the  patriots.  During  the  whole  siege  no  man  dis- 
tinguished himself  more  remarkably  than  the  curate  of 
one  of  the  parishes  within  the  walls,  by  name  P.  Santi« 
ago  Suss.  He  was  always  to  be  seen  in  the  streets, 
sometimes  fighting  with  the  most'  determined  bravery, 
at  other  times  administering  the  sacrament  to  the  dying, 
and  confirming  with  the  authority  of  faith  that  hope, 
which  gives  to  death,  under  such  circumstances,  the  joy, 
the  exaltation,  the  triumph,  and  the  spirit  of  martyrdom. 
Palafox  reposed  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  brave 
priest,  and  selected  him  when  anything  peculiarly 
difficult  or  hazardous  was  to  be  done.  At  the  head  of 
forty  chosen  men  he  succeeded  in  introducing  into  the 
town  a  supply  of  powder  so  essentially  necessary  for  its 
defence. 

V  *^  This  most  obstinate  and  murderous  conflict  was 
continued  for  eleven  successive  days  and  nights,  more 
indeed  by  night  than  by  day ;  for  it  was  almost  certain 
death  to  appear  by  daylight  witliin  reach  of  those 
houses  whicn  were  occupied  bv  the  other  party.  But 
under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  combatants  frequently 
dashed  across  the  street  to  attack  each  other's  batteries  ; 
and  the  battles  which  began  there  were  often  carried 
on  into  the  houses  beyond,  where  they  fought  from  room 
to  room,  and  from  floor  to  floor.  The  hostile  batteries 
were  so  near  each  other,  that  a  Spaniard  in  one  place 
made  way  under  cover  of  the  dead  bodies  which  com- 
pletely filled  tfie  space  between  them,  and  fastened  a 
rope  to  one  of  the  French  cannons;  in  the  struggle 
which  ensued  tlie  rope  broke,  and  the  Zaragozans  lost 
their  prize  at  the  very  moment  when  they  thought  them- 
i^elves  sure  of  it. 

**  A  new  horror  was  added  to  the  dreadful  ^\\^sot!w- 

stances  of  war  in  this  ever  memoTa\Ae  %\fe^^.    \^  ^^\nkc^ 

engagements  the  dead  are  left  upon  \Yv^  ^^^  ^'^  >Qa5c\« 

and  the  survivors  removed  to  clear  ^o\>xv\  «ft\  «sv  -« 

tainted  atmosphere;  buthere,iiiS^m,«cv\"mSiafcxs« 
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of  Augast,  there  where  the  dead  lay  the  stronk  wai 
still  carried  on,  and  pestilence  was  dreaded  mm  tke 
ienormous  accumalation  of  patrefjh^  bodiea.  Nodiiv 
in  the  whole  course  of  the  siege  so  much  eMfaunMn 
Palafox  as  this  evil.  The  only  remedy  was -to  tie  rop« 
to  the  French  prisoners,  and  push  liiem  fiirwTd  amid  tke 
dead  and  dying,  to  remove  the  bodies  and  bring'themam^ 
for  interment  Even  for  this  necessary  office  Sere  warn 
truce,  and  it  would  have  been  certain  death  to  tlw  Airt> 
gonese  who  should  have  attempted  to  perform  it:  W 
Sie  prisoners  were  in  general  secured  hv  ti^e  pity  of 
their  own  soldiers,  and  in  this  manner  the  erilwasii 
some  degree  diminished. 

**  A  council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Spaniards  oa  tk 
8th,  not  for  the  purpose  which  is  too  uaoal  in  mA 
councils,  but  that  their  heroic  resolution  miglit  be  eoB> 
mnnicated  to  the  people.  It  was,  tiiat  in  those  qsMin 
of  the  city  where  the  Arragonese  still  maintained  their 
ground,  they  should  continue  to  defend  thenselfei 
with  the  same  firmness :  should  the  enemy  at  last  pre- 
vail, they  were  then  to  retire  over  the  Ebro  inia  the 
suburbs,  break  down  the  bridge,  and  defend  the  f 
till  they  perished.  When  this  resdulion 
public,  it  was  received  with  the  loudest  aoc 
But  in  .'every  conflict  the  citizens  now  guned  ^ 
upon  the  soldiers,  winning  it  inch  by  inch,  till  the  ipHi 
occuiHed  by  the  enemy,  which  on  the  day  of  Aorea* 
trance  was  nearly  half  the  city,  was  rednced  gnMBtf 
to  about  an  eighth  part.  Meantime  intelliffenee  of  fA 
events  m  other  parts  of  Spain  was  receired  by  the 
French,  all  tending  to  dishearten  them.  During  the 
night  of  the  ISth,  their  fire  was  particulariy  fi€ree«< 
destructive :  in  the  morning,  the  French  cohimnB,tatk 
great  surprise  of  the  Spaniards,  were  seen  at  a  diMMf 
retreating  over  the  plain,  on  the  road  ta  Paaapdeaa.*^ 

Zaragosa,  however,  was  a  j^aoe  of  too  i 


ance  long  to  enjoy  in  qoiet  her  hard-earned  Isnreia;    h 
■the  coiine  of  the  antaam,  the  Frendi  reco?end  tWr 
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in  Arragon,  and  had  no  mkmmt  done  to,  i 
heir  stren^  to  repair  die  dbgnoe  wfaidi 
Had  suBtaimdy  and  oyerthrow  the  ilnDett  hnl* 
ependenoe  in  the  western  provincea  of  Spida. 
tants,  aware  that  their  hmie  rerirtaaee  had 
inly  a  temporary  detireranoe,  emplimd  the 

time  in  repairing  and  impwrnny  tneir  «ed> 
loes,  and  still  more  so  in  preparing  to  renew 
dvantage  that  internal  conflict,  in  whiek  eB« 
d  shown  their  real  strength  to  exist 

already  been  observed,  that  the  houwa  cff 
rere  fire-proof,  and  genendly  of  only  two 
I  that  in  aU  the  qnarten  of  the  c^  the 
nd  massiTo  convents  and  chorchei  nee  like 
re  the  low.  buildingay  and  tibst  the  gr^ilw 
ling  into  the  broadway,  called  Jdie  Cm»f 

town  into  a  varie^  of  districts,  ime^nl  in 
!h  containing  one  or  more  laife  itmotwee* 
itizens,  sacnflcii^  all  peraonal  oonvenieiio% 
ig  all  idea  of  private  property,  nave  op  thrfr 

bodies,  and  their  hooses  to  me  war;  aod 
iscnously  mindied  with  tibe  peasantry  and  thn 
iers,  the  whcle  fimned  one  nuglity  gainKMf 
to  the  vast  tetress  into  winch  Zaragioaa  was 

:  for  the  doors  and  windows  ef  the  honaaa 
p,  and  their  fronts  loop-holed ;  hilfmal  com* 

were  broken  throngn  the  party-walls,  and 
were  trenched  and  crossed  by  eartfaot  nn* 
ed  with  cannon,  and  every  strong  hnllding 
into  a  separate  fertificatioa.  Thece  was  ne 
because  mere  coold  be  none  in  a  townCwIudi 
«8s,  and  where  the  space  covered  by  die  ci^ 
iBurement  for  the  dnckness  of  the  ramnrts: 

emergency  were  the  loadew  aaaihidtal  ef 


ople  were  dieerad  fay  a  constant  1 
r  successful  reristanoe ;  their  oonfldence  wae 
e  contemplatioa  of  the  vast  woriu  that  had 
ed;  and  It  was recaUed tn tbwa WBriBywIom 
t,  amal  at  that  aeaan  cC  Haa  iw(v' 
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•praad  disease  among  the  enemy's  ranlu,  andimptir,  if 
not  entirely  frustrate,  hb  efota.  Neither  wis  tlie  aU 
•r  superstition  neglected:  nroceanoos  impoaed  upan  iki 
sight,  false  mirades  bewildered  the  ioMgination,  aai 
terriUe  denunciations  of  difine  wrath  aliook  the  Buaiii 
of  men  whose  former  habits  and  present  aituatkm  rea" 
dered  them  peculiarly  susceptible  of  such  imprcsricai. 
Finally,  the .  leaders  were  themselvea  ao  pronpi  sad 
terrible  in  their  punishments,  that  the  ipeatoat  eowirdi 
were  likely  to  show  the  btddest  bearing,  in  their  wish  to 
escape  suspicion. 

'*To  avoid  the  danger  of  any  great  explonon,  thi 
powder  was  made  as  occasion  required ;  and  this  was  fhi 
more  easily  effected,  because  Zaragoza  contained  a  rml 
depdt  and  refinery  for  saltpetre,  axid  th«re  were  powoo^ 
mills  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  itimiahed  worioMi 
fluniliar  with  the  process  of  manu&ctnring  that  aitide. 
The  houses  and  trees  beyond  the  walk  were  aU  de- 
molished and  cut  down,  and  the  materials  carried  isto 
the  town.  The  public  magazines  eo&tained  six  moo^' 
provbions ;  the  convents  were  well  stocked  ;  andtheia- 
nabitants  had  likewbe  laid  up  thor  own  storea  ftr  samnl 
months.  General  Do^^le  had  also  sent  a  eonvay  bto  the 
town  from  the  side  of  Catalonia,  and  there  waa  abami- 
anoe  of  money,  because,  in  addition  to  the  reaonreeiflf 
the  town,  the  military  diest  of  Castaoos's  ansT,  wkidi 
had  been  supplied  only  the  night  before  the  battie  of 
Tudela,  had  been  in  the  ffight  carried  into  the  town. 
\  '*  Companies  of  women,  enrolled  to  attend  the  hos* 
pitab,  and  to  carry  prorisions  and  ammnnition  to  the 
combatants,  were  commanded  bv  the  Coun&as  Buritm  « 
lady  of  an  heroic  deposition,  who  b  said  to  hare  (fo- 
played  the  greatest  mtellieence  and  the  noblest  chs- 
racter  during  both  sieges.  There  were  thirteoi  eni^aeer 
oflScers,  and  800  sappers  and  miners,  composed  of  eies- 
vatoi:s,  formerly  employed  on  the  canal,  and  there  were 
from  1600  to  2000  cannoufien. 
'*Tho  regular  troopa  \\»x  ft«A  W 'YxAfS^  \«9i^ 
joined  by  ^o  smaU  AVN^la«na  ^W^x.«^^^^ 
^me  time  from  Saugueaaawi^e%v««*^^«^^^^ 
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rison  of  30,000  men,  and  together  with  the  inhabitants 
and  peasantry  presented  a  mass  of  50,000  combatants, 
vho  with  passions  excited  almost  to  frenzy  awuted  an 
assault  amidst  those  mighty  entrenchments,  where  each 
man*s  home  was  a  fortress  and  his  family  a  garrison.  To 
besiege  with  only  35,000  men  a  city  so  prepared  was 
truly  a  gigantic  undertftking."* 

It  was  on  December  20,  1808,  that  Marshab  Moncey 
and  Mortier  appeared  in  front  of  the  town.  We  pa9S 
OTcr  the  early  part  of  the  siege,  which  contains  nothing 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  multitude  of  others.  The 
French,  supported  by  a  powerful  battering  and  mortar 
train,  advanced  their  trenches  slowly  towards  the  town 
until  January  22,  when  Marshal  Lasnes  arrived  to 
assume  the  command.  On  the  29th  four  breaches  were 
declared  practicable.  That  night  four  columns  rushed 
to  the  assault ;  one  was  repulsed,  the  other  three 
established  th^nselves,  and  the  ramparts  of  the  city 
became  the  fhmt  line  of  the  French  trenches. 

<<  The  walls  of  Zaragoxa  thus  went  to  the  ground,  but 
Zaragoza  herself  romained  erect ;  and  as  the  broken 
girdle  fell  from  the  heroic  city,  the  betiegers  started  at 
the  view  of  her  naked  strength.  The  r^ular  defences 
had  indeed  crumbled  before  the  skill  of  the  aaiulants« 
but  the  popular  resistance  was  immediately  called  w^ 
irts  terrors  into  action.  *  ♦  ♦  The  war  beinff  now  carried 
into  the  streets  of  Zaragoza,  the  sound  of  the  alarm-bell 
was  heard  over  all  the  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the 
people  assembling  in  crowds,  611ed  the  houses  nearest  to 
the  lodgments  made  by  the  French.  Additional  tra« 
verses  and  barricadoes  were  constructed  across  the  prin- 
cipal streets ;  mines  were  prepared  in  the  more  open 
spaces ;  and  the  communications  from  house  to  house 
were  multiplied,  until  they  formed  a  vast  labyrinth  of 
which  the  intricate  windings  were  only  to  be  traced  by 
the  weapons  and  the  dead  bodies  of  the  defenders.  The 
members  of  the  iunta,  become  thotq  ^^wSM^-Kwa^*^^ 
cessation  of  regular  warfare,  with  xe^ws^i^'fc^  wicciSX.^  ^sA. 

*  Napier's  History   of   the    PernnaxsXw  ^««^  '^^'^  "^ 
tlmp.  2, 
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energy  urged  the  defence,  but  mcreased  the  horroTS  of 
the  siege  by  a  ferocity  pushed  to  the  very  yerge  of 
frenzy.  Every  person,  without  regard  to  rank  or  age, 
who  excited  the  susptcimi  of  these  furious  men,  or  those 
immediately  about  them,  was  instantly  put  to  detA; 
and  amid  the  noble  bulwarks  of  war  a  horrid  amy  of 
gibbets  was  to  be  seen,  on  which  crowds  of  wretches 
were  suspended  each  night,  because  their  oounge  had 
sunk  beneath  the  accumidating  dangers  of  their  situa- 
tion, or  because  some  doubtful  expression  or  gesture  of 
distress  had  been  miscontroed  by  their  barbarwis  cbk&, 

**  From  the  heights  of  the  wails  which  he  had  coa- 
quered,  Marshal  Lasnes  contemplated  this  terrific  scene; 
and  judging  that  men  so  passionate  and  so  prepared 
oould  not  l^  prudently  encountered  in  open  battfe,  lie 
resolved  to  proceed  by  the  slow  but  certain  progressof 
the  mattock  and  the  mine ;  and  this  was  also  in  urnaiB 
with  the  Emperor*s  instructions.  Hence^from  the  29th 
of  January  to  the  2d  February,  the  efibrts  of  the  FVeDch 
were  directed  to  the  enlargement  of  their  lodgment  on 
the  walls ;  and  they  succeeded  aftei  much  severe  fight* 
ing  and  several  explosions  in  woi^ing  forward  thrmgh 
the  nearest]  houses,  but  at  the  same  time  they  had  to  sas- 
tain  many  counter-assaults  from  the  Spaniards. 

''  It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  crossing  of  the 
large  streets  divided  the  town  into  certain  small  distncH 
or  islands  of  houses.  To  gain  possession  of  these,  it 
was  necessary  not  only  to  mine  but  to  fight  for  each 
house.  To  cross  the  large  intersecting  streets  it  was  in- 
dispensable to  construct  traverses  above  or  to  work  hf 
underground  galleries,  because  a  battery  raked  each 
street,  and  each  house  was  defended  by  a  garrison  that, 
generally  speaking,  had  only  the  option  of  repelling  the 
enemy  in  front,  or  dying  on  the  gibbet  erected  behind. 
But  as  long  as  the  convents  and  churches  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Spaniards,  the  progress  of  the  French 
among  the  islands  of  small  houses  was  of  little  advantage 
to  them,  becausejthe  large  garrisons  in  the  gp-eater  build* 
hmi  eoMed  the  defenders  not  only  to  make  continaal 
«M  mcceasful  sallies,  but  a\so  to  c«Mw\»cmvcL^  \3Dk»s  eoe- 
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mies,  whose  superior  skill  m  that  load  of  mmimb  m 
often  frustrated  bj  tlie  numbers  and  penevenup 
of  the  besieged.  ♦  ♦  * 

<<  The  experience  of  tiieae  amck*  *  mdmud a 
in  the  mode  of  fighting  on  both  wks.  HMhenif 
play  of  the  French  nunes  bad  icdaccd  tfee  ha—a  mf 
ruins,  and  thus  the  soldiers  vere  cxpaacsd  Wbpfe<tsf  mf 
the  fire  from  the  next  Spanish  po^  The  i  ifijs  if 
therefore  diminished  the  quantilj  of  paandtr^  tida  tM  m- 
-terior  only  might  fidl,  and  the  ootaaad  vaUa  mmid^  aad 
.this  method  was  ibond  saeeesafal,  Herea^aai  lia; 
Spaniards,  widi  ready  ingenuitr,  aatantad  the  tMiaaa 
and  planks  of  the  housn  with  naia  md  pitck,  m»d 
setting  fire  to  those  which  could  do  lon^  bt  mmth' 
tained,  interposed  a  homing  barrier  wfac^  aAsai  4^^ 
layed  the  assailants  for  two  days,  and  alwi^  fni  martad 
them  firom  pushing  their  soooeases  daring  i^  tmilwmm 
that  necessarily  followed  the  bannikg  id  ihtt  mimm^ 
The  fighting  was  .however  inrfaMnt,  a  caaaiMt  kjas* 
hardment,  the  explosioo  of  annca,  the  cnah  U*  U  'Imf 
bmldings,  damoroos  shoots,  and  die  axm/lkmtd  eem  a^ 
musketry  deafened  the  ear,  while  toIobim  ^  cms*  ma 
duat  clouded  the  almosphefey  and  War«r«d  r  laritMttij 
over  the  heads  of  the  cnaihataatfs,  as  hoar  ijr  mmt  Ite 
French  with  a  terrible  peneremee  faMfced  farwiads 
their  approaches  to  the  heart  of  the  wmtakM  iait 
glorious  city. 

<<Theu-  efibrts  were  diiefly  directed  agMst  tm 
points,  namely,  that  of  8aa  Engracia,  which  aaay  Ut  da- 
nominated  the  left  attack,  and  that  of  tk.  Auigmttm  aad 
St.  Monica,  which  constituted  the  right  attiKk.  At  §m 
Engracia  they  laboured  on  a  line  perpeadiadar  U0  Ilk 
Cosso,  firom  which  they  were  separated  only  by  the  larfe 
coskTeat  of  the  daughters  of  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  hoa* 
pital  for  madmen,  which  was  entrenched,  auhcwgh  iu 
ruins  since  the  first  siege.  The  line  of  this  attack  was 
protected  on  die  lefl  by  the  coovent  of  the  Capoduof  ^ 

*  Attempts  made  W  die  French  to  tooe  thsn  <w«|>als> 
theeentgeoflhe<atym>m  JaBa«fylWli%»li>aa«ni    ' 
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which  General  Lacoste  had  fortified  to  repel  the  counter- 
asiaults  of  the  Spaniards.  The  right  attack  vas  more 
diffused,  because  the  localities  {iresented  leas  prominent 
features  to  determine  the  direction  of  the  apprcMchei ; 
and  tiie  French,  having  mounted  a  number  of  lig^t  n* 
inch  mortars  on  peculiar  carriages,  drew  them  fipom  street 
to  street,  and  from  house  to  house,  as  occauon  ofknL 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  continually  pli^  their 
enemies  with  hand-grenaaes,  which  seem  to  have  pn- 
duoed  a  surprising  effect,  and  in  this  manner  the  nen^ 
ceasing  comoat  was  prolonged  until  the  7th  of  FebraHy, 
when  the  besiegers,  b^  dint  of  alternate  mines  and 
assaults,  had  worked  their  perilous  way  at  dther  attack 
to  the  Cosso,  but  not  without  several  changes  of  fortune 
and  considerable  loss.  They  were,  however,  unable  te 
obtain  a  footing  on  that  public  walk,  for  the  Spaniink 
still  disputed  every  house  with  undiminished  ido- 
lution. 

<*  The  8th,  9th,  and  10th  were  wasted  by  the  beaegefs 
in  vain  attempts  to  pass  the  Cosso  ;  they  then  ezteMed 
their  flanks.  *  *  *  The  lltii  and  12th,  mineswcre 
worked  under  the  University,  a  large  buildins  on  the 
Spanish  side  of  the  Cosso,  in  the  line  of  uensht 
attack  ;  but  their  play  was  insufficient  to  open  the  waUSt 
and  the  storming  party  was  beaten  with  the  loss  of  fifty 
men.  Nevertheless,  the  besiegers  continuing  their 
labours  during  the  IStii,  14th,  15th,  16th,  i^  17tb, 
passed  the  Cosso  by  means  of  traverses,  and  preparetl 
fresh  mines  under  the  University,  but  deferred  their 
explosion  until  a  simultaneous  effort  could  be  combM 
on  the  side  of  the  suburb.  t 

^ '  At  the  left  attack  also  a  number  of  houses  borderiap  ;; 
on  the  Cosso  being  gained,  a  battery  was  established  thtt 
raked  that  great  thoroughfare  above  ground ;  while  oader 
it,  six  galleries  were  carried,  and  six  mines  loaded  to  j 
cjplode  at  the  same  moment;  but  the  spirit  of  tk  i  (. 
French  army  Yjas  w>^  ^iy!«s»\fc^\  iVva^  had  labouc'  . 
and  fought  witVioulSnXercKi^avsivKw  ^SX-l  ^^^\  ^Hei  L 

witJi    their   mines,  aua  c»ix>^=^  . 
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bayonets.     Fighting  abore  and  bcBorih  ike  i 
the  earth,  they  hid  spared  neitber  ire  mar  ihe  i 
their  bravest  men  were  fidlingm  the  ybwiily  «f  m  mik- 
terranean  war&re ;  famme  pinched  tfac■^  lad  ZanpHm 
was  still  unoonqnmd  I 

«'  « Before  this  nege/  tbej  ezdauKd,  « waa  it  cw 
heard  that  20,000  men  should  besiege  dO,000'/'  Seamif 
a  fourth  of  die  town  was  won,' and  tbey  thfiiflica  wcpe 
ah^dy  exhansted.  <We  nmst  wait,'  tfacj  aiid,  ^hr 
reinforcements,  or  we  shall  all  perish  anMag  theae  tmaui 
ruins,  which  will  beeonae  oar  own  Um£m  betee  we 
can  force  the h»t of  theae frnatics froai iSbthatoi  ihar 
dens.' 

'^  Marshal  Lasnes,  nnsfaaken  by  these 
obstinate  to  conquer,  endeaYoored  to  nise  the  i 
hopes.     He  pomted  out  to  then  that  the  Joans  «f  i 
besieged   so  mr  exceeded  their  own,  that  dv  T 
strength  must  soon  be  wasted,  and  their 
sink,  and  that  the  fiereeness  of  their  defenee  was  i 
abated ;    but  if,  contrary  to  cxpecfataoa,  fhey 
renew  the  example  of  ^nmawtia,  their  ntter  derfi 
must  quickly  ensue  from  the  eoadnied  cffBcis  «f  1 
misery,  and  pestiknee. 

''  These  exhortations  saoeeeded,  and  on  d^  l%db,  all 
the  oombhiations  being  complete,  a  gCBcni  aanadt  totk 
place.    The  French  at  the  right  attach  having  ofpenei  a 
party  wall  by  the  explorion  of  a  peind,  ande  a  waiira 
rush  throi^  some  burmng  nnas,  and  carried  withoat  a 
check  the  island  of  houses  Icadinjg  down  to*  the  <jatf  ^ 
with  the  exception  of  two  boildii^.    The  Spammda 
were  thus  forced  to  abandon  all  the  external  fortificHiaaa 
between  St  Ai^ustin  and  the  Ebro,  which  tbey  had 
preserved  until  that  day.    And  while  this  aasanlt  was  ia 
progress,  the  mines  under  the  onivenity,  ecaitMBiaa 
3000  pounds  of  powder,  were  sprung ;  and  the  watb 
tumbling  with  a  terrific  crash,  a  oohuan  of  the  hemenffx^ 
entered  the  place^  and  after  one  Te^nlw  vtffsvA  %VA%> 
meat  During  this  time  fifty  piieoea  d(  ai^Wenj  ^SttaaAwBt^ 
upon  the  Bubarb,  and  frfoovlied  up  ibe  WW^gt  a^«  ^ 
^bro,  and  by  nud^j  opened  a  pn«A*caBAe  VwwM^BkV^ 
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great  convent  of  St.  lAzar,  which  was  the  pnacn^ 
defence  on  that  side.  Lasnes,  observing  that  m 
Spaniards  seemed  to  be  shaken  by  this  o?erwhehHi| 
fire,  immediately  ordered  an  assault,  and  St.  Laaor  beaf 
carried  forthwith,  all  retreat  to  the  bridge  was  thi 
intercepted,  and  the  besieged  falling  into  coniosioii,  wi^ 
their  commander.  Baron  Versage.  being  killed,  wsfBil 
destroyed  or  taken,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  tfatt 
hundred  men,  who,  braying  the  terrible  fire  to  wUek 
they  were  exposed,  got  back  into  the  town.  Gencnl 
Gazan  immedutely  occupied  the  abandoned  works,  td 
having  thus  cut  oft'  above  2000  men  that  were  statioaed 
on  the  Ebro,  above  the  suburb,  forced  them  also  tD 
surrender. 

**  This  important  success  being  followed  on  the  19tb 
bv  another  fortunate  attack  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ebro,  and  by  the  devastating  explosion  of  1600  poantii 
of  powder,  the  constancy  of  the  besi^ed  was  at  bit 
shaken.  An  aide-de-camp  of  Falafox  came  forth  to 
demand  certain  terms,  before  oftered  by  the  Manbal, 
adding  thereto  that  the  garrison  should  be  allowed  to 
join  the  Spanish  armies,  and  that  a  certain  nomber  of 
covered  carriages  should  follow  them.  Lasnea  R(jected 
these  proposals,  and  the  fire  continued  ;  but  the  hov  of 
surrender  was  come.  Fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Ebro,  laid  the  houses  on  the  quay  is 
ruins.  The  church  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar,  undsr 
whose  especial  protection  the  city  was  supposed  to  esiit, 
was  nearly  effiiced  by  the  bombardment ;  and  the  » 
mines  under  the  Cosso,  loaded  with  many  thouMad 
pounds  of  powder,  were  ready  for  a  simultaneous  ex|ilQ- 
sion,  which  would  have  laid  a  quarter  of  the  remaining 
houses  in  the  dust.  In  fine,  war  had  done  its  woik,  and 
the  misery  of  Zaragoza  could  no  longer  be  endurad. 

'*  The  bombardment,  which  had  never  oeased  from 
the  10th  of  January,  had  forced  the  women  and  cluldrea 
to  take  refiigo  in  the  vaults,  with  which  the  city 
abounded.  There  the  constant  combustion  of  oil,  the 
closenesB  of  the  atmosphere,  unusual  diet,  and  fear  sod 
iiBstieasDess  of  mind,  naii  cor^immAl  \Kk\R^AM9^%YQiti- 
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lencC;  which  soon  spread  to  the  garrison.  The  strotifi^ 
and  weak,  the  daring  soldier  and  the  timid  child,  fell 
before  it  alike ;  and  such  was  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  disposition  to  disease,  that  the  slightest  wound 
gangrened  and  became  incurable.  In  the  beginning  of 
February  the  deaths  wore  from  four  to  five  hundred 
daily;  the  living  were  unable  to  bury  the  dead,  and 
thousands  of  carcases  scattered  about  the  streets  and 
<x)urt-yards,  or  piled  in  heaps  at  the  doors  of  the 
churches,  were  left  to  dissolve  in  their  own  corruption, 
or  to  be  licked  up  by  the  flames  of  the  burning  houses  as 
the  defence  became  contracted. 

"  The  suburb,  the  greatest  part  of  the  walls,  and  one- 
fourth  of  the  houses  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French  ; 
16,000  shells  thrown  during  the  bombardment,  and  the 
explosion  of  46,000  pounds  of  powder  in^he  mines,  had 
riiaken  the  city  to  its  foundations,  and  the  bones  of  more 
than  40,000  persons  of  every  age  and  sex  bore  dreadful 
testimony  to  the  constancy  of  the  besieged. 

''  Palafox  was  sick ;  and  of  the  plebeian  chiefs,  the 
most  distinguished  having  been  slain  in  battle,  or  swept 
away  by  the  pestilence,  the  obdurate  violence  of  the 
remaining  leaders  was  so  abated  that  a  fresh  junta  was 
formed ;  and,  after  a  stormy  consultation,  the  majority 
being  for  a  surrender,  a  deputation  waited  on  Marshal 
LaSnes  on  the  20th  of  February  to  negotiate  a  capitu- 
lation."* 

Some  doubt  exists  as  to  the  terms  obtained  ;  the  French 
writers  assert  that  the  place  surrendered  at  discretion ; 
the  Spaniards  say  the  following  conditions  were  obtained : 
that  the  garrison  should  march  out  with  the  honours  of 
Vfwr,  to  be  constituted  ])risoners  and  marched  to  France  ; 
the  peasants  to  be  sent  home,  and  property  and  religion 
to  be  guaranteed.  On  the  21st,  from  12,000  to  15,000 
sickly  men  laid  down  the  arms  which  they  could 
scarcely  support,  and  this  memoi-able  siege  was  ter- 
minated. 

*  Napier,  Hist  of  Peninsular  War,  book  v.  chap,  3, 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Corcyrean  sedition— Civil  wars  of  Bone— Jaoqiieria-4^ 
tions  of  the  Ciiciis  at  Confiaiitinople— -BftMsaera  of  Si|t 
2, 1792. 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  uiJiappy  fiOe  of  the  htm 
PlatsBans  was  made  remarkable  by  the  Corcyrean  sedi- 
tion also :  on  which,  as  on  the  plague  of  AtheaSi  the 
pen  of  Thucydides  has  conferred  a  lasting  oelebii^r. 

Corcyra,  an  island  situated  on  the  'woatem  eaait  if 
Greece,  by  sedulous  attention  to  oosoBierce,  had  risMia 
little  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  to  the  posDaorioe  d 
a  navy  capable  of  rivalling  in  strength  that  ef  aif  Gie* 
cian  state,  except  Athens.  It  was  a  colony  of  CMnlh; 
but,  in  conseouence  of  some  disputes  whiiih  aroae  eat  si 
the  affiurs  of  Epidamnus,  a  Corcyrean  colony,  war  bieki 
out  between  Corcyra  and  the  mother  oountiy,  the  Co^ 
cyreans  concluded  a  .defensive  alliance  with  tht 
Athenians,  and  the  democratical  interest  waa  of  cqmw 
established  in  power.  A  naval  batUe  ensued,  in  whid 
the  Corinthians  had  the  advantage,  and  took  upwvds  d 
a  thousand  prisoners.  It  rarelv  happened  in  anv  ef  tiie 
smaJler  Grecian  states,  that  eimer  the  democratic  «r  the 
oligarchical  partv  obtained  an  uncontested  and  perwaiift 
ascendancy ;  and  the  Corinthians  were  not  indined  is 
resign  without  a  struggle  that  respect  and  inflaeMS 
which  the  manners  and  religion  of  Greece  taught  to  be 
due  from  the  colony  to  the  mother  country.  Of  the 
prisoners  above  mentioned,  eight  hundred,  who 
slaves,  were  sold  by  the  victors ;  the  rest,  to  the  nai 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty,  were  citizens,  most  of  t 
men  of  conseouence  in  Corcyra,  who  probably  looked 
with  no  friendly  eye  on  the  Athoiian  alliance,  and  at  all 
events  were  ready  to  bre^k  \\.  o%^«s\^  t«^«c1  tn  the  con- 
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nexion  of  Coriadi,  as  ike  price  of  tfaeir  liberty.  Tliey 
were  aoeordinglj  sdfered  to  return  home.  Toe  tumults 
to  which  Iheir  subsequent  attempts  to  restore  the  oli- 
garchy ^gave  rise  are  celebrated  in  history  under  tiiie 
name  of  the  Corcyrean  sedition.  A  more  hetnonsscene 
of  treachery  and  murder  has  seldom  been  exhibited  even 
in  civil  war&re ;  or  a  more  deplorable  state  of  morala 
described  than  that  which  is  said  by  Thucydides  in  the 
following  passage  to  ha?e  proTailed,  not  only  in  Corcyni, 
but  throogtiottt  Greece. 

*'The  sedition  in  Corcyra  began  upon  the  coming 
home  of  tiiose  captives  whidi  were  taken  in  the  battles 
by  sea  at  Epidamnus,  and  released  afterwards  by  the 
Corinthians  at  the  ransom,  as  was  voiced,  of  eight 
hundred  talents,  for  which  they  ;had  given  security  to 
ih&r  hosts,*  hut  in  fact,  because  thev  had  persuaded 
the  Corinti^aas  that  they  would  put  Corcyra  into  their 
power.  These;  peraoDS  going  roupd  from  man  to  man^ 
solicited  the  city  to  jvydU  from  the  Atheniaas ;  and  two 
galleys  being  bow  oome  in,  one  of  Athens,  another  of 
Corinth,  wiUi  ambassadors  from  both  those  states,  the 
Cercyreans,  upon  au^eoee  of  ihem  both,  decreed  to 

.  *  n^aS^MM.  The  want  of  pohUe  booses  of  entertainment 
te  travellers  was  neeeanualy  sapplisd  by  private  hospitality. 
A  wlMse  Ibrtnne  it  was  to  entertain  to-day,  of  ooorse  ez- 
peeted  to  be  entertained  in  letnm  when  he  visited  the  oonnlrj 
of  Ins  guest;  and  thus,  were  ligcmed  hereditary  ocnmesioBa 
of  hospitiaity,  held  no  less  saeted  than  the  ties  ctfUood.  By 
a  natural  extension  of  the  poMtiee,  cities  formed  nmilar 
OQDiezioos  with  ixeign  eitiaens,  who  reoeived  their  ambaa- 
aadon,  and  advocated  as  flur  as  in  them  lay  both  tiie  imbUc 
Intefests  of  the  commmuiy,  and  the  private  interests  of  those 
of  its  oitiaens  who  required  such  helik  These  men  were 
named  Proxeni ;  the  bond  of  mutual  obligation  was  publioly 
reeorded,  and  entitled  them  to  receive  as  gueati  the  same 
hospitality  and  protection  whidi  they  afiorded  as  hosts. 
Ethel<mroxeni,  below  trandttted  voluntary  hosts,  aammed  the 
flame  duties,  but  voluntarily ;  without  the  oonnezion  being 
publicly  acknowledged,  and  amsequently  witiioot  being  en- 
titled to  that  public  letnm  which  the  Prozadus  olainMd  «& 
hisri|^ 
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hold  the  Athenians  for  their  confederates,  on  articles 
agreed  on:  but  withal  to  remain  frienda  to  tibe  Pdopoo- 
neaians,  as  they  had  formerly  been.  There  was  one 
l^ias,  voluntary  host  of  the  Athenians,  and  that  bd 
been  principal  magistrate  of  the  people.  Him  time 
men  called  mto  judgment,  and  laid  to  bis  charge  a  pa^ 
tice  to  bring  the  city  into  the  senritude  of  the  Atiieusu. 
He  again,  .being  acquit,  called  in  qoestion  fi?e  of  tb 
weal&est  of  the  same  men,  saying  they  had  cut  oertai 
stakes*  in  the  ground  belonging  to  the  temples  bodiof 
Jupiter  and  of  Alcinous,  upon  ever^  one  of  which  thoe 
lay  a  penalty  of  a  stater.f    And  being  sentenced  to  pi^ 

'  *  <*Probably  Tine  sticks,  round  which  the  Tines  irm 
trained.  To  understand  the  account  giren  hi  the  tod,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  individuals  w1k«i  Pithias  jnma^ 
were  the  tenants  of  the  sacred  ground  fnisa  whidi  tiiestieb 
were  cut,  and  possibly  had  inherited  the  poaaoorion  of  itfSnsi 
thdr  ancestors,  so  that  they  regarded  it  m>m  long  use  as  ttor 
own  property :  just  as  the  Boman  aristocracnr  thou^  then- 
selves  aggrieved  when  an  Agrarian  Uw  called  on  than  to 
resign  the  poeBCssion  of  the  nati<mal  lands  whidi  thcrr^ 
for  so  many  ffenerations  appropriated  to  thcmselTes  wmoBt 
any  lawfbl  tide.  As  hereditary  tenants  of  the  sacred  graoad, 
the  Coreyrean  nobles  had  probably  been  alvraya  in  tSehriiit 
of  treating  it  as  their  own :  so  that  when  soddenly  ehamd 
with  sacTUege,  in  abudng  their  l^gal  rights  aa  tenanlMf 
cutting  down  the  trees,  which  belonged  not  to  them,  bat  to 
the  gwU  Uie  owner  of  the  land,  they,  like  the  Roman  nobility, 
had  no  legal  defence  to  make,  and  could  only  maintain  Aor 
encroachments  by  Tiolence."  This  is  Dr.  Arnold's  tajftmt 
tion.  The  Roman  aristocracy,  however,  had  a  lawfbl  title 
to  the  possession,  though  not  to  the  fhll  property^  of  the  laads 
in  question.  See  Penny  Cydc^Media,  art  Agrarian  Law.  A  . 
lease  of  oertun  public  lands  m  Attica  is  preserved  la  tk 
British  Museum  (El^lfarbles,  No.  261%  mwhidi  the  d^  ' 
^astation  of  wood  is  especially  fbrbidden.  See  BoeelEb, 
Public  Economy  of  Athens,  iSiglish  translation,  vol  IL  ^ 
15.  The  proaeoa^icm  msi  viasiQiBX  tjl  ^ooft  ^ere,  however, 
evidenUy  dictated  by  V^^^J^^*^;^?^^..,.^^       ' 
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le,  they  took  sanctaaiy  in  tLc  teni|jlei,  io  tiie  cait*. 
im  being  great,  they  misbt  pfiv  h  Inr  ]iorticntt.  »»- 
should  l^  taxed.  Bat  Pithms  (for  Le  wut  slab  uf' 
tnate)  obtsuned  that  the  law  (hoold  prooeed.  TheR; 
eing  by  the  law  shut  out  of  hope,  aad  mideniHid- 
hat  Pitliias,  as  long  as  he  was  a  KxuAvr.  wooM 

the  people  to  hold  for  friends  and  foes  the  umut 
vere  so  to  the  Athenians.  coQcpired  widi  the  red, 
rmed  with  daggers,  suddeolj  braise  into  the  Bemite 
,  and  slew  both  Pithias  and  otherF.  m  well  private 
is  senators,  to  the  number  of  about  Eixtr  penoue  : 
a  few  of  those  of  Pithias  his  &ctSoo  eiicaped  iiiti» 
Lthenian  galley  that  lay  yet  in  the  haiiioitr. 
«Vhcn  they  had  done  this,  and  called  the  Cor- 
AS  to  an  assembly,  they  K^d  them,  liiax  whet  tuvy 
lone  was  for  the' best,  and  that  likej  dioiild  un  U: 
in  bondage  to  the  Athenians.  Anci  for  the  future 
advised  Uiem  to  be  in  qniet,  and  to  reeeive  neitlfer 

with  more  than  one  galley  at  oooe ;  snd  tb  take 

for  enenues  if  they  were  more :  and  wheo  they 
ipoken  forced  them  to  decree  it  aocord&Dg}r.  7*hcnr 
)resently  sent  amhtssadors  to  Athens,  hoii  to  shuw 
it  was  fit  for  them  to  do  vhat  they  had  done,  a&c 
to  dissuade  such  Corcyreans  as  were  fled  tiihher  uf 
ther  faction,  from  dwng  anythinr  to  iWar  pnsjudi«%, 
here  should  be  a  coanter-fevoliiSJOBu 
9Vhen  these  arriTcd,  the  AthcmauE  appri^heMMad 

the  ambassadors  thcmselres,  as  sedjtivus  perwiw. 
also  all  those  Corcyreans  whoaa  they  hw  tiien 
liled  with,  and  sent  them  to  castody  n'jEipam.  1m 
[lean  time,  upon  the  coming  in  of  affdkyii'CwnrfJk 
ambassadws  from  Lacedaemon,  that  pivtr  titft  htd. 

and  three  shilling  and  nxpesee;  ihe  letiadraddM 
considerably  m  weight    The  goldes  aialca',  wiudi  via 
1  twenty  drachms,  ooght  tfaerdbre  to  he  woi^  ^b<«^ 
n  shilliup  to  serenteen  Ailiiw  axA  «aysMA\\s^% 
men  in  the  British  Museum  we^»  VM  0«»A,  ^\M^ 
>at  QigrainB  mate  than  a  fOf«r^«i.    ^les  ^^^ctiJSttm. 

.fconT^^™  a  higher  rahie  la  x^m^^  ^  V^  '«- 
than  It  does  in  findand. 
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the  nile  assailed  the  commons,  and  overcame  tiiem  ii 
fight ;  and  night  coming  on,  die  Gommons  fled  into  tk 
citadel,  and  the  higher  parts  of  the  city,  Irhcflre  ^ 
rallied  themselves  imd  encamped,  and  nMae  tbensdwi 
masters  of  the  haven  called  the  Hilhdc  haven.  Bntfte 
others  seized  on  the  maii^et-place  (where  also  the  most  rf 
them  dwelt)  and  on  the  mnren  on  the  ride  toward  tk 
.continent. 

•'  The  next  day  they  skirmished  a  little  with  Aot,* 
and  both  parts  sent  abroad  mto  the  villages  to  sdidt  tbe 
slaves,  with  promise  of  liberty,  to  take  their  parts;  md, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  slaves  took  part  with  the  eon- 
mons,  and  the  other  side  had  an  Md  ol  800  menfiom  ibe 
continent. 

**  The  next  day  but  one  they  iboebt  agrin,  and  the 
people  had  the  victory,  havmg  nie  oad§  botii  in  rtKOfftt 
of  places,  and  in  nmnbe^  of  men.  And  the  women  aao 
manfully  assisted  them,  throwing  tiles  from  the  howes, 
and  endfuring^the  tamult,  even  beyond  the  conditioB  of 
their  sex.  The  few  began  to  fly  about  twilight,  tod 
fearing  lest  the  people  ahoold  attack,  and  at  tiie  flnt  on- 
set gain  possession  of  the  araenal,  and  pot  them  to  tbe 
sword,  to  stop  their  passage,  set  fire  to  the  houses  in  the 
market-place,  and  those  i^joining  them,  sparing  neitiier 
.their  own  property  nor  others.  Much  goods  of  1BC^ 
chants  were  hereby  burnt,  and  the  whole  city,  if  the 
wind  had  risen  and  carried  the  flame  that  way,  tad  been 
m  danger  to  have  been  destroyed.  Then  eeasfaM^  from 
battle,  forasmuch  as  both  parties  wete  at  rest,  they  td 
watch  for  the  nifiht.  And  the  Corbthian  galley  stole 
away,  because  the  peopte  had  gotten  the  victorT,  and 
most  of  the  auxiliaries  got  over  privily  to  the  eoBlment 

'<  The  next  day  Nicostratus  the  son  of  Diotrephes,  an 
Athenian  commander,  came  in  with  twelve  nUoys  tnd 
five  hundred  Messenian  men  of  arms  fix>m  Manpactus, 
Md  both  negotiated  a  Teconciliation,  and  indnoed  them 
(to  the  end  they  ungYit  ngrai^^Xn  crnVmuoLXnif!^^ 
principal  authors  oTtbe  •edaJtVnn  V:ifV^  ^^inms^  %b^ 

*  Arn>ws,  darts,  B^ouea,  aiA^^^-^i"^---^ 
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And   to  let  the  rest  alone,  with  articles  both  between 
IbemselveB  and  with  the  Athenians,  to  esteem  friend* 
and  enemies  the  same  as  the  Athenians  did.    When  he 
bad  done  this,  he  would  liaye  been  gone,  but  the  people 
persuaded  him  before  he  went  to  leave  behind  him  five 
of  his  galleys,  the  better  to  keep  their  adversaries  frrtm 
stirring,  and  to  take  as  many  of  theirs,  which  they  wooid 
man  with  Corcyrcans,  and  send  with  him.     To  th5<  he 
agreed,  and  they  made  a  list  of  those  that  should  embark, 
consiflting  altogether  of  their  enemies.     But  thesse  fear- 
ing to  be  sent  to  Athens,  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux:  but  Nicostratus  ende&vour^  to 
raise  them,  and  spake  to  them,  to  put  them  into  courage : 
but  when  he  could  not  prevail,  the  people  ^arming  thm* 
selves  on  pretence  that  their  diflSdence  to  go  along  whh 
Nicostrastus  proceeded  from  some  evil  in'tentioo;  tr^A 
away  their  arms  out  of  their  houses,  and  wcnJd  aJy>  b*T« 
kill^  some  of  them,  such  as  they  chaacxl  on.  if  Sifx*' 
stratus  had  not  hindered  them.    f>tberB  tho,  «  r.«n  ti^ 
saw  this,  took  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Jodo.  trA  thej 
were  in  all  above  four  hundred.     But  the  }>^>;h^,  fea?:- 
ing  some  innovaticm,  got  them  br  MTsaM>/n  to  n^.  as^ 
conveying  them  into  the  islancf  taat  iKth  <yv«fr  a«a;2s»t 
the  temple  of  Juno,  sent  them  their  ne<»mi.'VM  ':^'.ie.^. 
"  The  sedition  standing  in  these  ternw,  tii*s  S^^srx.  vp 
fifth  day  after  the  putting  over  of  tb«t%«  n^^.  ::^>  *iL>. 
island,  arrived  the  Peloponnesian  fl«*t  froias  C/l^a*, 
where,  since  their  voyage  of  Ionia,  tbfrr  }a/i  hh.  ti  «u. 
chor,  to  the  number  of  three  an<l  fifty  mU.     A>.vSm  iskC 
the  command  of  these,  as  before,  and  y^naHn^  *un^, 
with  him  as  a  counsellor.     And  h^vinv  firv.  tr.-t  a  k 
Sybota,  a  haven  of  the  continent,  th«?y  'm.*:  'yr.'tt^  wr»r 
morning  by  break  of  day  towarl  CV^^ra. 

"  The  Corcyreans  bring  in  a  gr«rt  trjr.v-->v  *vi  ft*-. 
both  of  the  seditious  within,  and  of  the  mt^ary/f.  «>v>if, 
made  ready  threeMore  galleys,  and  ^XlV.  *a  %:.^  *f.  n.i<9K. 
were  manned,  sent  tbem  out  agunst  t\i>;  ^sr^.^^  -   x  *.m*^^ 
the  Athenians  bad  advistid  thim  V»  ^H  Wi^.  *r*  "^ 
to  go  forth  £nt,  and  then  Xhft  tarr:vTf*5A  *;,  V/.^r*  % 
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with  the  whole  fleet  together.  But  when  their  scattered 
ships  ncared  the  enemy,  two  of  them  immediately  de-  1  u 
sertcd,  and  in  others  they  that  were  aboard  went  togetber 
by  the  ears,  and  nothing  was  done  in  due  order.  The 
Peloponnesians,  seeing  their  confusion,  opposed  tkem- 
selves  to  the  Corcyreans  with  twenty  galleys  only,  the 
rest  they  set  in  array  against  the  twelve  galleys  of 
Athens. 

**  The  Corcyreans  having  come  disorderly  up,  and  by 
few  at  once,  were  of  their  own  fault  in  much  distress; 
but  the  Athenians,  fearing  an  overmatch  of  numben, 
and  that  they  should  be  surrounded,  did  not  charge 
upon  the  close  array,  nor  on  the  centre  of  the  enemy; 
but  attacked  the  wing,  and  sunk  one  of  their  galleys: 
and  when  the  Peloponnesians  afterwards  had  put  their 
fleet  into  a  circular  figure,  they  then  went  about  and 
about  it,  endeavouring  to  put  them  into  disorder ;  whicfa 
they  that  were  fighting  against  the  Corcyreans  perceif- 
ing,  and  fearing  such  another  chance  as  befel  them  for- 
merly at  Naupactus,  went  to  their  aid,  and  uniting  them- 
selves, came  upon  the  Athenians  all  together.  But  they, 
backing  their  oars,  retreated  with  their  prows  to  the 
enemy,  that  the  Corcyreans  should  take  that  time  to 
escape  in  ;  they  themselves  in  the  mean  time  going  as 
leisurely  back  as  was  possible,  and  keeping  the  enemy 
still  opposed  to  them.  Such  was  this  battle,  and  it  ended 
about  sunset. 

**  The  Corcyreans  fearing  lest  the  enemy,  in  pursuit 
of  their  victory,  should  have  come  directl v  agidnst  the 
city,  or  take  aboard  the  men  which  they  nad  put  over 
into  the  island,  or  do  them  some  other  mischief,  fetched 
back  the  men  into  the  temple  of  Juno  again,  and 
guarded  the  city.  But  the  Peloponnesians,  though  they 
had  won  the  battle,  yet  durst  not  invade  the  city,  bat 
having  taken  thirteen  of  the  Corcyrean  galleys,  went 
back  into  the  continent  from  whence  they  had  set 
forth.  The  next  day  V\\cy  cwn^  t^a.  xkdAo  the  city,  no 
more  than  before,  aUhou^Vi  \\.nj^  m  ««i^\.w^v^ 
affright:  and  thougVi  a\so  Bx^v^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^V«^^^ 


advised  Alcidas  lo  h.  iiir  iuc  no:  ^iiua.  f-sin'j'r^  .•  r 
only  landed  soidxsf  c  tut  jmrniaoifr;  o-'  '^i-m^  jg^j. 
wasted  their  teniacr. 

**  In  the  mean  imt  tut  ymtt^  of  Cw";- '*-  wktz::;' 
extremely  lest  those  ehhejt  suouii  •miH;  teaxur  li«: 
city,  not  odIt  coideTvc  wm.  tziuK  n.  sdxifn'iar'  bm 
with  the  pest-  abcnn  hvw  'tut  zry  niipr  i*  iire-e— .-i. 
but  also  indDoed  some  uf  tnen.  ii  i-fr-.*  «l  Bijn*u«ni. 
For  notwithsUDxiixir  titfr  cmdusiuL  tuey  utc  ill  luixizi^ 
thirty  galleys,  in  ezw^nBaui.  lua:  uh:  ^•r  ir  tu*  <ni*-n<7 
should  hare  eDtensd.  Bin  lut  l-^fiuiKiniKfSiiiui  us^xiv 
been  wasting  of  tlieir  £eJd£  tlL  h  ww  audic  uihil  v^'^sc 
their  ways  again.  And  durmr  tut  tiict.:  tii*  Oirv^'-'wia 
had  notice  by  beaoaD-£7!s  u!  ixirH>s!:ir»  J-j'jL^nnut  th^ 
leys  coming  toward  then.  iruiL  Ijsna^.  yui'n.  tm  ^m^- 
nians,  upon  inteUigcuK  cif  ibe  Msdniux..  am  u'  tii>  ikfir 
to  go  to  CorcTia  mKier  Aiiadafc.  loc  »;:.-:  it  bit  ui*.-u. 
under  the  conduct  €«f  EunniMsduL  ha  bin.  'j*  7'uu ':*'?■ . 

''  The  Peloponnpriimf ,  tx«ereFtr!:.  a*  hVJL  i»  ui^ir. 
came,  sailed  speedily  hooDe.  iuxnaaae  sdl  ixit  nii'jrt.  uui 
causing  their  galleys  to  be  earned  'v^v  k.  zia  Isnnuis 
of  Leucas,  that  they  migbt  mu:  ^xaut  h.  *(:rir.  a*  iiti^ 
doubled  it.  Bat  toe  y»f^  of  Coryn.  nfsarxiiS  u^  ~Jrfr 
Attic  galleys  conung  in,  and  ih>:  frjVr:?  'jS.  'A  zim:  P«iio- 
ponnesians,  brooght  into  tbe  cdn*  i£«t  M^f^wziit^ts.*  viic* 
till  this  time  had  been  keut  «.*!£>:«  tLe  -vilH^.  kud  tr^P- 
pointing  the  gallers  whi<^  iL*:y  Lad  et^tipped  to  ccniie 
about  into  the  Hillaic  haren/tLcj  ii^  the  ciean  tlui'i- 
slew  all  the  contrary  factiwi  they  could  hiy  h^nds  on, 
and  also  afterwards  threw  overboard  out  of  tbe  same 
galleys  all  those  (i.  e.,  of  the  oligarchical  party)  they  had 
before  persuaded  to  embark,  ai^  so  went  thence.  And 
coming  to  the  temple  of  Juno,  they  persuaded  fifty  of 
those  that  had  taken  sanctuary,  to  refer  themselves  to  a 
legal  trial ;  all  which  they  condemned  to  die.  But 
most  of  those  who  had  taken  sanctnarjr,  that  is,  all  those 
that  were  not  induced  to  stand  to  trial  by  law^  ^fe«OL 
they  saw  what  was  done,  killed  one  aao^ibsn  ^«e^^  tv<^^ 

*  That  came  with  NicostntoMU 
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in  the  temple :  some  hanged  themselyee  on  tnm ;  werj 
one,  as  he  had  means,  made  himadf  nwrnr.  And  w 
seven  days  together  that  Eurymedon  etaid  there'with  Ui 
direescore  g^eys,  the  Corejrreant  did  nothing  bat  IdQ 
such  of  their  city  as  they  took  to  be  theip  enrades,  k^* 
ing  to  their  diarge  indeed  that  they  had  coaapiredagiiaik 
the  commons,  but  some  among  them  were  alaui  apai 
private  hatred,  and  some  by  their  debtors,  for  the  maMf 
which  they  had  lent  them.  All  forms  of  dmtik  mm 
then  seen,  and  (as  in  snxh  oases  it  usoally  fUli  oat) 
whatsoever  had  hwpened  at  any  time,  happened  tin 
then,  and  more.  For  the  father  dew  h&  son,  men  ir«e 
dragged  out  of  the  temples,  and  then  slain  hard  bj ;  td 
some  wdled  up  within  the  temple  of  Baochns*  tfiai 
^ere.  So  cruel  was  this  sedition  ;  and  it  seemed  so  Ike 
more,  because  it  was  among  these  men  the  first. 

"  For  afterwards  all  Greece,  as  a  man  may  sqr,  im 
in  commotion ;  and  quarrels  aroseevmy  wlmre  betvea 
the  patrons  of  the  commons,  that  sought  to  bring  in  the 
AUienians,  and  the  Fewf  that  desired  to  bring  ia  tke 
Lacedaemonians.  Now  in  time  of  peace  they  could  hwe 
no  pretence,  nor  would  have  been  so  forward  toedi 
them  in ;  but  being  war,  and  confederates  to  be  had  ftr 
either  party,  both  to  hurt  their  enemies,  and  strangtki 
themselves,  such  as  desired  alteration  easily  got  fornp 
help  to  their  end.  And  many  heinous  thinss  happoMd 
in  Uie  cities  through  this  sedition,  which  tiiougfa  Acy 
have  been  before,  and  shall  be  ever,  as  long  as  hsMB 

*  The  Greeks  had  rather  singular  notions  as  tollism^ 
tity  of  teowles.  To  kills  person  within  the  saored  pnamtk 
or  to  drag  nim  away  violentiy,  was.held  saorUegioas ;  bat  t» 
wall  a  Bu^kUant  np^  and  thus  preventing  his  escape  to  starve 
him  to  death,  seems  to  have  been  considered  Tenial»siBee 
this  mode  of  proceeding  was  adopted,  in  a  former  in8taiioe» 
against  the  kuig  of  Sparta,  Pansanias.  In  the  latter  ceie^ 
however,  the  Ddphic  oracle  pronounced  the  act  a  pollntioBi 
and  ordered  ihatunend&^croN.^^fb'OA&i&^w  U  to  the  god* 
dess  whoae  temple  was  VfeK»^«»«»^»^  ^!«»'Wssws|^v>aK. 

t  rois  hXiyoiS,  not  fe^  Vx^  i«mto«,\«i^  SSw^  V«.L«v  A  ^ 
oligarchical  party. 
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nature  is  the  same,  yet  they  are  more  violent,  or  more 
tranquil,  and  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  several* 
conjunctures  at  which  they  occur.  For  in  peace  and 
prosperity  both  cities  and  private  men  are  better  minded, 
because  they  fall  not  into  such  emergencies  as  constrain 
men  to  do  things,  whether  they  will  or  no ;  but  war 
taking  away  the  affluence  of  daily  necessaries,  is  a  most 
violent  master,  and  conformeth  most  men's  passions  to 
the  present  occasion.  So  sedition  prevailed  in  the  cities, 
and  those  that  fell  into  it  later,  having  heard  what  had 
been  done  in  the  former,  far  exceeded  them  in  newness 
of  conceit,  both  for  the  art  of  assailing,  and  for  the 
strangeness  of  their  revenges.  The  received  value  of 
names  imposed  for  signification  of  things,  was  changed 
into  arbitrary:  for  inconsiderate  boldness  was  counted 
true-hearted  manliness ;  provident  deliberation,  a  hand^ 
some  fear ;  modesty,  the  cloak  of  cowardice  ;  to  be  wise 
in  every  thing,  to  be  lazy  in  every  thing.  A  furious 
suddenness  was  reputed  a  point  of  valour.  To  re-advise 
for  the  better  security,  was  held  for  a  fair  pretext  of 
tergiversation.  He  that  was  fierce,  was  always  tmsty ; 
and  he  that  contraried  such  a  one,  was  suspected.  He 
that  did  insidiate,  if  he  took,  was  a  wise  man ;  but  he 
that  could  find  out  the  trap,  a  cleverer  man  than  he :  but 
he  that  had  been  so  provident  as  not  to  need  to  do  one 
or  the  other,  was  said  to  be  a  dissolver  of  fellowship,  and 
one  that  stood  in  fear  of  his  adversary.  In  brief,  he'that 
could  outstrip  another  in  the  doing  of  an  evil  act,  or  that 
could  persuade  another  thereto,  that  never  meant  it,  was 
commended.  To  be  kin  to  another,  was  not  to  be  so  neafas 
ijcijie  of  his  feUowship,  because  these  were  ready  to  undei*- 
take  any  thing,  without  standing  upon  pretexts.  For  these 
fellowsnipsf  looked  not  to  benefits  consistent  with  the 

*  M€Td0o\ai  r&v  IfurrrvxiSnfj  changes  of  tiie  state  of  things. 

t.  Hobbes  seems  to  consider  these  ircupiai  as  associations 
of  traders  or  artizans,  such  as  our  corporate  companies  were 
in  their  origin ;  which  is  dearly  wrong.  They  would  seem 
to  have  been  more  like  liie  clubs  of  the  French,  i^obs^cs^.^ 
formed  for  the  advocacy  of  certain  opiiUiCSQ&,  ot  \o  ^\«i»K*fc 
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existiiig  laws,  bat  to  sdf-aggrandhenieiit,  cootniy  Ib 
them.  And  as  for  raotiial  trust  amongst  tiiem,  it  wm 
confirmed  not  so  madi  by  divine  law,*  as  bj  the  em- 
monication  of  guilt.  And  what  was  handsomdy  spoke* 
by  their  adTorsaries,  they  recei?ed  with  an  eye  to  tiwir 
actions,  to  see  whether  they  were  too  strong  for  tlwi 
or  not,  and  not  ingenuously.  To  be  revenged  waiii 
more  request,  than  never  to  have  reoeiyed  injnry.  Aii 
oaths  of  reconcilement  (if  any  were)  given  by  OMd 
another,  because  in  the  present  conjuncture  the^  coM 
do  nought  else,  were  binding,  as  long  as  the  parties  hd 
no  power  otherwise ;  but  upon  opportunity,  he  that  iint 
durst,  if  he  saw  an  unguarded  place,  tnougfat  hi8r^ 
venge  sweeter  by  the  trust  than  if  he  had  taken  Ike 
open  way.  And  this  course  was  valued  both  for  it> 
security,  and  because  he  that  circumvented  his  advenvy 
by  fraud  assumed  to  himself  withal  a  mastery  in  poist 
of  wit.  And  dishonest  men  for  the  most  part  are  soooer 
called  able,  than  simple  men  honest.  And  men  tf* 
ashamed  of  this  title,  but  take  a  pride  in  the  other.  The 
cause  of  this  is  desire  of  rule,  out  of  avarice  and  anbi- 
tion,  and  the  zeal  of  contentiont  from  those  two  prooecd- 


the  safety,  and  increase  the  influence  of  the  several  i 
by  enabling  them  to  act  in  conoert. 
*  By  oath. 

t  ^lAoKciicia,  properly  that  ^ite  which  rdgneth  in  twotir 
yersaries  whilst  they  contend,  or  eagerness  in  striving.  -  Ttat 
is  to  say,  superadded  to  the  definite  motives  which  lead  ■« 
to  embnrk  m  political  contests ;  they  contract,  when  oaei 
embarked  in  them,  a  party  spirit  wholly  distinct  frost  tk 
objects  of  thdr  par^,  and  which  is  sometimes  transmitted  H 
their  descendants,  even  when  no  notions  of  the  ori^nal  cm* 
of  quarrel  are  preserved.  Such  was  the  ease  with  tiie  Ac- 
tions of  the  Circus  at  Constantinople,  and  with  those  deadly 
fends  which  have  prevailed  from  time  to  time  among  tk 
lower  classes  in  Ireland.  In  the  outrages  ftominittyii  sane 
years  ago  by  the  ^axlies  called  Caravats  and  Shanavesta»  sei- 
tber  the  perscmB  wYio  wet«  «»fi»!t»itsA  ^Smmx  ^Mtn^es^  imt 
any  one  else,  could  \a\\^\«fc^s^%  ^tb^fi^Mt.  v.-*«^^ 
^  who  were  Ca»va»»a.^Vo^«^^««»««^ 
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ing.  For  such  as  were  of  authority  m  the  ddes,  botli 
of  the  one  and  the  other  faction,  the  one  under  the  decent 
pretext  of  political  equality  of  the  many,  the  ocber  of 
moderate  aristocracy,  thoueh  in  words  they  seemed  to 
be  servants  of  the  public,  they  made  it  in  dfect  bat  the 
prize  of  their  contention.  And  striving  by  whataoevcr 
means  to  overcome,  both  ventured  on  most  horrible 
outrages,  and  revenged  them  even  beyond  the  jvorocft- 
tions,  without  any  regard  of  justice,  or  the  public  good, 
but  limiting  them,  each  Miction,  by  their  own  appetite : 
and  stood  ready,  whether  by  unjust  sentenee,  or  with 
their  own  hands,  when  they  should  get  the  apperaMMt, 
to  satisfy  their  spite.  So  that  neither  side  oio^gfat  to 
do  any  thing  by  honest  means;  but  they  were  heal 
spoken  of,  that  could  pass  a  business  thoi^  against  the 
grain,  with  fladr  words.  The  neutrals  oi  the  city  were 
destroyed  by  both  factions  ;  partly  becanse  they  wonld 
not  side  with  them,  and  paitly  for  envy  that  thej  ihonld 
so  escape. 

''  Thus  was  wickedness  on  foot  in  every  kind,  throogli* 
out  all  Greece,  by  the  occasion  of  the  party  w*^*'*^ 
Sincerity  (whereof  there  is  much  in  a  generoaa  mttmte) 
was  laughed  down,  and  vanished.  And  it  was  fiv  the 
best  course  to  stand  distrustfully  against  »^f¥  ^CLer^  ftr 
neither  were  words  powerful,  nor  oaths  tenrAAe  eMMch 
Ui  assure  reconciliation.  And  being  all  of  theas,  tte 
more  they  considered,  the  more  desperate  of  sccnritj, 
they  rather  contrived  how  to  avoidTa  mnAaeX^  than 
were  able  to  rely  on  any  man's  faith.  And  for  the  MMt 
part  such  as  had  the  least  wit  had  the  best  soeccai :  1m 
lx)th  their  own  defect,  aid  the  subtil^  of  their  advcnaticgy 
putting  them  in  a  great  fear  to  be  oreroooM;  in  wards, 
or  at  least  in  pre-ins^iation,  by  their  cneflBies'  fgi^sA  eOtL 
they  therefore  went  roundly  to  work  with  then,  with 
deeds.  Whereas  the  other,  thinking  in  their  un^imu 
that  they  should  be  aware  in  time,  and  that  ther  a^esdUA 
not  to  take  by  force  what  they  mi^t  do  \fj  Oua^^«i^ 
Xherehjr  unprovided^  and  so  the  more  easAj  i2bttii« 

''In  Corcyra,  then  were  moat  of  these  c^nl*  ^nujmifS^ 
£rst:  and  besides  these,  all  that  men  mh^x  V*n?^ 
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in  retaliation,  \(ho  had  been  tyrannically  goremedbj 
that  very  party  which  thev  now  saw  in  their  power ;  or 
that  men  just  freed  from  their  accustomed  poverty,  nA 
greedily  coveting  their  neighbour's  goods,  would  agnait 
justice  agree  to ;  or  which  men,  assailing  each  other, 
not  upon  desire  of  gain,  but  as  equal  against  equal,  in 
the  intemperance  of  anger  would  cruelly  and  inexordJj 
execute.  And  the  common  course  of  life  being  at  dtf 
time  confounded  in  the  city,  the  nature  of  man,  whidiii 
wont  even  against  law  to  do  evil,  gotten  now  above  the 
law,  was  very  ready  to  display  itself  as  intemperatehr 
passionate,  too  strong  for  justice,  and  an  enemy  to  ill 
«u|>eriority.  For  they  would  never  else  have  prefentd 
revenge  to  sanctity,  and  gain  to  that  condition  of  justicf, 
in  which  envy  would  have  lost  its  power  to  do  hm. 
And  for  the  laws  common  to  all  men  in  such  cases 
(which,  as  long  as  they  be  in  force,  give  hope  toiD 
that  suffer  injury),  men  desire  not  to  leave  them  stand- 
ing, against  the  need  a  man  in  danger  may  have  of  them, 
but  by  their  revenges  on  others,  to  b^  beforehand  in 
subverting  them.* 

**  Such  were  the  passions  of  the  Corcjrreans  first  of  tH 
other  Grecians,  towards  one  another  in  the  city.  And 
Eurymedon  and  the  Athenians  departed  with  their  gii- 
leys.  Afterwards  such  of  the  Corcyreans  as  had  fled 
(for  there  escaped  about  five  hundred  of  them)  having 
seized  on  the  forts  in  the  continent,  established  tfaenh 
selves  in  their  own  territory  on  the  mainland  opposite  the 
island,  and  from  thence  came  over  and  robbed  the 
islanders,  and  did  them  much  hurt;  and  there  grew  a 
great  famine  in  the  city.  They  likewise  sent  ambanadors 
to  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth,  to  negotiate  concerning  tbehr 
return ;  and  when  they  could  get  nothing  done,  having 
gotten  boats,  and  some  auxiliary  soldiers,  they  passed  a 
while  after  to  the  number  of  about  six  hundred  mto  the 

*  The  eighty-fourth  chapter  of  the  third  book  (which  is 
contained  in  this  paragraph^  has  recently  been  pronounced 
spurious  by  several  distiiieQaBhed  cridcs.    See  the  question 
ifiscnssed  by  Dr.  AmoVd,  'vo\.  \.  ^.  ^W 
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island.  Where  when  they  had  set  their  boats  on  fire, 
that  they  might  have  no  hope  but  in  the  making  them- 
selves masters  of  the  cornilry,  they  went  up  into  the 
hill  Istone,  and  having  there  fortified  themselves  with  a 
wall,  infested  those  within,  and  were  masters  of  the  terri- 
tory.* 

**  In  Ae  seventh  year  of  the  warf  Euryraedon  and 
Sophocles,  after  their  departure  from  Pylus  with  the 
Athenian  fleet  towards  Sicily,  arriving  at  Corcyra,  joined 
with  those  of  the  city,  and  made  war  upon  those  Corcy- 
reans  which  lay  encamped  upon  the  hill  Istone,  and 
which,  after  the  sedition,  had  come  over,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  country,  and  done  much  harm : 
and  having  assaulted  their  fortification,  took  it.  But  the 
men  all  in  one  troop  escaped  to  a  certain  high  ground, 
and  thence  made  their  composition,  which  was  this; 
<  that  they  should  deliver  up  the  foreigners  that  aided 
them ;  and  that  they  themselves,  having  rendered  their 
arms,  should  stand  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  of 
Athens.'  Hereupon  the  generals  granted  them  truce, 
and  transported  them  to  the  island  of  Ptychia,  to  be 
^ere  in  custody  till  the  Athenians  should  send  for 
them ;  with  this  condition,  <  that  if  any  one  of  them 
should  be  taken  running  away,  then  the  truce  to  be 
broken  for  them  all/  But  the  leaders  of  the  commons 
of  Corcyra,  fearing  lest  the  Athenians  would  not  kill 
those  who  were  sent  to  them,  devise  against  them  this 
plot.  To  some  few  of  those  in  the  island  they  secretly 
send  their  friends,  and  instruct  them  to  say,  as  if  for- 
sooth, it  were  for  good  will,  that  it  was  their  best  course 
with  all  speed  to  get  away  (and  withal  to  offer  to  pro- 
vide them  of  a  boat),  for  that  the  Athenian  commanders 
intended  verily  to  deliver  them  to  the  Corcyrean 
people.  : 

"  When  they  were  persuaded  to  do  so,  and  that  a 
boat  was  treacherously  prepared,  as  they  rowed  away 
they  were  taken,  and  the  truce  being  now  broken,  were 
all  given  up  into  the  hands  of  the  Corcyreans.     It  did 

♦  Thucyd.  iil  70,  85.  \  B.C.  41^, 
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nmdi  further  this  plot,  bjr  giving  to  die  pretence  hdd 
out  an  tppearanoe  of  reality,  and  makhig  the  agents  n 
it  less  fearful,  that  the  Athenian* generals  endeoAj^ 
not  wish  the  men  to  he  carried  home  by  otherSy  wiubt 
th^  themselTes  were  to  go  into  Sidl  j,  and  die  hbnbv 
of  It  be  ascribed  to  those  that  should  convoy  tiiem.  The 
Corcyreans  having  received  them  into  thrar  himdi,  in- 
prisoned  them  in  a  large  edifice,  from  whence  afljonranii 
they  took  them  out  by  twenty  at  a  time,  and  made  titea 
pass  through  a  lane  of  mea  of  arms,  boond  together,  md, 
receiving  strokes  and  thrusts  from  those  on  eitherside^ 
according  as  any  one  espied  his  enemy.  And  to  hastes 
the  pace  of  those  that  went  slowliest  on,  others  were  set 
to  follow  them  with  whips. 

.  <<  They  had  taken  out  of  the  room  in  tiiia  mamieri 
and  slain,  to  the  number  of  threescore,  before  they  tlat 
remained  knew  it,  who  thought  th^  were  but  remorerf, 
and  carried  to  some  other  place.  But  when  thqr  kaev 
the  truth,  some  or  other  hann^  told  them,  tiiey  thes 
cried  out  to  the  Athenians,  and  bid  them,  if  they  wished 
their  death,  kill  them  themselves ;  and  refused  anyiMire 
to  go  out  of  the  building,  nor  would  sufier,  they  and,  si 
long  as  they  were  able ,  any  man  to  come  in^.  Bat  neite 
had  the  Corcyreans  any  purpose  to  foroe  entrsaoeby 
the  door,  but  getting  up  to  tiie  top  of  the  hoose^  uaeo- 
vered  the  roof,  and  threw  tiles,  and  shot  arrows  at  Ikmu 
They  in  prison  defended  thonsdves  as  well  as  they 
ccmld ;  but  many  also  slew  themselves  with  the  arnnn 
shot  by  the  enemy,  by  thrusting  them  into  dieir  thraals, 
and  strangling  themselves  with  the  cords  of  certain  bedi 
that  were  in  the  room,  and  with  halters  made  of  their 
own  garments  rent  in  pieces.  And  havinff  oontiBBBi 
most  part  of  the  night  (for  nig^t  overtook  Uiem  in  tiM 
action),  partly  strangling  themselves  by  all  sudi  mesBi 
aa  they  found,  and  partly  shot  at  frcmi  above,  they  sU 
perished.  When  day  came,  the  Corcyreans  laid  &esi 
oae  across  anot^ici*  Va  c»tVA>%sA  omed  tiiem  out  d 

•   ^^ffiip,  signi^etV  jTO^Vl.  ^^  '^  t^««>«^ 
o^Jtordkt  ave  p\&uea. 
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the  city.  And  of  their  wives,  as  many  as  were  taken  in 
the  fortification,  they  made  bond-women.  In  tins 
manner  were  the  Corcyreans  that  kept  the  hill,*  brought 
to  destruction  by  the  commons.  And  thus  ended  this 
far-spread  sedition,  for  so  much  as  concerned  this  pre- 
sent war :  for  other  seditions  there  remained  nothing 
worth  the  relation.^f 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  thoroughly  hateful 
state  of  society  than  that  which  appears  from  this  pas- 
sage, and  from  the  description  of  tne  plague  of  Athens^ 
to  have  existed  in  Greece  at  this  period.  The  picture, 
it  is  to  be  remembered,  comes  to  us  on  the  authority  of 
one  whose  impartiality  and  deep  powers  of  observation 
are  alike  unquestioned,  no  splenetic,'*  no  visionary,  but 
one  who  had  mixed^  largely  and  in  high  station  among 
the  stirring  times  of  which  he  writes.  The  most  aston- 
ishing circumstance  connected  with  the  depravity  her« 
exhibited,  is  the  short  period  in  which  it  appears  to 
have  shot  up  into  such  rank  growth.  We  possess,  it  is 
true,  little  knowledge  of  anv  thing  but  the  public  acts 
of  Greece  anterior  to  the  reloponnesian  war,  at  which 
time  the  oontempcMrary  historian,  and  still  more  the  con- 
temporary comedian  Aristophanes,  supply  us  with 
abundant  notices  of  private  life,  which  are  continued 
and  enlarged  by  the  philosophers  and  orators.  Still,  a» 
£»*  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  there  seems  no 
reason  to  ascribe  to  the  Greeks,  until  about  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  a  smaller  share  of  morality  and  religion  than 
has  usually  been  found  among  heathen  nations.  Whence 
then  in  so  short  a  time  this  utter  loss  of  moral  sense  and 
disruption  of  the  bonds  of  society  ?  The  question  i» 
not  an  easy  one  to  answer,  but  the  substance  of  the  best 
answer  that  we  can  give  is  comprised  in  the  introductory 
chapter  to  this  volume. 

10  supply  a  series  of  parallels  to  thb  domestic  contest 
is  scarcely  possible.  Among  insurrections  and  civil 
wars,  events  of  equal  atrocity  and  more  astounding  mag- 
nitude might  be  found,  but  scarcely  events  of  the  same 

*  Istone.  t  Thucyd.,  Vv.  4^>  ^* 
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ditncter.    We  natmrallj  turn  first  to  tlie  other  grat 
nation  of  antiqoit3r.    Here  we  are  warned  agaimt  ^ 
mo8t  obvions  comparison   hw  a  late  eminent  acUv. 
After    Bpeaking  of    the    dangera    incident    t»  tte 
atmggle  between  the   aristocracjl  and  the  people  ■ 
that  often-occurring  fonn  of  a  nation's  early  egiitoaWj 
when  it  is  divided  into  a  privileged  niee  or  oaale,  lAm 
power  is  founded  on  oooouest,  and  a  cemmonaity  pfl^ 
sonally  free,  but  pditiealij  depeMUmt,   as  Vere  Ik 
Saxons,  while  tlie  dutinction  between  Sason  mad  Na^ 
man  blood  continued  in  England ;  after  Hpeaiing  cf  tte 
dangers  which  beset  that  contest  which  ia  sufe  ti>  lib 
place  when  the  spread  of  wealth  and  knowledge  tei 
equalized  the  personal  qualities  of  the  nders  and  tti 
Tuled,  he  continues :  '*  If  the  nation  escnpes  tiieoe^  either 
originally  or  finally,  it  entefs  upen  its  state  of  "^^^mj 
and  is  exposed  to  a  somewhat  different  snccesswa  m 
struggles.    The  contest  is  then  between  propertf  nd 
numl^,  and  whereyer  it  has  come  to  a  criaisy  I  loMV 
not  that  it  has  in  any  inslanoe  terminated  fiifonrably. 
Such  was  the  state  of  Greece  in  the  time  of  Tbncrfdidei ; 
of  Rome  from  the  passing  of  the  PnUilian  kwa  totke 
end  of  the  commonwealth  :  and  such  haa  been  te  slirts 
of  England  nnce  the  Revolution  of  1688.      OomparlMsi 
drawn  from  the  preceding  period  are  inappBcabls  to 
this ;  while  on  the  other  iMnd,  as  the  f^enomena  of  tUi 
second  period  arise  out  of  causes  connected  widi  tk 
earlier  state  df  things,  they  cannot  be  clearly  mdeislosA 
unless  that  former  state  be  folly  known  to  us.     Thv,  ts 
argue  that  the  Romans  were  loss  bloody  than  the  Gieeb 
frcm  a  compnrison  between  the  factions  of  the  Pelopoa- 
nesian  war,  and  the  struggles  of  the  Roaonn  ooamoos 
against  the  natricians,  is  to  compare  the  two  nalioai 
under  very  difierent  circumstances;  it  is  instituting  s 
comparison  between  the  intensit)rof  our  psasions  in  msn- 
hooa  and  in  childhood.    The  bloody  factions  of  Coreyft 
And  Megara  axe  axnVQ«»a  to  ^^  w\^ins^t<  VLmm 
and  Sylla,  of  Cbww  w^^l Ywd^j, ^  ^^^*«^^5^**^ 
against  the  TriumVixs-.  l\ie  ^^^^^^.'^^^'^l;^^^ 
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those  which  prerailed  in  Greece  before  the  Fenian  in- 
▼asion,  when  the  party  of  the  coast  at  Athens  was  dia- 
poting  the  exclosive  ascendency  so  long  ei^oyed  bj  the 
enpatndse  or  ftarty  of  the  plain.*  Aim  the  true  con- 
doflion  is,  that  the  second  contest  between  property  and 
nnmben  is  Jar  more  inevitably  accompanied  by  atrocious 
crimeSy  than  that  earlier  qaairel,  in  which  property  and 
numbers  were  umted  agunst  pat>perhr  and  birth/^ 

The  Corcyrean  sedition  dine^ed  mm  the  seeeasion  to 
the  Mons  iSacer,  and  other  diqMites  between  patricians 
«nd  jdefoeins,  in  being  a  straggle  oi  parties^  not  ranks. 
Very  little  positire  inf<M*mation  concerning  the  conali- 
iotion  of  the  island  has  been  preserved4  Originally, 
probably,  its  Corinthian  colonists  established  an  oligai^ 
dtkv :  but  the  proaecntion  of  maritime  afihhrs  was  alwajrs 
held  greatly  to  fiivoor  the  ascendency  of  the  people,  and 
in  Thucydides  we  find  no  trace  of  a  privileged  body  of 
idtizens  at  Corcyra  any  more  than  at  Athens.  Whea 
speaking  of  the  250,  whom  the  Corinthians  selected  as  a 
flort  of  hostages  to  regain  thehr  influence,  he  calls  them, 
^*  for  the  most  part  the  first  men  of  the  city  in  power.''$ 
Elsewhere  he  aescribes  them  as  *'  those  in  possession  of 
things,"  or  "the  few," |  but  not  as  the  magurtracy,  orjn 
terms  which  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  formed  a  cmi- 
atitutional  aristocracy  either  of  birth  or  wealth.  This, 
therefore,  was  a  branch  of  the  mat  struggle  winch  gave 
its  character  to  the  whole  Feioponnesian  war,  whether 
the  oligardiical  principle,  under  the  patronage  of  Lace- 
daem<m,  or  the  democratic  under  the  patronage  of 
Athens,  should  rdgn  in  Greece.    The  co-existenee  of 

*  See  vol.  i.  chap.  v.  p.  154.  ^ 

f  Arnold's  Thucydides,  App.  L  p.  633. 

I  For  what  little  is  known  or  8upj;x)6ed,  see  Mailer's  BSs- 
tonr  of  the  Doric  Race,  book  iiL  ch.  ix.  §  5 ;  English  Trans- 
lation, vol.  ii. :  the  best  book  of  reference  for  all  political  in- 
formation relative  to  the  Dorian  states. 

§  Myxayoy  dh  koX  8uyd/i€t  aJtnitv  ot  itX«l«is  ic^wrtov  t«rt«^ 
r^r  w^Aetfs,  I,  55, 
Ii  oiixoPT€s  rk  wffdypumx^  III.  72.     ot  ^If*^, 'WV. n^^* 
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the  two  in  peace  seems,  irom  the  restless  and  intiigiuiig 
temper  of  tne  people,  to  have  been  impossible ;  and  the 
experience  of  other  dties  had  shown  that  for  the  wonted 
party  tiiere  was  no  security  but  in  flight,  attended 
usually  by  sentence  of  exile  and  confiscation.  And  tfacR 
is  no  authority  to  which  men  submit  so  reluctantly,  M 
hardshii)s  which  they  feel  so  keenly,  as  those  which  ane 
from  the  elevation  of  their  former  equals.  The  drcm* 
stances  of  the  times,  therefore,  combined  with  the 
spreading  moral  pestilence  to  give  a  desperation  to  thii 
contest,  from  which  the  early  dissensions  of  patridms 
and  plebeians,  happily  for  Rome,  were  free.  Here 
each  party  had  a  definite  object  to  contend  for ;  the  one, 
the  relaxation  of  oppressive  privileges ;  the  other,  lo 
maintain  unimpaired  tne  immunities  and  dignity  of  tlieir 
order :  and  each  had  wisdom,  the  one  to  m  moderate  in 
its  demands ;  the  other  to  concede  moderately,  rather 
than  hazard  tiie  very  being  of  the  state  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  No  personal  or  political  hatred  inflamed  the 
passions,  unless  where  some  enslaved  debtor  was  mad* 
dened  by  sufiering,  or  some  hot-headed  patrician,  such 
as  the  old  legends  of  Rome  represented  Coriolanus  to  be, 
became  impatient  that  the  swinish  multitude  should 
believe  they  had  rights ;  each  party  felt  that  the  other 
WQ8  necessary  to  its  welfare,  and  though  driven  to  vio* 
lence,  the  plebeians  still  looked  up  with  respect  and 
affection  to  their  hereditary  aristocracy. 

As  these  disturbances  belong  to  an  earlier,  so  tlie 
civil  wars  of  Marius  and  Sylla,  and  those  which  ended 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  belong,  we  think,  to  a 
more  advanced  stage  of  society  than  does  the  Corcyrean 
sedition,  which  is  compared  to  them  in  the  fbr(?going 
quotation.  Rome  had  reached,  and  had  passecf  the 
period  at  which  a  true  democracy  becomes  impossible  ex- 
cept through  the  medium  of  representation ;  while  at 
Corcyra,  even  when  {he  popular  faction  was  supreme, 
the  govermnent  Yras  axi  o\\%«w^;s  ^  \w  \^\r^  1^^  \K<i  tekole 
population  of  the  state,  o^  ^^^^^^  ^\^n«4  %».^  W^xsc^ 
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The  legislative  and  the  armed  body  were  identical ; 
a  part  of  that  body  might  triumph  over  the  rest,  but  no 
one  could  mount  on  the  shoulders  of  the  people  to  a 
military  despotism,  and  then  kick  away  the  step  by 
which  he  had  risen.  No  leader  seems  to  have  risen  to 
the  absolute  power  of  Marius,  or  Sylla,  or  Caesar ;  if 
there  had,  it  must  have  been  by  consent  of  the  prevailing 
party,  who  would  therefore  have  been  implicated  in  his 
actions-  At  Rome  the  case  was  very  different :  the  le- 
gislative authority  centred  in  the  resident  citizens,  the 
military  power  of  the  state  was  more  than  equally  shared 
with  them  by  the  provincial  armies,  composed  partly  of 
barbarians,  partly  of  subjects  of  the  state,  entitled  to  a 
greater  or  lesser  share  of  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
but  not  to  vote  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and 
partly,  it  is  true,  of  citizens,  but  those  long  absent  from 
the  seat  of  government,  and  careless  about  politics,  but 
devoted  to  the  leader  who  had  led  them  on  to  plunder,^ 
honour,  and  victory.  Some  faction  therefore  was  to  be 
courted  to  gain  place  and  power,  but  he  who  had  gained 
them,  and  with  them  military  command  and  influence, 
was  in  great  measure  independent  of  his  former  associ- 
ates. Sylla  and  Marius  were  terrible  to  friends  as  well 
as  foes,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  charge  upon  the  Roman 
people  the  enormous  crimes  committed  under  the  mili- 
tary tyrannies  which  they  established. 

If  we  look  for  parallels  in  modem  history,  the  search 
will  not  be  more  successful.  The  domestic  quarrels  as 
well  as  the  structure  of  the  Italian  states,  bear  a  close 
analc^y  to  those  of  the  Greek  republics,  and  the  contests 
of  the  oligarchical  and  democratic  parties,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Sparta  or  Athens,  as  one  or  the  other 
prevailed,  may  be  closely  exemplified  by  the  bitter 
quarrels  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibelines,  and  the  interest 
exerted,  by  means  of  these  parties,  by  the  Pope  and 
the  Emperor.  But  full  as  is  Italian  history  of  despcnrate 
feuds,  we  cannot  call  to  mind  any  one  YfotmN  \ft\»  <5s«te- 
pared  with  the  transactions  at  Corey ra.  T)aft  TBaaaass^s 
calJed  the  Sicilian  Yespers,  when  SOW>  "St^TiOft.  ^«^^ 
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tarprifled  and  dm  in  one  aig^t,  by  a  < 
rection  of  the  native  Sxaliaoiy  is  a  memonfale  and£n|^ 
fill  example  of  popular  revenge :  but  the  act  of  a  pmb 
rifling  ia  defence  of  its  lights,  atrocioiia  aa  ii  an  • 
method  of  anerting  them,  ii  not  to  be  fdaced  by  tfie  adi 
ti  80  oold-blooded,  and  unprovoked,  aod  iaAkm  • 
maflsacre  as  that  of  the  conquered  Cortqrreana.  Hi 
masflBcre  of  St.  Bartholomew  aught-  compete  with  it  a 
point  of  treachery,  but  the  ground  of  quarrel,  and  Ai 
lelation  oi'  the  contending  parties,  were  entirdy  dii- 


The  outrages  oonunitted  ia  Fraaoe  by  the  inanigSBt 
peasantry,  called  Jacquerie,  are  unlike  the  massaoeiit 
Corcyra,  inasmuch  as  thev  belong  to  an  earlier  stase  cf 
sodety,  a  stage  again  dimarent  from  that  oootemplildi 
by  Dr.  AmoUy  when  he  speaks  of , the  harmleai  natne 
of  that  earlier  quarrel  in  which  property  and  nnntei 
fre  united  against  property  and  mrtn.  These  ruaapt 
and  the  correspcmding  risiaga  in  England,  were  the  aoto 
of  men  without  property,  wid  many  of  them  witbont  a 
legal  capability  of  acquiring  it ;  men  hostile  to  all  the 
institutions  of  society,  because  to  them  society  had  bsea 
little  but  an  engine  of  oopression.  They  were  the  efibrH 
of  brute  force  against  all  tbut  is  superior  to  itself:  ihs 
laee  of  the  untamed  wolf  after  he  has  broken  his  owb. 
We  say  this  not  in  justification  of  the  conduct  of  their 
feudal  lords,  nor  m  censure  of  their  earnest  denre  to 
break  the  jcke  which  bore  them  down  to  die  grouDd. 
But  whether  their  cause  was  good  or  bad,  the  aietliod  of 
their  advocating  it  was  brutal ;  and  herein  servile  wan, 
if  not  most  formidable  as  to  their  result,  are  most  to  bs 
deprecated,  because  the  passions  of  each  party  are  aae 
to  be  exasperated  to  the  uttermost :  and  because  the  insur- 
gents, being  without  the  pale  of  the  laws  of  war,  have 
no  temptation  to  show  mercy,  and  no  hope  but  hi  vie- 
tonr.  And  so  to  the  Jacquerie,  every  thinff  more 
refined  or  exalted  than  themselves  was  the  oqject  of 
their  deadly  hate.  They  had  no  thought  to  nuae  them- 
Belvea ;  that  was  beyoud  the  ^gna^i  of  their  mmds :  bat 


lent  on  poUmg  down  o&xn  to  Hmr  own 
;  distinctiens  the  most  inofiKmdre  or  kiudftble 
us  to  them  «s  the  nmk  and  power  whioh  had 
)d  to  the  oppression  of  tne  ooannoBil^. 
•wn  unto  thee  by  these  presence,  even  lie 
Lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the  hesom  that 

the  court  clear  of  such  filth  as  thou  art. 
lost  traitorously  corrupted  the  youth  of  IIm 
acting  a  gramnuuvschool :  and  wha«as,  ho^ 
^•fathers  bad  no  other  books  but  thesooro 
',  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used,  and 
the  king,  his  crown,  and  his  digmtv,  thou 
'paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved  to  uiyftce 
3t  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a  noon 
ind  such  abominable  words  as  no  Christian 
to  hear.  Thou  hast  appointed  justices  of 
i  poor  men  before  them  about  msMen  that 
}t  able  to  answer.  Moreovec,  thon  hast  put 
K>n,  and  because  they  could  act  Mad  l£ou 

^tkem ,  when,  indeed,  only  for  that  eanse 
Jen  most  worthy  to  live."* 
ire  is  somewhat  highly  coloured,  hut  if  the 
consult  Holinshed  for  the  account  of  Wat 
Uion  in  1381,  he  will  find  that  ihete  is  good 

it.  ^'  To  recite  what  was  done  in  -erery 
ealme,  in  time  of  these  hellish  troubles,  it  is 
;  but  this  is  to  be  considered,  that  the  rage 
ons  was  universallie  such,  as  it  might  seem 
lerallie  conspired  together  to  do  what  bbs- 
iould  devise.  As  among  sundrie  other,  what 
was  it  to  compell  teachers  of  children  in  gnm-. 
I  to  swear  never  to  instmot  anv  in  their  art  1 
could  never  have  a  more  misdaievous  bmmi-. 

peeoh  to  Lord  Say,  Henry  VL  part  fi.Tol.  hr. 
;  sentence  alludes  to  the  law  whicA  gave  to  per- 
convicted  the  benefit  of  clergy,  that  ia»  tteir 
ired  if  thev  could  read ;  it  htmg  presuned  tiial 
gy  could  do  so. 
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ing  than  to  bum  and  destroy  all  old  and  anndeiit  moim- 
mentS)  and  to  murder  and  despatch  out  of  the  mj  all 
such  as  were  able  to  commit  to.  memorie  either  any  new 
or  old  records.  For  it  was  dangerous  among  thCTi  to  be 
known  for  one  that  was  learned,  and  more  dangerovif 
any  man  were  found  with  a  penner  and  inkhom  atbii 
side,  for  such  seldom  escaped  from  them  with  life."* 
The  fidelity  with  which  Shakspeare  has  copied  ^e  duo- 
nicies  may  be  readily  exemplified  from  a  variety  rf 


Cade,  How  now !  who 's  there  ? 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham ;  he  can  write,  and  reid, 
and  cast  accompt. 

Cade.  O,  monstrous !  Come  hither,  drrah.  I  most 
examine  thee.    What  is  thy  name  ? 

Clerk.  Emmanuel. 

Die*.  They  used  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters.  'Twill 
go  hard  with  yon. 

Cade.  Let  me  alone.  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name,  or 
hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest  plain-detling 
man? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought  op 
that  I  can  write  my  name. 

All.  He  hath  confessed :  away  with  him :  he 's  a  TiUain 
and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say :  hang  him  with  his  pen  and 
inkhom  about  his  neck. 

Henry  VI.,  n.  ir.  2. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  proceed  to  the  historical  evi- 
dence on  which  our  statements  ^f  the  excesses  of  the 
Jacquerie  are  founded. 

"  Anon  (a.  d.  1358)  there  began  a  marvelouse  trf- 
bulacion  in  the  realme  of  France,  for  certayne  pcopw 
of  the  common  villages,  without  any  head  or  ruler, 
assembled  togyder  in  Beauvoisin.  In  the  bc^nning 
they  passed  nat  a  hundred  in  nombro :  they  sa^  how 
the  noblemen  of  the  realme  of  Fraunce,  knyrhtes,  and 
squyers,  shamed  the  realme,  and  that  it  sholde  oe  a  grete 
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wealth  to  distroy  them  all ;  and  cche  of  them  sayd  it  was 
true,  and  sayd  alle  with  one  voice, — Shame  have  he  that 
doth  nat  his  power  to  distroy  ail  the  gentylmen  of  the 
realme.     Thus  they  gathered  togyder  without  any  other 
counsayle,  and  without  any  armure,  saving  with  staves 
and  knyves,  and  so  went  to  the  house  of  a  knyght  dwell- 
ing thereby,  and  brake  up  his  house,  and  slew  the  knyght, 
and  the  lady,  and  all  his  children,  grete  and  small,  and 
brent  his  house  :  and  so  dyd  they  to  dyvers  other  cas- 
telles  and  good  houses.     And  they  multiplied  so  that 
they  were  a  six  thousand ;  and  ever  as  they  went  for- 
ward they  increased,  for  such  lyke  as  they  were  fell  ever 
to  them ;  so  that  every  ffentylraan  fledde  fro  them,  and 
took  their  wyves  and  chyldren  with  them,  and  fledde 
X  or  XX  leages  off  to  be  in  suretie,  and  left  their  houses 
voyde  and  their  goods  therein. — These  myschevous  people 
thus  assembled   without  capitayne  or   armure,  robbed, 
brent,  and  slew  all  gentylmen  that  they  coude  lay  handes 
on,  and  forced  and  ravysshed  ladyes  and  damoselles,  and- 
dyd  such  shameful  dedes,  that  no  humayn  creature  ought 
to  think  on  any  such,  and  he  tliat  dyd  most  mischiefe 
was  most  pleased  with   them,  and  greatest  maister. — 
Whan  the  gentylmen  of  Beauvoisin,  of  Corbois,  of  Ver- 
mandois,  and  of  other  lands  whereas  these  myschevous 
people  were  conversant,  saw  the  woodnesse*  among 
them,  they  sent  for  socours  to  their  frendes  into  Flanders, 
to  Brabant,  to  Hainault,  and  to  Bohemia :  so  there  came 
fro  all  partes,  and  so  all  these  gentylmen  straungers  as* 
sembled  togyder,  and  dyd  sette  upon  these  people  wher 
they  might  fynde  them,   and  slew  and  hanged,  them 
upon  trees  by  heapes.    The  kynge  of  Naver  on  a  day 
slew  of  them  mo  than  thre  thousand,  beside  Cleremont  in 
Beauvoisin.  It  was  time  to  take  them  up,  for  and  they  had 
been  all  togyder  assembled,  they  were  mo  than  an  hun- 
dred thousand,  and  when  they  were  demanded  why  they 
dyd  so  yvell  dedes,  they  wolde  answer  and  say,  they 
could  nat  tell,  but  they  did  as  they  sawe  other  do,  think* 

*  Frenzy.    The  adjective  wood,  or  wode,  is  of  commoiL 
occurrence  in  the  Scottish  language. 
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ing  thereby  to  have  dbtroyed  all  the  nobles  and  gentyl- 
men  of  the  world."* 

It  was  the  same  spirit  which  somewhat  later,  in  £b^ 
land,  prompted  that  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  of  whitt 
we  have  above  spoken.  This  was  a  servile  war,  pnK 
duced  by  oppression  and  misery ;  a  rising  of  the  serft 
against  the  nobles,  ^^  who  hade  grete  fraunchise  over  the 
commons,  and  kepeth  them  in  servage,  that  is  to  saj, 
their  tenants  ought  by  custom  to  laboure  the  lorde'i 
landcs,  to  gather  and  bring  home  theyr  come,  and  some 
to  thrash  and  to  fanne ;  and  by  servage  to  make  theyr 
hay,  and  to  hew  theyr  wood,  and  bring  it  home :  aQ 

ihese  things  they  ought  to  do  by  servage." **  Th« 

unhappy  people  beganne  to  styrre  because  they  were 
kept  m  grete  servage ;  and  in  the  begynning  of  the 
world,  they  sayd,  there  were  no  bondmen ;  wherefore 
they  mayntayned  that  none  ought  to  be  bonde,  without 
he  dyd  treason  to  his  lorde,  as  Lucifer  dyd  to  God ;  but 
they  sayd  they  coude  have  no  such  batayle,  for  they 
were  nouther  angels  nor  spirittes,  but  men  formed 
to  the  similitude  of  their  lordes.  Of  this  imaeynacyoo 
was  a  folisshe  priest  of  Kent,  called  Johan  Ball,  who 
wolde  oft  tymes,  on  the  sondaye  after  masse,  assemble 
the  people  about  him,  and  say  thus,  A  ye  good  people, 
the  mater  goth  nat  well  to  passe  in  Englande,  nor  snail 
nat  do  tyll  every  thing  be  common ;  and  that  there  be 
no  vyllayns  nor  gentylmen,  but  that  we  be  all  unied 
togyder,  and  that  the  lordes  be  no  greater  maisten 
than  we  be.  What  have  we  deserved,  or  why  sholde 
we  be  thus  kept  in  servage  ?  We  be  all  come  Iro  one 
father  and  one  mother,  Adam  and  Eve ;  whereby  eta 
they  say  or  showe  that  they  be  gretter  lordes  than  we 
be  r't  Part  of  the  matter  of  the  priest's  sermon  wm 
well  enough,  and  the  cause  was  good,  if  its  supportos 
had  been  capable  of  self-government ;  but  their  object 
was  to  establish  anarchy,  not  liberty,  and  none  will  be 
found  hardy  enough  to  regret  their  milure. 

*  Lord  Bemers'  Froissart,  vol.  i.  chap.  182,  180. 
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After  dwelling  so  long  on  things  which  ought  to  be 
iistinguished  from  the  Corey rean  sedition,  it  is  time  now, 
if  ever,  to  produce  those  which  admit  of  being  compared 
with  it.  We  have  but  two  to  bring  forward :  the 
second  bears  a  more  than  usual  resemblance  to  it  in  respect 
of  the  events  which  took  place  ;  the  first  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  it  in  respect  of  events,  but  is  distinguished, 
if  we  may  trust  the  contemporary  historian,  by  a  forget- 
fulness  of  natural  ties,  and  relaxation  of  the  bonds  of 
society,  very  like  that  described  by  Thucydides,  and  not 
less  worth  noticing  because  the  two  arose  out  of  entirely 
different  circumstances,  political  and  other.  We  allude 
to  the  seditions  which  tore  Constantinople,  especially 
under  the  reign  of  Justinian,  ostensibly  commencing  in 
so  petty  a  cause  as  the  superiority  of  one  colour  to 
another  in  skill  or  fortune  in  the  public  games,  in  which 
those  who  contended  for  prizes,  like  our  jockies,  were 
distinguished  by  colours.  "The  race,"  says  Gibbon, 
<Ma  its  first  institution,  was  a  simple  contest  of  two 
chariots,  whose  drivers  were  distinguished  by  white 
and  red  liveries ;  two  additional  colours,  a  light  green 
and  a  cerulean  blue,  were  afterwards  introduced,  and  at 
the  races  were  repeated  twenty-five  times,  one  hundred 
<;hariots  contributed  in  the  same  day  to  the  pomp  of  the 
circus.  The  four  factions  soon  acquired  a  legal  estab- 
lishment, and  a  mysterious  origin,  and  their  fanciful 
colours  were  deriv^  from  the  various  appearances  of 
nature  in  the  four  seasons  of  the  year ;  the  red  dogstar 
of  summer,  the  snows  of  winter,  the  deep  shades  of 
autumn,  and  the  cheerful  verdure  of  the  spring.  Another 
interpretation  preferred  the  elements  to  the  seasons, 
and  &e  struggle  of  the  green  and  blue  was  supposed  to 
represent  the  conflict  of  the  earth  and  sea.  Their  re- 
spective victories  announced  either  a  plentiful  harvest, 
or  a  prosperous  navigation,  and  the  hostility  of  the  hus- 
bandmen and  mariners  was  somewhat  less  absurd  than 
the  blind  ardour  of  the  Roman  people,  who  devoted  their 
lives  and  fortunes  to  the  colour  which  they  had  es- 
poused."* 

Decline  and  Fall,  chap.  x\. 


the  badges  of  amusement  A  scholar  of 
collected  the  scattered  facts  which  be 
tion,  bat  still  without  furnishing  a  satisfa 
the  origin  or  history  of  these  divisions.'* 
be  inferred  from  a  passage  in  Procopius, 
presently  quote,  that  eren  in  his  time  e 
DO  given  or  reason  be  assigned  for  so  i 
blind  an  enmity.  Nor  will  this  surprise 
reflects  how  easily  an  accidental  quarrel 
by  the  adoption  of  a  name  or  symbol »  ai 
the  vulgar  adopt  the  outward  sign  of  fac 
of  the  jNrinciples  which  it  indicates.  ^ 
mults  and  desperate  feuds  would  have 
Ireland  if  green  and  orange  had  never  I 
the  signs  of  national  and  religious  hatred 
goon  have  ceased  to  care  or  inquire  whetl 
bour  went  to  church  or  chapel,  had  nc 
badges  of  ascendancy  and  ot  dissent  \h 
paraded  before  their  eyes.  Any  meas 
away  with  the  use  of  party  colours  at 
contribute  largely  to  the  quiet  and  well- 
land.    Whatever  raises  an  ostensible  di 
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^Ji- 
lt.    His  intention  was  answered  perfectly,  and  we 
'v  wear  what  we  please  without  compromising  our  po- 
::.  Cal  &ith. 

-     Whatever  was  the  origin 'and  progress  of  the  quarrel, 
'  >  find  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  ,'century  the  blue 
r--    d  green  factions  inveterately  opposed  to  each  other ; 
:r  '   o  red  having  merged  in  the  green,  and  the  white  in 
_     e  blue.     In  the  reign  of  Anastasius,  the  greens  having 
twght  concealed  weapons  into  the  theatre,  massacred 
once  3000  of  their  blue  adversaries.     A  soldier  of 
-fimie,  named  Justin,  succeeded  Anastasius,  and  was 
leceeded  by  his  own  nephew,  Justinian,  during  whoee 
,.:  ngn  the  blue    faction    gained  the  ascendancy :  **  A 
'    leret  attachment  to  the  family  or  sect  of  Anastasius 
'  •«•  imputed  to  the  greens ;  the  blues  were  zealously 
.  JBvoted  to  the  cause  of  orthodoxy  and  Justinian,  and 
.    bar  grateful  patron  protected,  above  five  years,  the  dis- 
c^tders  of  a  faction,  whose  seasonable  tumults  overawed 
/he  palace,  the  senate,  and  capitals  of  the  East."*     *'  In 
: .  ivery  <Iity,"   says  the  contemporary  Procopius,    "  the 
seople  are  from  old  time  split  into  two  factions,  of  the 
•  ^ne  and  green  ;  but  it  is  not  long  since  thu  frenzy  first 
;  jpoisessed  them,  that  in  the  cause  of  these  names  and 
'  oolours  in  which  they  appear  at  the  public  games,  they 
.  will  spend  their  substance,  expose  their  belies  to  the 
^bitterest  indignities,  and  even  consent  to  die  by  a  shame- 
Ibl  death.    And  while  they  fight  with  the  opposite 
'  pcrty  they  cannot  tell  the  nature  of  their  quarrel ;  being 
'  at  the  same  time  aware  that  even  if  they  ^et  the  upper 
lumd  in  battle,  they  will  then  be  led  to  pnson,  and  sufier 
a  death  of  the  worst  tortures.     This  hatred  of  one  man 
to  another  springs  up  without  cause  ;  but  it  remains  end- 
less, yielding  neither  to  the  rights  of  kindred  or  iriend- 
flfaip,  even  though  brethren,  or  such  near  relations,  be 
partisans  of  these  colours.     And  so  long  as  their  faction 
may  have  the  uppermost,  they  care  neither  for  things 
human  nor  divine,  whether  there  V>e  wav  ykv^x^X.'^  ^'cxA 
towards  God,  or  whether  the  laws  wA  ^oN^rKWkftwV.  ^"^ 

*  Gibbon,  chap  x\. 
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violated  by  friend  or  enemy.  For  being  themselvei 
probably  in  want  of  commoa  necesgaries^  they  care  not 
nowever  deeply  their  country  be  injured,  so  long  astfaeir 
own  party  is  likely  to  thrive  by  it.  And  even  wonen 
share  in  this  taint,  not  merely  following  their  husbandS) 
but  even  opposing  them  (if  it  shall  so  chance),  thoogk 
they  go  never  to  the  theatres,  and  are  not  therefoi* 
excited  by  any  such  motives.  So  that  I  can  call  tUi 
nothing  better  than  a  disease  of  the  mind."* 

*^  In  the  Anecdotes,  he  speaks  again,  and  more  folly, 
of  the  excesses  committed  by  the  blues  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Justinian. 

"  They  dressed  their  hair  in  a  manner  new  to  tiic 
Romans,  letting  the  moustache  and  beard  grow  to  n 
extreme  length,  like  the  Persians,  while  they  shaved  the 
fore  part  of  their  heads  to  the  very  temples,  leaving  it 
to  grow  as  long  and  diick  as  it  liked  behind,  in  imitstioa 
€^  the  Massagetee,  after  whom  they  called  this  the 
Hunnish  mode.  In  dress  thev  affected  a  splendonr 
beyond  their  means,  defraying  the  cost  at  other  men'i 
expense.  Their  sleeves  were  made  very  dose  at  the 
wrist,  but  up  towards  the  shoulder  they  spread  to  an  m- 
utterable  breadth.f  So  that  in  the  theatre  or  hippodrtNoe 
as  often  as  they  moved  their  hands  in  shouting,  or  en- 
couraging others,  as  was  their  custom,  they  usually 
raised  the  limb  to  make  fools  think  their  bodies  lo 
robust,  as  that  a  garment  of  that  size  was  necesmr; 
not  perceiving  that  by  the  emptiness  of  ihe  garment  toe 
spareneas  of  the  body  was  the  more  shown.  At  first  they 
carried  arms,  by  night  openly,  and  by  day  wore  doabie- 
edged  daggers  concealed  under  their  clothes;  and 
eoming  out  in  companies  as  it  grew  dark,  they  stripped 
the  better  s(M*t  either  in  the  open  market  or  in  passages, 
robbing  those  who  fell  into  their  hands  of  cloaks,  golden 
brooches,  or  whatever  else  it  might  be.  And  some  tfaey 
even  killed  ailer  robbing  them,  that  they  might  tell  no 
tales.  By  theae  dovn^  «^  moa  ^«c^  xons;^  ^<^ved^  and 
especially  those  \X«t  N?«e  itfA.  ^'^  ^^  >^^^  WS>s»^v5» 
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ren  they  themselves  went  not  scot-free),   and   from 
~~^  jienceforth  men   wore  brass   brooches,  and  girdles  and 

""^Toaks  beneath  their  condition There  was  no 

'  aown  crime  which  at  this  time  was  not  committed  and 

~~    ©ft  unpunished.     First  they  only  killed  their  adver* 

■  aries,  then  advancing  in  guilt  they  slew  those  who  never 

^  Md  o^ended  them.     Many  hired  them  to  take  off  an 

^-^Siemy,  which  they  did  |under  pretence  that  the  dead 

'man  was  of  the  green  party,  though  really  he  were  quite 

'"unknown  to  them.     And  these  things  were  not  done  in 

^darkness  as  before,  but  in  every  hour  of  the  day  and 

"'place  of  the  city,  and  before  the  eyes  of  the  most 

enunent  men :  for  being  in  no  fear  of  punishment  they 

^ cared  not  for  concealment;    but  rather  esteemed  it  a 

^  glory  to  those  who  laid  claim  to  strength  and  manhood, 

*  that  at  one  blow  they  could  kill  any  unarmed  person  who 
^  came  across  them.  In  this  slippery  conjuncture  no  one 
^  laA  any  hope  of  surviving ;  for  no  place  was  strong,  no 

*  season  sacred  enough  to  warrant  security ;  for  even  in 
^  the  most  honoured  temples  and  assemblies  men  were 
<  slain,  and  no  account  taken  of  them.     There  was  no 

more  trusting  either  in  friends  or  relations,  for  many 
'  perished  by  those  who  were  nearest  to  them.  And  no 
■  inquiry  was  made  into  what  had  been  done,  but  evil  fell 
'  without  warning,  and  no  one  helped  him  that  was  down. 
Xaw  and  contracts  were  no  longer  binding  ;  every  thing 
went  according  to  tiie  will  of  the  strongest,  and  the 
state  was  like  an  :une8tablished  tyranny,  continually 
passing  into  new  hands  and  beginning  afresh.  The 
minds  of  the  authorities  seemed  to  be  amazed  and  en- 
slaved by  fear  of  one  man ;  and  the  judges  determined 
causes  not  according  to  law  and  justice,  but  as  the  parties 
in  the  suit  were  in  good  or  bad  odour  with  the  parties 
in  the  state.  For  it  was  a  capital  offence  that  a  judge 
should  controvert  the  orders  of  the  ruling  party,  the 
blues."* 

Such  was  the  state  of  Constantinople,  the  blues  exult- 
ing in  the  royjd  favour,  when,  in  January,  632,  the  citi- 

♦  Procopius,  Anecdota,  <i\i«5,  V\\, 
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zens  were  assembled  in  the  hippodrome,  the  Emperor 
himself  presiding  over  the  games.  The  green  factioa 
disturbed  the  peace  of  the  assembly  by  complaints,  until 
at  length  Justmian  was  induced  to  enter  into  a  parley 
with  them  by  the  voice  of  an  officer  called  Mandator,  a 
sort  of  civil  aide-de-camp,  whose  duty  was  to  receive  sdA 
transmit  his  sovereign's  orders.  Ihe  dialogue  whidi 
ensued  is  justly  characterized  by  Gibbon,  who  has  only 
given  a  short  specimen  of  it,  as  the  most  singular  that 
ever  passed  between  a  prince  and  his  subjects. 

We  may  premise,  to  account  for  the  strange  and  unin- 
telligible turn  of  many  of  the  sentences,  that  the 
original  is  written  in  the  corrupt  Greek  popularly 
spoken  at  Constantinople  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  M 
of  allusions  to  which  we  possess  no  key,  and  words 
which  the  lexicographers  have  not  explained,  and  sen- 
tences in  which  it  is  not  possible  to  make  out  any  gram- 
matical construction.  These  difficulties,  however,  make 
the  passage  the  more  curious;  inasmuch  as  they  give 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  dialo^e  was  taken  down  as  it 
occurred,  and  has  not  been  polished  in  passing  through 
the  hands  of  historians. 

Green,  Long  may  you  live,'  august  Justinian.  I  am 
aggrieved,  thou  only  good  one,  I  cannot  bear  it  God 
Imows,  I  dare  not  name  him,  lest  it  turn  to  his  advantage 
and  to  my  peril. 

Mandator,  Who  is  he  ?  I  know  not. 
'^  Green.  He  who  wrongs  me  will  be  found  among  the 
shoemakers,*  thrice  august 

Mand,  No  one  wrongs  you. 

Green.  One,  and  one  only  wrongs  me.  Mother  of  God, 
may  he  never  lift  his  head  again ! 

Mand,  What  man  is  he  ?  I  know  not. 

Green,  You,  and  you  only  know,  august  Justinian,  who 
wrongs  me  to-day. 

Mand,  If  in  truth  there  be  any,  I  know  him  not 

*  *<VTebT(a77apttt€uplffKtTtti.    C^XftVQ^va&VATaftKaX.  T>KJk 
iiame  in  Greek  means  a  lost;  TtartM^^^J^^^^^^^^^N  '^^'^ 
yf*p!a,  shoemakers'  ofaces.    ^oX.'mT)Mav>^. 
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Green,  Calopodiiu,  the  annonr-bearer,  wrongs  me,  Master 
of  all. 

Mand,  Calopodius  has  no  employment 

Green,  Be  he  who  he  may,  he  shall  die  the  death  of 
Judas!  God  repay  him  his  injuries  to  me,  and  that 
quickly ! 

Mand,  You  come,  not  to  the  games,  but  to  insult  your 
rulers. 

Green,  If  any  wrong  me,  he  shall  die  the  death  of 
Judas! 

Mand,  Be  quiet,  ye  Jews,  Manichseans,  and  Samaritans. 

Green,  Jews  are  we,  and  Samaritans  ?  the  mother  of  God 
is  with  all. 

Mand,  How  long  will  you  heap  curses  on  yourselves  ? 

Green,  If  any  deny  that  our  master  believes  rightly,  let 
him  be  accursed  like  Judas  I 

Mand,  I  tell  you  to  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  one. 

This  seems  to  be  a  theological  gibe  at  the  unorthodox 

Earty,  which  they  repel  with  anger.  There  is  an  am- 
iguity  in  the  reply,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  translate, 
because,  from  the  corruption  of  the  text,  or  from  the 
debased  Greek  in  which  the  dialo^e  is  chiefly  written, 
we  can  come  to  no  certain  conclusion  as  to  the  real 
meaning.  They  express  their  willingness  to  be  baptized 
according  to  order,  and  use  a  word  which  has  been  in- 
terpreted either  to  mean  "  Bring!  water,"  or  to  confer 
on  Justinian  the  appellation  of  **  Pump."  There  cer- 
tainly was  something  in  it  which  raised  the  Emperor's 
wrath,  and  extracted  from  him  a  reply  more  to  the  pur- 
pose than  any  yet  made. 

Mand.  In  truth,  if  you  are  not  quiet  I  will  cut  off  your 
heads. 

Green,  Every  one  seeks  power  for  his  own  safety,  and  if 
we  speak  because  of  our  affliction,  let  not  your  greatness  be 
indignant,  for  God  endures  all  of  us.  We  having  cause  for 
what  we  say,  give  to  every  thing  its  right  name.  We  know 
not,  thrice  august,  where  the  palace  is,  nor  the  condition  of 
the  state.  We  go  not  into  the  city,  exce^l  \o  \vj  «QaK^"e. 
zgajDsttbe  ass,*  and  I  wish  we  went  not  iot  ^iXix,  NJceriR^ 
ausvst  -^^^ 

♦  ^ay  «V  0dpi6irfiv  /ea0€dpa>fjLaiy  or    3ov5p<fcvT\v.     fto^^^v 
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Mand.  Every  firee  man  appemw  where  lie  will,  iri^ioat 
danger. 

Green,  I  hope  I  am  free,  yet  I  oaunot  Mpearwidioat 
danger.  And  if  a  man  is  free,  if  he  be  suspected  to  be  green, 
he  shall  be  openly  punished. 

Mand,  Hang-dogs,  have  you  no  mercy  on  your  own 
liyes? 

Green.  Abolish  our  colour— justice  is  at  an  end.  Ce«e 
yourself  from  slaubgter ;  then  go  to,  we  will  be  pnnuhei 
See  that  blood-streaming  fountain,  and  then  punish  whflB 
you  will.  Verily  himian  nature  cannot  bear  these  two  things 
at  once  1  O  that  Sabbatius*  had  never  been  born,  tha 
would  he  never  have  begotten  such  a  murderer.  This  istbe 
twenty-sixth  murder  that  is  done  at  Zeugma,  In  the  morn- 
ing he  was  at  the  theatre^  in  the  evening  bte  was  ilnn, 
Master  of  all  r 

Blue.  You  alone  contain  all  the  murderers  of  this  sta- 
dium. 

Green,  When  do  you  depart  without  slaughter  ? 

Blue,  You  slay  and  disturb  us ;  for  you  alone  contam  all 
the  murderers  of  the  stadium. 

Green,  Justinian,  master,  they  provoke  and  no  ooe  killi 
them.  One  cannot  choose  but  understand  this.  Who  killed 
the  carpenter  at  Zeugma  ? 

Mam,  You  did. 

Green.  Who  killed  the  son  of  Epagathns,  O  Elmpefor? 

Blue,  You  murdered  hini,  and  you  accuse  the  blues* 

Green,  Now  the  Loi^  pity  us  I  Truth  is  oppresed.  1 
should  like  to  enter  into  controvert  with  those  who  say  that 
God  directs  affairs.    Whence  this  misery  ? 

Mand,  God  is  not  tempted  by  evil.  (Bios  kokSv  Jbrtipaaros,) 

Green,  God  is  not  tempted  by  evil.  And  who  ihen  is  ^t 
that  wrongs  me  ?  If  there  be  hene  philosopher  or  hennit, 
let  him  distinguish  between  the  two. 

Mand,  Blasphemers,  odious  to  Grod,  when  will  yoa  oetie  ? 

Green.  If  your  greatness  wishes  it  I  keep  qmet,  though 
against  my  will.  Thrice  august,  I  know  Ell-<-all— but  I 
am  silent    Justice^  fiirewell,  your  time  is  up.    I  ehai^ 

an  ass :  the  dema&^e  «»«&&  oioly  to  occur  here.    Jostinin 
appears  to  be  meant,  "vV^  ^^  <i»^ft^^^  ^K^^racsk  \aa  habit 
of  moving  his  eais.    S«i  isiift  ww»A^3{«»,t\afi^.^,   ikM.>ih^ 
<u0fp^s  /faXKrra,  cruxyA  o\  cr€wo».Wv  t«v  4rt«r, 
*  The  fitther  oi  3iMte»iwi. 
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sides  and  tarn  Jew ;  nay,  better  to  turn  Gentile  than  blue, 
Qod  knows. 

Slue,  May  I  never  see  such  a  pollution!  their  envy 
troubles  me. 

Green,  Dig  up  the  bones  of  the  spectators.* 

After  this  the  green  party  quitted  the  hippodrome, 
and  left  there  the  Emperor  and  the  blues.  The  sequel 
may  warn  sovereigns  against  encouraging  faction  for 
their  own  ends.  At  this  moment  seven  notorious  mur- 
derers of  both  factions  were  paraded  through  the  city 
previous  to  their  execution.  Five  were  immediately  put 
to  death,  the  other  two  obtained  a  respite  by  the  break- 
ing of  the  rope  which  should  have  hanged  them.  One 
of  these  surviving  wretches  belonged  to  the  blue,  the 
other  to  the  green  faction ;  and  the  parties  forgot  their 
enmity  for  a  time  to  join  in  taking  vengeance  upon  the 
government,  which  durst  do  justice  upon  their  members. 
The  consequence  was  a  desperate  tumult  and  insurrec- 
tion, which  lasted  five  days,  during  which  a  great  part  of 
the  city  was  burnt ;  and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Nika,  Conquer,  from  the  watchword  adopted  by  the 
rioters.  For  the  history  of  it  we  must  refer  to  Gibboti, 
or  to  the  original  authorities  quoted  by  him,  especially 
Procopios  (Pers.  i.  24)  and  Theophanes.  At  length 
Justinian  found  means  to  revive  the  mutual  animosity  of 
the  factions ;  the  blues  resumed  their  allegiance  to  their 
protector,  and  the  greens,  left  alone  in  the  hippodrome, 
were  attacked  by  the  veteran  troops  of  Belisarius,  sup- 
ported by  their  inveterate  opponents.  More  than  30,000 
persons  are  said  to  have  perisned  in  the  massacre. 

^Theophanes,  p.  164,  6,  ed.  Par.  1655.    This  last  taunt 
seems  rather  misplaced  in  the  mouth  of  the  greens,  who  had 
murdered  3000  of  their  enemies  in  the  theatre.     It  is  not 
always  easy  to  trace  the  connexion  and  meaning  of  the  dia- 
logue.   This  arises  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  language, 
which  very  often  is  har<fly  grammatical,  partly  from  Its  ab- 
ruptness and  frequent  allusions   to    c\Te\rav%\axiRftS»  ns^sss-- 
plained  elsewhere.     It  is  also  to  be  fouu^  VV()a.  ^«s«wS.^«sv- 
oas  readings  in  the  notes  to  the  Anecdotes  ol  'PtO'so^voa^^^ 
^'P'  134,  ed.  Par,  1663. 
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A  curious  auecdote  connected  with  this  sabject  is 
related  elsewhere  by  Procopius.  When  Chosroes,  the 
King  of  Persia,  invaded  Syria,  he  went  to  Apamea  to 
see  the  sports  of  the  circus  ;  and  having  heard  of  Justi- 
nian's devotion  to  the  blue  faction,  he  thought  it  exjw- 
dient  to  patronize  the  green.  The  blue  charioteer  at  first 
had  the  advantage,  the  green  following  close  upoD  his 
track.  Chosroes  thinking  this  was  done  on  purpose  to 
thwart  him,  became  very  angry,  and  cried  out  with 
threats,  that  it  was  not  fair  to  give  Caesar  the  start,*  and 
ordered  the  foremost  to  hold  in  their  horses,  and  let  the 
green  get  before  them.  This  was  done,  and  Chosnw 
and  the  gi-eens  plumed  themselves  on  their  victoiy. 

The  other  example  which  we  proposed  to  brmg  for- 
ward, which  probably  has  already  suggested  itself  to 
many  of  our  readers,  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  events 
of  the  French  Revolution,  the  massacre  of  Septemba 
2—6,  1792.  A  short  preface  may  serve  to  introduce  it, 
since  the  history  of  the  Revolution  is  pretty  generallj 
familiar. 

In  the  summer  of  1792  the  executive  power  of  the 
state  was  in  effect  wrested  from  the  nominal  authority, 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  by  a  body  of  men  styled  the 
Commune,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  muni- 
oipal  government  of  Paris.  In  this  body  the  leading 
persons  were  the  flagitious  triumvirate,  Robespierre, 
Danton,  and  Marat,  ft  is  needless  to  speculate  on  the 
motives  of  such  men.  Whether  the  deed  which  we  are 
about  to  relate  was  perpetrated  only  to  further  the  eudi 
of  their  party ;  whether,  as  some    have   said,   it  wai 

i)rompted  by  the  desire  to  get  rid  of  those  who  might 
ay  claim  to  a  large  mass  of  valuable  personal  property 
which  had  been  seized  from  persons  who  had  oeen  de- 
nounced and  arrested,  and  is  said  to  have  been  embeokil 
by  those  disinterested  patriots;  or  whether  it  wen 
prompted  solely  by  a  savage  thirst  for  blood : — which  o£ 
these,  or  what  oluex  molvH^  was  the  moving  cause  of 

*  rhy  Kaiffapa  irpoTtpVai  tStv  toOs»v  ^>»^.  ^^c^>«»^^^«i. 
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this  transaction  y  is  of  so  little  consequence  towards  de- 
termining its  character,  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  words 
to  institute  the  inquiry.  We  proceed  briefly  to  relate 
the  facts. 

At  the  end  of  August,  1792,  the  invasion  of  the  Prus- 
sians, their  advance  to  Verdun,  and  the  capture  of  that 
strong  place,  created  a  great  panic  in  the  capital.  Ap- 
prehensions were  felt  or  expressed  of  a  corresponding 
movement  within  the  country  on  the  part  of  the  roy- 
alists, and  the  stem  Dan  ton  asserted,  in  boding  worcfs, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  strike  fear  into  those  who  were 
disaffected  to  the  republic.  Before  this  time  many 
aristocrats^  chiefly  priests  and  nobles,  had  been  confined 
within  the  various  prisons  of  Paris.  Their  numbers  were 
now  increased  to  a  fearful  extent  by  recent  arrests  of 
persons  adverse  to  the  Jacobin  party,  which  then  ruled 
in  the  Commune,  until  all  these  receptacles  of  human 
misery  were  filled  to  overflowing.  The  near  approach 
of  the  Prussians  was  doubly  favourable  to  tlie  views  of 
that  party ;  it  gave  a  colourable  pretext  for  taking  strong 
measures  against  all  who  could  be  represented  as  favour- 
ing the  views  of  the  invaders,  and  a  reason  for  summon- 
ing to  the  field  the  citizens  who  could  be  called  on  to 
bear  arms.  The  city  being  thus  cleared  of  a  large  portion 
of  those  who  were  most  able,  and  probably  most  inclined 
to  interfere  by  force  in  the  cause  ot  justice  and  humanity, 
a  free  and  safe  course  v/as  left  open  to  the  fury  of  that 
turbulent  party,  whose  yoke  bore  so  heavy  upon  the 
liberated  nation.  It  was  determined  by  the  junta  in 
authority,  that  the  safety  of  France  required  the  mas* 
sacre  of  the  prisoners  ;  and  in  the  Marseillois  and  the 
mob  of  the  capital,  fit  agents  of  the  bloody  mandate  were 
readily  found. 

The  total  number  of  persons  confined  in  the  Parisian 
prisons  is  so  diflerently  stated  that  it  is  no  easy  matter 
even  to  approximate  to  the  truth ;  it  is  estimated  by 
Scott  (vol.  ii.  p.  41)  at  about  8000.  Early  on  theinsnivw- 
in^  o£  September  2,  news  arrived  o?  \X\^  ea:^\xa^  ^H.^  ^^- 
dun  by  the  Prussians.  This  atruck  aXetrw  \w\»^«i>a 
fjr  which   the  projectors   of  iJae  m«c5a«LCt^  V^s^'^'^^^ 
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to  make  choice  of  either,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
he  smaller  number. 

The  Abbaye  and  La  Force  were  the  next  objects  of 
ittack.  Here  there  was  some  mockery  of  judicial  obser- 
rances.  The  form  of  trial  was  brief  enough ;  a  few 
mned  ruffians  constituted  themselves  a  tribunal,  before 
nrhich  the  prisoners  were  led  one  by  one.  The  investi- 
gation seldom  went  much  beyond  asking  the  name  of  the 
person,  and  referring  to  the  charges  alleged  against 
him  in  the  gaoler's  register.  If  these  affoi^ed  ground 
for  the  suspicion  of  incivism,  and  the  judges,  as  was 
[dmost  always  the  case,  decreed  his  death,  their  sentence, 
to  prevent  the  dangerous  efforts  of  despair,  was  conveyed 
in  the  equivocal  terms,  **  Give  the  prisoner  freedom," 
or,  **  Convey  him  to  La  Force,"  if  he  were  confined  at 
the  Abbaye,  and  vice  versa.  He  was  then  led  from  the 
room,  and  struck  down,  for  the  most  part,  before  he 
reached  the  court-yard,  with  eager  cruelty.  Women  as 
well  as  men  mingled  in  this  frightful  scene,  and  inflicted 
the  most  loathsome  indignities  on  the  mangled  bodies. 

These  proceedings  were  virtually  authorized  and 
encouragea  by  the  presence  of  deputies  from  the 
Commune,  wearing  the  municipal  scarf,  but  nominally 
charged  to  select  and  deliver  those  who  were  imprisoned 
for  debt.  Not  content  with  this  negative  sanction, 
Billaud  Varennes,  who  was  one  of  them,  openly  stimu- 
lated the  murderers,  promising  them  not  oiiiy  the  plunder 
of  the  dead  bodies,  but  the  further  gratification  of  a  louis 
per  day,  as  the  reward  of  their  good  service.  And  it 
appears  from  the  records  of  the  time,  that  this  money 
was  actually  paid.  Yet  much  of  the  trifling  property 
found  on  the  persons  of  the  slain  was  delivered  up,  it  is 
said,  for  the  use  of  the  state  ;  as  if  the  actors  of  these 
horrors,  by  some  strange  caprice,  had  professed  to  be 
really  disinterested. 

An  officer  named  Saint  Mdard,  who  was  confined  in 

the  Abbaye,  has  written,  under  the  titl^,  *  Maxw  K."^'«NRi 

de  trente-huit  heures,'  an  account  oi  \)ci^  ^^^\\k%^  ^isv^^ 

conduct  of  the  prisoners  during  t\ve  ^n^ViVRxi^  ^wsA  «^ 

suspense,  which  elapsed  between  t\ve  eom\sie;w^^vB5£«^.  ^ 
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and  related  that  their  interference  had  been  inefFeotual^ 
and  no  further  steps  were  taken.  The  National  Guard 
remained  quiet,  waiting  the  orders  of  their  superiors. 
Meanwhile,  amid  this  ^ar  or  lethargy,  for  neitner  the 
Assembly  nor  the  Guard  viewed  this  butchery  with 
&vourable  eyes,  the  judges  and  executioners  ate,  drank, 
and  slept,  and  retmned  unmolested  and  with  new  vigour 
to  their  several  functions. 

The  thirst  of  blood,  once  indulged,  appears  to  hare 
given  rise  to  a  sort  of  intoxication.  The  mob  attacked 
even  the  Bic^tre,  a  prison  containing  none  but  criminals 
and  lunatics.  Here  only  they  experienced  resistance ; 
and  the  resistance  was  desperate.  The  gaolers  made 
common  cause  with  the  prisoners  against  the  assailants ; 
the  stones  and  iron  bars  of  the  building  supplying  them 
with  weapons.  They  made  good  their  clefence  until 
cannon  were  brought  against  them,  and  they  were  mowed 
down  in  the  mass. 

Of  the  nimiber  of  persons  who  perished  in  this  fearful 
scene  no  exact  account  has  ever  been  given.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  not  more  than  200  or  300  of  the  prisoners 
committed  for  political  offences  are  known  to  have 
escaped;  and  on  the  smallest  reckoning  the  slain 
amounted  to  2000  or  3000.  Some  estimate  them  at  double 
that  number.  Truchat  stated  to  the  Legislative  Assembly 
that  4000  had  fallen.  One  statement,  which  is  intro- 
duced only  to  show  the  tendency  to  exaggeration  in 
these  matters,  raised  the  number  to  12,800.  Those  who 
were  imprisoned  for  debt  were  set  free  by  order  of  the 
Commune ;  and  to  these  we  must  look  to  make  up  the 
difference  between  the  number  of  the  slain  and  the  total 
number  of  8000,  said  to  have  been  in  prison  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  The  bodies  were  interred  in  trenches,  pre- 
pared, it  is  said,  beforehand  by  the  Commune,  but  their 
bones  were  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Catacombs. 
**In  these  melancholy  regions,  while  other  relics  of 
mortality  lie  exposed  all  around,  the  remains  of  those 
who  perished  in  the  massacres  of  September  are  alone 
excluded  from  the  public  eye.    The  vault  in  whichLtfcL<^^ 
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repose  is  closed  with  a  screen  of  freestone,  as  if  r 
to  crimes  unfit  to  be  thought  of  even  in  the  propei 
of  death,  and  wblch  France  would  willingly  h 
oblivion."* 

♦  Scott,  Life  of  Ni^leon,  voL  ii.  p.  47.  The  aut 
for  this  account  are  Mignet,  Hist  de  la  Revolution  Fra 
Montffaillard,  Hist  de  France;  and  Dulaore,  as 
quoted. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Character  of  Cleon — Blockade  and  Capture  of  the  Lacedse- 
monians  at  Pylos — Comparison  with  the  capture  of  Porto 
Bello  by  Admiral  Vernon— Greek  comedy — Sketch  of  the 
Knights  of  Aristophanes — Subsequent  history  of  Cleon— 

-  Account  of  the  Popish  Plot— Character  and  history  of 
Titus  Gates— Mutilation  of  the  Hermse  at  Athens. 

Within  very  few  years  after  the  beginning  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  a  striking  change  took  place  both  in  the 
measures  and  the  ministers  of  the  state.  Miltiades, 
Aristides,  Themistocles,  Cimon,  Pericles,  were  all  pre- 
eminent in  personal  merit,  and  most  of  them  possessed  of 
hereditary  distinction  also.  Nicias,  a  man  of  rank  and 
virtue,  succeeded  in  a])pearanee  to  the  high  station  of 
Pericles,  but  not  to  his  talents  and  influence  over  his 
turbulent  countrymen,  who,  after  having  been  long 
governed  by  the  most  illustrious  of  Grecian  statesmen, 
threw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  worst  of  Grecian 
demagogues.  After  Pericles'  death,  popular  favour 
veered  for  a  short  time  between  Eucrates,  a  flax-seller, 
and  Lysicles,  a  sheep-seller ;  until  a  man,  low  equally  in 
origin,  habits,  and  education,  carried  away  the  prize, 
and  employed  it,  as  the  folly  of  his  supporters  deserved- 
to  the  ruin  of  the  state.  **  The  son  of  a  tanner,  and 
himself  bred  to  the  trade ;  without  those  generous  feel- 
ings which  seem  inherent  in  high  birth,  and  without 
that  regard  for  character  which  it  is  the  purpose  of 
education  to  inspire,  Cleon  possessed  those  corporeal 
powers,  which,  in  the  eyes  of  a  mob,  often  supply  the 
place  of  both : — with  a  bulky  body,  a  voice  potent  even 
beyond  the  extreme  extent  of  value  attached  t»  «as?cw  ^ 
gualiBcation  among  the  Greeks,  mtYi  ^  m'fi^X.  x^^xsi^^^wsN. 
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indifference  to  all  exterior  decorations  of  penon,*  and  t 
hce  bearing  on  it  the  marks  of  vulgar  intemperance, 
Nature  herself  seems  to  have  formed  Cleoa  for  a  demip 
gogue.  His  interior  qualifications  were  just  what  lus 
exterior  promised ;  he  being,  as  Mr.  Mitford  obBenrn, 
*  of  extraordinary  impudence  and  little  courage;  as  slick 
in  the  field  as  he  was  forward  and  noisy  in  the  assemUr, 
and  as  base  in  practice  as  he  was  corrupt  in  principle'  ■ 
That  such  a  man  should  ever  have  stood  m  the  situttiia 
of  head  of  a  party  seems  to  us  almost  incredible :  but  ^ 
possessed  one  redeeming  qualification  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree ;  and  among  a  nation  which  pardoned  everything  to 
the  pleasure  of  indulging  its  ears,  the  ooarse  but  imj 
clo<|Ucnce  of  Cleon,  exerted  in  those  ways  which  inre 
most  calculated  to  please  an  Athenian  audience— in 
boasts  of  his  own  integrity,  and  accusations  of  ^  the 
respectable  men  of  rank — this  fbrmed  a  splendid  additioi 
to  his  character,  which  threw  into  the  shade  all  hitotber 
defects."*  By  this  man  s  persuasion  that  atrociooB  de- 
cree was  passed,  which  condemned  to  death  every  male 
of  the  Mityleneans,  and  reduced  to  slavery  their  wifcs 
and  children  :  a  fate  but  just  averted  by  the  repentaace 
of  the   Athenians,  whose  vengeance  nevertheleaB  iras 

fatified  by  the  execution  of  a  thousand  prisoners, 
hrough  his  folly  and  presumption,  the  opportunity  was 
lost  of  concluding  an  honourable  and  advantageous  peaee, 
when  good  fortune  and  the  military  talent  of  Demos- 
thenes had  thrown  the  Spartan  arm^  at  Sphacteiia  into 
their  power.  This  event,  which  raised  Cleon's  popo- 
larity  to  its  greatest  height,  has  also  made  known  nis 
character  to  all  ages.  His  name  would  have  been  com- 
paratively little  bruited  abroad  by  the  grave  censure  of 
Thucydides ;  but  the  satire  of  Aristophanes  has  confeired 
on  it  a  most  undesirable  celebrity. 
Sphacteria,  now  called  Sphagui,t  is  a  small   island 

*  Mitoheira  Aristov\ittne&,^^.\.'^.  \&9. 

f  With  respect  to  the  exAcX  VwtSiAt^  ^t  ^^^ttKXKnai^v^^ 
Aiemoir  at  the  end  oi  tiie  6cco\id.^VHaft  ^1  ta?Mk\^%-\\«Kv 
dide9. 
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ituated  in  the  centre  of  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Pylos, 
rell  known  in  modern  history  by  the  name  of  Navarino, 
rhich  it  nearly  closes^  leaving  a  narrow  passage  on  either 
ide.  In  the  year  b.c.  425,  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
rar,  the  Athenian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Eury- 
aedon  and  Demosthenes,  raised  a  small  fort  at  Pyloci, 
[itending  to  garrison  it  with  Messenians,  the  obstmate 
nd  hereditary  enemies  of  LacedaBmon.*  The  fleet  then 
ailed  away,  leaving  only  five  ships  and  their  crews, 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes.  The  Spartan  go- 
vernment immediately  sent  a  force  to  attack  him  by  land 
ad  sea  ;  and  to  make  the  blockade  effectual,  they  placed 
.  body  of  Lacedaemonians  in  the  island,  meaning  to  close 
K)th  the  inlets  of  the  harbour  with  their  ships.  But  the 
^.thenian  fleet  returned  in  time  to  save  their  little  garri- 
on ;  and  a  naval  victory  made  them  masters  of  the  sea, 
Xid  of  the  destiny  of  the  420  Lacedaemonians  thus  shut 
ip  on  the  uninhabited  and  imcultivated  island  of  Sphac- 
eria. 

Consternation  ran  high  in  Sparta  on  receiving  this 
lews,  for  many  persons  of  the  first  families  were  among 
he  detachment  thus  entrapped ;  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
o  Athens  to  negotiate  for  peace.  A  truce  was  concluded 
n  the  first  instance,  by  which  the  Spartans  were  still 
letsuned  on  the  island,  but  were  to  be  supplied  with  a 
*egulated  allowance  of  food;  and  advantageous  and 
lonourable  terms  were  offered,  on  which  a  lasting  paci- 
ication  might  be  founded.  But  Cleon  induced  the 
ithenians  to  require  more  than  the  Spartans  would,  or 
)erhap8  could,  consent  to  or  fulfil.  In  consequence,  hos- 
ilities  were  renewed,  and  the  capture  of  the  Spartans 
>ecame  an  object  of  primary  importance.  The  island 
vas  rocky  and  woody,  and  it  was  thought  inexpedient  to 
educe  tnem  by  force ;  a  strict  blockade  was  therefore 
Irawn  round  the  island  to  starve  them  into  submission, 
Jut  during  the  truce  they  probably  had.husbanded  the  pro- 
ision  allowed  them ;  and  a  scanty  supply  "TJ^a  xcAxqAn^rr.^ 
►y  expert  swimmers,  who  dragged  aitet  \!ix'&\3EL  ^yol^^J^R^ 

*  See  vol,  i.  cliap.  2, 


tlp, 
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with  poppy-seed  nuzed  with  honey,  or  bruised  linseed,  v 
fay  boats,  which  ran  for  jthe  island  on  the  seaward  wkm 
stormy  nights,  when  it  was  difficult  to  maintain  the  blodE^  irxt 
ade :  and  the  Athenians  began  to  be  alarmed  lest,  iathi  Ittt 
difficulty  and  uncertainty  of  a  winter  blockade,  din  mt 
might  lose  their  prey.  The  sequel  may  be  best  tM  Vh& 
from  Thucydides,  and  in  the  following  graphic  passi^  V*' 
of  Plutarcii,  which  supplies  some  curious  notices  i  \hi 
Cleon:—  .    V' 

•*  When  the  peoi)le  saw  that  this  siege  drew  oot  ■  i !» 
length,  and  that  their  camp  sufiered  erievous  wants  ai 
necessities,  then  they  fell  out  with  Cleon,  and  he  ifii 
burdened  Nidas,  saying,  that  through  his  fear  he  vorid 
let  the  besieged  Spartans  escape,  and  that  if  he  had  bed 
captain  they  should  not  have  held  out  so  long.  ThcR* 
upon  the  Athenians  said  aloud  to  Cleon,  *  And  why  do: 
not  thou  go  thither  then  to  take  them?'  Mareorer 
Nicias  selfe  also  rising  up,  openly  gave  him  his  authoritr 
to  take  this  Pylos,  and  bade  him  levy  as  many  soldiers  as  be 
would  to  go  thither,  and  not  to  bragg  with  such  impodent 
words,  where  there  was  no  danger,  but  to  do  some  notable 
service  to  the  commonwealth.  Cleon  at  the  first  shrank 
back,  being  amazed  withal,  little  thinking  they  vooU 
have  taken  him  so  suddenly  at  his  word  :  but  in  the  eodt 
perceiving  the  people  urged  him  to  it,  and  that  Niciis  , 
also  was  importunate  with  him,  ambition  so  inflamed  him,  . 
that  he  not  only  took  the  charge  upon  him,  but  in  a  | 
bravery  said,  that  within  twenty  days  after  his  departure 
he  would  either  put  all  the  Spartans  to  the  sword,  or 
bring  them  prisoners  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  hca^ 
ing  Cleon  say  so,  had  more  lust  to  laugh  than  to  belicTe 
that  he  spake ;  for  it  was  their  manner  ever  to  lai^h  at 
hb  anger  and  folly.  For  it  is  reported  of  him,  that  ihf 
people  on  a  time  being  solenuuy  assembled  in  conndl 
early  in  the  morning,  to  hear  what  Cleon  would  say,  ami 
having  tarried  long  for  him,  at  the  length  he  came  with 
a  garland  on  his  Yiead^  mA  ^ic«5^  vVslr  assembly  to  dis- 
miss the  court  till  ^e  nexV  tootomv^x  \w  V^sjs»{^>^l 
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ie  me.  So  the  people  burst  out  in  a  laughing, 
:  up  the  assembly  ....  But  herein  Nicias  did 
n  to  the  commonwealth,  suffering  Cleon  in  that 
•ow  to  credit  and  estimation.  For  after  that 
leon  grew  to  so  haughty  a  mind  and  pride  of 
hat  he  was  not  to  be  dealt  withal ;  whereupon 
c  occasion  of  the  great  miseries  that  happened 
r  of  Athens,  by  which  Nicias  himself  was  not 
est  sufferer.  For  Cleon,  among  other  things, 
'  the  modesty  and  reverence  used  before  in  pub- 
is to  the  people  :  he  of  all  men  was  the  first  that 

in  his  orations,  that  clapped  his  hand  on  his 
ew  open  his  gowne,  and  flung  up  and  down  the 
he  spoke.     Of  which  example  afterwards  fol- 

licentiousness  and  contempt  of  honesty,  the 

the  orators  and  counsellors  fell  into  that  dealt 
I  of  state  and  commonwealth,  and  was  in  the  end 
irow  of  all  together.*'* 

IS  seeing  the  Athenians  to  be  in  a  kind  of  tu- 
nst  Cleon,  for  that  when  he  thought  it  so  easy 

he  did  not  presently  put  it  in  practice,  and 
o  he  had  upbraided  him,  willed  him  to  take 
ngth  he  would,  that  they  could  give  him,  and 
J  it.  Cleon,  supposing  at  first  that  he  gave  him 
;  but  in  words,  was  ready  to  accept  it ;  but 
knew  he  would  give  him  the  authority  in  good 
hen  he  shrunk  back,  and  said,  that  not  he,  but 
as  general  :  being  now  indeed  afraid,  and 
lat  he  durst  not  have  given  over  the  office  to 
it  then  Nicias  again  bade  him  do  it,  and  gave 
command  to  him,  for  so  much  as  concerned 
id  called  the  Athenians  to  witness  it.  They 
e  fashion  of  the  multitude),  the  more  Cleon 
the  voyage,  and  went  back  from  his  word^ 
Jicias  so  much  the  more  to  resign  his  power  to 
cried  out  upon  Cleon  to  go.     Insomucn^  a&  ^li^ 

'8  Plutarch — Nicias.  T\i\s  xeietexiC^  o^  ^S5\  '^'i- 
i  befell  Athens  to  the  indecoxoxxsXi^^aa.'^^^'^  ^*^  ^^'^ 
•atber  characteristic. 
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knowing  how  to  disengage  himself  of  his  word,  hennd* 
took  the  voyage,  and  stood  forth,  saving,  that  be  feaR^ 
not  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  that  he  voold  not  canr 
any  man  with  him  out  of  the  city,  but  only  rfie  L» 
nians  and  Imbrians  that  were  then  present,  and  tboff 
targctcers  that  were  come  to  them  from  (Enus.  and-V 
archers  out  of  other  places,  and  with  these,  he  ail 
added  to  the  soldiers  that  were  at  Pylos  aJre«dv.  k 
would,  within  twenty  days,  either  feteii  awav  the  L* 
daemonians  alive,  or  kill  them  upon  the  place. 

'^This  vdn  speech  moved  amongst  the  Atfacnifli 
some  laughter,  and  was  heard  with  great  content  of  tbe 
wiser  sort.  For  of  two  benefits,  the  one  most  needs  &il 
out ;  either  to  be  rid  of  Cleon  (which  was  their  gians 
hoj>e),  or  if  they  were  deceived  in  that,  then  to  g« 
those  Lacedaemonians  into  their  hands.*'* 
.  Cleon  ssuled  accordingly ;  but  in  the  interim  a  firr  bl 
consumed  the  woods  on  the  island,  and  Demoschenei, » 
able  and  successful  general,  was  already  preparing  to  it- 
tack  the  Lacedaemonians.  Cleon  was  prudent  eiKxd 
to  leave  the  direction  of  the  assault  in  his  hands.  After 
an  obstinate  resistance,  the  Lacedaemonian  force  at  bft 
surrendered,  being  reduced  in  number  to  292,  of  wfc« 
120  were  Spartans ;  and  within  the  time  pmsibed 
Cleon  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens  with  his  prisooen. 
Thucydides  says,  that  no  event  throughout  the  «r 
created  so  much  astonishment  in  Greece  as  this ;  it  beinr 
the  general  opinion  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  doc 
yield  up  their  arms  for  famine,  or  for  any  other  extreoiitT, 
but  ratner  die  with  them,  fighting  as  they  best  could. 

Since  this  chapter  was  written,  we  have  seen,  in  a 
work  the  scanty  sale  of  which  says  little  for  the  general 
difiusion  of  a  taste  for  sound  scholarship  in  England,  an 
ingenious  parallel  between  the  remarkable  transactioa 
above  narrated,  and  a  passage  in  English  history.  The 
work  in  question,  the  *  Philological  Museum,'  is  likelv 
sot  to  be  in  the  \i»iv^  ol  ^  \«x%<&  ^roi^rtion  of  our 
raiclers  ;  and  instead  oi  met^\^  T^^wfva^  NaW^^^^ScaiL 
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proceed  to  transcribe  a  portion  of  the  article  in  ques- 
tion. 

"  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  elaborate  narrative  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  has  drawn  a  comparison  between  the 
military  operations  of  Brasidas  in  the  Athenian  depen- 
dencies lying  towards  Thrace,  and  those  of  General 
Wolfe,  the  hero  of  Quebec,  in  Canada,  The  points  of 
resemblance  are  very  remarkable  ;  but,  as  he  observes, 
the  differences  are  also  obvious.  The  parallel  is,  how- 
ever, sufl&cientlv  close  to  awaken  that  interest  which  all 
men  naturally  feel  in  marking  the  identity  of  the  human 
character,  under  similar  circumstances,  in  ages  and 
cpmitries  far  removed  from  each  other.  Such  indications 
of  a  common  nature  connect  one  generation  with  another, 
and  bring  home  to  the  mind  a  more  lively  conception  of 
the  past.  The  parallel  about  to  be  drawn  fetches  one  of 
its  subjects  from  the  same  period  of  Grecian  history,  so 
fertile  in  remarkable  men  and  striking  incidents.  If,  in 
Mr.  Mitford's  case,  the  points  of  difference  be  thought  to 
outweigh  those  of  resemblance,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, 
that  in  the  following  comparison  the  preponderance  is 
exactly  reversed.  It  is  needless  to  give  a  second  account 
of  what  we  have  fully  described,  the  transactions  at 
Sphacteria,  and  the  singular  arrangement  between  Cleon 
and  Nicias."  Aflter  a  short  notice  of  these  events,  the 
author  continues :  *''  The  people  applaud  Cleon's  bold 
proposal,  and  insist  on  his  going  to  redeem  his  word, 
whether  he  would  or  not.  He  goes,  and  is  completely 
successful,  bringing  the  captives  to  Athens  within  the 
specified  twenty  days.  The  applause  of  the  citizens  ex- 
ceeded all  moderation,  with  which  party  spirit  had  per- 
haps something  to  do.  Cleon  was  esteemed  a  first-rate 
general,  and  accordingly  sent  out  to  match  the  incom- 
parable Brasidas. 

"  The  temper  of  the  English  public,  at  the  period  to 
which  we  are  about  to  refer,  is  well  evinced  by  the  un- 
common popularity  of  Glover's  ballad,  entitled  Admiral 
Hosier's  Ghost,  which  was  a  political  squib.  Hosier  had 
been  sent  out  to  protect  the  West  Indian  trad^  «j^y^%\. 
the  SpanJurds,  who  were  a  terror  to  oxxr  m^x<^«x\\.\afc\!L\^ 
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Uhxv  Kas.  Taeir  principsl  station  was  Porto  Bello;  tf 
wiiica  dcv-oruln^ly  llosier  cruised.  But  he  had  instn»- 
liocs  aoc  to  majw  a£zn?«zoas  oa  the  enemy ;  and  he  n- 
Buisied  LcLbC^ve  at  sea,  insulted  and  despised  bj  tk 
Spun'uires.  dll  ':lU  crvws  became  diseased,  and  he  at  last  M 
or  A  broken  heirt.  He  was  a  bmve  sailor,  but  his  ordffl 
kecc  aim  inotcd-  e.  This  state  of  things,  so  disgiaoefil 
a>  l-tir  sn'-ul  po'A'er.  continued  till  1739;  when  Admnl 
V«?nioa.  who  wis  a  cerce  and  not  ineloquent  assailant  a 
lU-oare.  icd  the  delicht  of  his  partv  in  the  House  d 
Coumom  rooi  his  blimt  impudence  and  harassiiig  hflt- 
r.i::y  a>  Mixi:s:er?,  came  prooiinentlr  before  the  pahDe. 
Hi*  wjs  eiaeemeu  a  pretir  good  officer :  but  his  boistenoi 
nMns.er  in  the  boiee  was  his  principal  recommendatiOB. 
Is  d  i«*ca»  on  the  Spanish  depredations,  which  still  eon- 
ticued  onrepressed.  he  chanced  to  affirm  that  Porto 
B«*lIv?  mifhc  be  easily  taken,  if  the  officers  did  tber 
d'lrv  :  and  led  on  by  the  ardour  of  debate,  he  evei 
:>1«;^1^  hixttseif  ?o  I'arture  the  place,  with  only  six  sUp 
o;  war.  if  they  would  put  him  m  command.  The  oppo- 
si::oa  re-echoed  his  pro^usal.  Vomon  was  called  br  V- 
c:ci:^ftaon  a  Drai^o  and  a  Raleifh  :  and  his  popuhritr 
m'  ocunvis.  The  r.-.:::i5ter.  Sir  tL  Walpole.  glaalDip- 
iViise  the  popular  cLiuiour.  and  to  set  rid  for  a  tioeof 
Vems)n*$  busy  oi^ivsition  in  the  Commons  :  and  hoping 
peniALx^.  Iv^e  Nicias.  that  by  the  failure  of  his  boast  hr 
woulvi  dsiCTace  h-msolf  and  his  party,  or  else  clear  the 
wjs  of  the  Sfunuinis :  cioeed  with  the  ofier  so  li^itlT 
DSkie.  a=d  acn^iliy  sent  him  out  with  a  fleet  to  thie 
W<sc  Indies.  Venion  suled.  and  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  speedily  took  Porto  Beilo.  and  demolished  aQ 
the  tortiacanons.  Both  houses  joined  in  an  address: 
VeracKi  n»e  to  tho  highest  pitch  of  poinilarity  ;  and  the 
'  raiion  in  general  ^ocwerves  tho  his:L'rian)  was  wonder- 
fully elatea  by  an  exploit,  which  was  magnined  much 
abvVe  its  merit.'  A  Sacheverel  or  a  Vernon  are  quite 
sufficient  pillars  for  a  party  to  rear  a  triumphal  arrii 
upon. 

'*The  extraoTdinarr  performance  oi   an  extravagant 
botn^  under  circamsttncea  ^Aea.\«c««iLY  ^vourmble,  if 
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ore  observable  in  both  cases,  than  the  tjpeedjr  ex* 
of  tiie  inability  of  both  commandcriy  when  sobfe* 
y  put  to  the  test.  The  hero  of  Si^cteria  st  the 
f  a  brave  army  m  Thrace,  with  wDichjlie  did  nt^ 
what  to  do*  next,  like  a  chess-player  fflb  does  nci 
s  next  move,  is  absolutely  ludicrous.  The  eon- 
)f  the  conqueror  of  Porto  Bello,  when  mtmrted 
a  powerful  fleet  on  a  larger  field  of  actiofi,  i» 
f  decisive  of  his  real  merits.  lie  £uled  moti 
biy  as  admiral  on  the  West  India  station ;  tfam 
ig  that  a  coup  de  main,  whether  in  politics  or  war^ 
L  it  often  succeed  most  signally,  is  no  safe  endeiietr 
eral  ability."  f 

tified  as  to  our  facts  by  the  authority  of  bistorr^ 
ly  proceed,  after  this  digression,  to  develop  im 
>bject  of  this  chapter,  which  is  to  give  %  tktstch  of 
the  most  remarkable  productions  of  Greek  lite- 
the  ^  Knights'  of  Aristophanes,  and  to  exhibit  ihtt 
phanic  Cleon,  who,  even  after  this  preface,  will 
e  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  him.  We  fhidl 
at  a  loss  to  find  a  parallel  for  him  tn  oitr  own 
To  Cleon  and  his  politics  Aristophanes  was 
ly  opposed.  Much  uncleserved  obloquy  has  been 
i  in  times  past  upon  this  poet :  it  is  W}W  pretty 
Uy  acknowledged  that  the  heaviest  charges  l^B^nst 
e  undeserved :  that  he  saw  devly  what  were  tlie 
Lterests  of  his  country,  and  feared  not  to  tell  his 
jnt  countrymen  their  faults  to  their  face.  The 
ae  indeed  required  to  be  disguised  to  render  it  pa* 
,  and  we  must  regret  that  the  vehicle  (fmployed 
ch  as  to  render  it  disgusting  to  modem  delicacy : 
i  fault  of  this  lay  partly  in  the  state  of  society  in 
the  poet  lived  ;  the  courage,  the  cieBr-sightedness, 
3  brilliant  talent  are  his  own  peculiar  priory. 
Grecian  comedy  is  a  delicate  and  diflicult  subject 
ih  upon :  for  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with 
ginal,  abstracts  and  translations  present  little  more 

*  Thncyd.  v.  7. 
f  Philological  Museum,  to\.  u.  ^.  1^. 
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than  the  lifeless  form  in  its  somewhat  startling  eitraTt*  I 
gance.  Of  the  wit,  the  greatest  part  must  evaporate, 
and  the  reminder  requires,  in  order  to  be  relished,  some 
familiarity  jrith  the  manners  to  which  it  refers.  The 
Grecian  dnna  had  its  origin  in  religion.  In  the  worship 
of  Dionysius,  or  Bacchus,  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Greeks 
deities,  it  was  usual  to  introduce  two  sorts  of  poetry ;  me 
one  lofty  and  panegyrical,  the  other  ludicrous  and  »• 
tirical.  As  these  rude  attempts  acquired  extent  tod 
polish,  they  separated  in  character  more  and  more 
widely :  until  the  former  acquired  the  exalted  and  highly 
reverential  cast  which  we  see  in  the  tragedies  of  Mxhj' 
lus ;  while  the  latter  retained  its  original  features,  more 
pleasing  to  a  deity  who  is  mythologically  represented  is 
inspiring  and  partaking  the  most  fantastic  rites  of  his  fbl* 
lowers,  and  as  being  offended  by  nothing  except  sobriety 
or  gravity.  Extravagance  and  indecency  therefore  be- 
came a  religious  duty,  and  one  that  the  Athenians  ful- 
filled with  pious  fervour.  The  drama  was  n  matter  of 
public  interest ;  plays  were  performed,  not  daily,  bat 
upon  the  festivals  of  Bacchus,  in  the  early  spring,*  in 
theatres  of  vast  extent,  with  all  the  magnificence  and 
effect  which  anxious  care  and  unsparing  expense  could 
produce  ;  judges  were  appointed  by  the  public  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  the  pieces  represented,  and  the  prize 
of  victory  was  sought  with  an  eagerness  totally  dispro- 
portioned,  according  to  modem  notions,  to  the  object  in 
view. 

In  co-operation  with  the  author,  certain  persons,  called 
Choragi,  were  appointed  by  law,  at  whose  expense  the 
Chorus  was  provided,  and  carefully  instructed  in  the 

Earts  which  tiiey  were  to  i)erform.  Upon  the  taste  and 
berality  of  the  Choragus  the  success  of  the  author 
mainly  depended  ;  and  if  successful,  he  consecrated  to 
Bacchus  a  tripod  inscribed  with  his  own  name,  that  of 
the  author,  and  of  the  magistrate  who  gave  his  name  to 
tlie  year.  The  modem  drama  possesses  nothing  which 
resembles  the  Chorus.     We  have  already  noticed  the  re- 
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songs  from  which  theatrical  entertainments  were 
d.  The  first  step  to  their  improvement  was  the 
action  of  some  mythological  narration  by  another 
I  to  relieve  the  singer ;  the  second,  the  conversion 
3  narrative  into  dialogue,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
I  actor.  For  some  time  the  original  Bacchic 
naintained  its  ground  in  the  intervals  of  recitation ; 
length  the  lyrical  part  was  made  to  bear  upon  the 
*  the  performance,  and  as  a  taste  for  splendour  was 
>ped,  the  number  of  singers  was  increased  from  one 
•ee,  fifteen,  or  even  a  greater  number.*  In  the 
ced  state  of  the  art  the  Chorus  bore  marks  of  its 
al  constitution,  being  still  regarded  as  a  single 

and  mingling  in  the  dialogue  by  means  of  its 
phaeus,  or  leader.  In  tragedy  it  was  composed  of 
len,  maidens,  or  any  class  of  persons  who  were  in- 
;ed  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece :  the  comic  poets 
%  wider  range,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  boldest 
nifications  which  they  thought  likely  to  produce 
.  Thus  in  one  play  of  Aristophanes  there  is  a 
lis  of  Clouds,  in  another  of  Birds,  in  another  of 
J,  in  another  of  Wasps,  which  were  all  so  habited 

bear  some  vague  resemblance  to  the  things  they 
nated,  in  a  manner  which  such  as  recollect  a  panto- 
!  of  no  very  old  date,  called  Harlequin  and  the 
n  Bee,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend.  The  in- 
ctory  scenes  of  our  pantomimes  often  seem  to  imi- 
;hese  freaks  of  Grecian  comedy ;  as  for  instance,  in 
equin  Gulliver,  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  dog- 
as  described  by  another  eminent  traveller,  Baron 
chausen,  came  in  to  sing  ;  also  a  chorus  of  men  with 
heads  under  their  shoulders.  And  indeed  the  latter 
js  of  pantomime,  by  retrenching  the  practical 
,  and  by  the  introduction  of  dialogue,  might  be 
I  to  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  Grecian 
idy.  Grimaldi's  parody  of  the  dagger-scene  in 
3eth,   although  principally  fumed  at  a  particular 

♦  Mus.  Grit,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 
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actor,  was  a  capital  parallel  to  the  pitiless  pelting  of  wit 
carried  on  by  the  comedians  of  Athens  against  the  titr 
gedians,  and  against  each  other. 

No  history  of  the  gradual  f(»ination  of  comedy  hai 
come  down  to  us,  but  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes  ve 
find  her  possessed  of  most  extraordinary  priYileges,  aad 
aysdling  herself  of  them  to  the  extremity  of  licence. 
To  laugh  was  the  grand  object  of  the  audience,  and 
any  thing  was  tolerated  which  led  to  this  conduskm. 
The  slang  of  the  port  and  the  market,  ^e  pleadingi 
of  the  law  courts,  the  peculiar  language  of  handicrafb, 
were  all  carefully  studied  and  profusely  introduced,  ia 
combination  with  the  grossest  bufibonery  and  inde- 
cency, and  the  most  unsparing  personal  abuse.  Int 
town  like  Athens,  the  population  of  which,  though 
large,  was  crowded  withm  a  narrow  space  and  almoit 
living  in  the  open  air,  a  joke  directed  against  the  peculi- 
arities, corporeal  or  moral,  of  any  person  of  any  sort  of 
notoriety,  was  pretty  sure  to  be  understood,  and  if  no- 
derstood,  quite  sure  to  be  relished.  Masks  were 
always  worn  by  the  actors,  and  if  a  living  character  vai 
brought  on  the  stage  the  mask  was  a  portrait.  Unlucky 
poets,  public  defaulters,  peculators,  and  notorious  proAi* 
gates,  formed  the  stock  in  trade  common  to  all  ooiBe- 
dians ;  and  a  more  exceptionable  source  of  amuseneDt 
was  found  in  the  unrestrained  indulgence  of  private 
malevolence.  Even  the  sacred  persons  of  the  goos  were 
fair  game  ;  and  Bacchus,  the  patron  of  the  festival,  wis 
made  to  minister  to  the  amusement  of  his  riotous  wor- 
shippers as  the  earliest  Captain  Bobadil  upon  record.* 
Such  are  the  features  of  the  elder  Grecian  comedy,  con- 
firmed by,  and  indeed  mainly  derived  from  the  works  of 
Aristophanes,  the  only  comedian  of  whom  a  perfect  spe- 
cimen remains.f 

*  See  the  Frogs. 

t  Comedy  is  divided  by  the  Grecian  critics  into  three 

branches ;    the  old,  the  middle,  and  the  new.    Of  the  two 

latter  we  know  little,  since  the  works  of  Aristophanes,  the 

only  perfect  comedies  extant,  belong,  with  one  exception,  to 

the  £rst     It  would  be  fot^vgn  \o  o\«  v^xy^^  ^ft  ^i^ter  here 
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After  this  exposition  the  reader  may  be  surprised  at 
te  respectful  terms  in  which  we  have  above  spoken  of 
im.  But  it  is  pretty  certain  tliat  he  saw  clearly  the  true 
iterests  of  his  country ;  and  there  is  good  gnmnd  for 
linking  that  four  at  least  of  the  eleven  plays  now  extant 

ere  written  with  the  express  view  of  improving  ita 
olicy,  or,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  of  correcting  ita 
loralsf  while  through  them  all  the  national  faults  of  the 
Lthenians  are  lashed  with  an  unsparing  and  somewhat 
aogcrous  severity.  To  argue  this  miestion  would  trana- 
ort  us  far  from  our  subject,  from  wnich  indeed  we  have 
Iready  wandered  wide,  and  far  beyond  our  limits :  and  la 
[ie  less  necessary  because  it  has  already  been  fully  argaed 
1  works  of  easy  access  (Mitchell,  Prelim.  Discourse ; 
ichlegel,  Lectures  on  History  of  Literature,  Observer). 
>n  the  literary  merits  of  Aristophanes  all  are  agreed* 
''or  power  and  variety  of  versification,  he  stands  un- 
ivalled ;  for  command  of  the  noble  language  in  which 
e  wrote,  he  is  perhaps  unmatched,  except  by  Plato* 
lis  wit  it  would  be  superfluous  to  praise ;  unfortunately 
:  is  too  often  exercised  on  subjects  which  endure  not  an 
i^ndish  dress.  Nothing  perhaps  approaches  so  nearly 
D  flie  usual  style  of  his  dialogue  as  the  less  refined  part* 
rf  Shakspere[s  comedies,  but  the  latter  want  that  politi- 
al  design  which,  pervading  the  Grecian,  inclines  us  to 
orget  the  means  in  the  end,  and  are  in  other  respects 

ito  a  description  of  them ;  but  it  may  be  generally  stated 
bat  they  were  of  a  milder  character ;  the  licence  of  persona- 
lity was  gnuiually  retrenched,  and  with  it,  the  political  im- 
lortance  of  the  stage.  The  lines  of  distinction  cannot  be 
Irawn  with  much  precision,  but  the  former  of  them  seems  to 
>ommence  early  in  the  fourth  century  b.c.,  the  latter  in  the 
■eign  of  Alexander,  which  be^  B.C.  336.  The  total  loss 
)f  Sie  new  comedy,  and  especially  of  Menander,  is  perhaps- 
he  greatest  tliat  classic  literature  has  sustained.  It  appear* 
■roim  the  remaining  fragments  to  haye  been  of  a  highly 
solished  and  moral  cast  But  a  good  idea  of  its  genenu 
brm  and  tendency  may  be  derived  from  Plautns  and  Te- 
!«nce,  of  whose  plays  several  are  little  more  than  tran8latloD& 
"     lit 
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scarcely  equal  to  the  comparison.  But  amidst  all  this 
ribaldry  he  often  breaks  out  in  a  vein  of  pure  and 
exalted  poetry,  sufficient  to  show  that  he  was  capable  of 
excelling  in  the  most  elegant  or  dignified  departments  of 
the  art,  had  the  temper  of  his  countrymen  been  sudi  as 
to  profit  by  or  allow  a  hearing  to  serious  admonition. 

One  of  his  most  celebrated  comedies,  *  The  Knights,' 
is  directed  expressly  to  destroy  the  popularity  of  Cleon. 
The  danger  mcurred  by  the  author  is  evident  from  an 
anecdote  related  by  himself,  that  no  maskmaker  could  be 
induced  to  furnish  a  likeness  of  the  demagogue .  *  And  as 
no  actor  would  perform  the  part,  the  poet  himself  made 
his  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  it,  his  face  rubbed 
with  vermilion,  or  the  lees  of  wine,  to  imitate  Cleon's 
complexion,  and  serve  in  some  degree  for  a  disguise. 
The  plot,  if  we  may  call  it  such,  is  mainly  founded  on  the 
transactions  at  Pylos,  already  related,  and  the  characters 
are  selected  accordingly. 

Nicias,  Demosthenes,  and  Cleon  figure  as  slaves  of 
Demus,  literally  **the  people,"  who  represents  the 
Athenian  as  John  Bull  does  the  English  nation.  The 
only  other  character  is  an  itinerant  sausage-seller.  The 
chorus  is  composed  of  knights  or  horsemen,  the  richer 
class  of  citizens,  who  were  obliged  to  keep  a  horse  and 
be  prepared  for  the  cavalry  service.  Demosthenes  and 
Nicias  appear  in  the  first  scene,  and  complain  bitterly  of 
a  certain  Paphlagonian ;  such  is  the  country  which  the 
poet  has  assigned  to  Cleon,  whom  their  master  has 
lately  brought  home,  partly,  according  to  the  Scholiast 
(Knights,  verse  2),  for  the  sake  of  an  untranslateable 
pun,  partly  because  the  Paphlagonians  had  the  repo- 
ation  of  making  the  worst-conditioned  slaves  of  all 
who  came  to  the  Athenian  market.  After  some  quib- 
bling they  agree  to  submit  their  case  to  the  spectators, 
and  Demosthenes  states  it  as  follows  if — 

*  *  Knights,  line  231/ed.  Bekk.,  see  the  Scholia.  It  was 
usual  for  authors  to  perform  a  part  in  their  own  comedies. 
Aristophanes  had  not  hitherto  complied  with  this  custom. 

f  The  following  extT«iC\E«t^twimM.T.M\tftlkell*s  traiwla- 
^ou ;  to  whom  apology  ^s  due  tot  oct^\^Tis\«ssiYK8«M^^\aafc 
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With  reverence  to  your  worships,  'tis  our  fate 
To  have  a  testy,  cross-grained,  bilious,  sour 
Old  fellow  for  our  master ;  one  much  given 
To  a  bean  diet ;  *  somewhat  hard  of  hearing : 
Demus  his  name,  sirs,  of  the  parish  Pnyxf  here. 
Some  three  weeks  back  or  so,  this  lord  of  ours 
Brought  back  a  scoundrel  slave  from  Paphlagonia, 
Fresh  from  the  tan-yard,  with  as  foul  a  mouth 
As  ever  yet  paid  tribute  to  the  gallows. 
This  tanner  f  Paphlagonian  (for  the  fellow 
Wanted  not  penetration)  bowed  and  scraped. 
And  £iwned,  and  wagged  his  ears  and  tail  dog-fashion. 
And  thus  soon  slipped  into  the  old  man's  graces. 
Occasional  douceurs  of  leather  parings. 
With  speeches  to  this  tune,  made  all  his  own : 
**Good  sir,  the  court  is  up— you  *ve  judged  one  cause, 
*Ti8  time  to  take  the  bath ;  allow  me,  sir — 
This  cake  is  excellent — pray  sup  this  broth — 
You  love  an  obolus,  pray  take  these  three — 
Honour  me,  sir,  with  your  commands  for  supper." 
Sad  times  meanwhile  for  us! — With  prying  looks 
Hound  comes  my  man  of  hides,  and  if  he  finds  us 
Cooking  a  littie  something  for  our  master, 
Incontinentlv  lays  his  paw  upon  it. 
And  modestly,  in  his  own  name,  presents  it 
It  was  but  t'other  day,  these  hands  had  mixed 
A  Spartan  pudding  for  him, — there,  at  Pylos, 
SliJy  and  craftily  tiie  knave  stole  on  me, 

the  allusions  would  have  required  a  large  body  of  notes  to 
render  tiiem  generally  intelligible,  without  bein^  necessary 
to  the  general  effect  of  the  passage,  and  a  few  slight  alterar 
tions. 

♦  The  Athenian  judges  used  beans  in  giving  their  votes. 
Each  received  three  obols,  about  five-pence,  for  his  fee,  and 
in  one  of  the  courts  the  common  number  of  judges  was  from 
two  to  five  hundred  or  more.  The  poorer  classes  made  a 
livelihood  in  this  way,  and  hence  there  sprung  an  extraor- 
dinary love  of  litigation,  which  Aristophanes  is  continually 
satirizing.    The  *  Wasps '  is  expressly  directed  against  it. 

t  Pnyx,  the  place  of  general  assembly.  It  was  filled  witii 
stone  seats,  to  which  reference  wUl  be  made  hereafter. 

X  Cleon's  father  was  a  tanner,  and  the  ]^X  \%  Q»\i<\u^s3^"^ 
twitting  Mm  with  his  dirty  trade. 
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BaTubed  the  feast,  and  to  my  nuKler  hen  it 
Then  none  bat  he,  fbnoodi,  rnvt  wait  at  tabk: 
(We  dare  not  come  in  ngfat)  anoo  the  knare 
Channts  out  his  orades,  and  when  lie  seea 
The  old  man  plnnged  in  mjsteries  to  die  ears, 
And  scared  from  his  few  senses,  nurha  the  time, 
And  enters  on  his  tricks.    False  aecvsatioiis 
Now  come  in  troops,  and  at  thdr  heels  the  whip. 
Meanwhile  the  raaeal  shuffles  in  aaiong  nt^ 
And  begs  of  one,  browbeats  another,  eheats 
A  third,  and  frightens  all.    **  My  hooest  friends, 
These  cords  cut  deep,  you  11  find  it — I  say  nothing- 
Judge  you  between  your  parses  and  your  backs ; 
I  could  perhaps — "    We  take  the  gentle  hint, 
And  give  him  all ;  if  not,  the  <dd  man's  ^Mfl 
Plays  such  a  tune  upon  our  hinder  parts  — 
Wherefore  (to  Nicias)  befits  it  that  we  tinnk  what  ooow 
To  take,  or  where  to  look  for  hdp. 

MUcheU,  p.  in-i 

The  remedy'  however  baffles  their  ingenuity,  tOl 
Demosthenes,  through  the  inspiration  of  tl^  wine-flek, 
sends  his  comrade  to  steal  from  Cleon,  who  is  asleep 
within,  a  certain  book  of  oracles  which  he  hoards  with 
especial  care.  They  are  happily  secured  and  btfied 
over  to  Demosthenes,  whose  actiyity  is  all  along  con- 
trasted with  the  indecbion  of  Niciaa.  AfW  repeated 
application  for  more  wine  to  dear  his  nnderstandmg,  be 
at  last  condescends  to  enlighten  his  companion's  imps- 
tience. 

Dem,  (reading.)    So,  so,  thou  yarlet  of  a  Paphlagomaa! 
^was  this  bred  such  distrust  in  thee,  and  taught 
To  hoard  these  prophecies. 

Nic.  Say  you  ? 

Dem,  I  say 

Here  is  a  prophecy,  which  tells  the  time 
And  manner  of  this  fellow's  death. 

Nic,  Out  with  it. 

Dem,  {reading,)  The  words  are  dear  enough,  says  my 
orade, 
There  shall  arise  within  our  state  a  lint-«dler,* 
And  to  his  hands  the  state  «haU  be  committed. 
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Vic.    One  seller  note  we :— good,  proceed,  what  follows  ? 

yem,  (reading.)    Him  shall  a  sheep-seller  saoceed.* 

Wc.  A  brace 

sellers,  good.— What  shall  befall  this  worthy? 

9em.  (reading.)  T  is  fixed  that  he  bear  sway  till  one  arise 

re  wicked  than  himself— that  moment  seals  him. 

en  comes^the  Paphlagonian — the  hide^eller — 

B  man  of  claws,  whose  Toice  outroars  Cyclobonis.t 

Vic.  The  man  of  sheep  then  falls  beneath  the  lord 

hides  I 

Dem.  Even  so;  thns  mns  the  oracle. 

Wc.  Another  and  another  still  snoceeds, 

d  all  are  sellers !  sure  the  race  must  be 

tinct! 

Dem.  One  yet  is  left  whose  craft  may  stir 

ur  wonder. 

A%r.  What  his  name  ? 

l>mu  Wou'dst  learn? 

Nic.  Aye  marry. 

Dem,  I  give  it  to  thee  then :  the  man  that  ruins 

e  Paphlagonian  is— a  saosage-seller. 

Mitchell,  p.  170-2. 

A.  person  exercising  this  lofty  vocation  is  now  seen  ap- 
Micning  and  is  eagerly  hailed,  as  sent  at  this  moment 
the  especial  favour  of  the  gods.  Their  fated  de- 
erer,  however,  is  a  modest  man,  and  cannot  easily  be 
I  to  believe  the  high  destiny  that  awaits  him.  I  am  a 
tsi^e-seller,  he  says  ;  how  should  I  become  a  man  ? 
imosthenes  assures  him  that  the  qualities  belonging  to 
I  profession — impudence  and  cheating — are  precisely 
ase  to  which  his  greatness  is  to  be  owing :  but  still 
ling  to  overcome  his  scruples,  he  is  led  to  suspect  the 
iisage-seller  of  the  unpardonable  fault  of  having  some 
int  of  gentility  in  his  extraction.  Satisfied  on  this 
int,  he  proceeds  to  expound  the  oracles.  The  inci- 
eat  statesman  yields  to  their  predictions,  and  readily 
ceives  instructions  for  his  public  life.  **  The  oraclea 
deed  do  iiatter  me  j  but  I  wonder  Vioyi  \  ^ii^\sfc  ^Si^^ 

*  Lyaicles. 
T  A  mountain  torreat  oi  AXXlvRa.- 


JCscitfC:.  pi  130. 

-.  -1.  w  'x  ^'  at  J^jTTi^  Tiu  K3inL  iai  ^  m  aiicBint 

»■■.■  ^''TT'..';:  * :!  '•»■>  t-  j^-iT  ziiT^K  izazTff  lia«.  k  tie 

:  :.?  *)'j.::^c-  a  «?».  Til  Otf^iv  c  jesr:^  ircBHstii 
-  ct  •  ai  -zar  '•?s^*-  :^  "Ki  laisns  a^  a  ari'r*?.  -  Wkt 
th.r:.  *   ar  "^--p-ks    *  ^  il   -m  -iikf  pat  re  TS*a  id  hoM 

r-^  sr  Hif  :rr-r  ait  rjnsnirami*  -rir  likf  *M<!ies  «4 
3\ff--.:ac&  *  =  wrnin  ns  TjrnH3a.T5  r^  csscarc^.  Tbe 
-«&«??-.d«Iif^  «Alir«cs  IT  TnaavrDinx  lis,  02  the tiue 
s^  t-»f:  :!teBc  to"  "ar  ItaiaKs^  ic  srsTjoarr  aScvs  of 

sr.z.  uv-urryi.  ui^  UK  xl  siaewasax  af  131*  i_i'i!>  ifini 
a'  UK  vnurufr  nr  iKn  s^  x»r  ■ii,'ii>i:v,i  l-r'tbe  ienKr 
i:::7i^''fe5iTimi».  sxu.  av  ^siss- 1^  csartnvc  ^  sif  iw£^«  <<f  ito 
rs:  ii  i&t  ivenizai:  ic  ai:  Jkri2icmaa&  atxk  ^le  jw  beJboei 
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Chorus  to  the  audience.  This  was  generally  uncon- 
ed  with  the  play,  and  served  as  an  opportunity  for 
mthor  to  deliver  his  sentiments  upon  ail  things  and 
eople.  It  was  chiefly  satirical,  but  in  Aristophanes 
ually  intermixed  with  passages  of  a  highly  poetical 

which  strike  the  more  from  being  introduced  by  a 
ge  in  the  metre.  We  cannot  shorten  or  garble  it, 
the  passage  is  too  long,  and  would  be  too  uninteU 
le,  to  be  given  entire.*  At  the  close  of  it,  the 
ige-seller  returns,  to  acquaint   his   anxious  friends 

his  success. 

us.  Straight  as  he  went  from  hence,  I  clapt  all  sail 
followed  close  behind.    Within  I  found  lum 
iching  his  bolts,  and  thunder-driving  words, 
>uncing  all  the  knights  as  traitors,  vile 
ipirators— jags,  crags,  and  masses  huge 
one  were  nothing  to  the  monstrous  words 
baming  mouth  heaved  up.    All  this  to  hear 
he  grave  council  seriously  incline ; 

love  a  tale  of  scandal  in  their  hearts, 
his  had  been  as  quick  in  birth  as  golden-herb : ;  j 
ard  was  in  their  faces,  and  their  brows 

frowns  were  furrowed  up.     1  saw  the  storni« 
:ed  how  his  words  had  sunk  upon  them,  taking 
r  very  senses  prisoners : — and  oh  1 
lavery's  name  thought  I, — by  all  the  fools, 
scrubs,  and  rogues,  and  scoundrels  in  the  town — 
lat  same  market,  where  my  early  youth 
ived  its  first  instruction,  let  me  gafiier 

courage  now :  be  oil  upon  my  tongue, 
shameless  impudence  direct  my  speech, 
as  these  thoughts  passed  over  me,  I  heard 
and  of  thunder  pealing  on  my  rightf 
rked  the  omen — grateful,  kissed  the  ground, 
pushing  briskly  tiirough  the  lattice-work, 
id  my  voice  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  thus 
n  upon  them :  "  Messieurs  of  the  Senate, 

[n  the  original  it  occupies  altogether  more  than  100  lines 
lay  of  1400. 

''hunder  from  the  right  hand  was  an  omen  of  good  for- 
See  the  original,  ver.  639. 


pi 
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I  bring  good  news,  and  hope  jour  fiivoor  fbr  it. 

Anchovies,  such  as  since  this  war  began,  *; 

Ne'er  crossed  my  eyes  for  cheapness,  do  this  day 

Adorn  our  markets." — At  the  words,  a  calm 

Came  over  every  face,  and  all  was  hushed. 

A  crown*  was  voted  me  upon  the  spot 

Then  I  (the  thought  was  of  the  moment's  birth) 

Making  a  mighty  secret  of  it,  bade  them 

Put  pans  and  pots  in  instant  requisition, 

And  then — one  obol  loads  vou  with  anchovies. 

Then  rose  the  clap  of  hands,  and  every  feuse 

Gaped  into  mine,  in  idiot  vacancy. 

My  Paphlagonian,  seeing  by  what  words 

The  council  best  were  pleased,  thus  uttered  him : 

"  Sirs,  Gentlemen,  H  is  my  good  will  and  pleasure 

That  for  this  kindly  news,  we  sacrificef 

One  hundred  oxen  to  our  patron  goddess." 

Straight  the  tide  turned,  each  head  within  the  senate 

Nudded  assent,  and  warm  good  will  to  Cleon. 

What !  shall  a  little  bull-flesh  gain  the  day. 

Thought  I  within  me :  then  aloud,  and  shooting 

Beyond  his  mark :  I  double,  sirs,  this  vote ; 

Nay,  more,  sirs,  should  to-morrow's  son  see  sprats 

One  hundred  to  the  penny  sold,  I  move 

That  we  make  offering  of  a  thousand  goats^ 

Unto  Diana.    Every  head  was  raised,  . 

And  all  turned  eyes  on  me.    This  was  a  blow 

He  ne'er  recovered :  strawht  he  fell  to  words 

Of  idle  import,  and  the  officers 

Were  now  upon  him.    All  meantime  was  uproar 

In  th'  assembly — nought  talked  of  but  anchovies — 

How  fared  our  statesman  ?  he  with  suppliant  tones 

Begged  a  few  moments'  pause ;  Rest  ye,  sirs,  rest  ye 

*  A  crown  or  chaplet  was  the  usual  reward  of  such  penoos 
as  brought  good  news. 

t  A  sacrifice  and  a  public  feast  were  synoDymoos,  for  only 
a  small  portion  of  the  victims  were  offered  to  die  gods. 

X  "  The  sausage-seller  in  Aristophanes  promises  to  offin*  s 
thousand  goats  to  Artemis  Agrotera  (outbidding  in  jest  the 
offering  of  thanks  for  the  battle  of  Marathon),  whenever  a 
hundred  trichides,  a  small  kind  of  fish,  were  sold  for  so 
oboios,  which  was  theT^icn^  taa.  rnvMnhUity."  Boeckb, 
Pubiic  Economy  of  AiiheuB. 
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lie — I  have  a  tale  will  pay  the  hearing — 
raid  brings  from  Sparta  terms  of  peace, 
craves  to  utter  them  before  you.    "  Peace !" 
I  all  (their  voices  one),  "  is  this  a  time 
dk  of  peace  ? — out,  dotard !    What,  the  rogues 
J  heard  the  price  anchovies  sell  for  I  Peace  ! 
.  cares  for  peace  now  ?  let  the  war  go  on ; 
chairman,  break  the  assembly  up."    'T  was  done — 
very  side,  one  moment  clears  the  rails ! 
mean  time  steal  privately  away 
buy  me  all  the  leeks  and  coriander 
le  market :  these  I  straight  make  largess  o^ 
gratis  give,  as  sauce  to  dress  their  fish. 
>  may  recount  the  praises  infinite, 
groom-like  courtesies  this  bounty  gained  me  I 
lort,  you  see  a  man,  that  for  one  pennyworth 
oriander  vile,  has  purchased  him 
entire  senate :  not  a  man  among  them 
is  at  my  behest,  and  does  me  reverence. 

3fiteAe?^p.  217,  221. 

)  soon  as  the  Chorus  has  expressed  its  high  satisfac- 
Cleon  enters,  and  the  war  of  words  is  renewed 
equal  spirit,  till  he  calls  upon  Demus  to  appear, 
see  what  ill  treatment  he  suffers  on  his  account, 
lus  hears  the  candidates  for  his  favour,  and  resolves 
ill  an  assembly  to  decide  on  their  claims ;  but  he  in- 
that  it  shall  be  held  in  his  proper  seat,  the  Pnyx,  to 
dismay  of  the  sausage-seller,  who  exclaims  that  he  is 
ed  ;  since  Demus,  though  a  clever  fellow  anywhere 
,  is  a  gaping  ninny  when  he  gets  on  one  of  those 
e  benches.*  However,  there  is  no  help  for  it ;  the 
le  changes  to  the  Pnyx,  and  the  sausage>seller  makes 
^ourable  impression  by  presenting  to  Demus  a  cushion 
eep  him  from  the  bare  stone,  with  a  most  pathetic 
rence  to  his  exploits  at  Salamis  ;t  a  subject  in  re- 
nee   to  which  the  Athenians  would    swallow  any 

The  seats  in  the  Pnyx. 

.  That  the  respected  member  on  ^Vi\e\i  ^Ooa  ^vt^  ^\x'm» 
je  battle  ofSalanus  had  fallen,  iBLig)QX\»  «xftm\\.*vQ.^vox< 
I  all  common  friction. 
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amount  of  flattery.  Having  gained  the  ear  of  the  court, 
lie 'exposes  the  mischieYous  tendency  of  Cleon*s  warlike 
politics,  all  the  gain  of  which  was  his  own,  while  the 
evil  and  inconvenience  were  the  portion  of  Demos. 
This  produces  an  efiect  which  all  the  protestations  of 
Cleon  cannot  remove.  "  You  that  profess  such  devo- 
tion," continues  hb  enemy,  **  did  you  ever,  out  of  all 
the  hides  you  sell,  give  him  so  much  as  a  pair  of  shoes'?** 
''Not  he,  indeed,"  replies  Demus.  A  pair  is  imme- 
diately presented,  and  tne  provident  donor  receives  the 
eratetul  assurance,  that  of  all  men  living  he  is  the  best 
friend  to  the  people,  the  city,  "and  to  my  toes."  This 
specimen  will  probably  be  sufficient :  the  result  is  alto- 
gether favourable  to  the  sausage-seller,  who  is  put  in 
possession  of  Clcon's  signet  of  office.  The  latter  still 
has  a  resource :  he  appeds  to  his  favourite  oracles ;  but 
even  here  he  meets  with  his  match.  They  both  quit 
the  stage,  and  return  laden. 

Demus.  What  may  you  bear  ? 

pleon.  Predictions,  oracles. 

Demus.  What,  all  I 

Cleon.  Now  you 

Admire,  and  yet  a  chest  filled  to  the  brim 
Is  left  behind. 

Saus.  I  have  a  garret  stored 

With  them,  and  eke  two  dwelling-chambers  whole. 

Demus.  And  who  has  worded  these  ? 

Cleon.  Mine  come  from  Bacis.* 

Demus  (to  Saus.)  And  yours  ? 

Saus.  From  Glanis,  sir,  his  elder  brother. 

•    Demus.  Now  mould  them  for  my  ears. 
'    Cleon.  It  shall  be  done,  nr. 

•  ••••• 

{Beads.)  In  Athens  the  sacred,  a  cry 's  heard  for  help, 
A  woman 's  in  labour — a  lion  her  whelp. 

**  Bacis  was  an  ancient  Boeotian  seer  of  high  repntatioOf 

who  prophesied  the  Persian  invasion  among  other  tfaiogf : 

see  Herod,  viii.  77 .    The  name  and  existence  of  Glanis,  iBse 

the  oracles  to  be  pTo^uce^,S&  ^t«»&5  ^<:^<nLK]l  ^hc  sausage- 

seller. 
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?0T  warfare  he 's  born,  and  will  fight  by  the  great, 
^ith  the  ants,  and  the  gnats,  and  the  yermin  of  state. 
3n  gratitude  rests  it  this  wall  to  environ 
S¥iUi  a  wall  of  stout  wood,  and  a  turret  of  iron. 
mus»  Dost  reach  him  ?  (jto  Sam,) 
us.  Sir,  not  I. 

eon.  And  yet  the  god 

is  clear.    I  am  the  lion,  and  I  claim 
>ction, 

mits.    Good ;  his  words  sure  stand  with  reason, 
else  may  plead  a  lion's  teeth  and  claws  !* 
us.  Aye,  but  he  sinks  the  iron  wall  and  wood,    , 
re  Phoebus  wills  that  you  hold  guard  of  him ; 
thus  he  falsifies  the  exposition. 
?mus.  And  how  do  you  expound  it  ? 
ute.  By  the  wood 

iron  wall,  I  understand  the  pillory : 
oracle  enjoins  he  takes  his  place  tiiere. 
?mus.  And  I  subscribe  me  to  its  pleasure. 
'eon.  Nay, 

JO,  the  envious  crows  are  croaking  round  me. 
•  •  .  •  •  • 

mother  prediction  awaits  my  lord's  ear, 
Phoebus  that  warns — "  of  Cyllene  beware." 
?mus,    Cyllene,t   Cyllene,  how  this  understand?    (to 

Saus.) 
us.  Cyllene  is  lameness,  and  means  a  lame  hand, 
yleon's  apply  it :  as  with  bruise  or  with  maim 
*t  is  bent  with — your  honour,  drop  gift  in  the  same. 
•  ••••• 

leon.  I  have  seen  me  a  vision :  I  *ve  dreamed  me  a 

dream; 
.uthor  was  Pallas,  and  Demus  its  theme ; 
cup  arytoena^  blazed  broad  in  her  hand, 
plenty  and  riches  fell  wide  o'er  the  land. 

We  are  not  answerable  for  the  fidelity  of  Mr.  Mitcheirs 
slation  of  this,  or  of  some  other  hues.  The  corre- 
ding  line  in  the  original  is  indeed  hardly  susceptible  of 
slation. 

A  city  of  Arcadia.  A  word  of  similar  sound  means 
ne. 

The  Grecians  indulged  their  luxury  in  the  «xivi\fc  ^*l 
tkin^-yessels  in  an  extravagant  degree,  wx^  e^'it^  wtX^ 


and  Demos,  ifts 

newtT  wm  a  was 

kimacif  to  the  gmdaee  ai 
iaicwdm  id  mt  iMWir  iwBi.i.  He  is  indoeed  tt 
iMiw,  3a:w«v«r.  ^  die  ofci  winch  Clem  makeSf  of 
jODgLjiK^aiife  vt&  prorisiaDfir  and  finallT  coaes » 
zai'itsscrnrx-n.  itf  **crniK  ^e  xcidb  of  tke  Fkifx"  to 
vaaa  iiw««r  oc  a»  tao  faiiriMnri  sliaU  ofier  tbe  BKt 
Axegcuie  2Rd«i^  ^V?^  4^  <^  s<ss<c<  each  endcaifv- 
ixuii  jffirte  jd^iMgraa^bertm;  andtkeCliaiv 
oioAs  i.*Tvxri  win  an  addroi  i 


Ounck  BnBHK.  |w^ff.  asd  kfi^  estate. 

Tk'mm  Migkpringi^hagtlMim; 
T?  :2T  x«pci«  seaII  aad  cnoat 
Li  «ftKsaB£e  iamlj  Wv^! 
Tec  iFVK  "te  earr  to  ks  knd^  vkoever  crn^cs : 
jE*anr  &ol  t««  ^ape  ifoa. 

Wiirif  ]Kc«r  ^nas  Bo^  otf  aad  OB 

Their  kinges. 
Aaas  iar»l«  ..  Hs^rs  is  ^or  lecckL  who  deem 

rSac  Dotma  2  lA  easy  5»il ; 


If  ^  ^=??u«.  "^  3  by  nde. 
T  x  13?  vaj  »  Weip  a  ^  a  baave  to  case  Ua ; 
l£iiL  )»  kiM|s  Sir  fwde  and  gnlU 

r.*  iaueif  :^  iaaie  ke  H  pall, 

JlwlaraeeashiB.* 

^  3ttd  ^  >K«Iar  a?f«2a:»m.    Tkece  is  ao  allanaa  cot- 
•  PllJak:^aKiarr«5esCT<^AckasL 
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They  return  laden  with  all  sorts  of  eatables.  "  The 
sausage-seller  has  the  advantage  of  his  rival  for  some 
time  in  his  presents,  till  Cleon  awakens  his  fears  by 
talking  of  a  dish  of  hare,  which  he  has  exclusively  to 
present.  His  rival,  disconcerted  at  first,  has  recourse  to 
a  stratagem.  *  Some  ambassadors  come  tiiis  way,  cmd 
their  purses  seem  well  JilledJ'  *  Where  are  they?*  ex- 
claims Cleon  eagerly,  and  turns  about.  The  hare-flesh 
was  immediately  in  the  hands  of  bis  rival,  who  presents 
the  boasted  dainty  in  his  own  name  to  Demus,  and  casts 
the  old  affidr  of  Pylos  in  the  disappointed  Cleon's 
teeth.* 

**  While  the  sausage-seller  piously  refers  the  sugges- 
tion of  this  little  theft  to  Minerva,  and  modestly  takes 
the  execution  only  to  himself,  Cleon  resents  the  surprise 
very  warmly.  *  I  had  all  the  danger  of  catching  the 
hare,'  says  he.  *  I  had  all  the  trouble  of  dressing  it,* 
says  his  rival.  *  Fools,*  savs  Demus,  *  I  care  not  who 
caught  it,  nor  who  dressed  it ;  all  I  regard  is  the  hand 
which  serves  it  up  to  table.*  The  sausage-seller  pro- 
poses a  new  test  of  affection.  *  Let  our  chests^  be 
searched ;  it  will  then  be  proved  who  is  the  better  man 
towards  Demus  and  his  stomach.*  This  is  accordingly 
done.  That  of  the  new  candidate  for  power  is  found 
empty*  *  He  had  given  his  dear  little  grandfather 
every  thing  ;*  and  the  person  so  benefited  signifies  his 
approbation.     *This   cnest  is  well   disposed    towards 

rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such  officers  do  the  kiug  best 
service  in  the  end.  He  keeps  them,  like  an  ape,  in  the  comer 
of  his  jaw;  first  mouthed,  to  be  last  swallowed.  When  he 
needs  what  yon  have  gleaned,  it  is  but  squeezing,  and  then,, 
sponge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. — Hamlet,  iv.  2. 

Mr.  Mitchell's  translation  is  plainly  modelled  on  this  pas- 
sage ;  and  is  more  like  that  than  the  original.  Vespasian  is 
said  to  have  promoted  the  most  rapacious  collectors  to  the 
highest  offices,  "  whom  he  was  commonly  said  to  use  as 
sponges,  that  he  might  squeeze  them  out  when  they  had 
sncked  np  enough. — Sueton.  c.  16. 

*  Where  he  hed  served  Demosthenes  the  same  tt^aV^^ 
p.  232-3. 
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Demus.'  In  Cleon's  is  found  abundance  of  all  gM^^ 
things ;  and  a  tempting  dieese-cake  partioilarly  exdM 
Demus's  surprise.  *The  rogue,'  says  this  repreaeoli- 
tiTe  of  the  soYereign  multitude,  '  to  conceal  such  a  pn- 
digious  cheese-cake  as  this,  and  to  cut  me  off  wiikt 
mere  morsel  of  it.'  Cleon  in  vain  pleads,  that  he  ttk 
it  for  the  good  of  his  county.  He  is  ordered  to  )f 
down  hb  diaplet,*  and  invest  his  antagonist  withi 
Nay,  says  he,  still  struggling  for  the  retendon  of  offiee,** 

CUoM.  I  have  an  oracle :  it  came  from  Phoebus, 
And  tells  to  irhom  Fate  wills  I  yield  the  mastery. 

Sums.  Declare  the  name ;  my  life  npon't,  the  god 
Hefins  to  me. 

Cleon,        Presomptooos !  you  !  low  sooondrel ! 
To  tiie  proof ; — ^where  were  yon  schooled,  and  who  the 

teacher 
That  first  imbued  your  infimt  mind  wi&  knowledge? 

SoMS,    The  kitchen  and  the  scullery  gave  me  breediiig; 
And  teachers  I  had  none,  save  blows  and  cnfi&. 

Cleom,  My  mind  mi^yes  me. 
But  pass  we  on;  say    further,  what  the  wrestling-atftff 
Instmcted  you  ? 

Sams.  To  steal ;  to  look  the  injured 

Full  in  the  &oe,  and  then  forswear  the  &eft. 
•  •  •  •  . 

CUom,  One  only  hc^  remains.    Besc^ve  me,  pnM 
you 
Witlun  the  market-place,  or  at  the  gates  ?  t 

Sns.  Nay,  at  the  gates,  among  the  men  who  deal 
In  salted  fisL 

CTpon,        All  b  accomplished : 
It  is  the  will  of  heaTen : — bear  me  within. 
Farewell !  a  long  fiuewell  to  all  my  greatness ! 
Adieu,  &ir  chaplet !  'gainst  my  will  I  quit  thee. 
And  giTe  thy  matrhless  sweets  to  other  hands !  { 

"^  Qeon  had  recdved  a  chaplet  in  full  assembly  fiton  tk  i 
people. 

t  The  lowest  tradesmen  <xily  took  their  stand  at  the  gsM 
of  the  town :  exery  answer  is  made  to  show  the  utter  btw 
ness  of  Cleon*s  Ti\al«  and  thus  to  place  himself  in  the  nutf 
i^ominious  light. 
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•e  may  be  knaves  more  fortunate  AanI, 
never  shall  the  world  see  thief  mofiT'niiBcally.* 
'MS.  (deuoiUlj/.)  Thme  be  triumph,  Jove  Ellanian  If 

p.  269-73. 

he  Chorus  now  enters  upon  an  address,  first  in 
se  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  then  proceeding  to 
ize  individuals  by  name.  Meanwhile  Demus  is 
^rgoing  a  thorougn  purgation  under  the  hands  of  the 
age-seller.  He  reappears  **  in  his  former  splendour 
he  days  of  Miltiades  and  Aristides,"  delivers  a  re- 
ation  of  his  former  principles,  and  concludes  the 
e  by  confirming  the  appointment  of  the  sausage- 
jr  to  Cleon*s  place,  and  investing  Cleon  solemnly 
I  the  tray,  and  other  implements  of  the  sausage- 
jr. 

0  those  who  are  disappointed  in  the  specimen  here 
n  of  the  wit  and  humour  of  Aristophanes,  we  have 

to  suggest  in  defence  of  our  author,  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  have'  been 
ted,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  rendering 

1  intelligible,  even  by  a  prolix  commentary,  to  those 
cannot  read  the  original ;  and  that  our  description 

he  'Knights'  is  but  a  set  of  fragments  from  a 
slation,  which  professes  its  inability  to  render  its 
Inal  as  a  whole.  And  we  may  quote,  as  much  more 
icable  to  this  short  attempt  than  to  the  work  to 
;h  it  is  prefixed,  the  singularly  happy  and  modest 
:o  of  Mr.  Mitchell's  translation,  applicable  as  it 
t  be  to  all  translations,  but  especially  to  those  of 
jtophanes. 

Among  the  rest,  he  culled  me  oat  a  root ; 
The  leaf  was  darkish,  and  had  prickles  on  it ; 
And  in  another  countiy,  as  he  said, 
Bore  a  bright  golden  nower,  but  not  in  this  soil, 

Comus, 

Parodied  from  Euripides'  description  of  the  dying  Al- 
is  taking  leave  of  her  bridal  bed,  v.  181. 
Jupiter,  the  protector  of  Greece, 
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In  the  Parabasis  to  the  Clouds,  performed  two  yon 
after  the  Knights,  the  poet  refers  with  pride  to  til 
attack  on  Cleon  at  his  highest ;  but  though  he  retum 
to  the  charge  once  and  again,  he  makes  no  mention  of 
any  line  imposed  upon  him  ;  which  is  in  itself  aioKNti 
sutiident  refutation  of  the  story  mentioned  in  a  previeB 
note.  The  play  was  so  relished  as  to  gain  the  first  priia, 
but  there  is  not  a  jot  of  evidence  to  show  that  Cieoe'i 
popularity  was  overclouded  by  it.  Happily  his  reigi 
only  lasted  for  two  years  afler  it.  His  success  at  Pyla 
flattered  him  into  a  belief  in  his  talents  for  war,  tod  be 
took  the  command  of  the  army  in  Thrace,  opposed  to 
Brasidas,  the  best  Spartan  general  of  his  day.  His  in- 
capacity lost  the  Athenians  a  battle,  but  the  genenls  oe 
both  sides  were  slain ;  and  the  death  of  their  greatest 
nuisance  at  home,  and  their  worst  enemy  abroad,  was  in 
ample  recompense  for  the  injury  incurred  by  his  rwh- 
ness.  ^*  When  both  Cleon  and  Brasidas  were  slain,  tbe  ' 
which  on  either  side  were  most  opposite  to  the  peace: 
the  one  for  that  he  had  good  success  and  honour  in  the 
war ;  the  other,  because  in  quiet  times  his  evil  actioitf 
would  the  more  appear,  and  iiis  calunmiations  be  the  iecf 
believed,"*  peace,  though  of  brief  duration,  was  almost 
immediately  concluded. 

That  Cleon  should  have  succeeded  to  the  influence  of 
Pericles  may  well  surprise  the  reader.  But  a  veiy 
slight  inequality  will  turn  the  course  of  a  rapid  curreftt 
to  the  undermining  of  its  own  banks;  and  in  like 
manner,  when  men*s  minds  are  deeply  moved,  things  in 
quiet  times  contemptible  may  acquire  influence  and  im- 
portance commensurate  with  the  force  of  that  which 
they  arc  enabled,  by  no  intrinsic  qualities,  to  control. 
By  no  other  considerations  can  we  explain — to  justify  it 
is  impossible— -the  extravagance  of  terror  and  fury  into 
which  England  was  once  goaded  by  a  man,  who  for 
knavery  and  impudence  may  match  the  Athenian  dcma* 
gogue,  and  who,  for  some  time,  bore  equal  sway  over 
the  minds  of  his  countrymen,   Titus  OateB,   the  dis- 
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per,  and  probably  the  inventor  of  the  Popish  Plot. 
e  excuse  is  to  be  found  in  the  political  circumstances 
he  times;  in  the  belief  that  the  King  adhered 
itly  to  the  Romish  faith,  as  the  Duke  of  York 
il J  professed  it ;  and  especially  in  the  known  fact 

the  sovereign  of  Britain  was  pensioned  by  France, 
he  might  dispense  with  parliaments,  and  the  more 
y  establish  himself  on  an  absolute  throne.    The 

character  of  many  who  promoted  the  inquiry  is  a 
nent  warrant  that  they  were  actuated  by  no  un- 
hv  motives.  But  the  revolting  narrative  of  murders 
oQitted  under  form  of  law  by  perjured  witnesses  emd 
apt  judges,  will  remain  for  ever  a  blot  in  our  history ; 
aming  against  adding  gall  to  bitterness ;  agauist 
■avating  political  dissension  by  religious  discord. 
he  first  information  of  the  plot  was  eiven  by  one 
Tongue,  in  August,  1678  ;  but  the  Kmg,  who  was 
lO  means  deficient  in  penetration,  pronounced  it  to 

forgery,  and  it  might  have  slept  for  ever,  had  not 

jDuke  of  York,  whose  confessor  was  implicated, 
ed  an  inquiry  necessary  to  clear  himself  from  all 
icion.  Tongue  professed  to  have  his  information 
I  Oates,  and  having  brought  the  principal  actor  on 
staee,  took  no  further  part  in  the  action  of  the  piece. 

Michaelmas-eve  Oates  was  examined  before  the 
icily  and  deposed  to  the  existence  of  a  most  extensive 
piracy  among  the  Jesuits  to  murder  the  King.  He 
sated  Coleman,  formerly  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
k,  and  at  that  time  to  the  Duchess,  as  being 
tainted  with  sJl  the  schemes  under  consideration. 

efiect  of  this  announcement  is  thus  described  by  a 
t  amiable  and  unprejudiced  contemporary. 

October  1,  1678.  The  parliament  and  the  whole 
on  were  alarmed  about  a  conspiracy  of  some  eminent 
ists,  for  the  destruction  of  the  King,  and  introduction 
?opery,  discovered  by  one  Oates  and  Dr.  Tongue, 
ch  last  I  knew.     I  went  to  see  and  converse  with 

at  Whitehall,  with  Mr.  Oates,  one  that  was  lately 
eipostate  to  the  church  of  Rome,  and  now  returned 
n  with  this  discovery.  He  seem^  l^  \>^  ^\^0i\  \&s»!w^ 
OL,  in,  n. 
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in  mj  iboufbts.  furiously  indiscreet:  but  everv  | 
bkHj  belsoVed  irhat  he  said,  and  it  qwte  changed  the 
^csuos  &:»d  iDocons  of  the  parliament,  growing  dov 
cwTCT'i,  *ad  interestied  with  long  sitting  and  court  tok- 
iic« ;'  "be:  wiih  L\  this.  Popery  would  not  go  down.  Tki 
u2j«\>ve7T  rsraed  them  all  as  one  man  against  it,  ni 
»:ci±:r.f  ^v  cdae  but  to  find  out  the  depth  of  thk 
Ott«<$  vas  ia(*:<Q;agvd.  and  eTerr  thing  he  amnncd  ukea 
K?  ew^-.  The  truth  is.  the  Roman  Catholics  wen 
cicwclrtcly  rc-dd  and  busy  everywhere,  since  the  Dake 
Krtc-TV  :i  io  tay  longer  to  the  chapel .'"• 

Ciuesu=.  h&d  nocce  of  his  danger,  and  secreted  a  put, 
:c:  D«  ibe  whcC^.  of  tus  r*pers.  The  remainder  wwc 
fteiaec.  jod  cWstrly  pr:Ted  that  he  had  maintuned  a 
v\JT'«^"oiecce  wi-h  :he  confessor  of  Ixmus  XIV..  the 
etS"*K  ;*"  wLkl  was  the  reconversion  of  Engluii. 
Ees:-ies  *rr*arlr.r  hefc:*  the  council.  Gates  made  otA 
»?  "i-t  tr-io:  his  NarTaiive,  which  he  published  before 
Str  Kiiiruacbcry  Gv^fnfy .  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  tctive 
=ii<oce  oc  yeib>?'.  iJid  ye;  cr:e  that  lived  on  good  tenns 
\vcj:  mi:h  '>\-r.-o«"^n:om:iscs  and  Fapis:^.  Veiy  shortlj 
afT««ari*  UJcrrey  vis  murcirvd.  He  was  found  in  J 
eir::^.  with  his  v>»i;  sword  siicidne  in  his  bodv,  whicii 
kfti  rx  K^M  ylunicne-i :  end  marks  of  strangling  were 
tr%v:gt::  ;o  S^  visllle  aV<>u:  his  Leek,  and  some  coatnsioDS 
cc  t:f  trvi^s:.  It  r.as  ever  been  a  mystery  by  whom  tlui 
eric-:  wis  :vrT<-:ra:ec :  it  was  cf  cour«o  charged  on  the 
FiVfiscs,  iid  ^rc'rted  by  tncm  oa  the  contriven  and 
asiirr::*  o:'  ir.*  :<o:-  Bi::  tho  sup'jion  given  to  Oata'i 
si-CT  by  ti^  e*«i:.  coaic»:n^v  witli  Coleman's  papery 
i>.re  a-  the  •  hc%e  ccuntrj-  izno  a  fermoni.  Vast  crowd* 
6xi--*i  :.*  *:*r.v<d  the  ci«rpse  :  the  funeral  excited  eqal 
is:cr\<u  Jcx:  :be  wish  o:'  1:5  conductors  to  inflame  the 
pec:->  is  ^isVie  in  soa:o  txr^aordinarv  pretautions  smJ 
n>  r.±\e  bver.  tiken  aga:::st  a  danger  wLivh  no  man  conU 
bat^  aT:"\"ho::d^>d  seriously.  The  following  accouot » 
taker,  rrvci  a  ct^iemporary  of  high  tory  prini-ij)ics.  U>A 
aaiau:cd  ry  a  most  special  haired  of  Oates. 
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ial  appears  to  have  been  struck  in  ridjcnle  of  the  notion  that 
y  had  murdered  himself ;  he  is  represented  as  walking  with  the 
about  his  neck,  apparently  towards  Primrose  Hill,  seen  in  the 
ie  with  its  douUle  head.  Tlie  lesend,  "  Ergo  pares  sumua,"— 
lore  we  are  alike,— intimates  that  thoae,  and  those  only,  who  can. 
)  the  well-known  story  of  St.  Denys,  could  believe  the  Papistical 
t  Ouit  Godfrey  had  killed  himself. 

le  next  and  last  act  of  this  tragedy  was  the  funeral 
poor  gentleman ;  and  if  it  had  been  possible  tiie 
tuld  have  been  more  formidable  than  at  the  expo* 
)f  him,  it  must  now  have  appeared.  For  as  about 
yariy  concerns,  so  here  the  time  and  place  of  the 
ilationwas  generally  notified,  as  also  what  learned 
was  to  preach  the  sermon.  The  crowd  was  pro- 
V,  both  at  the  procession  and  in  and  about  the 
;  and  so  heated,  that  any  thing  called  Papist  had 
o  pieces  in  an  instant.  The  Catholics  all  kept 
HI  their  houses  and  lodgings,  thinking  it  a  good 
rition  to  be  safe  there ;  so  far  were  they  from: 
violently  at  that  time.  But  there  was  all  this  time 
.  among  the  common  people  an  artificial  fright,  so 
lOst  every  one  fanciecf  a  Popish  knife  just  at  his 
And  at  the  sermon,  besides  the  preacher,  two 
thumping  divines  stood  upright  in  the  puli^il^  crl<^ 
h  ade  of  bim,  to  guard  him  from  \)^n^'wC!^«^^\s^* 
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he  was  preaching,  by  the  Papists.  I  did  not  see  tla 
spectacle,  but  was  credibly  told  by  some  that  affirmei 
they  did  see  it ;  and  though  I  have  often  mentioned  it, 
as  now,  with  precaution,  yet  I  never  met  with  any  tkit 
contradicted  it.  A  most  portentous  spectacle  sore! 
Three  parsons  in  one  pulpit  1  Enough  of  itself,  on  a  lb 
occasion,  to  strike  a  terror  into  the  audience."* 

This  might  perhaps  be  considered  as  party  spleen :  b< 
the  testimony  of  Calamy,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
amiable  dissenting  clergymen  of  his  day,  and  a  bclierer  m 
much,  though  not  in  all  the  details  of  the  plot,  to  the 
extravagancies  committed,  is  unexceptionable. 

^*  Though  I  was  at  that  time  but  young  (he  was  about 
nine  years  of  age),  yet  can  I  not  forget  how  much  I  ms 
affected  with  seeing  several  that  were  condemned  forths 
plot,  go  to  be  executed  at  Tyburn,  and  at  the  pageantrf 
of  the  mock  processions  on  the  17th  of  November.^ 
Roger  L'Estrange  (who  used  to  be  called  Olim*! 
Fiddler),  formerly  in  danger  of  being  hanged  for  a  8|)T, 
and  about  this  time  the  admired  buffoon  of  high-cburcfc} 
called  them  '  hobby-horsing  processions.' 

**  In  one  of  them,  in  the  midst  of  vast  crowdi  of 
spectators,  who  made  great  acclamations  and  showed 
aoundance  of  satisfaction,  there  were  carried  in  pagents 
upon  men's  shoulders  through  the  chief  streets  of  the  ci^t 
the  effigies  of  the  Pope,  with  the  representation  of  the 
devil  behind  him,  whispering  in  his  ear,  and  wooderfuUr 
soothing  and  caressing  him  ^though  he  afterwards  deserted 
him,  and  left  him  to  shift  for  himself,  before  he  wis 
committed  to  the  flames),  together  with  the  likenes  of 
the  dead  body  of  Sir  Edmundbury  Godfrey,  oanied 
before  him  by  one  that  rode  on  horseback,  designed  to 
remind  the  people  of  his  execrable  murder.  And  a  great 
number  of  dignitaries  in  their  copes,  with  croMi; 
monks,  friars,  and  Jesuits ;  Popish  bishops  in  their  mitrci, 
with  all  their  trinkets  and  appurtenances.    Such  things 

•  Roger  Notiih,"E»xassi«^,^.*iM. 
f  Queen  E\iz8i\>e^*«  X^tCkvAv^.  TVv«ifc  ^vst^Kna&j^iJi  were 
•■-  1679  and  1680. 
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>se  veiy  discemibly  heightened  and  mflaroed  the 
il  aversion  of  the  nation  irom  Popery ;  but  it  b  to 
red,  on  the  other  hand,  they  put  some  people,  by 
>f  revulsion,  upon  such  desperate  expedients  as 
ht  us  even  within  an  ace  of  ruin."* 
few  days  after  these  events  the  parliament  met. 
Oates's  evidence  was  now  so  well  oelieved,  that  it 
ot  safe  for  any  man  to  seem  to  doubt  of  any  part  of 
[e  thought  he  had  the  nation  in  his  hands,  and  was 
^  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  vanity  and  insolence, 
low  he  made  a  new  edition  of  his  discovery  before 
ir  of  the  House  of  Commons.^f  He  now  said  that 
^ope,  having  declared  himself  entitled  to  the  pos- 
n  of  England,  in  virtue  of  the  heresy  of  pnnce 
»eople,  had  delegated  the  supreme  power  to  the 
of  Jesuits,  and  that  in  consequence  commissions  had 
issued  by  the  general  of  that  order,  to  various 
men  and  gentlemen,  investing  them  with  all  the 
offices  of  the  state.  He  swore  that  Coleman,  and 
reorge  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician,  were  in 
lot,  and  that  for  15,000/.  the  latter  had  engaged  to 
1  the  King.  Success  emboldened  him  to  soar  still 
r  ;  and  after  declaring  to  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
id  named  all  the  persons  of  rank  involved  in  the 
he  had  the  effrontery  to  accuse  the  Queen  of  being 
irned  in  it,  under  circumstances  the  most  improbable  : 
es  that  the  charge  was  discountenanced  by  the  whole 
ir  of  her  life. 

[t  was  plain,  that  postnate  to  the  narrative  of  Oates, 
!  was  a  design  formed  for  cutting  off  the  Queen  by 
e  accusation,  and  thereupon  this  evidence  was  given, 
Bedloe,  another  evidence  for  the  plot,  chimed  in. 
ems  the  not  venturing  so  high  in  Oates's  narrative 
iiought  to  be  an  error  to  be  retrieved  by  additional 
ring.     It  was  not  a  cabal  of  ordinary  authority  could 

Life  of  Edmund  Calamy,  vol.  i.  p.  84. 

Burnet,  Hist,  of  his  own  Times,  p.  430.    Oates  had  be- 

9nly  deposed  to  a  plot  among  the  Jesuits  to  mosdi^t  ^b& 
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encoanige  Oates  to  come  to  the  bar  of  the  Houserf 
Commons,  and  saj,  *  Aje,  Taitos  Oates,  team 
Catherine  Quean  of  £ngrland  of  hai^  traiaon.'  I7pa 
which  the  King  immediatelj  confined  hhn,  and  it  va^ 
have  been  worse,  if  some  people  had  not  taken  his  pnt, 
who  were  considerable  enough  to  give  umbrage  that  il 
would  be  more  prudent  to  set  him  at  liberty  again,  whki 
was  done  accordingly.  The  King  was  pleased  to  sii, 
'  Ther  think  I  have  a  mind  to  a  new  wife ;  but  for  a 
that  I  will  not  see  an  innocent  woman  abused.'  This 
passage  ought  to  be  remembered  to  the  honour  of  the 
King's  justice :  certunly  if  his  Majesty  had  given  nr, 
the  Queen  had  been  very  ill  used."^ 
v^  Gates's  exaltation  ^-as  a  tempting  bait,  and  other  wit- 
nesses of  infamous  character  began  to  appear.  la  No- 
vember Coleman  was  tried,  convicted,  and  executed  a 
tiie  joint  evidence  of  Oates  and  Bedloe.  There  wis 
sufficient  disagreement  between  the  statements  made  In 
the  former  upon  the  trial  and  before  the  coundl,  to 
cause  them  to  be  received  with  much  suspicion;  bat 
Chief  Justice  Scroggs,  after  manifesting  throughout  i 
most  scandalous  bias  against  the  prisoner,  charged  tlie 
jury  in  a  style  of  which  this  is  a  specimen  :  ^'  The  thiagi 
the  prisoner  is  accused  of  are  of  two  sorts  :  the  one  ii  to 
subvert  the  Protestant  religion,  and  to  introduce  Popery; 
the  other  was  to  destroy  and  kill  the  king.  The  erideBce 
likewise  was  of  two  sorts :  the  one  by  letters  of  his  owi 
handwriting,  and  the  other  by  witnesses  rita  voce.  The 
former  he  seems  to  confess,  the  other  totally  to  denv. . . 
You  are  to  examine  what  these  letters  import  in  dieo- 
selves,  and  what  consequences  are  naturally  to  be  deduced 
from  them.  That  which  is  plainly  intended  u  to  brinf 
in  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  subvert  the  PioCpftiBt 
religion.  That  which  is  by  consequence  intended,  is 
the  killing  the  king,  as  being  the  most  likely  means  to 

*   North's  Examen,  p.  186.    Oates,  in  addition  tD  ^ 

perRual  peculiarities,  which  are  described  in  a  paesaj^'  piv 

0ent/y  to  be  qncited,  waa  icmaa^iSdk  fir  a  drawling  way  ai 

speech,  which  is  caxkaXni«^i&wr««,'^\,'\\xn&^^««C  &^  " 
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uce  that  which  as  it  is  apparent  from  his  letters, 
Bsigned  to  be  brought  in.  *  It  would  be  a  waste 
>rds  to  point  out  the  monstrous  wickedness  of  this 
nee.  The  nature  of  the  letters  has  been  already 
bed  ;  that  they  contained  schemes  hostile  to  thd 
tution  there  is  no  doubt,  though  not,  it  should  seem, 
IS  bore  out  a  charge  of  treason,  least  of  all  against 
fe  of  the  king.  And  it  is  worthy  of  observation, 
.liter  dwelling  at  length  upon  the  letters,  Scroggs 
not  one  word  concerning  the  evidence  of  the  wit- 
i.  Justice  Jones  worthily  seconded  his  principal : 
1  must  find  the  prisoner  guilty,  or  bring  in  two  per- 
pcrjured." 

le  next  act  of  the  tragedy  was  the  trial  of  Ireland, 
rick,  and  Whitebread,  three  Jesuits ;  and  Grove  and 
sring,  two  servants  in  the  aueen's  chapel.  Oates 
Du^dale  swore  that  the  pncsts  had  conspired  the 
.  of  the  king,  and  at  their  instigation  the  latter  had 
id  to  shoot  him,  which  they  attempted  three  several 
1 ;  but  that  on  one  occasion  the  flmt  of  their  pistol 
oose ;  on  another  there  was  no  priming ;  and  on  the 
no  powder  in  the  barrel :  with  other  circumstances 
ly  childish  and  improbable.  Scroggs  acknowledged 
the  case  had  broken  down  against  Whitebread  and 
vick,  and  in  defiance  of  all  principles  of  justice, 
nded  them  that  further  evidence  might  be  procured.f 
other  three  were  condemned  and  executed.  White- 
i,  Fenwick,  and  three  other  Jesuits,  afterwards 
srwent  the  same  fate. 

I  July  Wakeman  and  others  were  tried.  "  Scroggs 
med  up  very  favourably  for  the  prisoners ;  far  con- 
f  to  his  former  practice.  The  truth  is,  that  this 
looked  upon  as  the  Queen's  trial,  as  well  as  Wake- 
's. The  prisoners  were  acquitted,  and  now  the  wit- 
es  saw  they  were  blasted ;  and  they  were  enrajfed 
it,   which    they   vented  vrith    much   spte  against 

*  Howeirs  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  56. 

t  State  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  120 

t  Burnet,  p.  468. 
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"  July  18,  1679.    I  went  early  to  the  Old  Buky 
•HBicms-house,  to  the  famous  trial  of  Sir  G.  Wakema, 
one  of  the  Queen's  physicians,  and  three  BenedidiM 
monks :  the  first  (who  I  take  to  be  a  worthy  gendeipa, 
abhcMTing  such  a  net)  for  intending  to  poison  the  Eiif. 
the  others  as  accomplices  to  carry  on  the  plot  to  sabvot 
the  government  and  mtroduce  Popery.     The  bench  va 
crowded  with  the  judges,  the  lord  mayor,  justices,  ni 
innumerable  spectators.    The  chief  accusers.  Dr.  0^ 
(as  he  called  himself),  and  one  Bedloe,  a  man  of  inferior 
note.    Their  testimonies  were  not  so  pregnant,  and  I 
fear,  much  of  it  upon  hearsay ;  but  swearing  positiTeljto 
some  particulars  which  drew  suspicion  upon  thdr  trathf 
nor  did  drcumstanoes  so  agree  as  to  give  either  the 
bendi  or  the  jury  so  entire  satisfaction  as  was  expected. 
After  therefore  a  long  and  tedious  trial  of  nine  hours,  tbe 
jiury  brought  them  in  not  guilty,  to  the  extraordinaij 
triumph  of  the  Papists,  and*  without  sufficient  disadvan- 
tage and  reflections  on  the  witnesses,  especiallv  Oata 
and  Bedloe.    This  was  a  happy  day  for  tne  loros  in  the 
Tower,  who,  expecting  then*  trial^  had  this  day  gone 
against  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  would  all  have  been  in 
the  utmost  hazard.     For  my  part  I  look  upon  Oatei  as  a 
Tain  insolent  man,  puffed  up  with  the  favour  of  tb« 
Commons  for  having  discovered  something  reaJly  trae, 
more  especially  as  detecting  the  dangerous  intrigne  of 
Coleman,  proved  out  of  his  own  letters,  and  of  a  geneia) 
design  which  the  Jesuitical  party  of  the  Papists  ever 
had,  and  sdll  have,  to  ruin  the  church  of  England ;  but 
that  he  was  trusted  with  those  great  secrets  he  pretended, 
or  had  any  solid  ground  for  what  he  accused  divers  noble- 
men of,  I  have  many  reasons  to  induce  my  contrary 
belief." 

This,  the  first  acquittal,  was  indeed  equivalent  to  a 
sentence  of  perjury  against  the  witnesses ;  whoso  credit 
began  to  be  shaken  by  the  contradictions  in  their  evidence, 
discoverable  by  any  who  would  calmly  look  for  them ; 

'^  So  in  the  origxnsl.   tVkft  wxoft  wKtaa  \&TQ\aire  "not 
without" — ^Evelyn's  ^emoun. 
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astancy  with  which  all  the  condemned  met 
ling  to  the  last  the  justice  of  their  sentence, 
followed  with  various  success.  Soon  after 
f  the  Parliament  in  1678,  Lord  Stafibrd, 
)r  Popish  lords,  had  been  committed  to  the 
Gates's  depositions.  The  parliament  was 
January,  1679.  Another  was  called  fat 
he  question  of  the  Popish  lords  proceeded 
also  was  dissolved  in  May,  without  the 

brought  to  trial,  and  they  remained  in  con- 
a  third  parliament  was  called  in  October, 
fter  which  it  was  resolved,  "That  the 
'oceed  with  the  prosecution  of  the  lords  in 
id  forthwith  begin  with  William,  Viscount 
>ates,  Dugdale,  and  Turbervile,  two  more 
he  same  class,  gave  evidence  upon  which 
ooned.  Stafford  was  an  aged  man,  and  <^ 
3n ;  yet  he  defended  himself,  prisoners  not 
lowed  benefit  of  counsel,  with  dignity  and 
rough  a  long  trial  of  six  days.  He  m^ged 
rce  the  infamy  of  Oates. 

1680.     One  thing  my  lord  said,  as  to 

I  confess  did  exceedingly  aflect  me ;  that 

during  his  depositions  should  so  vauntingly 
}ugh  he  went  over  to  the  churdi  of  Rome, 
was  a  Papist,  nor  of  their  religion,  all  the 

seemed  to  apostatize  from  die  Protestant, 
a  spy  ;  though  he  confessed  he  took  their 
worshipped  their  images,  went  through  all 
and  discipline  of  their  jjroselytes,  swearing 
to  be  faithful,  but  with  intent  to  come  over 
tray  them ;  that  such  a  hypocrite,  that  had 
ivaricated  as  even  to  turn  idolater  (for  so  we 

of  England  term  it),  attesting  God  so  80« 
be  was  entirely  theirs,  and  devoted  to  their 

consequentiy  (as  he  pretended)  trusted ;  I 
witness  of  such  a  profligate  wretch  should  be 
inst  the  life  of  a  peer,  this  my  lord  looked 
loustrous  thing,  and  such  as  must  needs  cet- 
dishonour  of  our  reWeioii  «ivi  h^^^acdw^    (co^ 
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verily  I  am  of  his  lordship's  opinion  :  «iich  a  man's  teid- 
mony  should  not  be  taken  agamst  the  life  of  a  dog.  Bit 
the  merit  of  something  material  which  he  disoovoed 
against  Coleman,  put  him  in  such  esteem  with  the  parii> 
ament,  that  now  I  £uicy  he  studk  at  nothing,  and  ^vA 
eyery  bod;^  was  to  take  what  be  said  ior  gospel.  Tat 
consideration  of  this  in  some  other  drcumstances  bega 
to  stagger  me :  particularly  how  it  was  possible  that  oae 
who  went  ammig  the  Papists  on  such  a  design,  and  pn- 
tended  to  be  intrusted  with  so  many  letters  and  cooMBif- 
dons  from  the  Pope  and  the  party,  nay  and  deliicnd 
them  to  so  many  great  persons,  should  not  reserve  ooe 
of  them  to  show,  nor  so  much  as  one  copy  of  any  eon- 
mission,  which  he  who  had  sudi  dexterity  in  openinf 
letters  might  certainly  haye  done,  to  the  undeniable 
conyiction  of  those  tnat  he  accused :  but  as  I  said  lie 
gained  credit  on  Coleman ;  but  as  to  others  whom  be  » 
madly  flew  upon,  I  am  little  inclined  to  believe  Us 
testimony,  he  being  so  slight  a  person,  so  paasionate,  ill- 
bred,  and  of  such  impudent  behaviour;  nor  is  it  likaly 
that  such  piercing  politicians  as  the  Jesuits  should  tnat 
him  with  so  high  and  so  dangerous  secrets."* 
1  Burnet  gives  his  own  words :  *^  I  asked  him,  whit 
were  the  arguments  which  prevailed  on  him  to  dttnie 
his  religion,  and  go  over  to  the  church  of  Rotae.  He 
upon  that  stood  up,  and  laid  his  hands  on  his  breast  md 
said,  ^  God  and  his  holy  angels  knew  that  he  had  never 
chaxiged,  but  that  he  had  gone  among  them  on  purpose  to 
betray  them.'  This  gaye  me  such  a  character  of  him, 
that  I  could  have  no  regard  to  anything  he  either  laid  or 
swore  ailer  that."t 

Stafford  died  with  dignity  and  calmness,  such  ai  to 
make  a  deep  impression  on  the  spectators.  Their  beha- 
yiour  was  decent,  and  eyen  compaaaionate,  and  a  general 
belief  in  his  dying  protestations  of  innocence  was  ex- 
pressed. He  was  the  last  victim,  strictly  speaking,  of 
this  impudent  and  atrocious  forgery,  upon  which  fourteen 

t  Hist,  of  Yna  ounTmuak,  ^.  A^, 
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men  had  been  previously  executed.  Many  Romish 
ts  also  were  condemned,  and,  in  part  at  least,  suf- 

death  upon  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  making  it  treasoii 
ich  to  be  found  within  the  realm, 
is  not  from  any  resemblance  in  the  circumstances  of 
dmes,  nor  from    similarity  of  character,    though 
id  that  is  considerable,  that  Cleon  and  Oates  ha?e 

grouped  together,  so  much  as  to  show  that  cruelbr 
credulity  are  equally  the  growth  of  ancient  and 
!m  times,  and  that  there  have  always  been  periods 
1  it  has  been  easy  for  men,  contemptible  in  rank, 
t,  and  character,  so  they  be  possessed  of  a  certain 
conning  and  a  plenitude  of  impudence,  to  govern  the 
ic  mind  by  availing  themselves  of  its  prejudices, 
inish  these  prejudices  in  the  smallest  degree,  in  the 
i  degree  is  tne  liability  to  this  degradmg  and  mischie- 

bondage  reduced.  A  startling  warning  may  be 
m  from  the  comparison  of  the  two  peri^.  Had 
land  resembled  in  circumstances,  and  form  of  go- 
ment,  the  tyrant-democracy  of  Athena,  there  is 
ig  reason  to  thing  that  the  fearful  enormities  corn- 
ed by  that  profligate  city  against  her  dependents 
it  have  been  equalled  in  the  extirmination  of  the 
kxious  sect ;  as  we  know  diat  the  accusation  o£  non- 
brmity,  and  the  charge  of  conspiring  to  establish  a 
nny,*  formed  equally  ready  handles  of  imnilt  and 

The  readiness  of  the  Athenians  to  listen  to  unfounded 
malicious  accusations  has  been  noticed  in  the  Kxughts, 
is  a  favourite  subject  of  ridicule  and  reproach  through- 
Aristophanes.  The  following  passage  of  the  Wasps  is 
111  notice : — 

Be  the  &nlt  ^at  or  small,  this  cuckoo  song 
Of  tyranny  nngs  ever  in  our  ears ; 
These  fifty  years  it  slept,  but  now  the  cry 
Is  bandied  even  at  Billingsgate,  as  stale 
As  mackerel  in  July.    Suppose  a  tnrbot 
Should  suit  your  palate,  straight  the  sprat-seller 
Next  stall  exclaims,  **  Why,  this  is  tyranny ! 
No  tastes  aiistDoratkal  in  A.l£b«D&V*  , 


.i:2r-s*t«-3.    Z-uuLv  :ae  .munced  jnd  •!ompiicued  km  y 

<  2e  .^iBnr.i:iw:i.  asi  ~2ie  .mpusBbilitT  at  moving  vflk  jr^ 

•m!  x-.-jT".    i.  ^fii  isi£i>.'n.  iciivered  jut  jnc«scon  &■  j^^ 

■221  ■i'T^m::-  .:  rul:.     ^Liv  uie  liazari  7aich  ihey*  i^ 

1:  ra.v  "■-■  -».:::■?   '. ha-iuiicu  :l»  in;-"  •.*2ose  r^trxdsnii 

z:^;    L.T    ::'-.r::j-   .T»MuJ.r*    ji"  :ne    En:r:i»ii  was  ntj 
«.  jJx'-    ■••"    -e  j-ilibilir-    n  -ne   jcute  inii   poiisiwil 
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ing  crisis  of  public  affturs,  we  maj  imagine  how  it 
liat  eager  politicians  greedily  swallowed  a  stoiy 
ed  to  tlieir  prepossessions,  although  candid  and  dia- 
oiate  observers,  like  Evelyn,  saw  immediately  how 
of  it  was  entitled  to  credit.  Yet  even  Evelyn  was 
r  a  believer,  as  also  Dryden,  whose  party  prejudices 
Illy  did  not  lead  him  to  side  with  the  whigs. 

That  plot,  the  nation's  curse, 
I  in  itself,  bat  represented  worse ; 
Bed  in  extremes,  and  in  extremes  decried ; 
th  oaths  affirmed,  with  dying  vows  denied ; 
t  weighed  and  winnowed  by  the  multitude, 
t  swallowed  in  the  mass,  unchewed  and  crude.  ^ 
ne  truth  there  was,  but  dashed  and  brewed  with  lies 
please  the  fools  and  puzzle  all  the  wise. 
M^eding  times  did  equal  folly  call, 
lieving  nothing,  or  believing  all. 

Absalom  and  Achitophelf  part  /. 

le  following  passages  will  probably  amuse  the 
T,  and  convey  a  gowl  idea  of  the  character  of  Oates 
3lf:— 

Titus  Oates  was  the  son  of  an  anabaptist  teacher, 
afterwards  conformed  and  got  into  orders,  and  took 
lefice  as  this  his  son  did.  He  was  proud  and  ilU 
'ed,  haughty  but  ignorant.  He  had  been  complained 
T  some  very  indecent  expressions  concerning  the 
eries  of  the  Christian  religion.  He  was  once  pre- 
kI  for  perjury.  But  he  got  to  be  chaplain  in  one  of 
king's  ships,  from  which  he  was  dismissed  upon 

B^es   of  gross  profligacy He  seemed 

oed  to  be  instructed  in  the  Popish  religion.  One 
chinson,  a  Jesuit,  had  that  work  put  upon  him. 
.  He  told  me  that  Oates  and  tbe  Jesuits  wece 
lys  on  ill  terms.  Thev  did  not  allow  Oates  above 
spence  a  day,  of  whicn  he  compluned  much ;  and 
xminson  relieved  lum  often.  They  wished  they  could 
yell  rid  of  him,  and  sent  him  beyond  sea,  being  in 
r  ill  terms  with  him.  This  made  Hutchinson  con- 
«  that  they  had  not  at  that  time  tnift\«dL  Q«X«i^\^ 
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iheir  secrets;  Gates  was  kept  for  some  time  at  8i 
Omers,  and  was  thence  sent  through  France  into  Spu, 
and  was  now  returned  to  England.  He  had  been  mb| 
acquainted  with  Tongue,  and  made  his  first  disoovenrto 
him."* 

'*  Gates  was  a  low  man,  of  an  ill  cut,  yerj  short  neek, 
and  his  visage  and  features  were  most  particular.  Be 
mouth  was  the  centre  of  his  face,  and  a  compass  theic 
would  sweep  his  nose,  forehead,  and  chin  within  the 
perimeter.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  most  consumnnte 
cheat,  blasphemer,  vicious,  perjured,  impudent,  aiul 
saucy  foul-mouthed  wretch;  and  were  it  not  fw  the 
truth  of  history  and  the  great  emotions  in  the  public 
which  he  was  me  cause  of,  not  fit  (so  little  deaerying)  to 
be  remembered."! 

^^  Gates  would  never  say  all  that  he  knew,  for  tint 
was  not  consistent  with  the  uncertainty  of  events.  For 
he  could  not  foresee  what  sort  of  evidence  there  might 
be  occasion  for,  nor  whom  (it  might  be  thought  fit)  to 
accuse.  All  which  matters  were  kept  in  reserve  to  be 
launched  or  not,  as  occasion,  like  fan*  weather,  invited, 
or  flaws  discouraged.  And  having  once  said,  there  wss 
all  he  knew  (if  he  had  been  so  overseen),  it  had  ended 
the  plot,  and  then  there  could  have  been  no  further  sos- 
pense  or  expectation,  as  was  afterwards  continually  ke(it 
on  foot,  in  hopes  that  at  length  the  bottom  of  the  plot 
would  come  up.  In  the  mean  time  the  fSstction  coukl 
calumniate  any  nerson,  as  the  Duke,  the  Queen,  and 
even  the  good  King  himself,  as  being  in  the  plot,  much 
more  any  one  that  was  loyal  in  the  ministry  and  magis- 
tracy, and  so  keep  all  in  one.  And  all  the  while  it  went 
about  in  whispers,  that  strange  things  would  appear,  if 
thev  could  but  once  come  to  the  bottom  of  the  plot,  and 
each  one's  evil  imagination  was  to  inform  what  tiiat  was, 
as  will  fully  appear  afterwards.  When  Gates  was  ex- 
amined in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  was  asked  if  he 
knew  of  any  further  designs  agunst  his  Majesty,  &c.. 
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instead  of  answering  that  question,  he  toUl  a  tale  of  a  fox 
md  a  goose,  that  the  fox,  to  see  if  the  ice  would  bear 
him  and  hb  goose,  first  carried  over  a  stone  as  heavy  as 
the  ffoose.  And  neither  then  nor  ever  after,  during  his 
whole  life,  wotild  he  be  brought  to  say  he  had  told  iQl 
fliat  he  knew/'* 

''  Oates  was  now  (the  author  is  speaking  of  a  time 
flDOQ  after  his  first  examination  before  parliament)  in  his 
trine  exaltation ;  his  plot  in  full  force,  efficacy,  and  yir* 
tue :  he  walked  about  with  his  guards  (assigned)  for  fear 
of  the  Papists  murdering  him.  He  had  lodgings  in 
Whitehall,  and  1200/.  per  annum  pension.  And  no 
wonder,  after  he  had  the  impudence  to  cry  to  the  House 
of  Lords  m  plain  terms,  that  if  they  would  not  help  him 
he  must  help  himself.  He  put  on  an  episcopal  garb 
(except  his  lawn  sleeves),  silk  gown  and  cassock,  great 
hnt,  satin  hatband  and  rose,  and  was  called,  or  most 
Uaaphemously  called  himself,  <  the  Saviour  of  the  nation.' 
Whoever  he  pointed  at  was  taken  up  and  committed,  so 
that  many  people  got  out  of  his  way,  as  from  a  blast, 
and  glad  that  they  could  prove  their  last  two  years'  con- 
lersation.  The  very  breath  of  him  was  pestilential,  and 
if  it  brought  not  imprisonment  or  death  over  sudi  on 
whom  it  fell,  it  surely  poisoned  reputation,  and  left  good 
Protestants  arrant  Papists ;  and,  something  worse  than 
tfiat,  in  danger  of  being  put  in  the  plot  as  traitors,  "f 

*'  He  threatened  me  indeed  vnth  a  parliament,  but 
Ibat  is  a  course  of  speech  he  has  ^t.  If  the  prisoners 
but  ask  a  new  oomer  for  his  garnish,  the  master  of  the 
prison  shall  be  told  of  a  parliament.  A  bishop  shall  not 
SHBpend  a  minister  for  musing  to  officiate  according  to 
the  canon,  but  he  is  presently  threatened  with  a  pariia- 
aent  If  the  university  shall  not  think  fit  to  allow  Mr. 
Oates  his  degree,  the  lawn  sleeves  are  to  be  ruffled  next 
parliament.  I  was  walking  awhile  since  only  over  the 
guter  court  at  Whitehall  mnoeentiy  about  my  buinnessy 
and  because  I  did  not  cap  him  over  the  »\uat^^  «&^3Qdt 
hays  do  fellows  at  Cambridge^  ^  Sq^yc^  \2¥j^QraEii^> 

*  Ncrtb,  Exameu.  p.  176.  ^  \l«i«  ^^  ^s:^ 


UOJb 


Avs  he.  '  ve  dull  have  a  puiianient,*  twirtiae  hu  U 
jfMot  bmwevn  iiis  angvr  and  thumb,  with  a  look  nk 
jccwL  not  u  be  eureaRii."^ 

The  f9««^  at  the  plot  and  of  its  author  dediui 
aooecier.  In  I'}^!.  Gazes  apoeared  as  a  witne»  ind^ 
iiimov  or  ane  CoiIeii««.  becier  Known  as  the  *"  Protertai 
joiner."  i  busy  miin  ami  a  aealoc  agabist  Popery,  «b 
WW  jccuaed  oc  tressQa  upon  no  better  grounds  than  hd 
wrred  Bis  own  partr  fur  the  destmction  of  so  ony 
PapisGk  The  court  wis  eager  for  reTenge,  and  hf  M 
neaas  wnipuious  concerning  die  means  of  obtaiiungit; 
dw  wicie<M».  who  had  supported  the  plot,  were  if 
■iidiirenc  wliiea  wir  tser  perjured  themselves,  ao  kag 
as  wrjuTT  was  pradable.  and  swore  against  Colledge  ai 
reaiiily  is  sgiinst  :he  Jesuits.  Oates.  therefore,  wl» 
adimed  co  nis  old  iriends.  be  this  one  thing  recorded  ts 
his  credit,  wjs  brooght  ina>  coUxsioa  with  his  fonaer 
JSBOcbuH^  and  a.  scene  of  abuse  passed  between  him  and 
them  in  open  court  which  is  too  long  for  quotatioo,  bat 
will  aidatV  anr  person  of  the  in£uny  of  at  leaat  one, 
prohahiT  of  boci  parnes.  (  Sate  Trials.  roL  TiiL  p.  S38.) 
Towaxds  tile  end  oi  Charles's  reign,  when  the  diffoa- 
txnoance  o£  pariiamencs  threw  ;kll  ^power  into  thekidi 
of  the  court,  and  the  inidmous  Jederies  was  a  naif 
■linister  of  oppression ;  Gates  was  prosecuted  bf  tbo 
I>ike  of  York,  u^r  libel,  and  damages  assessed  at  lOO'OOOiL 
This  was  but  the  becinaing  of  his  misfortunes.  In  16S8. 
auon  after  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  conricted  of 
perjunr  upon  two  indictments :  the  one  charging  hia 
widi  Livimc  sworn  that  he  was  at  a  consultation  of 
Jesuits  in  London,  when  he  was  reallj  at  St.  Omen ; 
the  other,  widi  h^Tiag  deposed  to  IrelaiKl*s  pieseace  in 
London  at  a  time  when  he  was  gone  into  Stadbidahiie. 
The  sentence  passed  upon  him  was  most  sarace  and 
illegal,  and  moreover  executed  with  such  sererin-  as  tt> 
produce  the  belief  tiiat  he  was  not  meant  to  sarrive  it 
It  is  in  itseli  a  carv«aty .  «&&  wl  tm^.,  is  m^  as  for  the 
iostructioQ  ot  any  wVio  ^  tax  ^s^'j  ^^f^^RRofiu^  ^dMt^«^ 
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corrupt  judicature :  though  long,  it  shall  be 

"ilkins.  *^  I  hope  I  have  not  been  thought 
•nature,  and  I  confess  nothing  has  been  so 
!t  to  me  in  my  place  and  station  as  to  gire 
d  pronounce  the  sentence  of  law  against  my 
;ts,  my  fellow-creatures — but  as  to  you,  Mr. 
mot  say  my  fellow-christian.  Yet  in  thii 
consider  your  offence,  and  the  dismal  effects 
jllowed  upon  it,  I  cannot  say  I  have  any 
iving  judgment  upon  you.  And  therefore 
you  my  thoughts  shortly  about  your  crime, 
dily  I  pronounce  your  sentence,  I  shall  now 
judgment  of  the  court  upon  you :  and  it  is 

e  court  does  order  for  a  fine,  that  you  pay 

ipon  each  indictment. 

r,  that  you  be  stripped  of  all  your  canonical 

,  the  court  doth  award,  that  you  do  stanii 
lory,  and  in  the  pillory  here  before  West^ 
1  gate,  upon  Monday  next,  for  an  hour's 
>n  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  with  a  paper 
ead  (which  you  must  -first  walk  with  round 
the  courts  in  Westminster  Hall)  declaring 
And  that  is  upon  the  first  indictment. 
r  (on  the  second  indictment),  upon  Tuesday 
aind  upon  and  in  th^  pillory  at  the  Royal 

1  London,  for  the  space  of  an  hour,  between 
twelve  and  two,  with  the  same  inscription, 
all  upon  the  next  Wednesday  be  wnipped 

2  to  Newgate. 

nday  you  shall  be  whipped  from  Newgate 
f  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
.  Gates,  we  cannot  but  remember  there  were 
:!ular  times  you  swore  false  about,  and  there- 
lal  commemorations,  that  \t  m-a:^  Vi^  Vmssk^ 
88  long  as  you  live,  we  Vwln^  Xai^KEi  «^wa5^ 
r  an  annual  punishment. 
24th  of  April,  every  year,  ^  Vs^^^^^^ 
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fire,  70a  are  to  stand  upon  the  pillory,  >nl  11 
pOlory  at  Tvbum,  just  opposite  to  the  galloirs,  for 
space  of  an  hour,  between  the  hours  of  ten  and  tf<i 

^^You  are  to  stand  upon  and  in  the  pillory  Ixf 
Westminster  Hall  gate,  every  9th  of  August,  in  e 
year,  so  kmg  as  you  live.  And  that  it  may  be  fa 
what  we  mean  by  it,  it  is  to  remember  what  bet 
about  Mr.  Ireland's  being  in  town  between  the  ^ 
12th  of  August 

^^  You  are  to  stand  upon  and  m  the  pillory  at  CI 
Cross,  upon  the  10th  of  August,  every  year  duiiit 
life,  for  an  hour,  between  ten  and  twelve. 

**  The  like  over  against  the  Temple  gate  up 
11th. 

'^  And  upon  the  2nd  of  September  (which  is 
notorious  tmie,  which  you  cannot  but  be  remc 
of)  you  are  to  stand  upon  and  in  the  pillory,  for  tl 
of  one  hour,  between  twelve  and  two,  at  the  Re 
change ;  all  this  you  are  to  do  every  year  duri 
life,  and  to  be  committed  dose  prisoner  as  Ion 
live. 

**  This  I  pronounce  to  be  the  judgment  of  t 

ryou  for  your  oflTences.  And  I  must  tell  yo 
if  it  had  been  in  my  power  to  have  carri< 
ther,  I  should  not  have  been  unwilling  to  ha' 
sentence  of  death  upon  you,  for  I  am  sure  you 
it''* 

Burnet  says,  *'  Bulk  now  the  sitting  of  the  pa 
of  En^and  came  on.  And  as  a  preparative  to : 
was  convicted  of  oerjury  upon  the  evidence  of 
nesses  from  St  Omers,  who  had  been  brou{ 
before  to  discredit  his  testimony.  Now  juries 
prepared  as  to  believe  more  easily  than  fonnerly 
was  condemned  to  have  his  priestly  habit  tak 
him,  to  be  a  prisoner  for  life,  to  be  set  in  the 
in  all  the  pubuc  ^Vaices  through  the  city,  and  e^ 
Ibat  set  in  the  ^^aty  ^w»  ^ti«&  v>>s«is^  «& 
whipped   by  tlic  common  Yasi^^fiasi  "iswov  K 

*  State  Tri»^'«^-^^^"^^^ 
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ky,  and  the  next  from  Newgate  to  Ty- 
13  executed  with  so  much  rigour  that  his 
to  be  all  over  flead.  This  was  thought 
B  were  guilty,  and  too  much  if  he  were 
was  illegal  in  all  the  parts  of  it.  For  as 
rt  could  not  order  the  ecclesiastical  haWt 
m  him,  so  to  condemn  a  man  to  perpetual 
vas  not  in  the  power  of  the  court  And 
jour  of  such  whipping  was  without  a  pre- 
te,  who  was  an  original  in  all  things,  bore 
istancy  that  amazed  all  those  who  saw  it. 
reatment  did  rather  raise  hb  reputation 

the  heat  of  the  plot  was  over,  Charles 
ension  one-half,  and  ultimately  deprived 
)gether.  After  the  Revolution  he  was 
dintegrated  at  court,  and  admitted  to  a 
?.  per  annum,  at  which  he  was  Tery  wroth, 
vc  him  600/.,  *and  sure,*  he  said,  *  Wil- 
me  more.'  He  sought  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
lis  judgment  for  perjury  reversed,  but  he 
►btain  a  swearing   capacity  again.     The 

(then  Leeds)  knew  the  danger  of  that, 
lecd  have  his  sentence  reyersed,  that  is, 

hipped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn,  would 
him  whipped  back  from  Tyburn  to  New- 
3wer  of  swearing  is  formidable  to  great 
I  his  lordship  was  within  an  ace  of  bein^ 

for  Godfrey's  murder."t  Here  ends  hn 
!  died  in  1705,  having  once  more  changed 
uid  entered   into  the  communion  of  the 

the  last  many  persons  adhered  to  him, 
1  him  a  martyr  to  the  Protestant  cause. 

we  subjoin  his  character,  as  drawn  by 

own  Times,  p.  627.    In  NarcXsro&ljattx^^ 
ation,  &c.,  it  is  said,  Tm^«t  ^-aXfe  ko^^gasX  V^ 
ites  stood  in  the  piWorj  al  OfflfoL^  ^tssi*^ 
ual  custom."    State  Trva^B,  ^^«  "S^-  ^*  "^"^"^ ' 
nen,  p.  225 
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GriHij*  wlioee  temper  and  ojmiioiis  alike  firee  \k\ 

DOT  from  susindoo. 

'  Dr.  Oates  was  a  man  of  inTindble  coongt' 
and  eDdmed  what  would  have  lulled  tj 
many  others.  He  occaskmed  a  strange  torn  n 
nabon,  after  a  general  lethargy,  that  had  been  oC 
years*  contmuance.  By  awakening  us  out  of  sic 
ivM  an  ittstrmnent  in  tro  hand  of  God  for  our  pre 
tioB.  Tet  after  all,  he  was  but  a  sorry  foul-oi 
wretdbyasl  can  testify  from  what  I  once  hean 
Urn  in  company. 

**I  have  been  informed  at  Westminster  th 
Oates  was  a  freoiient  auditor  of  my  predecesso 
AIiOD,  and  mored  for  leave  to  come  to  the  Lord 
widi  his  socte^r*  but  that  an  honest  man  dT  the 
gatkm  npon  mat  occasion  spoke  freely  against 
one  so  irregular  in  his  life  as  to  be  veiy  ui^t  for 
coauamuon.  The  doctor  afterwards  meeting  Mr 
toU  him  that  man  had  sadly  abused  him,  and  up 
accomt  he  vehemently  complained  as  ooe  v 
injariousiy  dealt  with.  Mr.  Alsop  cried  out, 
him  a  liar,  doctor !  prove  him  a  liar !'  which  i 
have  been  vrell  for  bun  if  be  could  have  done. 
icaQy  bore  an  indid^rent  character  at  Westmim 
aotwithManding  all  the  service  he  had  done,  th< 
so  many  things  concurring  to  lessen  his  credit,  a 
it  veir'  hard  to  distinguish  between  what  was  t 
what  was  ftdse  in  hb  depositions.  For  which  i 
most  own  that  I  am  the  less  sur|Hised,  that  the 
the  Revolution  should  leave  him  \ 
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^^^^,  and  incapacitate  him  for  being  a  witness  for  the 


^^^ce  to  tliat  most  remarkable  transaction,  the  mutilation 


may  'conclude  the  chapter  with  a  short  refe- 


^^v    ^©  HermsB,  which  occurred  b.c.   415,  just  before 

%"^J^  Sidlian  expedition,  and  in  its  consequences  beajrs  a 

-  i\3^*'k'DJf  analogy  to  the  passage  in  history  which  we  have 

%^^t  related.     The  BLermaB  were  square  pillars,  sur- 

^^^nimted  by  a  head  of  the  god,  Hermes,  or  Mercury, 

-^^iiich,  in  compliance  with  an  ancient   custom,  were 

.  ^^Iiced  at  the  entrances  of  temples  and  houses.    Most 

^  ^~f  these  throughout  Athens  were  defaced  in  the  course 

^Jf  one  nip^ht    A  great  sensation  was  excited  in  the  city ; 

^or  the  circumstance  was  held  to  be  of  evil  omen  to  the 

Xjnportant  enterprise  just  about  to  be  commenced,  and 

^noreoyer  to  indicate  the  existence  of  a  plot  to  overthrow 

^Ue  democracy.    Alcibiades  was  accused  among  others, 

^Nit  no  evidence  could  be  obtained  to  bring  home  the 

^>fience  to  any  one  :  the  excitement  passed  off  for  a  time, 

«nd  he  was  ordered  with  the  army  to  Sicily.     But  men's 

minds  were  unsettled,  and  agitated  by  terrors  of  they 

knew   not  what,  aggravated  by  designing  persons  for 

part^  ends.     "  From  the  affair  of  the  Mercuries,  a  plot 

was  inferred  for  the  establishment  of  oligarchy  or  tyranny, 

and  the  irritation  was  cherished  by  continual  discourses 

of  what  Athens  had  suffered  through  the  Pisistratids. 

On  the  slightest  suspicion,  on  the  most  discreditable 

evidence,  men,  the  most  respected,  were  imprisoned; 

alarm  increased  with  tlic  number  of  accusations,  and  each 

found  readier  credit  than  the  last.    At  length  Ando- 

cidcs,  one  of  the  imprisoned,  seeing  no  other  hope  of 

escape,  and  hoping  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  few  to  save  the 

rest,  and  to  tranquillize  the  city,  confessed  the  crime, 

and  accused  some  others,  whether  truly  or  falsely  is  not 

known.     The  people  received  the  information  with  joy ; 

and  scttins  free  the  informer,  and  those  whom  he  had 

cleared,  tned  and  executed  the  ollieTa.    TVkft  \k\^»i'l  hr'^s^ 

very  inadcfiuate,  and   the   coudetMV«L\AOxv  \»W9X.  \«i>jii^ 

but  the  panic  was  in  great  measure  8iWX<i^."\ 

*  Life  of  Calamy,  p.  1 20,  ^  Gic«<i*^  \!«  ''^'^» 
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In  this  jealous  temper^  Alcibiades,  thou^  not 
diided  in  the  accusation,  was  summoned  home  ft 
Sidlj.  He  fled  to  Sparta,  and  by  his  powerful  tail 
cofntributed  very  principally  to  produce  those  revfl 
which  subseauenuy  overtook  the  Athenians.  1 
account  of  tnis  remarkable  transaction  is  giia 
Thucydides,  vi.  c.  27,  60,  and  most  completely  in 
speech  of  Andocides  de  Mysteriis,  which  is  co&tii 
in  Bekker's  collection  of  the  Greek  orators. 


(     171     ) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ition  against  Sicily — Siege  of  Syracuse — Re» 
struction  of  the  army — Retreat  of  Ney  im 
eat  of  Sir  John  Hawkwood  in  Italy. 

to  the  Sicilian  expedition,  and  requett 
:ience  if  we  dwell  longer  than  usual  on 
ene  of  an  undertaking,  described  by  its 
the  greatest  that  happened  in  this  war,  or 
bave  heard  of,  among  the  Grecians,  being 
lost  glorious,  and  most  calamitous  to  the 
The  total  destruction  of  the  army  of 
a  deadly  blow  at  her  greatness,  though 
lost  energetically  to  retrieve  her  loss,  and, 
int  of  able  leaders  at  Sparta,  nearly  suc- 
:he  scale  was  turned  agamst  her,  and  from 
rds  she  fought  an  uphill  battle, 
iteenth  year  of  the  war,  b.c.  416,  the 
the  suggestion  of  Alcibiades,  resolved  to 
)werful  armament  to  Sicily,  nominally  to 
le  republic  of  Egesta  against  Selinus  and 
cally  to  re-establish  the  Ionian  interest  in 
e  may  observe  that  Sicily  was  colonized 
n,  partly  by  Dorian  Greeks,  and  that  the 
y  favoured  the  Athenians,  the  latter  the 
3,  as  the  heads  of  their  respective  races. 
Dorian  race,  at  the  head  of  which  stood 
by  far  the  more  powerful ;  and  alarm  was 
3t  pretended,  that  unless  checked  by  a 
sion  at  home,  they  might  ffet  all  Sicily 
3,  and  then  unite  with  their  reloponnesian 

*  Thucyd.  vii.  87. 
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[  to  pull  down  that  object  of  univeniljpili^j 

the  Atheman  emfHre.  Moved  therefore  by  ti»* 
treaties  of  the  Egestans,  by  these  political  wp*  I 
and  most  of  all  by  the  desire  of  conquest,  the  Atktfi  1^ 
*'  resolved  to  go  again  to  Sidlv,  and  if  thej  ^  IJ 
wholly  to  subdue  it,  bong  for  the  most  part  ^^j^ 
both  of  the  greatness  of  the  island  and  of  ^  ?^^  y 
of  people,  as  well  GredLS  as  Barbarians,  that  i^riw  |^ 
the  same,  and  that  they  undertook  a  war,  not  nM* 
than  the  war  asainst  the  Peloponnesians."*  ^ 

Nidas,  of  whose  cautious  and  unenterpriane  t^  I 
we  have  before  spoken,  saw  and  remonstrated  tg>^  I 
the  impolicy  of  hazarding  the  flower  ,of  the  stite  •  1 1 
distant  and'  dangerous  warfare,  while  many  d'^^ 
volted  subjects  remained  unsubdued :  but  his  mtfl 
was  unheeded,  and  he  was  required,  in  conjuncdonv* 
Alcibiades  and  Lamachus,  to  assume  the  oommv^ 
this  expedition,  which  he  so  entirely  disapjn** 
Xicsai,  a  man  of  courage  in  the  field,  was  too  tmiij 
sorusicle  against  the  popular  will :  he  submitted,  but  ft 
endeavoured  to  damp  the  eagerness  of  his  coimti]FiMi 
by  exacgemting  the  force  requisite  to  ensure  soccen.  • 
hundred  triremes,  he  said,  with  5000  heavy  anaed  b 
iimtry.  and  archers  and  stingers  in  proportion,  iFCict) 
least  they  could  send.  Here  he  rather  ovenhothiiasci 
the  foTve  demanded  was  immediately  voted,  and 
further  pretext  for  dissuasion  or  denial  remained.  1 
armament,  including  the  crews  of  the  triremes,  ii  e 
mated  by  Mitfonl  to  have  contained  at  least  30,000  v 

Neircr  was  an  enterprise  undertaken  with  better  w 
Those  who  were  engaged  in  it  vied  with  each  odMf 
the  s^ilendour  of  their  armour  and  equipment,  and 
from  nndinsT  any  difficulty  to  complete  the  levy, 
whole  of  the  citizens  would  willingly  have  gone  ii 
iMdy:  "the  old  men,  upon  hope  to  subdue  the  rl 
they  went  lo.  oc  that  at  feast  so  great  a  power  coula 
miscarry ;  and  xlbie  N^ys&!^  m^nv^  >x^n^  dfidre  to  «< 
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b  safety.  As  for  the  common  sort,  and  the 
ley  made  account  to  gain  by  it  not  only  their 
the  time,  but  also  so  to  amplify  the  state  in 
iiat  their  stipend  should  endure  for  ever.  So 
igh  the  vehement  desire  thereunto  of  the  moat, 
hat  liked  it  not,  for  fear,  if  they  held  up  their 
nst  it,  to  be  thought  evil  afieeted  to  the  state, 
ent  to  let  it  pass."* 

iummer  being  now  half  spent,  they  put  to  sae 
The  Athenians  themselves,  and  as  many  of 
^derates  as  were  at  Athens  upon  the  day  ap> 
betimes  in  the  morning  came  down  into 
and  went  aboard  to  take  sea.  With  them 
a  in  a  manner  the  whole  multitude  of  the  dtf^ 
ufaabitants  as  strangers:  the  inhabiiants,  to 
er  such  as  belonged  unto  them,  some  their 
Mue  their  kinsmen,  and  some  their  children : 
1  with  hope  and  lamentations ;  hope  of  con* 
hat  they  went  for,  and  lamentation  as  being  in 
ether  ever  they  should  see  each  ether  any 
isidering  what  a  way  they  were  ta  go  firom 
territory. 

low  when  they  were  to  leave  one  another  to 
ley  apprehended  the  greatness  of  the  same 
they  had  done  before,  when  they  decreed  the 
I.  Nevertheless  their  present  strength,  by  the 
)  of  every  thing  before  ih&r  eyes  prepared  for 
y,  gave  them  heart  again  in  beholding  it.  But 
ers  and  other  multitude  came  only  to  see  the 
of  a  worthy  and  incredible  desig^.  For  this 
Q,  being  the  first  Grecian  power  that  ever 
of  Greece  from  one  only  citv,  was  the  most 
and  die  most  glorious  of  all  that  ever  had 
jrth  before  it,  to  that  day. 
le  shipping,  it  was  ekborate  with  a  great  deal 
K>th  of  the  captainsf  of  galleys,  and  of  the 

•d.  Ti.  24. 

tnapxoi.  The  heavy  expense  <3f  eqj5nv^\3a%ifita^^ 
vwn  cMeOj  upon  individiinlU  ot  ^^^    ^tftfcr 
re,  the  state  provided  skapft,  eai-i  ^*  ^TiawBK^ 
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V 


upoii  his  person,  and 

^'ide  what  every  one 

*Vom  the  stole, 

,  &iid  whut 

^  Jtions,  botli 

hole  sum  car- 

A  many  talents- 

-i  for  the  strange 

j^ness  of  the  show, 

^^nstv'hom  it  was  to 

and  lor  that  it  was 


'«. 


iOptis,  in  respect  of  their 

;,  /iT^J,  aJid  alJ  things  kid  in 

J  ^  'ith  them,  silence  was  com- 

^  and  aiter  rhe  wine  had  been 

lolc  anny,  and  all,  as  well  the 

,  had  poured  libations  out  of  gold 

made  tlieir  pray  ens,  such  as  by  the 

for  before  ttjefr  taking  sea;  not  in 

t,  but   all   together,  the  herald  pro. 

ind  the  company  from  the  shore,  both 

hoaocver  cl^e  wished  them  well,  prayed 

id  when  they  had  sung  the  Pitan,  and 

.,  they  put  fortb  to  sea,"* 

3  and  ibrtunes  of  the  eipcdiiion,  we  must 

•  to  the  ilistory  of  Greece,  contenting 
uch  a  mere  ondiEie  aa  may  render  the 
,  wUh  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  in- 
biados  was  recalled  almost  immediately, 
»f  the  jealousy  ei cited  by  the  mutilation 
Lamacbus  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Ums 
in  the  sole  charge  of  an  enterprise  of 
roved  and  despaired.  The  hrst  campaign 
aactivhy.  In  the  second,  siege  was  laid 
3ity  of  large  extent  and  great  natural 
II  promised  fairly  for  aucce^^xmi^  ^^- 
tn  of  ihG  royal  blood,  om^fti  VvOsi  *i^ift 

♦  Thucyd.  yi.  30.  3a. 


their  own ;  and  bestowed  great  cost  o' 
one  upon  his  own  galley,  both  in  the 
other  rigging,  each  one  striving  to  the  i 
his  g^lej,  both  in  some  ornament,  and 
ness,  to  exceed  the  rest. 

**  And  for  the  land  forces,  they  were  1 
ceeding  great  choice,  and  every  man  i 
excel  his  fellow  in  the  bravery  of  his  ar 
that  belonged  to  his  person.  Insomw 
themselves  it  begat  quarrel  about  whose  < 
the  most  bravely  filled,  but  amongst  01 
conceit  that  it  was  an  ostentation  rather 
and  riches,  than  a  preparation  agunst  an  ( 
a  man  enter  into  account  of  the  expense, 
public  as  of  private  men  that  went  the  vc 
of  the  public,  what  was  spent  already  i 
and  what  was  to  be  given  ^to  the  comm 
with  them ;  and  of  private  men,  what  eve 

only  the  equipment ;  at  others  the  trierarcl 
build  the  vessels.  The  subject  is  too  intric 
in  a  note ;  the  curious  reader  will  find  it 


1]17«1«?»*.  'D»^1»».^, 
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wed  and  had  still  to  bestow  upon  his  person,  and 
try  captain  on  his  galley ;  and  l)eside  what  every  one 
B  likely,  over  and  Sbove  his  allowance  irom  the  state, 
sxpend  on  provision  for  so  long  a  warfare  ;  and  what 
n  carried  with  them  on  trading  speculations,  both 
diers  and  merchants,  he  will  find  the  whole  sum  car- 
n1  out  of  the  city  to  amount  to  a  great  many  talents. 
id  the  armament  was  no  less  noised  for  the  strange 
Ldness  of  the  attempt,  and  gloriousness  of  the  show, 
an  for  its  superiority  over  those  against  whom  it  waste 
!,  for  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and  for  that  it  was 
dertaken  with  so  vast  future  hopes,  in  respect  of  their 
eaent  power. 

**•  After  they  were  all  aboard,  and  all  things  laid  in 

pit  they  meant  to  carry  with  them,  silence  was  com* 

inded  by  the  trumpet ;  and  after  the  wine  had  been 

Med  a1)out  to  the  whole  army,  and  all,  as  well  the 

nerals  as  the  soldiers,  had  poured  libations  out  of  gold 

1  silver  cups,  they  made  their  prayers,  sucli  as  by  the 

r  were  appointed  for  before  their  taking  sea ;  not  in 

ry   galley ,  apart,  but  all  together,  the  herald  pro- 

nciDg  them :  and  the  company  from  the  shore,  both 

lie  city  and  whosoever  else  wished  them  well,  prayed 

V  them.    And  when  they  had  sung  the  Psean,  and 

Hi  the  health,  they  put  forth  to  sea.  * 

jT  the  actions  and  fortunes  of  the  expedition,  we  must 

the  reader  to  the  History  of  Greece,  contenting 

•Ives  with  such  a  mere  outline  as  may  render  the 

nation  of  it,  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned,  in- 

ible.     Alcibiadcs  was  recalled  almost  immediately, 

isequence  of  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  mutilation 

Hermae ;  Lamachus  was  killed  in  battie,  and  thus 

t  was  left  in  the  sole  charge  of  an  enterprise  oi 

he  disapproved  and  despaired.  The  first  campaign 

isted  in  mactivity.     In  the  second,  siege  was  laid 

icuse,  a  city  of  large  extent  and   great  natural 

h ;  and  all  promised  fairly  for  safiKie«%  >x(i>L^  Orj- 

a  Spartan  of  the  royal  mood,  mt\n«A.  ^\^  ^^^ 

♦  Thucyd.  vi.  30-  32. 
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LBcedsemonians,  broke  through  the  besiegen*  lines,  ai 
threw  himself  into  the  city.     This  reLnforcemeiit,  d 
the  tikWX  and  enterprise  of  the  Spartan  general,  tad    ^', 
the  fortune  of  the  siege,  which  from  thencefcurth  ii    ^ 
series  of  disasters.      In    the  following  winter,  KiA    ,s 
weary  of  his  command  and  broken  in  health,  sent  hm    ^ 
to  represent  the  unpromising  situation  of  aflkirs,  mi  >    |, 
request  leave  to  resign ;  but  he  received  in  answer  an  ift  .^ 
junction  to  remain,  with  the  assurance  that   povott 
succours  should  be  sent  out.     Accordingly,  eariy  in  tk 
spring,  Demosthenes,  the  victor  at  Pylos,  was  despitcki 
with  a  strong  reinforcement,  consisting  of  sevenQ'-dntf 
triremes  and  about  5000  heavy-armed  infantry.    Tli 
able  general  made  one  powerful  attempt  to  change  lk 
fortune  of  the  siege,  and  on  its  failure  recommended  ■ 
immediate  retreat.     But  Nicias,  who  was  brave  easK^ 
in  the  iield,  but  very  deficient  in  moral  courage, » 
not  to  return  unauthorized  by  the  people,     lie  retalM' 
his  station,  therefore,  though  hopeless  of  success,  exoeg   ^ 
from  the  exertions  of  some  naalcontent  Syracusans  n  U 
whom  he  maintained  correspondence.     Meanwhile  tfe  I, 
army  was  wasting  under  sickness,  arising  from  t^  Jo*    . 
and  marshy  ground,  on  which  it  was  encamped :  ind  tk 
Syracusans  eagerly  prosecuted  their  success,  and  tt  lii^ 
cut  off  from  die  besiegers  the  possibility  of  retreating  1?    ; 
sea,  by  utterly  defeating  the  Athenian  fleet.    Toactsf  j 
longer  on  the  offensive  was  out  of  the  quesuon;  d* 
only  hope  of  safetjr  was  instantly  to  break  up  the  aegc 
and  march  into  the  mterior,  where  the  army,  yet  povff-  ! 
ful,  might  find  among  the  friendly  Sicels,  a  nadve  nee 
who  still  occupied  the  interior  of  the  island,  a  safe  ud  . 
plentiful  retreat  until  assistance  could  be  sent  them,  ff  ' 
further  measures  concerted. 

"  It  was  a  lamentable  departure,  not  only  ibr  a* 
point  of  their  condition,  that  they  marched  away  wid 
the  loss  of  their  whole  fleet,  and  that  instead  oi'tlier 
great  hopes,  they  had  endangered  both  thenuelrei  v^ 
the  state,  but  also  for  the  dolorous  objects  which  ^ 
presented  both  \o  xlti^  ^^^  ^nd  mind  of  every  of  then  is 
particular  in  xVio  \«iNViu|g  ^  ^fioKa  qok^.  \!^  the  did 
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;  nnburied,  when  any  one  saw  his  friend  on  the 
ad,  it  struck  him  at  once  both  with  fear  and  grief, 
tbe  living  that  were  sick  or  wounded,  both  gneved 
L  more  than  the  dead,  and  were  more  miserabk.  For 
entreaties  and  lamentations  they  put  them  to  a 
ly  pleading  to  be  taken  along  by  whomsoever  they 
of  their  followers  or  familiars,  and  hanging  on  the 
8  of  their  comrades,  and  following  as  far  as  .th^ 
I  able.     And  if  the  strength  of  any  person  failed 

it  was  not  with  few  entreaties  or  little  lamentation 

he  was  there  left.  Insomuch  as  the  whole  army, 
1  with  tears,  and  irresolute,  could  hardly  get  away, 
gh  the  place  were  hostile,  and  they  had  sufiered  tu- 
Y<,  and  feared  to  suffer  in  the  iiiture  more  than  with 
;  could  be  expressed,  but  hung  down  their  heads  and 
irally  blamed  themselves.  For  they  seemed  mothing 
but  even  the  people  of  some  great  city  expunged 
aege,  and  making  their  escape.  For  the  whole 
ber  that  marched  were  no  less  one  with  another 

40,000  men.  Of  which  not  only  the  ordinary  sort 
[^  every  one  what  he  thought  he  should  have  ooca- 
to  use,  but  also  the  heavy  infontry  and  horsemen, 
rary  to  their  custom,  carried  their  victuals  under 
r  arms,  partly  for  want,  and  partly  for  distrust  of 
*  servants,*  who  from  time  to  time  ran  over  to  the 
oy  ;  but  at  this  time  went  the  greatest  number :  and 
what  they  carried  was  not  enough  to  serve  the 
.  For  not  a  jot  more  provision  was  left  remaining  in 
camp.  Moreover  the  sufferings  of  others,  and  that 
il  division  of  misery,  which  is  some  alleviation  in 

we  su£fer  with  many,  were  not  now  thought  to  con- 
even  thus  much  of  relief.  And  the  rather,  beoauie 
r  considered  from  what  Bplendour  and  glory  which 
'  enjoyed  before,  into  how  low  an  estate  they  were 

Ghrecian  citixens  on  service  were  always  attended  by 
By  as  we  have  often  bad  occasion  to  observe,  who  served 
^t  in&ntry.  The  Athenians,  however,  also  employed 
Lor  light-armed  mercenaries,  archers,  and  sUo^ia  ficon). 
e  and  elsewhero. 


he:  xrjoa,  "Uieir  ni*»L  n:"  arms     ?iove 
c^f  c**  r"»x:  'JCir'T  v««:  iniiiciur  over 
;  K*»Tii?i  bI  iiir.  TinoTniii* . 
'  Xjcifcf  '•*'T^*'r''iiir  ii**-  anr"^'  k  b 
:r*  i^ai:  viLr  h.  h.  cani*.   in 

tl?  bKi*:^!  'jf  Lis  "« 'jrif  ir.irLt  rracL 

€rTea  Id  c«r  presen:  efiiK'.  Me::  ] 
DOW  from  gpeaiter  duir***?  iban  tbi 
TC«  too  mucb  to  accuse  Toursc-Jves.  ( 

rFt.  or  the  undeserved  xtiseries  yx-i 
myself  iLa:  hLre  the  a-iTtntaire 
Ftrexignh  of  \yAy  (for  vou  see  under 
labo*iT).  Dor  am  thought  inferior  to  ; 
y/erltr  pan.  either  :a  respect  of  ilt 
or  otherwise,  am  nevertheless  now  i: 
the  meanest  of  yoia.  And  yet  I  ] 
gods  frequently,  according  to  the  1 

Jinri  iinTilamafilv  tnu-anls  mon         fevr  % 
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loive  reason  now  both  to  hope  for  more  Jayour  from  the 
sods  (for  our  case  deserveth  their  pity  rather  than  their 
Satred),  and  also  not  to  despair  of  ourselves,  seeing  how 
good  and  how  many  men  of  arms  you  are,  marching  to- 
gether in  order  of  battle.  Make  account  of  this,  that 
wheresoever  you  please  to  sit  down,  there  presently  of 
yourselves  you  are  a  city,  such  as  not  any  other  city  in 
Sicily  can  easily  sustain  if  you  assault,  or  remove  if  you 
be  once  seated.  Now  for  your  march,  that  it  may  be  safe 
and  orderly,  look  to  it  yourselves,  making  no'other  account 
any  of  you,  but  what  place  soever  he  shall  be  forced  to 
£ffht  in,  the  same  if  he  win  it  will  be  his  country  and 
liis  walls.  March  you  must  with  diligence,  both  night 
and  day  alike,  for  our  victual  is  short ;  and  if  we  can 
but  reach  some  amicable  territory  of  the  Siculi  (for 
iheae  are  still  firm  to  us  for  fear  of  the  Syracusans),  then 
you  may  think  yourselves  secure.  And  notice  has  been 
sent  to  them  with  directions  to  meet  us,  and  to  bring  us 
forth  some  supplies  of  victual.  In  sum,  soldiers,  let  me 
tell  you,  it  is  necessary  that  you  be  valiant ;  for  there  is 
no  place  near  where,  being  cowards,  you  can  possibly  be 
saved.  Whereas,  if  you  escape  through  the  enemies  at 
this  time,  you  may  every  one  see  aeain  whatsoever  any- 
where he  most  desires,  and  the  Athenians  may  re-erect 
the  great  power  of  their  city,  how  low  soever  fallen. 
For  5ie  men,  not  the  walls  nor  the  empty  galleys,  are 
the  city.* 

•*  Nicias,  as  he  used  this  hortative,  went  withal  about 
the  army,  and  restored  order  wherever  he  saw  it 
straggling,  or  the  ranks  broken.  Demosthenes  having 
spoken  to  the  same  or  like  purpose,  did  as  much  to 
those  soldiers  under  him;  and  they  marched  fomvard, 
those  with  Nicias  in  a  square  battalion,  and  then  those 
with  Demosthenes  in  the  rear.  And  the  men  of 
arms  received  those  that  carried  the  baggage,  and 
the  other  multitude,  within  them.  And  when  they 
were  come  to  the  ford  of  the  river  Anapus,  they 
there  found  certain  of  the  Syracusans  and  Uieir  con- 
federates embattled  against  them  on  the  bank^  but 
ihese  thev  put  to  Sight,  and  having  woiv.  \)[i^  "^asMddi^^^ 
amrcbed  fontard.     But  the  Syracusdn  Yiotiieinssot  \sw«bR»- 
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still  apon  them,  and  liieir  light-armed  plied  them  niA    j  * 
their  aarts  in  the  flank.     This  day  they  roardied  iiBrt|F      ^ 
iinrlonn,  and  lodged  that  night  at  the  foot  of  a  ceitni 
hill.  The  next  day,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  they  mvcM      i 
forwards,  about  twenty  fiirlongs,  and  deaoending  intoi 
certain  champagne  ground,  encamped  there  wi£  hrtot 
both  to  get  victual  at  the  houses  (for  the  place  ira 
inhabited),  and  to  carry  water  with  them  thence;  tor    I 
before  them,  in  the  way  they  were'  to  pass  for  nuay 
furlongs  together,  there  was  little  to  be  had.     But  tlw     i 
Syracusans  in  the  mean  timeffot  before  them,  and  cnt  off    | 
their  passage  with  a  wall.    This  was  at  a  steep  hill,  on    ; 
either  side  whereof  was  the  channel  of  a  torrent  vith 
steep  and  rocky  banks,  and  it  is  called  Acra^m  Lepas.* 
The  next  day  the  Athenians  went  on.     And  the  hoite- 
men  and  darters  of  the  Syracusans  and  their  confederatei, 
being  a  great  number  of  both,  pressed  them  so  with  thor 
horses  and  darts,  that  the  Athenians  after  long  fight,  wcR 
compelled  to  retire  again  into  the  same  camp ;  but  wm 
wiih  less  victual  than  before,  because  the  horsemen  would 
suffer  them  no  more  to  straggle  abroad. 

*^  In  the  morning  betimes  they  dislodged,  and  put  them- 
selves on  their  march  again,  and  forced  their  waj  to  the 
hill  which  the  enemy  had  fortified,  where  they  foand 
before  them  the  Syracusan  foot  embattled  in  great  depth 
above  the  fortification,  for  the  place  itself  was  but  narrov. 
The  Athenians  coming  up,  assaulted  the  wall,  bat  the 
shot  of  the  enemy,  who  were  many,  and  the  steepness  of 
the  hill  ('for  they  could  easily  cast  home  from  above), 
making  them  unable  to  take  it,  they  retired  again  ana 
rested.  There  happened  withal  some  daps  of  thunder 
and  a  shower  of  rain,  as  usually  fidleth  out  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  being  now  near  autumn,  which  further  dia- 
heartened  the  Athenians,  who'thought  that  also  this  did 
tend  to  their  destruction.  Whilst  they  lay  etil],  Gylipp* 
and  the  Syracusans  sent  part  of  their  army  to  nise  a 
wall  at  their  backs  in  the  way  they  had  come,  but  thii 
the  Athenians  hindered  by  sending  agauist  than  part  of 
theirs.  After  this  Ie!^^  K^<cscabxa  ^c^Tisi^  with  their 
*  The  rock  of  t^he  cataAi^V  ^  vtvCTscsfiMs^KDj^  w^'^^ase 
moreland  there  a  wore  ««  ewia«Cr»^ 
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whole  army  into  a  more  champagne  pound,  lodged  there 
that  night,  and  the  next  day  went  forward  again.  And 
the  SyracusaoB,  with  their  darts  from  every  part  romid 
about,  wounded  many  of  them  ;  and  when  the  Athenians 
charged  they  retired,  and  when  they  retired  the  Syra- 
Gusans  charged ;  and  that  especially  upon  the  hindmost, 
that  by  putting  to  flight  a  few,  they  might  terrify  the 
whole  army.  And  for  a  good  while  the  Athenians  in 
this  manner  withstood  them  ;  and  afterwards  being 
gotten  ^ye  or  six  furlongs  forward,  they  rested  in  the 
plain ;  and  the  Syracusans  went  from  them  to  their  own 
camp. 

*'  This  night  it  was  concluded  by  Nicias  and  Demos* 
thenes,  seeing  the  miserable  estate  of  their  army,  and 
the  want  already  of  all  necessaries,  and  that  many  of 
their  men  in  many  assaults  of  the  enemy  were  wounded, 
to  leave  as  many  fires  lighted  as  they  could,  and  lead 
away  the  army,  —not  the  road  they  purposed  before,  but 
toward  the  sea,  which  was  the  contruy  way  to  that  whidi 
the  Syracusans  guarded.  Now  this  whole  journey  of  the 
vrmy  lay  not  towards  Catana,  but  towards  the  other  side 
of  Sicily,  Camarina  and  Grela,  and  the  cities,  as  well 
Gredan  as  Barbarian,  that  way.  When  they  had  made 
many  fires  accordingly,  they  marched  in  the  night,  and 
(as  usually  it  falleth  out  in  all  armies,  and  most  of  all  in 
uie  greatest,  to  be  subject  to  afirigbt  and  terror,  espe- 
cially marching  by  night,  and  in  hostile  ground,  and  the 
enemy  near)  were  in  confusion.  The  army  of  Nicias 
leading  the  way,  kept  together  and  got  far  before ;  but 
that  of  Demosuenes,  which  was  the  greater  half,  was 
both  severed  from  the  rest,  and  marched  more  disorderly. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  morning  betimes  they  got  to  the 
sea  side,  and  entering  into  the  Helorine  way,  they  went 
on  towards  the  river  Cacyparis,  to  the  end  when  they 
came  thither  to  march  upwards  along  the  river  side, 
through  the  heart  of  the  country.  For  they  hoped  that 
tins  way  the  Siculi,  to  whom  they  had  sent,  would  meet 
them.  When  they  came  to  the  river,  here  also  they 
found  a  certain  guard  of  the  Syracusans  etQ^^\tk%  ^3m& 
passage  with  a  wall  and  with  piles.    \^\i«ii  V£r?3  \«^. 
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quickly  forced  this  guard  they  passed  the  river,  and 
agam  inarched  on  to  another  river  called  Erineus,  fir 
that  was  the  way  which  the  guides  directed  them.* 

**  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans  and  their  confe- 
derates, as  soon  as  day  appeared,  and  that  they  knew  Ik 
Athenians  were  gone,  most  of  them  accusing  Gylippos, 
as  if  he  had  let  them  go  with  his  consent,  followed  tarn 
with  speed  the  same  way,  which  they  easily  understood 
they  were  gone,  and  about  dinner-time  overtook  them. 
When  they  were  come  up  to  those  with  Demosthenes, 
who  were  the  hindmost,  and  had  marched  more  slow!/ 
and  disorderly  than  the  other  part  had  done,  as  having 
been  put  into  disorder  in  the  night,  they  fell  upon  them 
and  fought.  And  the  Syracusan  horsemen  hemmed 
them  in,  and  forced  them  up  into  a  narrow  compass,  Ihe 
more  easily  now,  because  they  were  divided  trom  the 
rest.  Now  the  army  of  Nicias  was  gone  by  this  time  one 
bundredf  and  fifty  furlongs  further  on.  For  he  led 
away  the  faster,  because  he  thought  not  that  their  safety 
consisted  in  staying  and  fighting  voluntarily,  but  rather 
in  a  speedy  retreat,  and  then  only  fighting  when  they 
could  not  choose.  But  Demosthenes  was  both  in  greater 
and  in  more  continual  toil,  in  respect  that  he  ouithed 
in  the  rear,  and  consequently  was  pressed  by  the  enemy. 
And  seeing  the  Syracusans  pursuing  him,  he  went  not 
on,  but  put  his  men  in  order  to  fight,  till  by  his  stay  he 
was  encompassed  and  reduced,  he  and  the  Athenians 
with  him,  into  great  disorder.  For  being  shut  up  iiithin 
a  place  enclosed  round  with  a  wall,  through  which  there 
was  a  road  from  side  to  side,  and  in  it  a  considerable 
number  of  olive-trees,  they  were  charged  from  all  sides 
at  once  with  the  enemies'  shot.  For  the  Syracusans 
assaulted  them  in  this  kind,  and  not  in  close  battle,  upon 
very  good  reason.  For  to  hazard  battle  against  men 
desperate  was  not  so  much  for  theirs,  as  for  the  Athe- 

*  Supposing  that  the  enemy  had  already  occnpied  the 
valley  of  the  Cacy^ris ;  and  hopvQg  to  reach  the  interior  hy 
turning  up  this  ^aWey . 

f  Goeller  and  XmoWwaii^  «aa2a.^aJq,    .  -. 
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nlans'  advantage.  And  besides,  their  success  being  now 
manifest,  they  spared  themselves  that  they  should  not 
waste  men,  and  thought  by  this  kind  of  .fight,  to  subdue 
and  take  them  alive. 

"  Whereupon  after  they  had  plied  the  Athenians  and 
their  confederates  all  day  long  from  every  side  with 
shot,  and  saw  that  with  their  wounds  and  other  annoy- 
ance, they  were  already  tired,  Gylippus  and  the  Syra- 
duans  and  their  confederates  first  made  proclamation 
that  if  any  of  the  islanders  would  come  over  to  them, 
they  should  be  at  liberty;  and  the  men  of  some  few 
cities  went  over.  And  by  and  by  they  made  agreement 
with  all  the  rest  that  were  with  Demosthenes,  '  that 
they  should  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  none  of  them  be 
'put  to  death,  neither  violently  nor  by  bonds,  nor  bv 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.'  And  they  all  yielded, 
to  the  number  of  6000  men,  and  the  silver  they  had  they 
laid  it  all  down,  casting  it  into  the  hollow  of  targets,  and 
filled  with  the  same  four  targets.  And  these  men  they 
carried  presently  into  the  city. 

''  Nicias  and  those  that  were  with  him  attained  the 
same  day  to  the  river  Erineus,  which  passing,  he  caused 
his  army  to  sit  down  upon  a  certain  ground,  more  ele- 
vated than  the  rest ;  where  the  Syracusans  the  next  day 
overtook  and  told  him,  that  those  with  Demosthenes  had 
yielded  themselves,  and  willed  him  to  do  the  like.  But 
be,  not  believing  it,  took  truce  for  a  horseman  to  inquire 
the  truth.  Upon  return  of  the  horseman,  and  word  that 
they  had  yielded,  he  sent  a  herald  to  Gylippus  and  the 
Syracusans,  saying  that  he  was  content  to  compound  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians,  to  repay  whatsoever  money 
the  Syracusans  had  laid  out,  so  that  his  army  might  be 
safferecl  to  depart ;  and  that  till  payment  of  the  money 
were  made,  he  would  deliver  them  hostages,  Athe- 
nians, every  hostage  rated  at  a  talent.  But  Gylippus 
and  the  Syracusans  refusing  the  condition,  charged 
them,  and  having  hemmed  them  in,  plied  them  with 
shot,  as  they  had  done  the  other  army,  from  every  side, 
till  evening.  This  part  also  of  the  army,  was  pinched  wiUi 
the  want  both  of  victual  and  other  iieec«!Sdxve!&.   ^^H«t- 
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theless,  waiting  for  the  quiet  of  the  niffht,  th^  wft 
about  to  march ;  but  no  sooner  took  they  their  m 
up,  than  the  Syracusans  perceiving  it  gave  the  ak» 
Whereupon  the  Athenians  finding  themselves  fr 
covered,  sat  down  again,  all  but  800,  who,  breakmg  I7 
force  through  the  guards,  marched  as  far  as  they  oonUi 
that  night 

"  And  Nicias  when  it  was  day  led  his  army  forwud, 
the  Syracusans  and  their,  confederates  still  presBOf 
them  in  the  same  manner,  shooting  and  darting  at  then 
from  every  side.  The  Athenians  hasted  to  get  the 
river  Asinarus,  hot  only  because  they  were  urged  €■ 
every  side  by  the  assault  of  the  many  horsemen,  uA 
other  multitude,  and  thought  to  be  more  at  ease  whet 
they  were  over  the  river,  but  out  of  weariness  aho 
and  desire  to  drink.  When  they  were  come  unto  die 
the  river,  they  rushed  in  without  any  order,  every  ma 
striving  who  should  first  get  over.  But  the  pressmg  of 
the  enemy  made  the  passage  now  more  difficult;  for 
being  forced  to  take  the  river  in  heaps,  they  fell  apoa 
and  trampled  one  another  under  their  feet :  and  ftluiig 
amongst  the  spears  and  utensils  of  the  army,  fone 
perished  presently,  and  others,  catching  hold  of  one 
another,  were  carried  away  together  down  the  sHem. 
And  not  only  the  Syracusans  standing  along  the  farther 
bank,  being  a  steep  one,  killed  the  Adienians  with  their 
shot  from  above,  as  they  were  many  of  .them  greedily 
drinking,  and  troubling  one  another  m  the  hollow  of  the 
river,  but  the  Peloponnedans  came  also  down  and  slew 
them  with  their  swords,  and  those  especially  that  were 
in  the  river.*  And  very  soon  the  water  was  corrupted ; 
nevertheless  they  drunk  it,  foul  as  it  was  with  blood  and 
mire,  and  many  also  fought  for  it 

*  **  The  Syracusan  heavy-anned  in&ntry  seems  to  have 
been  of  a  very  inferior  description,  and  never  to  have  en- 
countered the  Athenians  with  effect,  except  when  supported 
by  their  cavalry.  So  the  disciplined  troops  of  Pelopoanesos 
noder  Gylippns  aUme,  -^eutnied  to  close  with  the  eDeny* 
while  the  Syracusans  coDfiiM(^^SDesia^N%&\s^\dBwnkD^^^ 
ihjBi  a  distance  with  \lheVt  iBMKtou"— ArwAA. 
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the  end,  when  manj  dead  lay  heaped  in  the 
^d  the  anny  was  utterly  defeated,  part  at  the 
^d  part  (it  any  got  away)  by  the  horsemen, 
yielded  himself  unto  Grylippus  (havmg  more 
^ce  in  him  than  in  the  Syracusans),  'to  be  for 
^  person  at  the  discretion  of  him  and  the  Laee- 
ans,  and  no  further  slaughter  to  be  made  of  the 
!.*  Gylippus  from  thenceforth  commanded  to  take 
rj.    So  the  residue,  except  such  as  they  secreted* 

were  many),  thev  carried  alive  into  the  city, 
lent  also  to  pursue  the  300,  which  had  broken  out 
te  camp  in  the  night,  and  took  them.  That  which 
f^  together  of  this  army  to  the  public  was  not 

but  they  that  were  conveyed  away  by  stealth 
ery  many :  and  all  Sicily  was  filled  with  them, 
B  they  were  not  taken  as  those  with  Demosthenes 
upon  terms  of  capitulation.  Besides,  a  great  part 
te  were  slain  ;  for  the  slaughter  at  this  time  was 
ing  great,  none  greater  in  all  the  Sicilian  war. 
were  also  not  a  few  that  died  in  those  other  assaults 
r  march.  Nevertheless  many  also  escaped,  some 
iresently,  and  some  by  running  away  alter  servi- 
he  rendezvous  of  whom  was  Catana.f 
le  Syracusans  and  their  confederates  being  come 
!r,  returned  with  their  prisoners,  all  they  coukL 
d  with  tlie  spoil,  into  the  city.  As  for  all  the 
)risoners  of  the  Athenians  and  their  confederates, 
lit  themselves  into  the  quarries,  as  the  safest  cus- 

But  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  they  killed  against 
jus's  will.  For  Gylippus  thought  the  victory- 
be  very  honourable,  if,  over  and  above  all  his 
success,  he  could  carry  home  both  the  generals  of 
emy  of  Lacedaemon.  And  it  fell  out  that  the  one  of 

lat  is,  such  as  the  captors  concealed,  to  make  slaves  of 
IT  their  own  private  advantage, 
minute  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  siege,  of  tlie 
)hy  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  and  the  portion 
try  traversed  by  Ae  Athenians,  will  be  fowai^l^^ 
the  third  volume  of  Arnold's  Thuc;y^<^«ft» 


i 
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cusans  (as  it  is  reported),  some  of  1 
cause  they  had  been  tampering  with  ] 
amined  upon  this  matter,  he  should 
to  disturb  their  present  enjoyment ; 
cially  the  Corinthians)  fearing  he  n 
corruption  of  one  or  other  (being  i 
them  some  mischief  afresh,  having  p 
federates  to  the  same,  killed  him. 
causes  near  unto  these,  was  he  put  t 
man  that,  of  all  the  Grecians  ot  my 
served  to  be  brought  to  so  great  a  d< 
account  of  his  regular  observance  ai 
the  gods. 

"  As  for  those  in  the  quarries,  the 
them  at  first  but  ungentl^ ;  for  in  this 
the  sun  and  suffocating  air  (being  wit! 
them  one  way ;  and  on  the  other  sid 
ing  upon  that  heat,  autumnal  and  c 
reason  of  the  alteration)  into  Strang  d 
because  for  want  of  room  they  did  all 
the  same  place,  and  the  carcases  of  su 
wounds,  or  vicissitudes  of  weather,  or 
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lerenty  days  they  lived  thus  tbronffcd.  Afterwards 
retaining  the  Athenians,  and  such  Sicilians  and  Italians 
IB  were  of  the  army  with  them,  they  sold  the  rest.  How 
many  were  taken  in  all,  it  is  hard  to  say  exactly ;  but 
they  were  seven  thousand*  at  the  fewest.  And  this, 
in  my  opinion,  was  the  greatest  action  that  happened  in 
rU  tnis  war,  or  at  all,  that  we  have  heard  of  among  the 
Grecians,  being  to  the  victors  most  elorious,  and  most 
calamitous  to  the  vanquished.  For  being  wholly  over- 
come in  every  kind,  and  receiving  small  loss  in  nothing. 
tiieir  army  and  fleet,  and  all  that  ever  they  had,  perished 
(as  they  used  to  sav)  with  an  universal  destruction.  Few 
of  many  returned  home.  And  thus  passed  the  business 
oooceming  Sicily." 

A  pleasing  anecdote,  related  by  Plutarch,  relieves  in 
part  the  fate  of  these  unhappy  men.  Many  Athenians, 
who  fell  into  the  hands  of  private  masters,  found  the 
means  of  procuring  kinder  treatment  by  recitations  of 
the  masterpieces  of  literature,  with  which  the  minds  even 
of  the  poorest  Athenians  were  usually  stored ;  especially 
the  tragedies  of  Euripides,  the  favourite  dramatic  poet 
of  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  Many  are  said  to  have  visited 
him  on  their  return  to  Attica,  to  own  themselves  in- 
debted to  him  for  liberty,  granted  as  a  recompense  for 
communicating  what  they  recollected  of  his  works.  This 
is  strong  testimony  to  the  scarcity  of  manuscripts,  and 
the  consequent  value  of  knowledge  to  its  possessor. 
.The  same  cause  enabled  these  captive  Athenians  to  pur- 
chase freedom,  and  the  philosophers  and  sophists  to  reap 
such  ffolden  harvests  from  their  lectures ;  literature  was 
entirdy  dependent  upon  oral  communication. 
.  Forty  thousand  men,  of  whom  a  large  proportion  were 
veteran  soldiers  of  the  second  military  power  in  Greece, 
ought  to  have  made  a  better  defence.  But  they  were 
dispirited,  and  commanded  by  a  general  unequal  to  the 
emergency.  Nicias  possessed  many  admirable  qualities ; 
respect /or  the  gods,  honesty,  personal  courage,  and 
dignity  of  character  when  not  confronted  with  an  Athe- 

♦  Free  men,  that  is.  ' 


eight  divs  of  marriiing  and  fighting, 
wrrecdorod,  it  was  not  twenty  miles 
cu^e.  Wane  of  promptitutle  in  the  fii 
the  S^^Tacusacs  to  pre-occupy  the  pa 
ob«^:acIcs  whicli  Nicias  had  then  to  si 
his  tanliacij  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Su 
disci plino  i:i  :he  hands  of  an  able  gene 
EiiK-h  :o  C':-u:uorbaIance  the  ad\-antag 
Athenixis  wore  placed  in  difficult 
not  >o  difficult  05  the  10.000  in  Pe: 
w  bo  hdve  yet  li^'ed  to  laugh  at  their  < 
It  is  not  fair  to  estimate  the  cha 
dltioQ  by  it5  results,  for  no  foresight 
pated  that  Ati-.ons.  tlie  mistress  of  tl 
completely  foiled  on  her  own  element 
power  of  return  should  be  denied  to 
But  without  judiTing  things  by  thei] 
which  renders  criticism  of  the  past 
there  are  ample  grounds  to  prove  th< 
ing  upon  such  a  scheme  of  conquest  a 
Athenians  were  already  engaged  ii 
mensurate  with  their  strength,  and 
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iook  a  war,  characterized  by  Thacydides 
ih  less  than  that  against  the  Peloponnesians,* 
'  for  its  object  the  conquestf  of  an  island 

times  as  large  as  Attica,  and  inhabited 
rude  or  eifeminate  population,  but  by  ridi 
ful  cities .  of  their  own  countrymen.      The 

hazardous  in  itself,  was  rendered  more  so 
;th  of  the  voyage,  according  to  the  methods 
m  then  in  use,  which  prevented  succour  be- 
r  remedy  applied  to  any  sudden  reverse ;  and 
irdous  service,  at  this  critical  time,  a  body  of 
sent,  not  too  large  for  its  object,  but  far  larger 
Ate  could  afford  to  lose.  That  their  destruc- 
3elieved  to  be  a  deathblow  is  evident  from 
J.  **  Everything  from  every  place  grieved 
fear  and  astonishment,  the  greatest  that  ever 
in,  beset  them  round.  For  they  were  not 
d  for  the  loss,  which  botii  every  ^man  in  par- 
the  whole  city  sustained,  of  so  many  men^at- 
emen  and  serviceable  men,  the  like  whereof 
ras  not  left ;  but  seeing  tiiey  had  neither  gal- 
ii  in  their  haven,  nor  money  in  their  treasury, 
unen  |  in  their  galleys,  were  even  desperate 
sent  of  their  safety,  and  tiiought  the  enemy 
y  would  come  forthwith  with  their  fleet  into 
pecially  after  vanquishing  of  so  great. a  navvV 
e  enemy  here  would  surely  now,  with  double 
i  inevery  kind,  press  them  to  the  utmost  both 
.  land,  and  be  aided  therem  by  their  revolting 
»."§  Thanks  to  their  own  activity  and  to 
less  of  thehr  enemy,  this  loss  did  not  imme* 
ve  fatal ;  but  the  result  of  the  war  would  pro- 

d.,vi.  1. 

though  it  were  thus  grea^  yet  the  Athenians 
f  much  to  send  an  army  against  it  out  of  a  desire 
all  unto  subjection  (which  was  the  true  motive), 
ag  withal  this  fiiir  pretext  of  ai^Ung  their  kinsmen 
mfederates." — ^vi.  6. 
las* — See  above. 
,  viii.  1 


:  jC  KSTOBICJLX.  FtmfcflTIg, 

HujiT  i*»-  ?e«c:^»«7-in5EPeaL  had  the  IWes  amd  tni> 
jurf  vitiTic  .1  S-»:ilT  besi  devoted  for  their  country!    ;.• 
iuim*  itrcar  :c  :*£!!  atjsse.  i-. 

-  S.iaL.  -tztiZiC  Xi-.'i.  til-?  deiooa  used  to  say  to « 
'•j»  zjcx  w  y.'xl  J»  wtil  fts  TT^ne ;  sae  folk  ca'dmi 
T-.tfir  ::i3i .  J'^i^  V-:*  4z.i  A^i  Xick).  Nick,  sudkt 
T«'»f  r  iiir  » .iir  um  re*  rir^fr  ibia  yoa  cau  easily  dm 
w  :i«'^  i^Tk.:. '     ?.^J.-r  Jir-*:<*5  riaiim  is  as  applicibiB    \ 
-•  >-»:~i."a-  j."5i.j^  15  ::  crcn-ervUl  and  good  in  botL 
H-  V  :«nK  ^■.r:.jx  s  ilr?i.iy  ies^wrKe  may  stake  all  « 
Tjif  riK     ?.f  "r»f  rr.'ffT^rrrcs  ini  povertul  to  do  so  is 
iianae*     liai  >"f.c«l-f:c  *  inbiiica  not  blinded  him  ta 
u-s  s:n :«»  ri.  £  :>:  .-j.j.:;»:£1.  h-e  mi^lit  have  died  on  the 
ia.tf»-u.  nr-Titf     irf  Krvr-i-fii  his  ana  too  far  when  be 
mur.-nfi:  i;   V.tkvw.    N:-  :»c«  persons  eouid  be  mast    j 
m^iiLi  zsiBi  yixtrxc  irti  Xiciis:  and  it  b  worth  oi^    ' 
^ifr^inr  ^o;  T:aiT«!r5  iitrscrieilly  opposite  led  these  two    1 
^•itfriiS  na:  'J.«:    slt*  t^rrzc.     'Bo'jx  tempted  their  fcr- 
Tiutf  i-rsfr  :2'f  loir  :c  sol-csss  was  lust,  and.  when  actiw    . 
nt-wur-*  .rcc  t»:  -•:tr=-r  ':«  rcrsijec,  remained  in  iiie- 
Ttfsk  r-.-ia  mzT:  ■■•ci:  .-•:'  r>:Ta.\  ^r>:t-  r?  confess  a  ^lore  by 
is^s-  ATcixs     >"j:sjtf.  ?:f  w-jl;:  :•:'  nsonl  courase  t^  ^ 
m    in.'^flMXiL.V:    =ii>rfi:.  "*i..-s»£    z:or:i£ca:;oii  wm  n»>t     I 
ik-'  i:  :e  izjTist-  .  :«&:«:•£•;  ":r  Ssm^  r^ciisded  tail  the 
i»i??ri£»i  r^t-.i-  2Jii  il«ijr>  iiapvc^red  of  his  cpsuni*' 
ist.Mi     XiJcifLC    ±-:c;  i:s  5c!:siu-e  ;«r:de,  whiciicaiaiM 
i.T  •  'r-r;^«.'v    :•:»:' f^  zz—.  wri-ri:    CT<iIi  c»?nceai  n<»    | 
2  :nsk.'-'    J.  z*x  fr.-c:  ;.:^»:Tv.  rr-L:  ±<e  T-ictcr  of  a  hu3i"<d 
^»»r."^  »"is  ic  .•*c:ri^  rci-jt'i.    T-^s  celebrated  cuniui^nu^ 
>  1  :«irt  c«2i:>:>i  i.  lexrvT  rf»;  z-:aac**  :o  the  Sicilian  tfiia 
r-  TStf  >:^«T2-a^  "i-lt.  Lz*i  :c  UiU  AA^T'cn:  mi^fa:  better ^*< 
>'^:   "^fwr*':-*--  \T  :^^  ruiL>:.     Be:  mere  is  one  porbon    i 
-••    :  fc,     iz  TCC".-^"*!.  wii-.j:  iisvu.ys  in  thvir  jwrtecuoo 
•  •:^:   JL.  iirj   ^.sil-n'^  Hz  »m:  ::  wiuch  prvvediScil 
r.  N«.-;a5  iiic  :-•:  Aii-fciiz  I'^ry. 

'••;  i^-.^x  r:  \2fi  rv-zark-irle  jiiJ.  CLXirase.  axhi  ips^ 
vi-r-  e  ^  12  "•:L-cc:  Mi::TSC.tl  Xfv  eiirxaied^himseli'frws 
.'*i*;':iTIs:a^^.v*  iraL-%'c:>  tf  i-.-f^rlcas  as  anr  that  Dsfl 
^•v»..  c  ">£  y»Ji«»i  ■::-    V.  t^  '*^^^'*^J   Iwta  sattd  thi*. 
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Qto  four  divisions,  which  marched  on  different  days.* 
!fej  commanded  the  last.  The  Russian  army  lay  in 
itrnigth  between  that  city  and  Orcza,  but  their  opposi- 
ikm  was  undecided,  and  the  three  first  divisions  lorced 
iieir  way  past,  though  with  severe  loss.  When  he  had 
nly  the  rear  guard  to  deal  with,  Kutusoff  came  to  a  re- 
vdution  which  if  adopted  in  Uie  iirst  instance  mieht 
lATe  ended  at  once  the  campaign  and  the  reign  of  Na- 
•leon,  and  took  post  across  the  road,  so  as  to  bar  all 
lissage,  except  sucn  as  should  be  cut  through  the  centre 
i  his  army.  On  the  second  afternoon  after  he  left 
knolensk,  Ney  came  in  view  of  the  Russians.  They 
jonaiBtcd  of  80,000  men,  with  a  powerful  artilleiy.  The 
wo  armies  were  posted  on  opposite  sides  of  a  deep 
KTine,  which  at  this  point  intersected  the  plam.  Kutu« 
off  sent  an  officer  to  summon  Ney  to  surrender,  stating 
he  amount  of  his  force,  and  offenng  permission  to  send 
me  of  his  officers  to  verify  his  representations  by  inspec- 
km.  While  the  envoy  was  still  speaking,  fort^  guns 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  French.  Ney  exclaimed  in 
uger,  '*  A  marshal  never  surrenders ;  neither  do  men 
reat  under  fire.  You  are  my  prisoner."  The  artillery 
edoubled  their  thunder ;  the  hills,  before  cold  and  silent, 
■eaembled  volcanoes  in  eruption,  and  then,  saidj  the 
P'rench  soldiers,  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  their  £i- 
romite  leader,  this  man  of  fire  seemed  to  feel  in  his  true 
dement. 

His  whole  force  consisted  of  only  5000  men  and  six 
pms.  Opposed  were  80,000,  well  armed  and  well  fed, 
ind  strong  in  cavalry  and  artillery.  The  French  van- 
jfoard  of  IMX)  men  passed  along  the  road  into  the  ravine, 
ud  dashed  gallantly  up  the  opposite  side ;  but  the  front 
line  of  the  Russians  met  them  at  the'top,  and  at  once  shat- 
'.ered  their  feeble  column.  Ney  rallied  them,  and  caused 
'iiem  to  be  formed  in  reserve,  while  he  led  on  in  person 
iie  nudn  body  of  3000  men.  He  made  no  speeches ;  he 
idvanced  at  their  head,  which  is'  worth  all  the  orato- 
AfstX  flourishes  in  the  world.  Meanwhile  400  lllvrians 
lad  been  detached  to  take  the  enemy  in  fiiank.  The  im- 
^  •  See  vol.  i.  p.  229. 
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figiMUwtt  of  his  diirce  broke  and  Bcaltered  the  fintip- 
poRng  Ime,  and  without  stop  en*  hestation  he  adnaeed 
vpoQ  the  tecood:  but  ere  they  reached  it,  a  tempatof    \ 
cannon  and  mnskct-balls  whistled  throogh  the  cqIib: 
ii  stagceied.  broke,  and  retreated. 

ConVinoed  that  it  was  impoarible  to  force  his  wit, Ik 
retnnied  to  lus  former  position  cm  the  other  side  o^  ^ 
ravine,  drew  up  what  remained  of  his  troops,  and  awiited 
the  attack.  Rossian  inactivity  (we  cannot  call  it  cantioB) 
«Ted  him.  as  it  had  saved  those  who  went  before.  A 
^leeorps  might  hare  forced  Key's  position  against  the 
ik  body  who  now  defended  it';  bat  the  enemy  cod- 
tented  himself  with  maintaining  a  mnrderous  cannoaade, 
to  which  the  six  guns  feebly  replied.  Still  the  soUien, 
dawgh  CiUing'  thwkly.  remainea  constant  at  their  postt, 
deriving  comfort  and  confidence  from  the  tranquillitv  of 
their  ^ieC 

At  nigfat&ll  Ney  gave  orders  to  retreat  towards  Smo- 
lensk. All  who  heud  it  were  struck  with  amazemat 
The  Emperor,  and  their  comruies.  and  France,  br  in 
front:  he  proposed  to  turn  back  into  a  countrvwlieh 
thcT  had  too  much  reason  to  detest  and  fly.  £veii  tbe 
aide-de<amp  to  whom  the  command  was  isisued  stood  m  if 
he  cooki  hardly  believe  his  ears,  until  it  was  repealed  in 
a  brief  and  decided  tone.  They  marched  backwards  for 
an  hoor.  and  then  stopped :  and  the  Ma»lml,  who  hid 
T^nained  in  the  rear,  rejoined  them.  Their  situation  my 
be  thus  summed  up.  Between  them  and  the  Emperor 
lay  an  army,  which  they  had  tried  in  vmn  to  racr- 
Guides  they  had  none :  on  the  left  the  countnr  was  opo. 
hut  theie  was  fittle  chance  of  turning  unohaerved  die 
flank  of  an  enemy  furnished  with  a  numerous  and  active 
cavalry :  besides  that  the  time  consumed  in  such  an  op^ 
radon  would  have  left  little  hope  of  ever  rejoining  the 
main  body  of  the  Fkench.  On  the  right  the  liberty  of 
movement  vras  curtailed  by 'the  Dnieper,  which  flowed 
in  that  direction :  its  precise  situation  and  the  poaibility 
of  croBsng  it  bein^  unknown.  Ney*s  plan  was  already 
oooceived.  Ue  desceu^e^  'nftn  «L^twr«fe^  «bmI  nnwd  the 
snow  to  be  cleared  away  ^ansfi^  ^iafc  cnossft  ^  «ltv<4^^rx^«« 
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^oaed.  ''  This/'  he  said,  must  be  one  of  the  feeders 
the  Dnieper.  It  will  conduct  us  to  the  river,  and  on 
)  further  bank  of  that  river  lies  our  safety."  They  M- 
red  it  as  their  guide,  Bad  about  eight  o'dock  in.  the 
ening  arrived  upon  the  bank  of  the- Dnieper.  Their 
f  was  complete  on  seeing  the  river  frozen  over.  Above 
d  below  it  was  still  open,  but  just  at  the  spot  where 
Bj  reached  it  a  sharp  l^nd  in  its  course  had  stopped 
•  floating  ice,  which  the  frost  had  connected  into  a  con-  % 
nooB  though  a  slight  bridge.  An  officer  volunteered  to 
r  its  strength.  He  reached  the  opposite  bank,  and  re* 
rued.  '*  It  would  bear  the  men,"  he  said,  "  and  some 
w  horses.  But  a  thaw  was  commencing,  and  there  was 
^  time  to  be  lost."  The  fatigue  and  difficulty  of  a 
ctomal  march  had  scattered  the  troops,  as  well  as  the 
lommized  band  of  stragglers  which  attended  on  ihem ; 
d  Ney,  though  pressed  to  cross  at  once,  resolved  to 
ve  three  hours'  time  for  rallying.  This  interval  of  re- 
lae,  even  at  so  critical  a  moment,  he  spent,  wrapped  in 
3  doak,  in  deep  and  placid  sleep  upon  the  river  Wk. 
Towards  midnight  they  began  to  pass.  Those  who 
■t  tried  the  ice  warned  their  companions  that  it  bent 
ider  them,  and  sunk  so  low  that  uey  were  up  to  their 
IMS  in  water.  The  deep,  threatening  sound  of  cradcs 
■8  heard  on  all  sides,  ana  those  who  still  remained  on 
B  bank  hesitated  to  trust  themselves  to  so  frail  a  sap- 
Hi.  Ney  ordered  them  to  pass  one  by  one.  Mudi 
«caation  was  necessary,  for  large  chasms  had  opened, 
Nibly  concealed  by  the  darkness  of  night,  and  oy  the 
mend  covering  of  water.  Men  hesitated,  but  they 
ere  driven  on  by  the  impatient  cries  of  those  who  re- 
nned  on  the  bank,  still  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  the 
HMge,  and  goaded  by  the  constant  fear  of  Sie  enemy's 
mroach. 

The  carriages  and  cannon  attendant  on  the  army  were 
aaoessitv  left  behind,  and  those  of  the  wounded  who 
»  unable  to  make  their  way  aicroa&.    Tbft  <dcM^^*(^ 
Mtal   department  tried  txie  ^^^TVTD«ii>L  ^^  «5t^^)fi% 
B  wflggon-Ioads  of  sick  and  \iro\iBA»\  tbssol  ^ct^«A  "^ 
A  0cream  oi'  agony  was  \ifiBS^  ^)d«gl  ^^  ^ 
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retched  the  middle  of  the  stream,  auooeeded  by  i  deep 
silence.  The  ice  had  given  waj,aiid  all  perished  excefft  oh 
offfioer,  severely  woonded,  who  supported  lumself  npoi 
a  sheet  of  ice,  and,  crawling  from  one  piece  to  anotkr,     r 
reached  the  bank. 

Ney  had  now  placed  the  river  between  himself  WA 
the  Kossian  army  by  a  stroke  of  promptitude  and  coiinp     i 
rarely  equalled.    But  his  situation  was  hr  from  envialMe. 
p  He  was  in  a  desert  of  forests,  without  ixNids  and  witina 
guides,  two  days'  march  from  Orcza,  where  he  expected 
to  meet  Napoleon.   As  the  troops  advanced,  the  foreiDQfi 
men  observed  a  beaten  way ;  but  there  was  littie  con- 
fort  to  be  derived  from  this,  for  they  distinguished  tbe   I 
marks  of  artillery  and  horses  proceeding  in  the  same  (t    '■ 
rection  as  tliemselves.  Ney  as  usual  took  the  licm's  com-    • 
sel,  and  followed*  those  menacing  tracks  to  a  vilhcCr 
which  he  surrounded  and  assaulted,  in  which  there  were    J 
100  Cossacks,  who  were  roused  from  their  sleep  oolj  to 
£nd  themselves  prisoners.    Here  the  French  found  con* 
forts  of  which  they  had  known  little  since  their  deparOLC 
from  Moscow;  food,  clothes,  comfortable  quarters,  lod 
rest.     What  a  blessed  relief  to  men  who  witliin  the  J«&t    ' 
twelve  hours  had  been  hopeless  of  escape  from  detiii  in 
battle,  and  then  exposed  to  scarce  less  imminent  diBgcr 
of  perishing  in  a  half-frozen  river  I 

From  hence  it  was  two  days'  march  to  Orcza,  vheif 
Ney  arrived  on  November  20,  his  followers  being  reduced 
to  1600  men.  He  had  baulked  the  Russian]  regultf 
troops ;  but  he  found  Platoif  and  his  cossacks  upon  the 
right  bank  of  the  Dnieper,  and  suffered  severely  fitn 
their  marauding  warfare.  Napoleon  had  given  bin  up 
for  lost ;  when  he  heard  that  ne  had  rejoined  the  army 
Le  leaped  for  joy,  as  he  exclaimed,  '*  Then  I  have  saved 
my  eagles!  I  have  200,000,000  in  the  Tuileries:  1 
would  have  given  them  all  rather  than  lose  such  a 
man!"* 

An  anecdote  o^  saik^  T%ftK^\i>QKscL«nd  readiness,  curious 
on  account  of  the  natoae  <il  i^^  ^Ka%«  \a\»  *n^^>iA.,ml 
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%gM  by  the  Florentine  historians  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
"tiny.  At  that  time  Italian  warfare  was  chiefly  carried  on 
laj  hired  soldiers,  men  usually  of  profligate  lives  and 
Imiken  fortunes,  unfitted  by  the  licence  of  a  camp  for 
peaceful  industry,  or  driven  to  forsake  it  by  the  insecurity 
of  property  in  those  calamitous  times,  when  he  who 
sowed  the  seed  had  no  assurance  that  he  should  reap  the 
harvest.  The  long  wars  between  France  and  England 
under  Edward  III.  swelled  the  numbers  of  these  men  to  ^ 
a  fearful  extent ;  and  the  reader  who  will  consult  Frois- 
•art  concerning  the  state  of  France  at  this  period,  will 
there  find  a  fearful  picture  of  the  misrule  and  misery  pro* 
dnced  by  men  of  this  description,  who,  when  there  was 
no  regular  war  to  occupy  their  swords,  formed  themselves 
hito  troops,  took  possession  by  force  or  fraud  of  some 
castle  or  stronghold,  and  lived  by  levying  contributions 
on  the  peasantry,  and  plundering  all  persons  who  came 
in  their  way.  Such  spirits  readily  nocked  round  the 
banner  of  any  soldier  of  repute  who  offered  a  price  for 
their  services ;  nor  were  men  of  birth  and  reputation 
wanting  to  lead  them  into  the  foreign  market,  who  readily 
overlooked  the  character  of  their  followers  in  considera- 
tion of  the  wealth  and  consequence  to  be  derived  from 
their  support.  Among  the  most  distinguished,  and  also 
the  most  honourable  of  this  class,  was  an  Englishman, 
named  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  long  practised  in  the  Italian 
wars,  and  at  the  time  we  speak  of,  in  the  service  of  Flo- 
rence. In  the  year  1391,  that  city  being  at  war  with 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  planned  a  double  invasion  of  his  do* 
minions.  The  Count  d'Armagnac,  a  French  nobleman 
of  high  military  renown,  was  hired  to  invade  Milan 
from  the  west,  while  on  the  east  Hawkwood  advanced 
from  Yicenza,  through  Verona  and  Brescia.  The  two 
armies  were  intended  to  unite  and  lay  siege  to  Milan ; 
but  the  scheme  was  deranged  by  the  defeat  and  total  de- 
struction of  the  Count  d'Armagnac,  and  Hawkwood, 
who,  before  he  heard  that  news,  had  advanoed  vtUhvok 
Bfteea  miles  of  the  city,  on  a  suddeti  W\A  Vwmw^X.  >kl 
imminent  Hanger, 
On  looking  at  a  map,  the  rcadex  yi\\\  o\>^wN<i  •^^^.  ^ 
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tiie  country  between  the  Alps  and  Po  is  interaectod  bf 
numerous  rivers  ;  which,  like  those  of  Holland,  fiv  the 
most  part  flow  at  a  higher  level  than  the  neighhing 
phdnS)  and  are  kept  within  their  course  by  lofty  te. 
Hawkwood  had  crossed  the  Adige,  Mincio,  and  Q^; 
and  consequently  when  Jacopo  del  Verme,  the  W^ 
nese  general,  marched  against  him  at  the  head  of  a  supe- 
rior force  elated  with  victoxy,  his  situation  became  very 
>  uncomfortable.     To  give  battle  was  hazardoos,  ibra 
defeat  with  three  large  rivers  in  his  rear  would  hire 
been  utter  destruction ;  and  it  was  scarcely  less  dangernv 
to  attempt  to  cross  them,  without  havmg  first  gnaed 
some  advantages,  and  struck  terror  into  the  enemy.    In 
this  dilemma  ne  remained  quiet  for  a  time,  retaiDed  Im 
soldiers  strictly  within  the  camp,  without  resaiding  the 
insults  and  provocations  of  the  enemy,  until  this  amreat 
timidity  led  them  into  an  imprudent  bravado,  whicngave 
him  an  opportunity  of  attackmg  to  advanl&ge  and  rooting 
them  witn  considerable  slaughter. 

He  judged  rightly  that  this  blow  would  keep  his  d- 
versary  quiet  for  a  little  while,  and  immediately  broke 
up  his  camp  and  crossed  the  Oglio  without  hindnoce; 
the  enemy  following,  but  being  too  late,  or  too  moch 
cowed  to  molest  him.  He  passed  the  Mindo  also,  uA 
was  then  in  a  plain,  enclosed  by  the  dikes  of  the  Ft), 
Mincio,  and  Adige,  and  lying  below  the  level  of  tKoff 
rivers.  The  last  was  still  to  be  crossed  ;  and  it  presented 
greater  difficulties  than  the  Oglio  and  Mincio,  botb  oo 
account  of  the  greater  volume  and  velocity  of  its  stretm, 
and  because  the  enemy  had  pre-occupied  and  fortified  ttt 
dikes.  Hawkwood  was  encamped  on  a  small  emiaeoce 
in  the  plain, — we  may  suppose  rather  at  a  loss  how  to 

Srosecute  his  retreat, — when  suddenly  the  whole  of  the 
>w  countrv  was  flooded.  They  had  cut  the  dikes  of  the 
Adige,  in  hope  of  drowning  or  starving  the  invader  into 
submission.  The  inundation  sained  ground  every  hour, 
and  threatened  the  camp  itself  As  w  as  the  eye  could 
reach  all  was  wateT.  Fro^lsions  began  to  fidl ;  and  W 
Verme,  who  wixiv  \tts  \x«i\&  ^>a^.  >ii:^  '^  ^rSc^  road  t» 
escape,  sent  HawV^^A  ifiDft  ws^gHsatosA^^jwn^^^  %Va. 
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in  a  cage.  The  Englishman  received  the  gift,  and  re- 
quested the  messenger  to  carry  back  word  that  the  fox 
Beemed  nothing  dismayed,  and  probably  knew  very  well 
by  what  door  he  should  get  out  of  his  cage. 

**  It  is  generally  confessed,"  says  Poggio,  **  that  no 
other  captain,  except  Hawk  wood,  whose  sayings  and 
doings  deserve  to  be  commemorated  among  the  subtleties 
of  ancient  generals  and  orators,  could  have  overcome  the   , 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  which  the  Florentine  army 
-was  now  involved."    It  is  not  every  one  assuredly  that 
would  have  nerve  to  adopt  the  measure  which  he  adopted. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night  he  abandoned  his  camp,  trust- 
ing himself  and  his  army  boldly  to  the  inundated  plain, 
and  shaped  his  course  parallel  to  the  dikes  of  the  Adige. 
He  advanced  all  the  next  day,  and  part  of  the  succeeding 
night,  trough  water  up  to  the  horses'  bellies ;  his  pro- 
gress delayed  by  the  deep  mud,  and  by  numerous  trenches 
which  intersected  the  nelds;  and  which,  beneath  the 
nniveraal  covering  of  water,  could  no  longer  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  solid  ground.     In  this  manner  he 
traversed  all  the  valley  of  Verona ;  at  length,  opposite 
to  Castel  Baldo,  he  crossed  the  dry  bed  of  the  Adige, 
there  exhausted  of  its  waters,  and  ibund  repose  and  re-> 
fxeshment  for  his  exhausted  army  within  the  Paduan 
fiontier.     The  weaker  horses,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
infantry,  perished  in  this  march  by  suffocation,  fatigue, 
■nd  cold;   some  saved  themselves  by  clinging  to  the 
horses'  tails.     But  the  bulk  of  the  army  was  saved,  and 
Jacopo  del  Verme  took  care  not  to  tempt  the  waters  by 
engag^g  in  so  hazardous  a  pursuit.* 

*  Sismondi,  Hist.  Rep.  Ital.  Poggio  Bracclolini,  Hist.  Florent. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 


Fh>w  of  an  ancient  vessel  found  at  Genoa. 

Sketch  of  the  interyal  wMch  elapsed  between  the  defeii 
m  ^dly  and  the  battle  of  Arginusse — Battle  of  Axgi- 
nnsse— ProBecation  and  death  of  the  Athenian  geMnb 
•^Massacre  of  the  De  Witts— End  of  the  Pelc^pomeaiB 


The  catastrophe  of  the  Sicilian  army  was  heird  •! 
Athens  with  consternation.  In  that  army,  besides  Bgbt- 
armed  troops  and  slares,  10,000  citiasens  w«re  lest,  the 
flower  of  the  republic  and  its  allied,  or  rather  dependent, 
states ;  and  the  private  sorrow  from  which  few  houses 
were  exempt,  was  increased  by  the  alarming  perplexity 
how  such  another  force  could  be  raised  from  the  ex- 
hausted population,  or  such  a  fleet  rebuilt  from  tiw 
exhausted  treasury  of  the  state.  It  was  generally  be- 
Ueved  through  Greecft  \5aal  the  war  would  soon  come  to 
an  end  j  and  if  Spartai  \i^"^  \i^«vi  ^^^a^  \a  follow  up 
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^ith  energy  the  blow  struck  in  Sicily,  Athens  probably 
^ould  have  fallen*  But  though  the  project  of  wresting 
the  dominion  of  the  sea  from  her  seemed  no  longer 
Tisionary,  as  it  had  seemed  earlier  in  the  war,  in  which 
case,  deprived  both  of  her  territories  at  home  and  of  her 
commerce  and  allies  abroad,  she  must  have  yielded,  the 
LacedaBmonians  at  this  critical  juncture  possessed  no 
fleet,  and  the  autumn  and  winter,  which  they  spent  in 
collecting  one,  were  diligently  employed  by  the  Athe- 
nians in  measures  suited  to  the  present  emergency. 
Thus  at  the  close  of  the  nineteentn  year  of  the  war, 
each  party,  says  Thucydides,  seemed  as  it  were  pre- 
paring for  the  beg^ning  of  a  war.  But  at  this  time  a 
third  party  a^^peared  in  the  contest  The  King  of  Per- 
sia had  cUscovered  that  to  supply  the  Greeks  with  the 
meana  of  mutual  destruction  was  much  better  policy  than 
uniting  them  against  himself  by  measures  of  open  hosti- 
lity ;  and  Athens,  from  its  resUess  spirit,  as  well  as  from 
the  recollection  of  former  injuries,  was  the  object  of 
especial  dislike  and  fear  to  that  monarchy.  From  hence- 
forward the  want  of  a  public  revenue,  which  had  more 
than  anything  cramped  the  exertions  of  Sparta,  was  ob- 
viated hrom  the  inexhaustible  riches  of  Persia. 

The  seven  years  which  elapsed  between  the  defeat  in 
Sicily  and  the  battie  of  Arginusae,  are  perhaps  the  busiest 
and  most  curious  portion  of  the  war.  Scarce  two  years 
paased  before  the  hope  of  supplanting  the  Lacedsemo* 
nians  in  the  &vour  of  Tissaphemes,  satrap  of  Lydia,  and 
diverting  to  themselves  the  wealth  which  was  animating 
their  enemies,  induced  the  once  proud  people  of  Athens 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  sovereignty  and  establish  an 
oligarchical  government.  After  a  short  existence  of 
four  months  this  government  was  overthrown  and  a  new 
(»e  esteblished,  in  which  the  supreme  power  was  vested 
in  an  assembly  of  5000  citizens,  of  which  all  persons  en*- 
titied  to  serve  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry  were  consti- 
tuted members.  ^<  And  now  for  the  first  time  in  my 
remembrance/'  says  Thucydides,  **  the  Athenians  appear 
to  have  possessed  a  government  of  unusual  excellence ; 
for  there  was  a  moderate  intermixture  oC  XVi^  ic^  wi^"^"" 
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many.  And  this,  after  so  many  misfortunes  past,  first 
made  the  city  again  to  raise  its  head."*  Aicibiades, 
Mrho  had  been  a  main  promoter  of  this  counter-reToh- 
tion,  was  now  recalled,  and  under  his  able  guidtnee  a 
series  of  victories  ensued  which  bade  fair  to  raise  tke 
commonwealth  to  its  former  splendour.  In  die  tweatf- 
fourth  year  of  the  war,  and  tne  sixth  from  his  buiisli- 
ment,  he  led  home  his  victorious  troops,  and  ww 
received  with  extraordinary  favour,  being  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  with  greater  powers  than  had  ever 
been  intrusted  to  such  an  officer.  But  the  Athenians 
had  not  yet  learnt  steadiness.  Within  less  than  i  yeir 
he  was  dismissed,  in  consequence  of  an  unimportant  de- 
feat sustained  by  one  of  his  subordinates,  who,  daring 
his  absence  from  the  fleet,  against  express  orders,  had 
ventured  a  battle ;  and  command  was  given  to  a  board  of 
ten  generals,  with  Conon  at  their  head. 

In  the  twenty-flfth  year  of  the  war,  as  Conon  wis 
passing  Lesbos  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  triremes,  the 
Spartan  ppeneral,  Callicratidas,  obtained  an  opportonity 
of  attacking  him  with  far  superior  forces,  compelled  him 
to  run  for  the  harbour  of  Mi^lene,  took  thirty  of  his 
ships,  and  formed  the  siege  of  that  town  by  land  and 
sea.  When  this  unpleasant  news  reached  Athens,  every 
nerve  was  strained  to  effect  their  general's  delivennce. 
In  thirty  days,  110  triremes  were  equipped  and  manned, 
though  20,000  men  are  calculated  to  nave  been  requred 
for  the  purpose.  All  persons  of  military  age,  both 
slaves  and  freemen,  were  pressed  into  the  tervioe; 
many  knights  even,  who  were  legally  exempted  from 
this  service,  went  on  board.  The  fleet  was  incraased  by 
forty  ships  or  more  from  different  allies,  and  then  niled 
for  Mitytene  to  deliver  Conon. 

1^  When  Callicratidas  heard  that  the  Athenian  fleet  was 
at  Samoa,  he  left  fifty  ships,  commanded  by  Eteonicns, 
to  maintain  the  siege,  and  put  to  sea  himself  with  120. 
The  Athenians  spent  that  night  at  Arginuse,  a  duster 
of  islands  betweeu  lVv«  wmthem  promontory  of  Lesbos 
and  the  mam  \and.    \Tvit!kv«  xGi^xni\si^\si()ABL^^M^  pot  to 
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ight  of  the   ten  Athenian  generals 


on  board  the  fleet.  ,     "^X      \    \ 

lophon  tells  us  that  the  superiority  i;  \       \   1 
ling,  or  rather   rowing,  which   had  ?  l\|    ^  j 

Ri 


d  the  Athenians  at  the  commence 
>f  the  war  to  gain  such  distinguished 
ses  under  the  command  of  Phormion  t^ 
thers,  was  now  reversed :  and  that  g- 
the  greater  swiftness  of  their  ships,  S: 
acedaemonians  were  more  likely  to  • 
by  the  rapid  evolutions,  in  which  the 
science  of  that  time  was  shown ; 
ally  that  called  the  diecplus,  which 
to  have  consisted  in  dashing  through 
icmy's  line,  avoiding  the  direct  shock 
beak,  but  sweeping  away  his  oars  if 
le  by  an  oblique  attack.  To  guard 
t  this  danger  the  Athenians  adopted 
llowing  disposition  of  their  fleet :  in 
wing  were  four  squadrons,  each  of 
ships,  and  each  commanded  by  one 
generals,  eight  of  whom  were  on 
the  fleet,  drawn  up  in  a  double  line, 
eft  of  the  centre  was  held  by  ten 
1  ships ;  then  came  ten  Athenian 
each  contuning  a  military  officer  of 
called  taxiarch,  which  seems  to  corre- 
in  grade  most  closely  to  the  rank  of 
1 ;  next  to  them,  each  in  his  own  ship, 
navarchs  or  admirals,  two  of  whom, 
^bulus  and  Theramenes,  are  names 
nown  in  the  history  of  the  time,  and 
V  allied  ships,  which  were  not  else-  tr* 
stationed.  All  these  were  in  single^. 
We  have  here  a  good  illustration  of  • 
ose  connection  between  the  military 
val  service,  and  may  infer  that  officers 
notion  in  the  one  were  not  expected  > , 
e  in  inferior  situations  in  the  other.  I' 
istribution  of  the  fleet  will  be  moT^T 
understood  from  the  annexed  diagniiii.  ^ 


\ 


if 
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The  Lacedeemonian  fleet  was  formed  in  a  singWIiie. 

Hermon  of  Megara,  the  pilot,  or  master  ntbirtf 
Callicratida8*s  ship,  observed  that  the  AthemaBS  lere 
much  the  most  numerous,  and  said  that  it  woold  bemfl 
to  retreat.     Calhcrattdas  answered,  that  Sparta  inidd 
not  be  worse  inhabited  if  he  were  dead,  but  it  is 
shameful  to  run  away.      The  battle  lasted  long;  H 
when  Callicratidas,  who  led  the  Spartan  right  wng,  w 
-dirown  overboard  by  the  shock   of  his   own:  tnnm 
against  another,  and  the  Athenian  right  wing  giiaed 
the  advantage  over  their  opponents,  uie  Spartan  fleet 
betook  itself  to  flight,  with  the  loss  of  serentf  diipsor 
upwards.      The  victors  returned    to  their  station  it 
Arginusse,  their  number  diminished  only  hy  twenty-fife 
ships,  but  nearly  all  the  crews  of  these  had  peririied. 

A  double  duty  now  claimed  their  attention :  the  one 
to  save  those  of  their  countrymen  who  still  clmng  to  life 
upon  the  floating  wredc,  the  otiier  to  relieve  Cmum  and 
complete  the  destruction  of  the  Peloponneaian  fleet  lif 
surprising  the  squadron  left  to  maintain  the  siege  « 
Mitylene.  We  can  detect  no  error  in  the  ooarae  adc^ited, 
which  was  to  leave  fortv-six  ships  to  collect  the  wnA, 
and  sail  direct  for  Mitylene  with  the  others.  For  lOBie 
unexplained  reason,  however,  none  of  the  eight  genenb 
remained  to  superintend  the  former  service,  which  wu 
intrusted  to  Theramcnes  and  Thrasybulus.  Bat  a  vio- 
lent storm  came  on,  and  confined  both  divisions  d  the 
fleet  at  ArginussB ;  while  Eteonicus,  to  whom  a  ligbt 
vessel  had  conveyed  the  news  of  his  commander^s  denit, 
seized  the  interval  for  escape  thus  ffranted  to  him  with 
much  readiness.  Fearful  of  attack  fhmi  Canon,  now 
nearly  equal  to  him  in  naval  force,  if  he  manifested  the 
necessity  of  retreat,  he  bade  the  vessel  which  conveyed 
the  news  put  back  to  sea  without  commnnicatinff  it  to 
any  but  himself,  and  then  return  crowned  anddecked 
with  the  symbols  of  victoiy,  and  shooting  that  Callien- 
tidas  had  gotten  the  victory  of  the  Athenians.  He  then 
offered  the  usoai  thseaVMsffering  for  good  news,  and  thit 
yery  night  broke  n^p  i3tift  ««iBei  «a^  ^Rm^xd.  The 
Athenians  seem  to  Yibn^  Vkwki  ^a^Rasax  W  v*«ft:^>^ 
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Bnt  information  of  this  was  derived  from  the  arriyal 
non  at  Arginuss,  as  they  were  preparing  to  leare 
They  then  sailed  to  Chios,  whither  the  Pelopon- 
18  had  repaired ;  and  haying  done  nothing,  returned 
ir  usual  station  at  Samos. 

w  it  happened  that  so  powerful  a  fleet,  under  able 
landers,  not  only  did,  but  apparently  attempted 
ig,  in  prosecution  of  so  signal  a  success,  is  left 
ly  unexplained ;  and  we  might  almost  suspect  from 
leagre  statement  of  facts,  without  explanation  or 
lent,  that  Xenophon  knew  more  of  the  matter  than 
me  reason  or  other  he  chose  to  tell.  The  Athe- 
,  he  continues,  displaced  their  ten  generals,  ex- 
ig  Conon :  but  the  cause  of  their  dissatisfaction  is 
ated.  Six  of  the  eight  who  had  been  in  the  battle 
led  home  at  once.  On  their  return,  Erasinides 
immediately  accused  by  Archidemus,  who  was  at 
ime  the  popular  leader,  of  embezzlinff  public  pro- 
and  of  mi8C(mduct  in  his  command.  He  was 
litted  to  prison.  Subsequently  the  other  five  were 
iommitted  to  answer  to  the  people  for  their  conduct ; 
tt  the  first  assembly  several  persons,  with  ThentF- 
B  at  their  head,  came  forward  to  assert  that  the 
*als  ought  to  be  brought  to  trial  for  not  saving  their 
wrecked  countrymen.  The  accused  made  a  short 
er  (for  they  were  not  allowed  to  speak  at  length, 
ey  had  a  right  to  do),  stating  a}l  that  had  passed ; 
mey  had  resolved  tiiemselves  to  follow  up  their 
itage,  leaving  Theramenes  and  Thrasybulus,  men 
ilitary  rank  and  confeflnsed  ability,  to  perform  the 
•  service.  "  These,  if  any,"  tiiey  said,  "fre  the 
«8  to  blame ;  yet  though  they  accuse  us,  we  will 
bring  a  false  diarge  agunst  them,^  of  neglecting 
tiie  violence  of  the  storm  rendered  it  impossible  to 
^  And  these  statements  they  brought  forward  wit- 
« to  prove. 

lis  short  defence  made  a  considerable  impression, 

many  persons  offered  to  become  sureties  for  the 

ted.    ]But  the  evening  had  now  closed  in,  and  it  was 

*  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  U\>.  \.  t*  1  % ,  m 
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said  to  be  too  daric  to  distinguish  the  show  of  hands. 
The  matter  was  therefore  acyoumed  to  the  next  asBemUr, 
and  it  was  voted  that  in  the  mean  time  the  councal  should 
determine  in  what  manner  the  generals  should  be  tmd, 
— a  precaution  which  shows  that  they  were  not  meut 
to  have  fair  play,  since  the  form  of  trial  was  as  distinctly 
settled  in  Athens  as  in  England ;  but  it  gave  the  ac- 
cused full  opportunity  for  making  his  defence,  and  there- 
fore did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  prosecutors.    In  the 
mean  time  came  on  the  festival  called  Apaturia,  at  which 
members  of  the  same  family  and  the  same  tnbe  met  in 
social  intercourse ;  and  Theramenes  took  advantage  of 
the  kindly  feelings  excited  upon  the  occasion  to  raise  a 
prejudice  against  his  intended  victims,  by  sending  about 
the  city  men  dressed  in  black  with  their  heads  sbaven, 
in  the  character  of  relations  of  those  who  had  been  lost 
at  Arginusse. 

At  the  next  general  assembly  Callixenus  explained 
the  scheme  of  trial  recommended  by  the  council.  "  The 
people,"  he  said,  "  had  already  heard  the  charge  and 
the  answer  to  it  (an  answer,  be  it  remembered,  which 
.had  been  limited  to  a  few  words),  and  might  therefore 
proceed  at  once  to  vote.  Two  vases  therefore  would  be 
set  apart  to  each  tribe,  and  those  who  diought  the 
generals  culpable  for  not  saving  the  wrecked  crews, 
would  cast  their  ball  into  the  one,  those  who  did  not 
think  them  culpable  into  the  other.  If  the  nuuonty 
were  of  the  former  opinion,  the  punishment  would  he 
death  and  confiscation  of  property."  At  this  peiiod  a 
man  came  forward  with  a  story  that  he  had  saved  his 
own  life  on  a  flour-barrel,  and  that  his  dying  comrades 
charged  him,  if  he  himself  escaped,  to  tell  the  Athezuans 
that  the  generals  had  abandoned  those  citizens  who  bad 
80  well  served  their  country.  Euryptolemus,  a  name 
which  occurs  in  history  only  on  this  occasion,  made  t 
stand  in  favour  of  the  accused,  and  threatened  to  prose- 
cute Callixenus  for  submitting  an  illegal  pro])Osition  to 
the  a^embl^,  and  a  part  concurred  with  him ;  but  the 
Oiajority  cried,  that  \t  n««a  ^  ^^  ^Tx%Vt  anyone  should 
say  that  the  people  m\%\it  itfA.  ^^wi\\.\iwA\  «A\.v 
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IS  proposed,  that  all  who  interfered  with  the  pro- 
.ings  of  the  assembly  should  be  included  in  the  same 
^ith  the  generals.  Euryptolemus  therefore  was 
pelled  to  let  things  take  their  course.  Still  the 
Sdents  of  the  assembly  refused  to  propose  an  illegal 
ition  ;  but  they  were  frightened  and  overborne  by 
dOur,  except  the  celebrated  Socrates,  who  steadily 
sed  to  act  contrary  to  law.  Euryptolemus  -  made 
ther  attempt  to  procure  the  generals  leave  to  plead 
T  own  cause,  by  moving  an  amendment  to  the  propo- 
>n  of  Callixenus :  but  he  failed ;  the  scheme  of  ihe 
ncil  was  agreed  to,  and  by  a  majority  of  votes  sen- 
se of  death  was  passed  upon  the  eight  generals  present 
t^rginusse.  Those  six  who  had  been  unlucky  enough 
•etum  to  Athens  were  forthwith  executed, 
•^ot  long  after,  Xenophon  adds,  tiie  Athenians  re- 
tted of  what  they  had  done,  and  voted  that  those  who 
L  deceived  the  people  should  be  prosecuted,  and  find 
eties  for  their  appearance.  Other  civil  contests  arose, 
ich  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  escape.  Callixenus, 
%  later  period,  returned  to  Athens ;  lived  for  a  time 
i  object  of  hate  to  all,  and  died  of  hunger  in  a  time  of 
line.* 

The  Germans,  by  the  report  of  Tacitus,  held  solemn 
J  deep  drinking-bouts  for  the  consideration  of  all  im- 
rtant  business,  upon  the  old  maxim  that  in  wine  there 
no  deceit;  but  they  took  care  to  reconsider  their 
cision  the  next  mommg.  Some  court  of  temperate 
new  would  have  preserved  the  Athenians  from  many 
linous  crimes,  into  which  they  were  led  b^  a  temper 
lusually  excitable,  and  when  ruled  by  prejudice  and 
Mion,  less  fitted  to  judge  wisely  and  equitably  than 
e  phlegmatic  temper  of  the  Germans,  even  under  the 
fluence  of  strong  drink.  With  Theramenes  and  the 
icnsers  this  was  plainly  a  party  measure,  undertaken  in 
tal  recklessness  of  right  or  wrong.  In  these  corrupt 
otives  the  people  could  have  no  share ;  on  the  contrary, 
ley  seem  to  have  been  acted  on  at  first  by  a  right 
eling  of  indignation  at  the  alleged  abandonment  of 
♦  Xenoph.  Hellen.,  lib.,i.  cap,  6, 7. 
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meritorious  citizens.    Their  fiiolt  laj  in  the  leidiaeB 
with  whidk  they  discarded  gratitude  to  entertui  sii> 
pcion ;    in  the  blind  fury  with  whidi,  0¥arletpis§  aB 
bw  in  jealously  asserting  the  people's  omnipotence,  ikj  . 
followed  a  mere  impulse,  a  delusion^  which  tiie  m 
exercise  of  judicial  oJmness  would  have  dispdled.  h 
is  true  that,  when  the  reign  of  passion  was  oyer,  wk 
they  returned  to  their  senses,  they  rendered  su<^  ansMli 
for  their  predpitance  as  were  then  in  their  power.    Bit 
such  tardy  repentance  could  neither  repair  nor  expiiftB 
the  wrong  committed ;  and  Athenian  repentance  gcse- 
rally  came  too  late.     Prompt   in  action,    both  bom 
temper  and  from  the  forms  of  the  state,  whidi  nxfond 
no  revision  of  a  decree  of  the  people,  no  assent  from  my 
concurring  authority,  performance  foliowed  dose  apaa 
resolve.     Of  the  many  cmd  edicts,  repented  or  uare- 
pented,  uttered  by  the  Athenian  people,  the  revootioB 
of  the  decree  against  the  Mitylenseana,  by  whkh  all 
male  dtizens  were  condemned  to  death,  is  the  onlv  oae 
where  repentance  came  in  time.     It  seems  a  nttiBg 
judgment  that  the  signal  victory  of  Arginus»  wai  the 
last  gained  during  the  war ;  and  that  in  the  neityesr H 
was  followed  b^  the  still  more  signal  defeat  at  iEgonpo- 
tami,  which  laid  Athens  prostrate  at  the  feet  d  her 
haughty  rival. 

Not  strictiy  analogous  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
generals,  but  a  still  more  memorable  example  of  the 
cruelty  and  ingratitude  to  which  party  spirit  can  mm 
even  a  phlegmatic  people  like  the  Ihitc^,  the  veiy  ta- 
tipodes  of  the  Athenians  in  temper,  is  the  murder  « the 
brothers  De  Witt.  Both  illustrious,  though  not  eqnslly 
so,  to  the  elder  Holland  owes  deeper  obli^uions  thia  to 
any  other  of  her  dtizens,  except  those  great  captsa* 
who  burst  the  Spanish  yoke.  These  ouigatiom,  nd 
De  Witt's  high  qualities,  are  best  described  by  a  writer 
qualified  to  do  justice  to  the  subject  by  the  afiection  of  a 
(Hend,  as  well  as  the  penetration  oi  a  statesman— Sir 
William  Temple. 

''  The  chiei  dvrac^^svn  ^  ^!b^«£Gun  of  Holland  bad, 
for  eighteen  yeara,\)een  CAx^Vsaciiii^  \ik^dud\an!^^t  their 
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-  Fensionaiy  De  Witt,  a  minister  of  the  greatest  authority 

—  and  snfficiency,  the  greatest  application  and  industry, 
^  «ver  known  in  th^r  state.  In  the  course  of  his  ministry, 
^  be  nd  his  party  had  reduced  not  only  all  the  civil 
■=  Aaargm  of  the  government  in  this  province,  but  in  a 
^  liimer  aU  the  militanr  commands  of  the  army,  out  c^ 
•  die  hands  of  persons  affectionate  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
^  JBto  tbooe  esteemed  more  sure  and  fast  to  the  interests  of 
"V    their  more  popular  state.     And  all  this  had  been  at- 

■  tended  fw  so  long  a  course  of  years  with  the  perpetual 
>  anceew  of  their  aflhirs,  by  the  growth  of  their  trade, 
power,  and  riches  at  home,  and  the  consideration  of 
:  their  n^i^boan  abroad ;  yet  the  general  humour  of 
kindness  m  the  people  to  their  own  form  of  government 
nnder  the  Princes  of  Orange,  grew  up  with  the  age  and 
-virtues  of  the  young  Prince,  so  as  to  raise  the  prospect 
of  some  unavoidable  revolutions  among  them,  for  several 
yean  before  it  arrived.  And  we  have  seen  it  grow  to 
that  height  in  this  present  year,  upon  the  Prince's 
coming  to  the  two-and-twentieth  year  of  his  age  (the 
time  assigned  him  l^  their  constitution  for  entering  upon 
the  public  charges  of  their  milice),  that  though  it  nad 
fouiKi  them  in  peace,  it  must  have  occasioned  some 
-violent  sedition  in  their  state;  but  meeting  with  the 
coojunctore  of  a  foreign  invasion,  it  hrcke  out  into  so 
furious  a  rage  of  the  people,  and  such  general  tumults 
through  the  whole  country,  as  ended  in  the  blood  of 
their  chief  ministers ;  in  the  displadng  all  that  were 
suspected  to  be  of  their  part^  throughout  the  govern* 
ment ;  in  tiie  iiill  restitution  oi  the  Prince's  authority  to 
the  hij^hest  point  any  of  his  ancestors  had  ever  enjoyed ; 
but  withal  m  such  a  distraction  of  their  councils  and 
their  actions,  as  made  way  for  the  easy  successes  of  the 
Frendi  invasion ;  for  the  loss  of  almost  five  of  their 
provinces  in  two  months'  time,  and  for  the  general  pre- 
ssges  o£  utter  ruin  to  their  state."* 

♦  Temple,7  Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Nature  of  Govern- 
ment.' 
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At  the  early  age  of  twenty-eight,  the  firmneasflMl 
talents  displayed  by  John  de  Witt  in   public  life  lad 
raised  him  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  United  ho- 
vinces,  at  a  difficult  period ,  when  they  were  engaged  ia 
war  with  England,  tnen  under  the  vigorous  directioa  d 
Cromwell.     That  honourable  station  De  Witt  held  for 
twenty  years,   during  which  that  severe  war  between 
England  and  Holland  broke  out,  which  was  terminated, 
much  to  the  glonr  of  the  latter  country,  by  the  expejfi- 
tion  up  the  Medway,  and  the  burning  of  the  English 
fleet  at  Sheemess.     Of  this  bold  attempt  he  was  himself 
the  adviser.     Republican  by  birth  (for  his  father  bad 
been  imprisoned  in  consequence  of  his  steady  oppositkm 
to  the  house  of  Orange),  the  whole  bent  of  his  policy 
was  to  frustrate  the  attempts  of  the  Orange  party,  who 
wished  to  reinstate  the  young  Prince,  aftemrards  Wil- 
liam III.  of  England,  in  the  power  and  dignities  pos- 
sessed of  old  times  by  his  family ;  and  as  the  interests  of 
William  were  espoused  by  Charles  II.  of  England,  De 
Witt  was  induced  to  seek  a  counterpoise  by  oiltivating 
the  friendship  of  France.     In  consequence  of  this  pre- 
dilection the  war  of  1665  broke  out,  which,  after  a  series 
of  severely  contested  battles,  was  terminated  by  tbe  ex- 
pedition above  mentioned. 

De  Witt's  steady  resistance  to  the''eIevation  of  the 
house  of  Orange  of  course  procured  for  him  the  sincere 
hatred  of  the  Orange  party,  who  were  powerful  enough, 
at  different  periods,  to  embarrass  his  government ;  ^ 
for  fifteen  years  he  held  his  high  office  of  Grand  Pen- 
sionary of  Holland,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  was  re- 
elected for  a  further  term  of  ^ve  years.  But  in  the  last 
year,  in  1672,  ^e  French  and  English  united  to  declare 
war  against  Holland;  a  powerml  army  inyaded  tbe 
United  Provinces,  and  William,  upon  whom  the  chief 
military  command  was  conferred,  was  utteiiy  nibble  to 
make  head  against  them.  A  loud  outcry  was  now  raised 
against  all  who  had  ever  shown  any  disposition  to  sup* 
port  French  politica,  and  De  Witt,  above  all  others,  be- 
came the  object  oi  yx^xiSsa  \aXx^.    C^\>!&T£L<s^^t  he  was 
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attacked  and  severely  wounded  by  a  party  of  assassins,  a 
danger  to  which  the  simplicity  of  his  habits,  well  befit- 
ting thejchief  magistrate  of  a  republic,  gave  free  access. 
For  "  his  habit  was  grave,  plain,  and  popular;  his  table 
what  only  served  turn  for  his  family,  or  'a  friend ;  his 
train  was  only  one  man,  who  performed  all  the  menial 
ser^oe  of  his  house  at  home,  and  upon  his  visits  of  cere- 
mony, putting  on  a  plain  livery  cloak,  attended  his  coach 
abroad ;  for  upon  other  occasions  he  was  seen  usually  in 
the  streets  on  foot  and  alone,  like  the  commonest  burgher 
of  the  town.  Nor  was  this  manner  of  life  affected,  but 
-was  the  general  fashion  and  mode  among  all  the  magis- 
trates of  the  state."* 

While  De  Witt  was  kept  at  home  by  his  wounds,  the 
people  of  Holland  demanded  universally  the  repeal  of 
theperpetual  edict,  as  it  was  called,  by  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  for  ever  excluded  from  the  stadtholdership 
of  that  province;  and  it  was  accordingly  repealed. 
Cornelius  De  Witt,  the  brother  of  John,  a  man  distin- 
guished both  in  the  naval  and  civil  service  of  his  country, 
was  with  difficulty  induced  to  sign  the  revocation  of  the 
edict.  When  told  that  an  arm^  crowd  surrounded  his 
house,  threatening  his  life,  if  he  did  not  consent  to  the 
repeal,  **  So  many  bullets,"  he  said,  **  passed  over  my 
hctful  in  the  late  engagement^  that  I  have  no  fear  left, 
luid  I  would  rather  wait  for  another  than  sign  this  paper." 
Shortly  after,  this  brave  and  manly  soldier  was  charged 
mih  hemg  concerned  in  a  plot  to  murder  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  informer  and  only  witness,  Tichelaer,  was 
a  person  of  infamous  character ;  yet  on  such  evidence  as 
this  Cornelius  De  Witt  was  thrown  into  prison  at  the 
Hague,  and  cruelly  tortured  to  extort  confession  of  a  plot, 
the  very  existence  of  which,  without  such  a  forced  con- 
fe8S]on,rcould  not  be  established.  He  bore  the  trial  with 
unshaken  constancy,  protesting  that  if  they  cut  him  to 
pieces,  they  should  not  make  him  confess  a  thing  which 
ne  had  never  even  thought  of.  It  is  said  that  under  the 
hands  of  the  executioner  he  repeated  the  celebrated  lines 
of  Horace — 

*  Temple,  'Olxservations  on  the  United 'PtoVm<2.^;  <3ft./vL, 
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Jnstoin  et  teDSoem  propofiiti  vinim 
Non  ciyinm  ardor  praya  jubenthim, 
Non  Tultiis  inslantis  lyraim], 
Mente  qnatit  mlida,  &c. 
Finding  it  imposaUe  to  extort  a  confession,  Ae  ovt 
before  which  he  was  tried  proceeded  to  pass  sentenp  t» 
the  following  effect :  <<  The  Court  of  Holland,  hrag 
examined  the  documents  presented  to  it  bjr  the  pobic 
prosecutor,  the  examinations  and  cros^-ezannnatioBB  of 
the  prisoner,  and  his  defence,  and  having  examiaed  •& 
that  can  tiirow  light  on  liiis  matter,  declares  the  prinoer 
stripped  of  all  his  offices  and  dignities,  banishes  him  fitRB 
the  provinces  of  Holland  and  West  Friedand,  withoit 
leave  ever  to  return  on  pain  of  a  severer  panishnwnt,  ud 
orders  him  to  pay  the  costs  of  Ihe  prosecotioD."* 

From  the  technical  form  in  which  tiiis  docnnent  is 
eiven  in  the  ori^nal,  and  the  signatures  appended  to  it, 
It  appears  to  l]«  a  literal  copy  of  the  sentence  ai  <fo- 
livcred  by  the  court.  We  may  observe,  therdfbre,  thit 
neith^  the  nature  of  the  charge  against  De  Witt,  aor 
the  extent  to  which  it  was  proved  against  him,  are  ^ 
cified.  This  is  strong  evidence  of  an  intmt  to  oppresB 
him  to  the  utmost.  Where  all  is  honest,  men  do  not 
seek  to  hide  the  grounds  of  their  decrees.  The  sentence 
is  every  way  unjustifiable :  if  De  Witt  was  g^ty,  he  de- 
served deam,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  could  a 
conviction  have  been  procured,  the  extreme  ponishment 
would  have  been  inflicted ;  if  not,  he  was  entitled  to  a 
free  acquittal.  To  inflict  inftmy  and  banishment  for  a 
suspected  crime,  even  granting  too  diaritaiUe  a  supposi- 
tion, that  susfncion  was  entertained,  was  to  gnh  the 
worst  prerogative  of  tjrmmyupon  republican  institu- 
tions. Tet  unjustifiable  as  tiie  sentence  was,  its  leniency 
gave  great  offence  to  the  people,  who  were  devoted  at 
this  period  to  the  housec^  Orange,  and  poaaessed  with  t 
full  belief  of  Cornelius  De  Witt's  guilt. 

John  De  Witt  meanwhile  had  recovered  from  his 
▼Dunds,  and  f^n^g  ^Sulm  thA  then  state  of  public  feel- 
*  *  Histoire  de  la  Wft  el  ^  ^a^  "^«c\.  ^s!&  ^kol  ^wtres 
JPr^res,  Comeille  ct  Jwn^Nil^^*    \iw*\u^\x. 
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ing,  his  continuance  at  the  head  of  affiurs  was  alike  un- 
d^irable  for  himself  and  unpleasing  to  the  country,  he 
resigned  his  office.  When  his  brother  was  sentenced  to 
exile,  he  went  himself  to  .receive  him  on  his  delivery 
from  prison,  and  {Nt>bably  to  do  him  more  honour  and 
tettify  his  own  sense  of  the  malice  of  the  charge,  and  the 
mworthineBS  of  the  treatment  which  he  had  received, 
IWMired  to  the  Hague  in  his  coach  and  four,  a  state 
wfiadi,  as  we  have  ssdd,  he  was  not  used  to  affect.  Thb 
farvwio,  though  natural,  was  against  the  advice  of  his 
fiieiuls,  and  not  consistent  with  the  usual  temper  of  the 
oun;  and  it  proved  even  more  unfortunate  than  ill 
judged.  The  people,  ccUected  by  the  unusual  spectacle, 
began  to  murmur  at  the  presumption  of  one  suspected 
tnutor  coming  in  state  to  insult  the  laws,  and  triumph  in 
the  escape  of  a  trsdtor  brother  from  a  deserved  death.  De 
Witt  w«it  to  the  prison  to  receive  his  brother,  and  convey 
him  to  his  own  house ;  but  C(»iielius,  with  his  customary 
hi§^  spirit,  replied,  that  having  suffered  so  much,  being 
innocent,  he* would  not  leave  the  prison  like  a  culprit, 
but  rather  remain  and  appeal  from  the  sentence.    John 


Obverse  of  medal  stzuck  to  commemorate  the  massacre  of  the  De  Wittt. 
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Do  Witt  endeavoured  to  shake  his  resolution,  but  with- 
out efiect. 

Meanwhile  Tichelaer  the  informer,  at  the  instigito^ 
as  we  are  led  to  helieve,  of  some  more  powerful  powa 
whose  names  are  studiously  concealed,  was  bosily  em- 
ployed in  stirring  up  the  populace  to  riot.  Apprehend- 
ing some  disturbance,  the  states  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland,  which  at  the  time  were  sitting  at  the  Hague, 
rcauested  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  repair  tibit^er  witk  i 
military  force.  Meanwhile  the  tumult  sfureeA  from  the 
lowest  people  to  the  burghers,  and  a  furious  mob  ool* 
lected  round  the  gates  of  the  prison  in  which  the  brotben 
"were  still  remuning.  The  military  force  which  had 
been  sent  for  did  not  arrive,  and  that  which  was  in  the 
city  was  drawn  off  by  the  orders  of  some  unnamed  pefBOiL 
Actuated  by  fear,  or  some  worse  motive,  the  gaoler 
opened  the  gates,  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  bunt  in,  the 
brothers  were  dragged  with  violence  from  their  chamber, 
and  brutally  massacred  as  soon  as  they  reached  the  street 
We  abstain  from  giving  the  details  of  the  murder,  itill 
more  from  relating  the  unequalled  atrocities  which  were 


KeveiM  of  iki«  woie  m«a»i.— 'B«»5«k  wl^Qba  «»A^ 
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arpetrated  upon  the  corpses.  But  they  were  dragged 
i  Uie  gibbet,  mutilated,  and  publicly  suspended  naked 
J  ti^e  feet  with  the  heads  downward ;  and  the  mangled 
inlMi  of  these  upright  and  patriotic  men  were  offered  for 
lle^  and  bought  at  prices  of  fifteen,  twenty,  and  thirty 

,  According  ia  one  story,  the  gaoler  induced  John  De 
fTftt  to  visit  his  brother  by  a  false  message,  and  being 
i.  the  prison  he  was  not  allowed  to  quit  it.  A  similar 
loniinjrr  mras  sent  to  their  father,  but  being  absent  from 
ome  lie  escaped  the  snare.  The  gaoler,  it  is  said,  acted 
nder  the  orders  of  a  ^<  person  of  such  quality,  that  he 
IMI  obliged  to  obey."  In  this  account,  as  well  as  in  that 
rhlch  we  have  above  followed,  there  is  an  evident  wish 
[>  throw  the  blame  of  the  murder  on  the  Prince  of 
)graiige,  or  at  least  on  the  leaders  of  his  party.  It  is 
■iierted,  however,  that  he  never  spoke  of  it  without  the 
rreatest  horror.  Charges  of  such  magnitude  should  not 
le  ligbtly  made ;  nor  is  there  any  evidence  to  fix  guilt 
ipon  that  distinguished  monarch.  But  that  there  was 
■ulpable  neglect,  if  not  wilful  connivance,  seems  certain  ; 
md  the  proceedings  of  the  court  which  sentenced  Cor- 
lelias,  show  that  the  agents  of  government  were  nowise 
iqueamish,  whatever  was  the  conduct  of  their  chief. 
^or  did  William's  subsequent  conduct  betray  much  con- 
Sfsm  either  for  the  interests  of  justice  or  of  his  own  reputa- 
non  ;  for  though  the  states  of  Holland  voted  the  murder 
'«  detestable  in  their  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  all  the  world," 
ind  requested  the  stadtholder  to  take  proper  measures  to 
Bivenge  it,  none  of  the  murderers  were  ever  brought  to 
justice.  The  flimsy  pretext  for  this  neglect  was,  that  it 
vrould  be  dangerous  to  inquire  into  a  deed  in  which  the 
principal  burghers  of  the  Hague  were  concerned.* 

After  De  Witt's  death  all  his  papers  were  submitted 
to  the  most  ri^rous  examination  m  hope  of  discovering 
Bomething  which  should  confirm  the  i)opular  notion  of 

*  « Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  de  la  Mort  des  deux  illustres 
Flares,  Comeille  et  Jean  de  Witt.' 
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his  bemg  tnutorouslY  in  league  with  France.    Oneof   ' 
the  persons  appointed  to  perform  this  aervice  being  tabd    ! 
what  had  been  found  in  De  Witt's  papers,  replied, 
**.  What  codd  we  ha?e  found  ? — nodiinff  hot  probi^."* 
'    We  cannot  better  conclude  than  wi&  the  reflecte 
of  the  greatest  of  modem  orators  upon  this  event  "  tk 
catastrophe  of  De  Witt — ^the  wisest,  best,  and  mosttnly 
patriotic  minister  that  ever  appeared  upon  the  public  stiie, 
as  it  was  an  act  of  the  most  ciying  injustice  ana  ingndtooe, 
so  likewise  it  is  the  most  completely  disencQanga^ 
example  that  history  afibrds  to  the  lovers  of  Uber^.    u 
Aristides  was  banished,  he  was  also  recalled.    If  Dion 
was  repaid  for  his  service  to  the  Syracusans  by  ingrt- 
titude,  that  ingratitude  was  more  than  once  repenteil 
of.     If  Sidney  and  Russell  died  upon  the  scafibki,  tfacT 
had  not  the  cruel  mortification  of  fidling  by  the  hnu 
of  the  people ;  ample  justice  was  done  to  tiieir  maaorj, 
and  the  very  sound  of  their  names  is  still  animatiag  to 
[ifflishman  attached  to  their  crlorioas  cause.    Bat 


every  Englishman  attached  to  their  glorious  < 
with  De  Witt  fell  also  his  cause  aid  his  party ;  vA 
although  a  name  so  respected  by  all  who  revere  virtoe 
and  wudom  when  employed  in  their  noblest  sphere— 
the  political  service  of  the  public,  yet  I  do  not  know 
that  even  to  this  day  any  public  honours  have  been  pud 
by  them  to  his  memoir,  f 

The  conclusioQ  and  the  result  of  tiie  Pekmmnesitn 
war  may  here  be  given  in  a  very  few  words,  "nic  btttk 
of  Argmusse  was  fought  b.c.  406,  in  the  autumn.  It 
seemed  to  restore  the  sovereignty  of  the  aea  to  Athens, 
and  to  replace  her  in  that  conunanding  podtion  which 
had  been  lost  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  expe- 
dition to  Sicily.  So  severely  was  the  defeat  felt  tt 
Sparta,  that  tiie  Lacedaemonians  again  made  overtores 
for  peace,  whidi  were  rejected  through  the  instrmnenta- 
lity  of  Cleophon,  a  popular  leader  of  the  day,^  as  fonnerij 

♦  'General  Biography.' 
t  Fox, '  History  of  Jan^es  II V  p.  39. 
J  Clinton,  *¥ast.^«W!Wi:    Y^^^iicidoe  of  tfiis  worthy, tee 
the  Frogs  of  Aristop\ffliieB,^-  ^11 ,  eA^.^MiSua. 
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nmilar  oyertures  had  been  rejected  by  the  influence  of 
Cleon.  But  the  government  of  Athens,  though  elated 
by  siicoeaBy  does  not  appear  to  have  been  such  as  to  render 
a  oontinuaQce  of  it  prot)aUe,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  scanty  records  which  exist  of  this  period.  The 
npid  and  Tiolent  changes  which  had  taken  place,  and 
«iich  acta  as  the  execution  of  the  generals  who  com-- 
minded  at  Argiuusee,  were  of  a  nature  to  destroy  all 
eonoQsd  and  all  feeling  of  confidence ;  and  the  administra- 
4Saa  again  resorted  to  the  inefficient  course  of  appointing 
a  board  of  generals  to  command  the  fleet.  Of  the  six 
who  compoBed  it,  Conon  alone  is  known  to  us,  ex- 
eept  in  Terence  to  ^is  transaction.  The  Lacedeemo- 
niaii  flieet  in  the  Asiatic  seas  was  now  under  the  able 
giddanoe  of  Lysander;  and  by  his  good  management^ 
and  }n  consequence  of  the  ciupable  negligence  of  the 
Athenian  generals,  the  Athenian  fleet  of  180  triremes 
was  Borprised  while  lying  in  the  Hellespont  at  iGgos- 
potami,  and  captured,  with  the  sole  exception  of  nine 
ibipa  belonging  to  the  division  of  Conon,  who  escaped 
m  consequence  of  being  more  on  his  guard.  '<  Afler 
this  Lysuider,  calling  a  meeting  of  the  confederates, 
proposed  for  their  consideration  the  question,  what  was 
to  be  done  with  the  prisoners.  Then  man^  accusations 
were  brought  against  the  Athenians,  both  for  what  Ihey 
had  already  done  amiss,  and  for  what  they  had  decreed  to 
do  if  they  got  the  victory — that  they  would  cut  off  the 
right  hand  of  every  man  taken  alive ;  and  that,  having- 
captured  two  triremes,  one  of  Corinth  and  one  of  Andros, 
they  had  thrown  overboard  the  crews  of  them.  And  it 
was  Philodes  (one  of  the  Athenian  generals)  who  put  to 
deatii  these  men.  And  many  other  things  were  said, 
and  it  was  resolved  to  put  to  death  as  many  of  the  pri- 
soners as  were  Athenians,  except  Adeimantus  (another 
of  the  generals),  who  in  the  assembly  had  alone  opposed 
the  TOte  for  cutting  off  the  hands.  And  he,  indeea,  was 
accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  the  fleet.  And 
Lysander,  having  first  questioned  Philocles  how  that 
man  ought  to  be  treated  who  had  thrown  overboard  the 
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Corinthians  and  Andrians,  thus  being  the  first  to  ill-use 
Greeks  agiunst  national  law,  slew  him.*'  * 

The  number  of  those  who  thus  perished,  according  to 
Plutarch,t  was  3000 — a  wholesale  destruction,  in  ooU 
blood,. from  which  the  mind  revolts.  It  admits  of  no 
palliation  from  the  alleged  pretext  of  the  violation  of  in- 
ternational law ;  for  it  is  hard  to  say  which  par^  cod- 
menced  that  system  of  military  execution  wmch  fonas 
the  especial  stigma  of  this  portion  of  Greek  histoiy,  tnd 
it  is  at  least  certain  that  in  this  stage  of  the  contest  nei- 
ther belligerent  could  have  a  right  to  upbraid  the  other 
with  aggravating  the  evils  of  war  by  unnecessary  craelty. 
The  defeat  of  ^gospotami  was  conclusive.  Conon,  not 
<laring  to  appear  in  Athens  after  the  example  of  Argi- 
nus8B,and  aware  probably  that  further  resistance  was  hope- 
less, bent  his  course  to  Cyprus,  despatching  the  saovd 
ship  Paralus  to  carry  news  of  the  defeat  to  Athens.  It 
arrived  by  night,  and  the  calamity  beine  announced, 
"  the  wailing  passed  from  Peirseus  to  the  city,  along  the 
lone  walls,  from  one  person  to  another ;  so  that  in  this 
night  no  one  slept,  not  onl^  through  grief  for  the  dead, 
but  far  moro  because  the  living  expect^  to  meet  the  same 
treatment  as  they  had  given  to  the  Melians — a  colony  of 
Lacedsemon,  after  having  besieged  and  taken  their  city, 
and  to  the  citizens  of  Histioea,  and  Scione,  and  Torone, 
and  ^gina,  and  to  many  other  of  the  Greeks.  And  the 
next  day  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  it  was  resolved  to 
block  up  all  the  harbours  save  one,  and  to  put  the  walls 
into  good  condition,  and  set  guards,  and  to  prepare  the 
city  in  all  respects  for  a  siege."  X 

These  wero  the  eSbrto  of  despur.  Certain  of  success, 
since  there  was  now  no  enemy  to  nose  the  siege,  or  to 
effect  a  diversion,  the  Lacedaemonians  blockaded  Athens 
by  hmd  and  sea,  and  in  a  few  months  the  spirit  of  the 

*  iaritr^tp  —slew  him  with  his  own  hand,  it  shoold 
seem ;  a  pleasant  offioe  tor  the  oommander-in-chief  of  i 
civilized  nation.    Xeno^h.  Uellen.  iL  c  1. 

t  Life  of  Lysander.       _  ^      \^S^souU^U«l  iL  c.  2. 
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e  was  80  subdued  by  famine  that  they  surrendered 
imiliating  terms,  shortly  after  the  expiration  of  the 
;y-seventh  year  of  the  war.  The  walls  of  the  city 
destroyed ;  her  8hi[)s  of  war,  with  the  exception  of 
e,  were  given  up ;  it  was  covenanted  to  follow  the 
ace  of  Lacedsemon  as  subordinate  allies ;  and,  under 
[perintendence  of  the  Lacedaemonian  army  the  de- 
cj\  the  pride  of  the  Athenians,  was  exchanged  for 
lort- lived  form  of  government  known  in  Greek  his- 
»y  the  name  of  the  Tyranny  of  the  Thirty.  This 
>f  subjection  did  not  last  long,  but  the  history  of 
rcumstances  under  which  it  was  shaken  off  belongs 
our  present  subject. 


(    218     ) 


CHAPTEB  XVni. 


BostofSocntet. 

History  and  character  of  Socrates— Account  of  his  death— 
Prosecution  of  John  Huss  and  Jerome  9f  Prague— At- 
tempt to  re-establish  prelacy  in  Scotland — ^Brown— Guth- 
rie—  Reformation  in  England —<  Account  of  Rowland 
Taylor. 

By  strictly  adhenng  to  our  intention  of  bringing  down 

Greek  history  to  \hc  dose  o1  ^^"^^SkavswaMian  war,  we 

should  exclude  from  tVaa  noV«s»  wi  «H«jX^\as^\s.>ii. 
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ts  lias  commanded  an  unusual  sympathy — the  execu- 
a  of  the  philosopher  Socrates  on  the  false  charge  of 
spheming  the  recognised  divinities,  and  corrupting  the 
Lxng  citizens  of  his  country.  But  as  the  life  and  actions 
this  remarkable  man  belong  almost  entirely  to  the 
riod  included  in  this  volume,  though  his  death  did  not 
:*ur  until  the  year  b.c.  399,  five  years  after  the  capture 
Athens,  it  seems  proper  to  give  some  account  of  hun 
re. 

Socrates  was  the  son  of  Sophroniscus,  a  sculptor,  and 
nself  gained  a  livelihood  oy  working  at  his  father's 
ofession.  But  he  devoted  himself  at  an  early  age  to 
e  study  of  philosophy,  and  by  the  extreme  simplicity 
d  fru^ity  of  his  habits  was  enabled  to  give  up  a  very 
•^e  portion  of  his  time  to  that  pursuit  In  youth  he 
ligently  sought  instruction,  as  £ur  as  his  means  per- 
tted,  from  the  best  teachers  of  those  branches  of 
ucation  which  were  in  repute.  How  soon  he  gained 
toriety  as  a  public  teacher  himself,  is  not  determined : 
t  he  must  have  been  known  before  the  *  Clouds '  of 
ristophanes,  in  which  he  is  a  leading  character,  was 
ted  9  B.C.  423.  His  conduct,  however,  was  very  dif- 
rent  from  that  of  the  professed  teachers  for  pay,  who, 

the  time  of  which  we  speak,  were  numerous,  and  if 
ccessful,  wealthy  and  influential.  He  gave  no  regular 
:>tures  in  stated  periods  and  places,  he  required  no 
oney  from  those  who  attended  Upon  him,  and  indeed 
cepted  no  reward,  either  from  those  who  heard  him  in 
iblic  or  those  with  whom  he  familiarljr  associated: 
ivate  instruction,  as  a  psud  teacher,  he  refused  to  give, 
ougpb  his  conversation  was  habitually  directed  to  the 
ijects  of  his  public  teaching.  According  to  Xenophon,* 
$  was  always  in  public ;  in  the  morning  he  was  found 

frequented  walks,  or  in  the  gymnasia  or  places  of 
iblic  exercise ;  he  visited  the  agora,  whenever  it  was 
^ely  to  be  fullest ;  he  was  seen  in  the  evening,  where- 
rer  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  the  ^T«al<^^l  \wsBfe«i  k>R. 
jraoDB,    Instead  of  saying  that  Vie  ^n^tio  ^c^^«t  \^s> 

♦  Memorabilia,  book  i.  chap.  \,  \,  \^* 


ana  men,  «i  \^^  - 
lead  him,  i!  I  L^^ 
esamptioQ,  ni  Ui 
r ;  or  he  mA  I  ^ 
e  things  to  V  ^\^ 
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tores,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  he  never  wfr  V  ^ 
tured  at  all :  his  usual  course  was  to  entrap  the  pci*  \^.\,\ 
upon  whom  he  chose  to  exercise  his  dialectic  poi«*i  Vx-* 
into  a  conversation,  in  its  outset  probably  of  the  «*  \^  \ 
commonplace  and  unalarming  description ;  and  then,\q   \^^ 
a  series  of  skilfully  contrived  questions,  to  lead  him,  VI  i 
pretender  to  knowledge,  to  expose  his  presumption,  ^ 
Ignorance  of  what  he  professed  to  know ;  or  he  i 
take  a  person  confessedly  ignorant  of  the  things  1 
discussed,  and  lead  him  step  by  step  in  a  succession  of    \\ 
questions,   until  he  obtained  out  of  the  respondenfi 
mouth  the  result  at  which  he,  the  interrogator,  wished  to 
arrive. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  abstruse  question,  how  far  and  in  whit 
respects  Socrates  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  philosophy.*  Indeed  to  ascertain 
exactly  what  he  did  teach,  is  not  now  possible.  Oar 
knowledge  of  him  is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  two 
of  his  pupils,  Plato  and  Xenophon;  for  all  his  m- 
strubtions  were  oral ;  he  wrote  nothing.  Now  the  me- 
moirs (Memorabilia)  of  Xenophon  exhibit  ^'not  the 
whole  character  of  Socrates,  but  only  that  part  of  it 
which  belonged  to  the  sphere  of  the  afi^tions  and  of 
social  life,  and  which  bore  upon  the  charges  brought 
against  him.^f  In  respect  of  the  more  extensive  and 
abstruse  writings  of  Plato,  it  is  to  be  said,  that  though 
we  may  be  satisfied  that  his  Socrates,  as  a  whole,  is  t 
faithful  portrait,  yet  it  is  hardly  possible  to  detemune 
exactly  w£at  belongs  to  the  master,  and  what  has  been 
deduced  from,  and  engrafted  on  the  doctrines  of  the 
master  by  the  scholar.  For  what  Plato  teaches,  he 
teaches  under  the  name  of  Socrates :  he  advances  notmng 

*  Those  TeaAftH^ho  wish  to  inquire  into  it  will  find  a 
learned  and  able  ^^t  oTi\}D^  ^\i^^«sx\sH  ^ohleiermacher,  i« 
the  Berlin  Traixsafc\\o\ft^\rwDa^«^R^\si^afeY\fi\K^^ 
seiira,  vol.  \i.  "No.  ^  "Oii^e^^^^^^*«w»«^^v^^^i««* 

pher." 

f  Ihid..  p.   544. 
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^^  *^w  own,  and  on  his  own  authority.*     It  is  easy  how- 

^^^)  and  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose,  to  state  the 

^^I^Onds  upon  which  Socrates  has  commanded  the  undyine 

^^Cand  admiration,  not  of  the  learned  only,  but  of  all  eood 

^^.    There  is  a  well-known  passage  of  Cicero,  which 

^^  ''  that'  Socrates  first  drew  down  philosophy  from 

fiveo,  and  settled  it  in  cities,  and  even  introduced  it 

hto  our  homes,  and  made  it  inquire  of  life,  and  morals,  and 

good  and  bad  things,  "f  It  is  to  be  understood  from  this, 

not  that  Socrates  was  the  first  moral  teacher,  but  that 

whareas  earlier  philosophers  had  directed  their  attention 

chiefly  to  physical  and  theological  questions  of  the  most 

OttiiitDomaDle  kind,  such  as  the  nature,  form,  and  essence 

of  divinity,  the  nature  of  matter,  the  origin  and  con- 

•titation  of  the  universe,  &c. ;  his  instructions,  on  the 

eootraryy  were  chiefly  directed  towards  explaining  the 

diitie»  of  life,  and  the  principles  on  which  the  conduct  of 

men  in  their  social  relations  ought  to  be  regulated.    Nor 

b  it  impoasible  that  Cicero's  phrase  may  have  been  sug- 

gested,  in  some  decree,  by  the  novel  style  of  language 

and  illustration  which  Socrates  used,  of' which  we  shall 

preaentiy  speak  more  at  length.    To  physical  studies, 

*  The  earliest  extant  notice  of  this  carious  question  is 
oontainel  in  tiie  recentiy  discovered  Republic  of  Cicero, 
edited  by  Mail,  lib.  i.  c  10.   As  this  treatise  is  not  contained 
in  the  general  editions  of  the  philosopher  we  shall  translate 
it:<-^  ion  have  heard,  Tubero,  that  after  the  death  of 
JSoemteit  Plato,  to  acquire  knowledge,  travelled  first  to 
Egypt,  then  to  Sicily  and  Italy,  that  he  might  learn  the  dis- 
eoreriea  of  Pythagoras ;  and  that  he  had  much  intercourse 
irith  AxGhftOB  of  Tarentum  and  Timseus  the  Locrian,  and 
got  ponession  of  the  Commentaries  of  Philolaus ;  and  that; 
as'the  name  of  Pythagoras  was  then^in  much  credit  in  those 
parti,  he  devoted  himself  to  men  of  the  Pythagorean  school 
and  to  those  studies.    Therefore  since  he  loved  Socrates 
singlT,  and  wished  to  refer  everything  to  him,  he  U<i:<CL^&^ 
the  mntic  homonr  and  subUety  of  Ya^f^^  V\^  ^<^  ^S^ 
Meariij  of  Pythagoras  and  that  air  ot  srevrvV^  ^^«ti.\s^  v 
JBaoy  JeuhIs  ofJeammg.** 
f  Tuae.  QtuaaU  r.  4.     ' 

VOJ0,  lU,  \. 


«     T-..Hi2i    »rac    -TILS    Jic 

n.  Jbs 
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BoA  iv  a  ikfMi  of  Socrates,  as  lie  is  commonly  drawn 
in  lustory,  and  known  to  those  who  are  not  read  in  the 
Chr^0ek  langua^.    We  have  endeavoured  not  to  ezag- 
oerate  his  ments ;  nor  must  it  be  attributed  to  a  desire  to 
detract  from  them,  if  we  proceed  to  describe  the  social 
-Stoi^rttfen  in  a  light  whidi  may  surprise,  and  probably 
•fltsHle,  many.*    The  portrait  of  the  philosopher  is,  in^ 
'd0ed>  too  senerally  known  to  permit  them  to  ascribe  to 
-Um  that  efevated  cast  of  countenance  which  we  associate 
In  our  minds  with  a  character  su6h  as  that  just  drawn: 
"bnt  they  have  most  likely  regarded  him  as  sedate,  difl^- 
nified,  and  decorous  in  his  manners  and  conduct.    The 
-pictmre,  as  we  haye  it  from  his  contemporaries,  does  not 
eaaedy  accord  with  such  a  notion.    A  full  conviction 
Hbmt  what  is  good  is  in  its  nature  unalterable,  and  there- 
fore cannot  consist  in  anything  perishable,  had  led  him 
-toaateem  what  are  commonly  thought  the  advantages  of 
life,  audi  as  health,  riches,  pleasure,  power,  unfit  to  be 
tiie  eluef  objects  of  our  desires,  or  motives  of  our  actions ; 
wad  he  showed  tiiis  in  his  own  person  by  an  extreme 
neglect  of  the  usual  luxuries,  and  even  comforts  of  life. 
And  he  was  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  his  self-denying  prin- 
oplet  were  backed  by  a  robust  constitution ;  so  mat  he 
was  enabled,  when  serving  as  a  soldier  at  the  siege  of 
Polidsea,  to  bear  an  unusual  severity  of  cold  with  an  in- 
diffiarence  ^hidi  his    fellow-soldiero  attributed  to  the 
denre  of  displaying  his  own  hardihood  at  their  expense. 
He  went  barefoot,  even  in  winter ;  he  used  the  same 
clothing,  winter  and  summer ;  he  eschewed  the  favourite 
Athenian  luxury  of  unguents,  and  seldom  indulged  in 
that  other  favourite  luxury,  the  bath. 

The  same  eccentricity  displayed  itself  in  other  parts 

*  Mr.  Cumberland,  in  the  •  Observer,'  has  made  a  violent 
attack  on  the  moral  character  of  Socrates.  Mr.  Mitchell  has 
taken  a  more  moderate  and  candid  tone  in  the  <  Preliminary 
Discourse '  to  his  translation  of  Aristophanes.  We  have  to 
acknowledge  ourselves  indebted  to  his  extensive  acqnaint- 
aooe  wiA  the  Socntic  writings,  for  refet«iic«&  \ft  Wi'^^'cSS. 
valuable  and  dimracteristic  passaeea. 


*  There  is  a  sort  of  ambigni^^  in  the  Greek  word  raXH 
which  is  applicable  to  any  sort  of  excellence,  whether  beanty 
of  form  or  aptness  to  a  porpose ;  so  that  neither  handsome 
nor  any  English  single  word  which  occurs  to  us,  exactly  ex- 
presses its  whole  meaning.  Familiarly,  indeed,  we  do  nse 
the  term  beaatifnl  mach  in  the  same  way ;  and  speak  oft 
beaatifnl  woman,  and  a  beaatifnl  cricket-bat,  witfaoat  metn- 
ing  that  there  \s  «xi^  iivqt«  similarity  between  them,  either 
of  form  or  pnr^oBie,  \!bsn  CfiXt^ra\»&kVR\«sGL  Va  applies  the 
term  teaXhs  eqnialy  \o  ^  mass  wi  «:t,  «t  u  ^aiMd^ 
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of  his  conduct.  While  serving  in  the  camp  before  Po-  c 
tidsea,  he  is  said  to  have  stood  motionless  for  a  day,  from  i 
sunrise  to  sunrise,  engaged  in  meditation.  The  peadi-  t 
arity  of  his  personal  appearance  *  was  well  qualified  to     ; 

:i 

*  This  is  described  by  Xenophon  in  his  Banquet,  ist     « 
passa^  which  we  must  regard  as  his  genuine  recollection  of     i 
a  ^nular  pleasantry  on  the  part  of  Socrates.    Had  it  ben     9 
found  in  Plato,  this  might  have  been  doubtful ;  but  it  is  aot 
Xen<^hon*s  habit  to  introduce  his  master  in  this  Indierntf     i 
manner.    At  a  drinking  pturty  in  the  house  of  Callias,  So- 
crates is  introduced  contesting  the  point  of  beauty  with 
Critobulus.    To  prove  his  own  superiority,  he  asks,  **  whe- 
ther beautv  resides  in  man  only,  or  in  other  things  ?^ 

Critobultts,  I  think,  by  Jupiter,  that  it  exists  m  a  hone 
also,  and  an  ox,  and  man^ inanimate  things:  as,  forinstuoe^ 
I  know  of  a  handsome  shield,  or  sword,  or  spear. 

Socrates,  And  how  is  it  possible  that  these  things,  betng 
all  unlike  each  other,  should  all  be  handsome  ? 

Critob.  If  things  are  well  fitted  for  the  purposes  fbrwhick 
we  have  them,  or  are  well  constituted  by  nature  fbr  asefbl 
ends,  even  these  things  are  handsome.* 

Socr,  Do  you  know,  then,  for  what  you  want  eyes? 

Critob,  Plainly,  to  see. 

Socr,  On  this  ground,  then^  my  eyes  would  be  handsoner 
than  yours. 

CWto6.  Howso? 

<Sbcr.  Because  yours  see  straight  forwaid  only ;  but  nise, 
which  project,  can  see  to  the  side  also. 

Critob.  You  say,  then,  that  a  crab  is  the  best  eyed  of 

animals  P 
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aittract  nodoe,  and  set  off  his  singolar  'habits :  and  some 
of  his  habits  s^em  better  suited  to  his  personal  appear- 
ance than  to  his  real  character ;  for  in  nis  conversation 
(as  it  is  reported  by  Plato),  he  assumed  a  licence  which 
lias  given  birth  to  imputations  against  him,  at  variance 
"with  the  purity  of  morals  which  he  inculcated,  and  which 
the  ooncarrent  testimony  of  his  followers  and  biographers 
■mm  I  til  that  he  practised.    His  favourite  associates  were 
the  jouaagf  among  whom  he  was  most  likely  to  gain  con- 
Terts  to  nis  own  opinions,  and  accordingly  he  mixed 
^thoat  scruple  in  tlieir  festivities,  and  even  in  their  in- 
temperance ;  though  wine  was  never  seen  to  affect  him, 
and  that  not  from  abstinence  in  his  potations.     The 
hanquet  of  Plato,  in  which  Socrates,  Alcibiadcs,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  others  are  the  speakers,  ends  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  festivities  , being  broken  up  late  at  night,  by 
the  irruption  of  a  party  of  drunken  revellers,   "after 
which  things  were  no  longer  carried  on  regularly,  but 

Soar.  By  all  means :  since  it  has  eyes  the  best  constitated 
fiMT  that  which  is  the  purpose  of  eyes. 

Critob.  Granted.  But  of  our  noses,  which  is  the  hand- 
somest, mine  or  yours  ? 

Socr.  I  indeed  thiuk  mine  the  handsomest,  if  the  gods,  in 
truth,  made  noses  for  us  to  smell  with :  for  your  nostrils 
pcnnt  downwards  to  the  ground,  while  mine  arc  spread  open, 
so  as  to  collect  smells  from  all  quarters. 

Critob,  But  how  can  a  pug  nose  be  handsomer  than  a 
stndght  one  ? 

Soar,  Because  it  constitutes  no  barrier,  but  lets  the  eyes 
look  straight  where  they  choose ;  but  a  high  nose,  as  if  out 
of  insolence,  sets  a  wall  between  the  eyes. 

Critcb,  For  the  mouth,  I  give  up :  for  if  mouths  were 
made  to  bite  with,  you  can  iSke  a  much  bigger  mouthful 
tbanL 

jSocr.'  And  do  you  consider  it  no  proof  that  I  am  hand- 
s<Mner  than  you  that  the  Naiads,  who  are  goddesses,  have  for 
children  Silcni,  who  are  more  like  me  than  you  ? 

Critob.  I  have  nothing  to  say  in  reply :  but  let  the  votes 
be  taken,  that  I  may  know  as  soon  as  possible  what  penalty 
I  incur. 

Verdict  for  Critohvdus, 
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everybody  was  compelled  to  drink  a  great  quaotity  of 
wine.  On  this  (said  Aristodemus,  the  relater)  seronl  d 
the  party  went  away,  but  he  himself  fell  asleep,  and  deft 
very  abundantly,  for  the  nights  were  then  long.  Botfli 
awaking  towards  daybreak,  the  cocks  tiien  crowiiis,^ 
saw  that  the  other  guests  were  either  sone  or  awn, 
and  that  Agathon,  Socrates,  and  Aristoj^anes  were  til 
only  persons  awake,  and  were  drinking  to  the  right  hnd 
out  of  a  great  bowl.  Now  Socrates  was  lecturing  them: 
and  the  rest  of  his  discourse,  Aristodemus  said  he  did  aot 
remember,  for  being  asleep,  he  had  not  been  present  it 
the  beginning.  But  the  sum  of  it  was,  that  Sooatei 
compelled  them  to  confess  that  it  was  the  province  of  tin 
same  man  to  know  how  to  compose  comedy  and  tragedy, 
and  that  he  who  was  by  art  a  tragic  poet  was  a  oowe 
poet  also.  And  having  been  for^d  to  assent  to  these 
things,  and  that  without  very  clearly  understaDdiag 
them,  Aristodemus  siud  they  feu  asleep ;  and  first  Aiii- 
tophanes  went  to  sleep,  and  then,  as  the  day  broke, 
Agathon.  And  Socrates,  having  sent  them  to  sleep,  got 
up  and  departed;  and  going  to  the  Lyceum,  wmmI 
himself,  as  at  other  times,  and  spent  the  whole  day  tbeie, 
and  so  in  the  evening  went  home  to  rest.*'^ 

This  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  scene  in  wbioh  the 
ereat  teacher  of  mond  philosophy  would  be  expected  to 
ngure  ;  but  according  to  the  best  notions  we  can  fonn  it 
is  a  characteristic  one,  whether  drawn  literally  from  the 
life,  or  freely  coloured  by  Plato,  who,  it  may  be  safely 
concluded,  would  not  have  invented  such  manners  fer  a 
master  whom  he  loved  and  venerated.  Tlus  freedkim  of 
speech  and  life,  comlmied  with  his  personal  peculiaiitiei 
and  uncouth  and  eccentric  habits,  led  AkabisSies  to  con- 
pare  him  to  the  Silem,  in  the  workshops  of  statuaries, 
rude  figures  which,  on  being  opened,  showed  that  tbey 
contained  insdde  precious  images  of  the  gods.t  Soeh  a 
man  lay  open  to  a  lai^^e  slmre  of  ridiaiue,  and  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  vocation  as  a  public  instructor,  a  plen- 
tiful skAie  oi  'ndctfSQ&ft  ^vraa  bestowed  on  him  by  Aiisto- 
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jrfiotkiB  of  Kis  Hfe  to  gratuitous  teaching,  s 
It,  was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  t 
If  Ke  Ind  given  lectures  at  stated  perv 
wte  dKise  to  liear  him,  he  might  have  bee 
Wt  kia  fife  seems  to  have  been  a  never-e 
to  all  people.  Even 
W  aodld  intempt  the  song  and  danc< 
of  the  Athenians,*  in  favour 
whidi  he  loved  abo 
at  the  banquet  or  elsei 
i,  evcry^  person  who  came 
Sdhie'io  be  made  sul^ect  to  his  moral  diss 
ladicu  In  a  war  wkkh  few  would  yery  patientlv  < 
IK  "^  Y«n  SMia  ID  me,  O  Lyamachus,''  says  Nic 
flnr'^  Idar^wi.  **  nsl  to  be  mware  that  whosoeve 
W  w—nh  n—Prtfd  with  Socrates  in  alignment,  a 
^ink.  ama  aonr  be  axtracted  to  him  in  dispotati 
uiftJftiiiL  ttK«i|:ii  dbe  eosTeraatioo  may  be^  co 
nifr  aMmcdnnr  wae  dUfcient,  not  to  leave  oSt,  bei 
3iMmt  mia  him  W  Ima  ia  dtacowrse,  before  he  ial 
|iq«aac  an  mc^mw  «f  himself,  both  bow  he  now 
aac  3m  W  Im»  fivad  in  ^ast  ^bm  ;  and  that  whei 
ites  miWMSML  $Mna»  will  not  let  him  go  before 
aorammii  afi  ^mw^  tims  w«U  and  fnrly.  Nov 
aM  a^  iimk  aiad  kaow  that  I  BMBt  go  through  all 
Iw^ani^:  aaidthas  I  sUl  do  so  on  this  occasion. 


1  '^^ikaM^.  O  Lxtmaaebas*  ia  the  company  of  this 
aaii  ^doaiL  x  m  bad  ibisigr  to  be  reminded  of  w! 


r  ap>r  damg,  amiss.*'t 
X4«  )ct»i  TiiaaT>,aWr  ^baa  Ids  appearance,  an 
jsniHia  w  X.  ma^  i^  kmnage  ia  wbicli  these  iamii 


*  X«».  Oift\i«««  c  3L    So  ia&e  Protagoras  of  Pla] 

^<^^^-bfK?dic;'  Micagn^  men  sadi  as  aaoit  of  us  here 
IT  W  7t»Q«^  SN«  s<raj^er''s  Toioew  and  no  poets,  wbc 
ia^iwsaKk  v>  ifaasM  abcadt  ^e  meaning  of  wbat  the' 


.Vm^w^WHBtaMlLtkeooBapaBTof  eadiocher  io 
^'tBfcti^  ^r"^  "^  imiHDi^  tiil  <if  each  o Aer  i 
A»<i><iwiaiiia> 
t  riw.l^nribaa,%\Vl 
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^uiries  of  Socrates  were  usually  clothed.     Constant  in- 
tercourse with  all  classes,  high  and  low,  had  given  him 
9^  store  of  familiar  illustrations,  often  more  forcible  than 
^le^nt,  derived  from  the  habits  and  experience  of  arti- 
'ScerSy  whose  peculiar  terms  of  art  he  loved  to  introduce 
Sja  a  style  which  must  have  contrasted  oddly  with  the 
j)Oiiipous    language  of  the  sophists.      Alcibiades  thus 
characterizes  his  style  in  the  banquet  of  Plato  :  ^'  A  man 
«o  unlike  all  others  as  Socrates,  both  for  himself  and  for 
^is  manner  of  conversation,  one  could  hardly  find  by  in- 
^uiryy  ^ther  of  those  now  living  nor  of  old  times ;  unless 
one  were  to  liken  him,  as  I  have  said,  to  no  man  indeed, 
tnit  to  the  Silenuses  and  Satyrs,  both  him  and  his  speech. 
.Andy  in  truth,  I  omitted  this  in  what  I  said  before,  that 
^is   speech  is  very  like  to  the  figures  of  Silenus  when 
opened.    For  if  a  person  should  wish  to  hear  the  speeches 
of  Socrates,  they  would  appear  at  first  quite  ridiculous ; 
%n  such  terms  and  words  arc  they  clothed  outwardly,  as 
If  it  were  in  the  hide  of  a  saucy  satyr.     For  he  talks  of 
^yMM»g   and  their  burdens,  and  of  braziers,  and  Icather- 
^nitterSy  and  tanners,  and  always  seems  to  say  the  same 
tilings  through  the  same  medium  ;  so  that  an  unwise  or 
unexperienced  man  would  laugh  at  his  words.     But  he 
^^ho  sees  them  open,  and  gets  at  their  inside,  will  find, 
;first,   that  they  alone,  of  all  discourses,  have  meaning 
^within  them ;  then  that  they  are  most  divine,  and  con- 
-tain  most  images  of  virtue  in  themselves  ;  and  reach  to 
-the  greatest  extent,  or  rather  to  everything,  which  he 
'who  wishes  to  be  good  and  honourable  ought  to  regard."* 
Now  the  bulk  of  those  who  came  into  contact  with  So- 
erates  were  unwise  or  inexperienced ;    therefore  they 
laughed  at  him,  as  Alcibiades  said  they  would  ;  but  it  is 
quite  as  probable  that  a  large  portion,  especially  of  those 
who  were  entrapped  into  the  sort  of  cross-examination 
^^x>ve  described,  became  angry,  or,  to  use  a  familiar  ex- 
pression, were  bored.     We  may  fairly  conjecture  that 
Socrates  had  the  repntation  of  being  the  greatest  bore  of 
his  day  ;t  and  this  in  the  laughter-loving  town  of  Athens, 

*  Convirinm,  §  44,  part  ii.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  4^^:),  edu,^V^<^T. 
^     /  Jt  would  seem  to  be,  in  reference  to  t\n»  soil  oi  I'wXvc^ 
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would  bftTe  been  quite  enough  to  neatnlize  all  notioo  of 
gratitude  for  his  peneyering  attempts  to  teach  lus  coon- 
try  men  that  they  knew  little  or  notmng,  instead  of  evey* 
thing,  as  the  j  flittered  themsdyeSy  or  at  least  ererj^ 
worth  knowing. 

Against  this  man,  after  he  had  continued  in  this  sb- 
gular  mode  of  life  at  least  twenty- four  jears  (for  theditt 
of  the  Clouds  informs  us  that  he  had  obtained  some  no- 
torietj  before  the  ^ear  b.c.  423,  in  which  that  cooedj 
was  acted),  a  criminal  accusation  was  brought,  b.c.  999, 
to  the  following  efiect : — *'  Socrates  does  amiss,  not  re- 
cognizing the  gods  which  the  state  recognizes,  nid  intro- 
dudng  (^her  new  divine  natures,  and  he  does  anuai  in 
that  he  corrupts  the  young."  The  originator  of  the 
charge  was  an  obscure  person  named  Melitns,  (Sdlleie^ 
macher  reads  Meletus,)  a  poet,  and  a  bad  one ;  bat  be 
was  joined  by  Lyoon,  an  ontor,*  and  Anytus,  a  nia  of 

that  Plato  puts  tiiese  words  into  the  mouth  of  Soeratei,  tfter 
sentence  passed  on  him  near  the  end  of  the  Apolocy;  **  For 
now  yon  haye  done  this,  thinking  that  yon  should  be  libe 
rated  from  the  neoetsitTof  giyingan  aoeomitofyoarlifc^ 
a  necessit}' which,  to  take  Socrates'  own  aocoant  of  hii  eoa- 
duct,  tiiey  may  haye  been  yery  glad  to  be  libeialed  ttm. 
**  For  if  yon  should  put  me  to  death,  you  will  not  Msily  fiaA 
such  another  (though  the  comparison  is  ridiculous)  wbom 
Diyini^  has  muted  to  this  (atf  as  to  a  generous  and  grett 
horse ;  but  sluggish  through  his  magnitude,  and  retpiiriDg  to 
be  excited  by  some  fly.  In  like  manner,  IXyinity  anpetn 
to  haye  united  me,  being  somewhat  like  this  (t.  e^  the  fly] 
to  the  city,  that  I  mig^t  not  cease  exciting,  permdhig.  tod 
reproying  each  of  you,  and  eyerywhere  settling  on  yoo  all 
day  long." — ^Apol.  ed.,  Bekk^  part  l.,yc^.  ii.,  chap.  18,  p  118. 
Nobody,  however,  ever  heard  that  the  hone  was  gratefal  to 
the  fly.  Again,  "  As  to  what  I  before  obsenred.  that  there 
is  great  enmity  towards  me  amongst  the  ynlgar,  yoo  may  be 
well  assured  that  it  is  true.  And  this  it  is  which  will  con- 
demn me,  if  I  should  be  condemned— the  hatred  of  the  mal- 
titude,  and  tvol  M«l\tus  or  Anytus."— Part  i.,  yol.  ii.,  chap. 
16,  p.  112,  eA.,IWWV 

*  Solon  appointed  a.  ^x.  ^^  <A«!iv  Vav  mv  ^vevtsicM^^Vi 
were  called  ^{rTop€$,«^eaWw%,\»  ^x^ga*  ^sA.  «x^^vcw  ns^^ 
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realth  and  consideration  in  Athens.  The  cause  of  that 
nmity  which  led  to  this  prosecution  is  nowhere  clearly 
izplained.  Mr.  Mitford  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  who  both 
Sktertain  a  sort  of  honxMr  for  democracy)  attribute  his 
iondemnation  to  his  known  dislike  of  that  form  of  go- 
remment.  With  this  statement,  as  a  matter  of  belief, 
ire  haye  no  ground  of  quarrel ;  if  stated  as  a  matter  of 
Eact,  we  know  of  no  direct  authority  to  support  it.*    In 

people  the  merits  of  public  (mestions,  for  a  certain  fee.  Their 
loalifiaitions  were  to  be  made  the  subject  of  a  very  close  in- 
quiry,  according  to  his  laws.  Whether  in  later  times  the 
appellation  was  confined  to  these  recognized  speakers,  or 
whether  all  who  were  ready  to  speak  and  plead  causes,  as 
LynBi,  Isocrates,  &c^  were  so  called,  the  author  has  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  to  his  satis&otion ;  but  he  believes  the  latter 
to  be  dMB  case,  which  is  not  incompatible  with  the  term  still 
retaining  its  spedal  meaning,  as  the  title  of  an  officer.  De- 
moethenes  calls  himself  a  p^up  (De  Cor.  301).  In  later 
times  they  acauired  mdbh  more  importance.  Demosthenes 
was  a  sort  of  prime  minister.  In  his  time,  he  says,  the 
orators  and  generals  ran  in  couples ;  one  to  plan  and  defend, 
the  other  to  perform  (A^^t  7iy€fii»yf  xai  trTparriyhs  iirh  to6t^ 
De  Rep.  OrcL,  173).  In  earlier  times,  on  the  contrary,  all 
the  leaders  in  AUiens  were  men  of  action,  Themistocles, 
CSmon,  Pericles,  &e.,  down  to  Kidas  and  Alcibiades,  though 
moat  of  them  cultivated  eloquence  at  the  same  time.  Even 
Gleon  thought  it  necessary  to  pretend  to  military  renown. 

*  The  passage  of  ^ian  (iu.,  17),  quoted  both  by  Mitford 
and  Mitchell,  as  giving  the  true  solution  of  the  cause  of  So- 
crates' death,  contains  no  solution  at  all  of  that  problem :  it 
merely  tells  us,  what  we  knew  on  better  authority,  that  So- 
crates did  not  like  democracy.  Xenophon,  Mem.  i.,  c.  2, 
does  more  to  support  this  opinion ;  for  he  states  distinctly 
that  the  avowed  dislike  of  Socrates  to  the  practice  of  choosing 
maaistrates  by  lot,  the  bad  character  of  his  pupils  Alcibiades 
anf  Critias,  and  his  alleged  perversion  of  passages  in  the 
poets,  to  teach  his  pupils  <*  to  be  evil-doers  and  supporters  of 
tyrannies,"  were  topics  insisted  on  by  his  accusers  in  the 
ipeech  for  the  prosecution.  Nor  is  it  improbable  that  such 
topics  had  their  wdghtwith  many  in  the  multitude  of  judges 
who  compoeed  the  cour^  a  body  too  numerous  to  discrimi- 
nate and  weigh  evidence. 
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the  apology  of  Plato,  Socrates  says,  that  lus  three  ac- 
cusers attacked  him,  '^  Melitos  being  my  enemy  on 
account  of  the  poets,  but'Anytus  on  account  of  the  arti- 
ficers and  politicians,  and  Lycon  on  account  of  the  ora- 
tors."* This  passage  would  rather  suggest  the  notion  of 
private  enmity,  which  is  in  some  degree  confirmed  bj 
another  passage  in  the  apology  of  Xenophon,  where  Si- 
crates  refers  the  dislike  of  Anytus,  to  a  comment  made 
on  his  style  of  bringing  up  his  son.f  The  causes  of 
hatred  ascribed  to  Melitus  and  Lycon  must  be  explained, 

'    *  Apol.,  c.  X.,  part  i.,  toI.  U.,  p.  103,  ed.,  Bekker. 

t  **  Seeing  Anytns  pass  by,  he  said,  *  In  truth  this  man  is 
self-importan^  as  if  he  woold  have  done  some  great  and 
noble  action,  in  having  procured  my  death,  because  I  said 
that  it  was  not  expedient  that  he  should  educate  his  son  about 
hides,  seeing  that  he  himself  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem 
by  the  commonwealth.'— Apol.  Xen.,  |  29.  In  the  Menon 
of  Plato,  Anytus  is  represented  as  takug  great  offence  with 
Socrates,  for  showing  that  neither  Aristides  nor  Pencil, 
nor  other  great  statesmen,  had  been  able  to  educate  their 
sons  so  as  to  impart  to  them  their  own  great  abilities  (be 
omits  to  mention  Miltiades,  who  had  a  son  more  eminent 
than  himself,  Cimon) :  a  ground  of  offence  which  seems  odd 
enough,  unless  we  suppose  Anytus  to  Imve  felt  that  Socrates 
was  talking  at  him  all  the  time.  Anytus  concludes  his  share 
in  the  dialogue  with  a  caution  to  the  philosopher  asainst  his 
fi'eedom  of  speech,  and  a  hint  that  in  all  places  it  is  readier 
to  do  harm  tiian  good  to  a  man,  and  of  all  places,  most  espe- 
cially in  Athens.  'No  wonder,'  Socrates  replies,  'that 
Anytus  is  angry,  since  he  thinks  that  I  am  abusing  men,  of 
whom  he  esteems  himself  to  be  one '  (Ed.,  Bekker,  part  ii., 
vol.  i.,  p.  378,  §  34).  These  men  are  the  mXtruchi  (see  §  42;) 
so  that  Anytns  was  both  iroKiTiKhSf  and  (as  being  a  leather- 
dealer)  irifiiovpy^s ;  the  two  terms  used  in  the  passage  quoted 
from  the  Apolo^,  and  in  both  capacities  it  would  seem  that 
Socrates  had  offended  hiuL  One  of  the  commentators  on 
Plato  (Forster,  Apol.  as  above)  tells  us  tiiat  tiie  tradesmen  of 
Athens  thought  that  Socrates  corrupted  the  you^  of  Athens, 
because  he  disapproved  of  educating  young  men,  as  Anytus 
is  said  to  have  Y^tom^x.  m^  his  son  solely  to  the  lucrative 
crafls  of  their  faX\iet%,^aA  \Ax»x3£A\i^\^^SG«R&.VQito  the  idle 
liabitof  tlnnkingoii^XaWva^,   \\.\nKs\fc  ^Stwwrx^'^Sflfe.'^ 
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le  one  by  Socrates'  avowed  contempt  for  the  fictions 
K>ets ;  the  other  to  his  equally  avowed  abhorrence  of 

system  of  instruction  practised  by  the  sophists ;  of 
ch  one,  and  that  the  most  popular  branch,  was  the 
ihing  oratory  as  an  art,  by  wnich  any  person  could 
enabled  to  speak  on  any  subject,  however  ignorant 
ceming  the  real  merits  of  it.  This  desire  to  remove 
rates  existing,  whatever  its  origin,  it  could  not  be  gra- 
id  without  finding  some  plausible  ground  to  go  upon. 
thing  could  be  objected  to  his  actions ;  as  a  soldier  he 
.  distinguished  himself  for  bravery ;  as  a  public  officer 
lad  shown  inflexible  integrity,  when  the  infamous  vote 
t  passed  for  putting  to  death  the  g^enerals  who  won 

battle  of  Arginusae  ]*  and  on  another  occasion,  as  a 
sen,  he  had  refused,  when  ordered  to  apprehend  Leon 
Saliunis,!  at  the  hazard  of  life,  to  perform  an  act  con- 
ry  to  the  laws.  The  real  or  alleged  character  of  his 
Josop^y  and  teaching  then  was  the  only  handle  against 
a.  Of  this,  we  have  already  said  enough  in  the  bo- 
ning of  this  chapter  to  show  that  it  was  difficult  to 
1  just  ground  of  complaint  against  it.  But  to  invent 
le  charges  is  never  difficult:  and  those  which  came 
diest  to  hand  were  the  samef  to  a  certain  extent,  as 
istophanes,  in  ignorance  or  wantonness,  had  long  be- 
e  brought  against  him.  **  What,"  he  says  in  the 
lology,  **  do  my  accusers  say  ?  It  is  this,  *  Socrates 
s  wickedly,  and  with  criminal  curiosity  investigates 
ngs  under  the  earth,  and  in  the  heavens.  He  also 
kes  the  worse  to  be  the  better  argument,  and  he 
iches  these  things  to  others.'  Such  is  the  accusation ; 
•  things  of  this  kind  you  also  have  yourselves  seen  in 

iracter  of  Anytus  did  not  stand  quite  clear ;  since,  accord- 
r  to  Diodorus,  having  been  sent  with  a  fleet  to  relieve 
ios,  and  having  £uled  to  do  so,  as  he  alleged,  from  the 
Iness  of  ti^e  weather,  he  was  accused  of  treachery,  **  and, 
ng  in  great  danger,  bought  himself  off,  being  the  first  of 
i  Athenians,  as  it  appears,  who  ever  bribed  a  court  of 
.tice"(Diod.,  xiii.  64), 
*  See  p.  203,  ante.  t  ^^^<w^>^^^«^kxku'I«    , 
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the  comedj  of  Aristophanes :  for  th«ne  one  Socrates  ii 
carried  abdot,  who  affirms  that  he  walks  upon  the  ttr,aod 
idly  asserts  many  other  trifles  of  this  nature ;  of  whkh 
thmgs  however  i  neither  know  modi  nor  little."*  If 
we  are  to  take  this  litendlv,  it  inrdyes  the  duffgeof  aok 
belicTing  in  any  gods  at  all,  for  such  is  the  chvader  «( 
Socrates  as  g^ven  in  the  Clouds ;  a  charge  the  Mutj  d 
which  is  am|)ly  proved  both  by  Xenophon  and  Fhto  in 
their  respective  apologies.  The  cha^  of  iatroduoag 
new  deities  refos  to  the  daemon,  or  divme  nature,  faj 
which  Socrates  professed  to  beguided  in  his  ooodoctfiroi 
a  child,  and  which  manifested  itself  by  an  internal  Toioe, 
which  never  suggested  anything,  but  very  frequendy 
warned  him  fiom^iat  which  he  was  about  to  do.  Falie, 
however,  as  the  charge  aninst  him  was  in  all  respects, 
Socrates  appears  to  we  felt  that  his  oondemnation  wii 
certain,  and  to  have  taken  no  pains  either  to  avert  it  or  to 
escape.  The  orator  Lyaas  is  said  to  have  ooia|NBed  i 
laboured  speech  which  he  offered  to  the  {diiloamher  to 
be  used  as  his  defence,  but  he  declined  it.  His  tiiil 
came  on  before  the  court  of  Heliaoa,  the  most  nnmernB 
tribunal  in  Athens,  in  which  a  body  of  judges  sat,  flodB- 
ating  in  number,  but  usually  consisting  of  several  hoa- 
dreds,  chosen  by  lot  from  among  thebodyof  thecitiaeos. 
It  was  not  therefore  to  a  bench  of  judges  such  as  we  tie 
used  to  see  them,  bred  to  the  law,  and  presumed  at  lent 
to  be  dispasaaonale  and  unprejudioed,  but  to  a  popahr 
assembly,  that  he  had  to  plead.  Nevertheleas,  he  ^ 
stained  studiously  from  every  means  of  working  on  tke 
passions,  even  to  the  usual  method  of  supplioation  sad 
moving  ]Hty  bv  the  introduction  of  his  weeping  fiuaily. 
Such  appeius  he  thought  unbecoming  his  own  auffscter, 
or  the  gravity  of  a  court  of  Justice,  in  which  the  question 
of  the  guilty  or  iimooenoe  ot|  a  prisoner  ouf^t  alone  to  be 
F^arded.  Judgment,  as  he  expected,  was  pronounced 
against  him,  though  aolj  by  a  minority  of  three.  By 
the  Athouan  law,  the  fwlt  of  an  accused  person  being 
affirmed  by  the  yaidieet,  a  second  questioQ  aroae  ooaceni- 

*  Plat.  Apol-,%^t«^'^^'^'^V^^^^'^^ifi^«« 
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imount  of  his  panishmoit.  The  accuser,  in  his 
stated  the  penal^  which  he  proposed  to  inflict ; 
mer  had  the  privilege  of  speaking  in  mitigation 
nent,  and  naming  &t  which  he  considered  ade- 
the  ofi^nce.  Socrates,  at  this  stage  of  his  trial, 
lerved  the  same  high  tone.*  If,  he  said,  I  am  to 
my  own  pwiishment,  it  must  be  according  to  my 
and  as  these  are  great,  I  deserve  that  reward 
i  suited  to  a  poor  man  who  has  been  your  bene- 
lamely,  a  public  muntenance  in  the  Prytaneium.f 
he  said,  he  did  not  fear,  not  knowing  whether  it 
change  for  the  better  or  the  worse.  Imprison- 
d  exile  he  esteemed  worse  than  death,  ana  being 
»d  of  his  own  innocence,  he  would  never  be 
•  a  sentence  of  evil  on  himself.  To  a  fine,  if  he 
ley  to  pay  it,  he  had  no  objection,  since  the  loss 
loney  would  leave  him  no  worse  off  than  before ; 
was  able  to  pay  a  mma  of  silver  (about  4/.  Eng- 
e  would  assess  his  punishment  at  that  sum :  or 
at  thirty  minse,  as  Plato  and  three  other  of  his 
3  expresned  a  wish  to  become  his  sureties  to  that 

was  not  a  line  of  conduct  likely  to  excite  pity,  and 
3  of  death  was  passed  by  a  larger  majority  than 
He  again  addressed  a  short  speech  to  his  judges, 
h  he  tells  them,  that  for  the  sake  of  cutting  off  a 
om  his  life,  already  verging  on  the  grave,  they 
urred  and  brought  on  the  city  a  lasting  reproach, 
it  he  might  have  escaped,  if  he  would  have  con- 
ed to  use  supplications  and  lamentations.  Of  his 
r  defence,  however,  he  repented  not,  seeing  that 

e  Apology  of  Plato,  though  commonly  printed  wiA- 
division,  consists  of  three  parts :  Socrates'  defimoe 
ilf ;  his  second  speech,  as  to  the  amount  of  punish-* 
hich  begins  at  §  25  (iwut  i.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  128,  M.  Bek- 
Qd  his  address  to  the  judges  after  sentence  oC  dsA^ls^ 
fCd,  which  begins  at  §  29  ^partV,,NcA..\\.,^A'3iH^i« 
s  paWic  maintenance  {crvrua^ox  Iv  itwrxw^^  "^^ 
one  of  the  highest  honours  \Wt  ^'^  ^^3»^  '^^^ 
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be  Lai  raiber  die,  hariDg  so  cpoken,  than  lire  by  tlie  hk 
of  BkvnorAr  metbods;  and  that  to  escape  death  was  far 
lesi  £&caxi  than  to  avoid  baseness.  He  coodiided  bf 
a  «ddresftU>  the  jsdges,  who  bad  Toted  for  his  aoaoitai, 
isssa^  ibe  eroaods  of  bis  hopes  that  death  wooM  be  t 
ci.aik£e  fcr  the  better;  the  first  of  vhich  is,  that  the 
dcsBOB  bad  Derer  opposed  or  checked  his  intended  Ime 
of  OEOuDCS  dBzizkg  me  vbole  of  these  proceedings,  nor  in 
ki$  fpecciies  bad  it  erer  stopped  bim  from  sajing  an j- 
ibai^  tbax  be  loeant  to  saj,as  n  was  used  often  to  do  in  coo- 
^vnaiaoQ :  from  vlucb  be  infeired,  that  bis  ioTisible  guide 
badapproredof  an  that  be  did,  and  that  therefore  t  good 
t2.sag  was  about  to  happen  to  him.  Death,  he  said,  wts 
e^iba-  iasensibilixT,  or  a  migration  of  the  soul :  in  the 
jbraKT  case,  as  compared  with  life,  be  esteemed  it  a 
cbain^  the  better;  in  die  latter,  if  the  general  belief 
was  ciae^  what  greater  good  could  there  be  than  to  meet 
aad  cnjoT  die  sodely  of  the  great  men  of  andqot^? 
Fti!!^,  therefore,  these  just  judges  to  look  confidently 
t0w»2s  death,  and  to  beliere^t  to  a  good  man,  deader 
a&ne.  no  real  bann  can  happen ;  be  concludes,  '*  It  is 
time  tbst  we  should  depart,  I  to  die,  too  to  lire ;  but 
wUcb  of  OS  to  the  better  thing,  is  known  to  the  Dimity 
aSone.** 

Deadi  nsoally  followed  dose  opon  condemnation:  but 
the  death  ni  Socrates  was  delaTed  by  an  Athenian  usage 
of  great  andquTTy  sud  to  have  been  instituted  in  coo* 
memoradon  of  die  defirerance  of  Attica  by  Theseus  fron 
the  tTTaanj  of  Minos.  Eveiy  year  the'sacred  ship  ia 
whicb  Th«eas  had  suled  to  Crete,  was  despatched  with 
o£erii^  to  the  sacred  island  of  Delos ;  and  in  the  intenn 
belli een  its  departnre  and  return  no  criminals  were  ever 
put  to  death.  Soemm  was  condemned  the  erening  be- 
fan  itsdepsrtnre,  and  conaeqiiendy  he  was  respited  until 
its  recnm— a  period  of  tlditT  dars.  Daring  diis  dme  his 
friends  had  aocesi  to  btm';  anci  the  diakpies  of  Pltto^ 
endtled  Critnn  and  Pbmdon,  pmport  to  be  the  substance 
of  coQTersatkios  ^id^\it\saDi  \sswiisda  the  close  of  thii 
dme.     Hike  bad \Men'c^QaB%\&«MK^^'QK!ft^SHJ^^u 
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breach  of  the  laws  which  he  refused  to  countenance,  and 
he  still  thought,  as  he  had  said  in  his  speech,  exile  to  be 
worse  than  death.  On  the  last  day  of  his  life,  when  his 
friends  were  admitted  at  sunrise,  they  found  him  with 
his  wife  and  one  child.  These  were  soon  dismissed,  lest 
their  lamentations  should  disturb  his  last  interview  wiUi 
his  friends  and  pupils :  and  he  conunenced  a  conversation 
which  speedily  turned  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the 
asqg^uments  for  which,  as  they  could  best  be  developed  by 
one  of  the  acutest  of  human  intellects,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  revelation,  are  summed  up  in  that  celebrated  dia- 
logue, the  Phsedon,  which  professes  to  relate  all  the 
events  of  this  last  day  of  the  philosopher's  life.  It  con* 
eludes  as  follows : — 

**  When  he  had  thus  spoken,  <  Be  it  so,  Socrates,'  said 
Criton ;  *  but  what  orders  do  you  leave  to  these  who  are 
present,  or  to  myself,  either  respecting  your  children,  or 
anything  else,  in  the  execution  of  which  we  should  most 
gratify  you  ?'  *  What  I  always  do  say,  Criton  (he  re« 
plied),  nothing  new :  that  if  you  pay  due  attention  to 
jrourselves,  do  what  vou  will,  you  wul  always  do  what 
IS  acceptable  to  myself,  to  my  family,  and  to  your  o^n- 
selves,  though  you  should  not  now  promise  me  anything. 
But  if  you  n^lect  yourselves,  and  are  unwilling  to  livo 
following  the  track,  as  it  were,  of  what  I  have  said  both 
now  and  heretofore,  you  will  do  nothing  the  more,  though 
you  should  now  promise  many  things,  and  that  with  ear- 
nestness.' *  We  shall  take  care  therefore,'  said  Criton,  *  so 
to  act.  But  how  would  you  be  buried  ?'  *  Just  as  you 
please  (said  he),  if  you  can  but  catch  me,  and  I  do  not 
elude  vour  [)ursuit.'  And  at  the  same  time  gently  laughing, 
and  addressing  himself  'to  us,  '  I  cannot  persuade  Criton,' 
he  said, '  my  mends,  that  I  am  that  Socrates  who  now  dis- 
putes with  you,  and  methodizes  every  part  of  the  dis* 
course ;  but  he  thinks  that  I  am  he  whom  he  will  shortly 
behold  dead,  and  asks  how  I  ought  to  be  buried.  But  all 
that  long  discourse  which  some  time  since  I  addressied^si^ 

/ou,  in  which  I  asserted  that  after  IVia.^  (kxrc^  ^^^wnsrk 
should  no  longer  remsin  with  you,  \i\i\.  ^•avi\!^  ^•k'^ixX.' 
certain  felidtiea  of  the  blessed,  this  1  Beetci  \ft  >a:*^ 
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dared  to  him  in  yam,  thoogh  it  was  andertaken  to  ooa- 
si^e  both  you  and  myself.  Be  surety,  tfaevelbre,  for  ne 
to  Crtton,  to  the  revene  of  that,  for  which  he  beoMM 
surety  forme  to  the  judges;  for  he  was  my  bail  tfait  I 
should  remuB ;  but  be  yon  my  bail  that  I  abaHl  not  r»> 
main  when  I  die,  but  shall  depart  heooe,  dmt  Criton  may 
bear  it  the  nuNre  easily,  and  mae^  not  be  afflicted  when  m 
sees  my  body  burnt  or  buried,  as  if  I  weve  sufieringsoiae 
dreadfid  mislbrtnne;  and  that  he  may  not  say  at  my  in- 
terment, that  Socrates  is  laid  out,  or  cained  out,  or  ii 
buried.  For  be  well  assured  of  this,  my  friend  Critoa, 
that  when  we  speak  amiss,  we  are  not  only  libimesble 
as  to  our  ezpresnons,  but  likewise  do  some  e?il  ts  oar 
souls.  But  it  is  fit  to  be  of  good  heart,  and  to  siy  thst 
my  body  will  be  buried,  and  to  bury  it  in  such  manner  as 
may  be  moat  pleasingto  yourself,  and  as  you  may  esteem 
i  t  most  agreeable  to  our  kws.'  " 

When  he  had  thus  spoken,' he  arose,  and  went  into 
another  room,  that  he  might  wash  himself,  and  Gritoa 
followed  him :  but  he  ordered  us  to  wait  for  him.  We 
waited  therefora  accordingly,  discoursiBg  oiver,  and  re- 
▼iewii^  amof^  ourselves  what  had  been  said ;  aiMi  seme- 
times  speaking  about  his  death,  bow  great  a  oalamitr  it 
would  be  to  us ;  and  uncerely  thinking  that  we,  like 
those  who  are  deprived  of  their  fathers,  should  past  the 
rest  of  our  life  in  the  condition  of  orphans.  Bat  whea 
he  had  wariied  himself,  his  sons  were  b»ouf^t  to  hio 
(for  he  had  two  little  ones,  and  one  older),  and  ike 
women  belonging  to  his  faauhf  likewise  oaase  in  to  tim : 
but  when  he  had  spdcen  to  them  before  Criton,  and  had 
left  them  such  in^mctiens  as  he  thought  proper,  heor^ 
dered  the  boys  and  women  to  depart,  and  he  hinMetf  re- 
turned to  us.  And  it  was  new  near  the  aetting  of  the 
sun ;  for  be  had  been  awiqr  in  the  inner  room  for  a  kng 
time.  But  when  he  came  in  from  faaduDg  he  sat  down, 
and  dki  not  speak  muoh  afterwards:  for  liieii  the  servaot 
of  the  EloTieo*  caase  in,  andstanding  near  him,  «'  I  do 
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not  perceive  that  in  yon,  Socrates/'  said  he,  ^'  which  I 
■itt^e  taken  notice  of  in  others ;  I  mean  that  they  are 
mngry  with  me,  and  curse  me,  when,  being  compelled  by 
Cfae  maf^iatratas,  I  announce  to  them  that  mey  must  drink 
-tlie  pouMm.    But,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  tbund  y 


[  you  to 

-tlie  nraeent  time  to  be  the  most  generous,  mild,  and  best 

of  aU  the  men  that  ever  came  into  this  place ;  and  there* 

fOTB  I  em  well  convlnoed  that  you  are  not  an^ry  with  me, 

bat  witb  the  authors  of  your  present  condition,  for  you 

luow^  who  they  are.    Now,  therefore  (for  you  know 

wslukt  I  came  to  tell  you),  farewell ;  and  endeavour  to 

bear  thia  neoeaai^  as  easily  as  possible."    And  at  the 

flame  time,  bursting  into  tears,  and  turning  himself  away, 

he  deported.    But  Socrates,  looking  alter  him,  said, 

<'  And  thou,  too,  fiurewell ;  and  we  shall  take  care  to  act 

as  yoa  advise."    And  at  the  same  time,  turning  to  us, 

*^Aow  courteous,"  he  sud,  "is  the  behaviour  of  that 

maa  I     During  the  whole  time  of  my  abode  here,  he  has 

suited  me,  and  often  conversed  with  me,  and  proved 

fi^wgMftlf  to  be  the  best  of  men ;  and  now  how  generously 

he  weeps  on  my  account  1    But  let  us  obey  him,  Criton, 

and  let  sune  one  bring  the  poison,  if  it  is  bruised ;  and 

if  not,  let  the  man  whose  business  it  is,  bruise  it." 

«  But,  Socrates,"  said  Criton, ''  I  think  that  the  sun  still 

hangs  OY&r  the  mountams,  and  is  not  set  yet.    And  at 

the  same  time  I  have  known  others  who  have  drunk  the 

poison  very  late,  after  it  was  announced  to  them ;  who 

nave  supped  and  drunk  abundantly.     Therefore,  do  not 

be  in  mum  haste,  for  there  is  yet  time  enough."    Socrates 

replied,  ''Such  men,  Criton,  act  fitly  in  the  manner 

which  you  have  described,  for  they  think  to  derive  some 

advanta^ie  bjr  so  doing ;  and  I  also  with  propriebr  shall 

not  act  m  this  manner.    For  I  do  not  think  I  shall  gain 

aojtibiDff  by  drinking  it  later,  except  becoming  ridiculous 

to  myseu  through  desiring  to  live,  and  being  sparine  of 

life,    when  nothing  of  it  any  loneer  remains.     Go, 

therefore,"  ssdd  he,  "  be  persuaded,  and  comply  with 

my  request." 

Then  .Criton  hearing  this,  gave  a  sign  to  the  boy  that 
stood  near  bim ;  and  tte  boy  departi&g,  axid.  Vvt  vcv^^Xsk^^ 
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lor  some  time,  came  back  with  tbe  person  that  was  to 
administer  the  poison,  who  brought  it  poonded  in  a  cop. 
And  Socrates,  lodung  at  the  man,  said,  "  Well,  my 
friend  (lor  yoa  are  knowing  in  these  matters),  what  is  to 
be  done  ?**  "  Nothing  (he  said)  bat,  after  joo  hare 
drank  it,  to  walk  about,  until  a  heaviness  takes  place  in 
Toor  legs,  and  then  to  lie  down :  this  is  the  manner  in 
wluch  you  faaTO  to  act"  And  at  the  same  time  he  ex- 
tended the  cup  to  Socrates.  And  Socrates  taking  it— 
and  indeed,  Ediecrates — with  great  cheerfulness,  neither 
trembling,  nor  suflfering  any  change  for  the  worse  in  his 
colour  or  countenance,  but  as  he  was  used  to  do,  looking 
up  sternly*  at  the  man.  "  What  sajr  you,"  he  sMd,  "  as 
to  making  a  libation  from  this  potion  ?  may  I  do  it  or 
not?"  «*  We  only  bruise  as  much,  Socrates,"  he  said, 
'*  as  we  think  soffident  for  the  purpose."  "  I  under- 
stand you,"  he  sud ;  *'  but  it  is  both  lawful  and  proper 
to  pray  to  the  gods  that  my  departure  from  hence  Ulitoer 
may  be  prosperous :  which  I  entreat  them  to  grant  mar 
be* the  case."  And  so  sayin?,  he  stopped,  and  drank 
the  pcHson  Teiy  readily  and  pleasantly.  And  thus  far 
indeed  the  greater  part  of  us  were  tolerably  well  able  to 
refrain  from  weeping :  but  when  we  saw  him  drinking, 
and  that  he  had  (urunk  it,  we  could  no  longer  restrain  ow 
tears.  And  from  me  indeed,  in  spite  of  my  effi>rts,  they 
flowed,  and  not  drop  by  drop  ;t  so  that  wrapping  myself 
in  my  mantle,  I  bewailed  myself,  not  indeea  for  his  mis- 
fortune, but  for  my  own,  considering  what  a  companion 
I  should  be  deprived  of.  But  Criton,  who  was  not  able 
to  restrain  his  tears,  was  compelled  to  rise  before  me. 
And  ApoUodorus,  who  during  the  whole  time  prior  to 
this  had  not  ceased  finom  weeping,  then  wept  aloud  with 
great  bitterness,  so  that  he  iiuected  all  who  were  present 
except  Socrates.  But  Socrates,  upon  seeing  this,  ex- 
claimed, '*  What  are  you  doing,  you  strange  men !  In 
truth,  I  principally  sent  away  the  women  lest  they  should 
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produce  a  disturbance  of  this  kind ;  for  I  have  heard  that 
jt  is  proper  to  die  among  well-omened  sounds.*  Be 
quiet,  therefore,  and  maintain  your  fortitude."  And 
when  we  heard  this,  we  were  ashamed,  and  restrained 
our  tears.  But  he,  when  he  found  during  his  walicing 
about  that  his  legs  became  heavy,  and  had  told  us  so, 
laid  himself  down  on  his  back.  For  the  man  had  told 
faim  to  do  so.  And  at  the  same  time  he  who  gave  him 
the  poison,  touching  him  at  intervals,  examined  his  feet 
and  le^s.  And  then  pressing  very  hard  on  his  foot,  he 
afiked  him  if  he  felt  it.  But  Socrates  answered  that  he 
did  not.  And  after  this  he  pressed  his  thighs,  and  thus, 
ffoing  upwards,  he  showed  us  that  he  was  cold  and  stiff. 
And  Socrates  also  touched  himself,  and  said  that  when 
the  poison  reached  his  heart  he  should  then  depart.  But 
now  the  lower  part  of  his  body  was  almost  cold  ;  when 
uncovering  himself  (for  he  was  covered),  he  said  (and 
these  were  his  last  words),  '^  Criton,  we  owe  a  cock  to 
jSIsculapius.  Discharge  this  debt  therefore  for  me,  and 
do  not  neglect  it."  **  It  shall  be  done,"  said  Criton  ; 
**  but  consider  whether  you  have  any  other  commands." 
To  this  inquiry  of  Criton  he  made  no  reply  ;  but  shortly 
after  moved  himself,  and  the  man  uncovered  him.  And 
Socrates  fixed  his  eyes ;  which,  when  Criton  perceived, 
he  closed  his  mouth  and  eyes.  "  This,  Echecrates,  was 
the  end  of  our  companion  ;  a  man,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
the  best  of  those  wnom  we  were  acouainted  with  at  that 
time,  and  besides  this,  the  most  prudent  and  just."  f 

Such  is  the  narration  which  Cicero  professed  himself 
unable  to  read  without  tears.  Its  celebrity  and  beauty 
will,  we  hope,  be  received  as  a  sufficient  excuse  for 

'  *  The  Greeks  thought  it  of  much  consequence  that  any 
momentous  business  should  be  undertaken  under  favourable 
omens.  Sounds  of  lamentation  were  ill-omened ;  even  the 
direct  mention  of  death  was  avoided  when  a  periphrasis 
would  serve.  The  tragic  poets  abound  in  bstances  of  this 
sort  of  euphemism. 

f  Taylor^s  translation  of  Plato.  Soifift  ^x^goX  \^.\jswSnss« 
hare  been  made  where  the  translatoT  Bfeem^  \s>  \sw:^^  ^ 
unnecessarily  &r  from  the  language  oi  \\i^  o\:\^\is\» 
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giYing  this  yersidn  of  a  passage  which,  as  a  whole,  s 
little  known  in  an  English  dress  ;  for  we  nmst  oonfes, 
that  while  history,  both  ancient  and  modem,  abounds  in 
events  analogous  in  the  nature  of  their  interest  to  die 
death  of  Socrates,  we  find  none  which,  strictly  speaking, 
can  be  regarded  as  parallels  to  it.  This  arises  in  purl 
from  our  l^rdljj"  knowm^  whether  to  refer  his  proseention 
and  condemnation  to  pnrate  hatred ;  or  to  the  enmity  of 
the  sophists,  and  the  powerful  party  wluch  soppoirted 
them  ;  or  to  the  genuine  leal  of  reUnooa  bigotry ;  or  to 
a  political  fear  that  the  doctrines  tau^t  by  Soerates  were 
calculated  to  bT«edL  ui^  a  set  of  men  m  too  little  iwpeet 
for  the  democraie^.  J^  libsM^  tMonm  have  been  as* 
ncned  •  and  wb«te^rcr  ^IV»  tbr^&^-^Xsw^  VeamoMSHL  Wi 
accu8e^,  all  may  \i«fe\«^  ^««  HsAwe«««»  ^^^V^^ 
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who  condemned  him,  as  well  as  that  unworthy  pride 
whkdi  18  expressly  mentioned  by  Xenophon*  as  having 
prevented  the  acquittal  of  his  master.  Whether  there- 
fore we  seek  our  instances  among  civil  or  religious  per- 
secutions, we  shall  scarcely  find  anything  stri(3y  analo- 
gous to  the  death  of  Socrates ;  and  as  we  have  said,  it  is 
here  introduced  more  for  the  beauty  of  the  narrative  than 
for  the  sake  of  comjmrison.  To  that  beauty,  and  to  the 
talents  of  the  historian,  Socrates  and  his  resignation  owe 
no  small  share  of  their  extraordinary  celebrity.  It  is 
well  remarked  by  Mitford,  that  though  *'  the  magna- 
nimity of  Socrates  surely  deserves  admiration,  yet  it  is  not 
that  in  which  he  has  most  outshone  other  men.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  Lord  Russell's  fate  were  far  more  trying. 
Socrates,  as  we  may  reasonably  suppose,  would  have 
borne  Lord  RusselFs  trial :  but  with  Bishop  Burnet  for 
his  eulogist,  instead  of  Plato  and  Xenophon,  he  would 
not  have  had  his  present  splendid  fame."  f 

The  power  of  meeting  an  inevitable  death  with  firm- 
ness ana  composure,  is  so  fisir  from  being  uncommon,  that 
our  interest  in  examples  of  it  might  be  supposed  to  be 
deadened  by  their  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  to  be 
found,  the  outward  show  of  it  at  least,  in  all  stations, 
from  the  martyr  for  religion  or  patriotism,  down  to  the 
humble  and  profiigate  sufferer  who  forfeits  his  life  as  a 
convicted  felon.  The  fancied  gaiety  of  Captain  Macheath 
is  as  true  to  nature  as  the  cheerfiilness  of  Sir  Thomas 
More ;  and  the  iron  resolution  of  the  murderer  Thurtell 
enabled  him  to  face  death  as  composedly  as  Charles  I.  or 

f  *  **Soenteg,  though  it  was  the  common  pracdce  Ibr  cri- 
minals at  the  bar  to  address  the  passions,  and  to  flatter  and 
entreat  their  judges,  and  by  such  means  often  to  obtain  ac- 
quittals, would,  on  no  account,  do  any  of  those  things  which. 
Contrary  to  law,  were  continually  done  in  the  courts ;  bat 
fiiongh  he  might  readily  have  gained  his  acquittal  fh>m  his 
judges  if  he  had  done  such  things  even  in  a  moderate  degree, 
dkMe  ratiier  to  die,  abiding  by  the  laws,  tiian  to  live  by 
tnaamemng  ihem." — (Xen.  Mem.,  c.  iy.,  p.  4. 
/  Mist,  of  Greece,  chap,  xxii.,  §  8. 
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Algernon  Sidney.  Still  we  do  read  with  eagerness  and  I 
admiration  of  More*8  cheerful  jocularity  on  the  scaffold, 
of  the  holy  resignation  of  Latimer,  and  the  high-souled, 
yet  tender  and  womanly  deportment  of  Lady  f%ne  Giey. 
The  subject  seems  to  possess  an  interest  not  easily  ei- 
haustcd.  Historians  therefore  hayc  seldom  thought  the 
last  hours  of  great  men  unworthy  of  notice :  and  the  con- 
stancy and  dying  professions  of  those  who  have  laid 
down  their  lives  for  their  political  or  religious  opinions, 
have  always  been  eagerly  treasured  up  by  friends  and 
followers,  as  evidences  both  of  the  sincerity  and  truth  of 
their  belief.  Yet  such  evidence  is  doubtful  even  in  re- 
spect of  the  former,  and  null  in  respect  of  the  latter ;  for 
tnere  never  perhaps  was  a  cause  important  enough  to 
challenge  persecution,  which  did  not  find  persons  resdy 
to  suffer  martyrdom  for  its  sake. 

In  selecting  the  examples  which  occupy  the  rest  of 
this  chapter,  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  take  such  as, 
relating  to  important  and  spirit-stirring  seasons,  are  yet 
likely  not  to  be  familiar  in  tneir  details  to  dl  our  readers. 
We  do  not  profess  that  they  will  bear  a  close  comparisoa 
with  the  prosecution  of  Socrates ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
may  here  again  express  our  belief  that  nothing  can  be 
found  analogous  eitner  to  the  character  or  the  history  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  make 
out  a  resemblance  where  no  real  one  exists.  The  design 
of  this  work  will  be  sufficiently  fulfilled,  if  the  following 
I)assage8  of  history  shall  appear  interesting :  the  lesaoos 
which  they  convey  cannot  be  otherwise  than  profitable. 
The  first  and  third  refer  to  persecutions  purely  religious 
in  their  character ;  the  second  refers  to  what,  under  the 
appearance  of  a  religious  persecution,  was  in  ftct  quite  as 
much  a  plot  against  civil  liberty. 

The  first  embraces  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  and 
death  of  two  among  the  most  eminent  of  the  early  Re- 
formers, John  Huss.  and  Jerome  of  Prague.  John  Iluss, 
or  rather  John  of  Hussinetz  (for  he  derived  his  name, 
according  to  a^  commnn  xos^^  ^^  that  time,  from  the 
place  of  his  b^r^^'),  N!»a  ^litt\v««a«sv  ^srv^v,  ^>qb3«^  at 
the  University  oi  Ytafpaft-    'B:>&\s\«Dj»>«A.^^isss%. 
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rity  of  his  life,  raised  him  through  suhordi- 
to  the  high  oflSce  of  Rector  of  the  Uni- 
some  means,  the  nature  of  which  is  not 
the  opinions  and  works  of  our  venerable 
irst  translator  of  the  Bible  into  the  English 
\  conveyed  into  Bohemia  towards  the  close 
jentli  century.  They  struck  deep  root  in 
circumstance  to  be  attributed  in  no  small 
J  effect  produced  by  Wiclif  *s  character  and 
on  the  mind  of  IIuss ;  who  conceived  so 
ation  for  his  preceptor,  that  in  his  sermons 
le  in  the  chapel  of  Bethlehem  (a  chapel 
a  pious  citizen  of  Prague,  to  enable  two 
address  the  lower  orders  in  the  Bohemian 
is  said  often  to  have  addressed  his  earnest 
ivcn,  that  "whensoever  he  should  be  re- 
this  life,  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  same 
ire  the  soul  of  Wiclif  resided;  since  he 
that  he  was  a  good  and  holy  man,  and 
habitation  in  heaven.*'  ♦  Already  eminent 
sophical  attainments,  Huss  had  obtained  an- 
f  celebrity,  so  early  as  the  year  1406,  by 
IS,  in  which  he  inveighed  powerfully  against 
ms  and  corruptions  by  which  the  papal 
id  disfigured  the  purity  of  Christian  faith, 
d  to  preach,  unchecked,  till  the  year  1409, 
rchbishop  of  Prague  commenced  open  war 
doctrines,  by  ordering  all  members  of  the 
ho  possessed  Wiclif  *s  writings  to  bring  them 
e  wnich  were  found  to  be  heretical  might  be 
Qt.  Two  hundred  volumes  are  said  to  have 
sstroycd.  Huss,  and  other  members  of  the 
appealed  to  the  Pope ;  but,  as  might  have 
ted,  their  cause  took  an  unfavourable  turn, 
hbishop  was  empowered  to  suppress  the  doc- 
^iclif  within  his  diocese.  Huss,  however, 
icnd,  pupil,  and  fellow-sufferer,  Jerome  of 
ster  of  tneology  in  the  university,  continued 

*Hist.ofChurch,  p.  bBI, 
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to  preach :  and  the  people  followed  them,  in  spite  of  tbe 
combination  and  determined  opposition  of  the  dergrin  \. 
geneoral.  Huaa  was  in  cooeequenoe  summoned  to  affv 
at  Rome.  He  refused  to  j^ce  himself  m  the  powet  tf 
Ihe  Pope,  but  sent  ihree  depatiea  to  plead  his  em. 
The  deputies  were  insulted  sod  maltreated,  and  he  lui- 
self  was  declared  guiUy  of  contumacy,  and  ezeommnii- 
cated.  Against  tins  censure  he  published  a  formal  pro- 
test, in  which,  after  reciting  authorities  to  justify  tbe 
step  which  he  was  taking,  narrating  his  ezeommunics* 
tion,  and  explaining  the  injustice  and  infonuality  of  tbe 
prooeedings  under  which  he  was  condemned,  he  coa- 
cludee,  '*  It  is  therefore  manifest  that,  none  of  these  con- 
ditions being  fulfilled  in  my  case,  I  am  acquitted  before 
God  of  the  crime  of  contumacy,  and  am  unbound  bjr 
a  pretended  and  fnyolous  excommunication.  I,  Joba 
Huss,  present  this  appeal  to  Jesus  Christ,  my  master  aod 
just  judge,  who  knows  and  protects  the  just  csnae  of 
every  one."  * 

He  continued  accordingly  to  preach  at  Prague  till  eeriy 
in  the  year  1413,  when  the  Archbishop  interposed,  un 
Huss  retired,  apparently  to  the  place  of  his  birth.  But 
he  continued  to  write,  and  his  doctrines  were  readiiy  re- 
ceived by  the  Bohemians,  though  zealously  opposed  bf 
the  great  body  of  the  dergy.  On  the  meeting  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  in  1414,  Huss  was  called  Mcne 
it,  to  declare  and  to  defend  his  opinions.  He  hod  di«- 
obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Pope,  but  he  recognised  the 
authority  of  the  church  in  its  general  council,  and  obeyed 
its  call  with  alacrity.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  eameft 
desire  to  explain  the  grounds  of  his  faith,  and  to  contins 
his  error,  if  he  could  be  ^c(mviaced  of  error,  in  those 
points  wherein  he  differed  from  the  received  doctrines  of 
the  church.  With  this  view,  before  he  went  to  Con- 
stance, he  appeared  before  a  synod  of  the  clergy  held  st 
Prague,  with  the  express  view  of  declaring  and  support- 
ing his  peculiar  tenets :  and  when  permission  to  do  to 
was  refused,  Vie  «S&x.e^  ^^^asKt^VoL  ^\3bs»&  of  public  resort, 
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•»^  ^SzJ^  ^®  expressed  his  intention  of  appearing  at  Con- 
Z^^^  and  inrited  all  who  had  any  complaint  to  make 
-*■    55*^  him  to  appear  in  support  of  it.* 

-  -^^^^   charges  against  Huss  may  be  reduced  to  two 
'  -^Unlett  indecKl  they  should  rather  be  considered  as 

that  he  was  a  follower  of  Widif,  and  that  he  was 
^  with  the  '^  leprosy  of  the  Yaudois."  The  opi- 
'  Contained  under  the  latter  charge  are  thus  enume- 
<(^ith  the  exception  of  a  few  particulars),  from 
^  Bylvius,t  by  Mr.  Waddington ;  it  being  premised 
Of  those  thus  imputed  to  him,  Huss  expressly  dis- 
"^  many.  '^  The  most  important  of  them  were 
^  s«-that  the  Pope  is  on  a  level  with  other  bishops ; 


:^ 


^^  priests  are  equal,  except  in  regard  to  personal 
(^ ;  &Bt  souls,  on  quitting  their  bodies,  are  immedi- 
-:^"^7^  condemned  to  eternal  punishment,  or  exalted  to 
^  .  N^^^nting  happiness  ;  that  the  fire  of  purgatory  has  uo 


'^>  r  uT^'"!'^  1  ^'^  prayers  for  the  dead  are  a  vain  device, 
2^  kvention  of  sacerdotal  avarice  ;  that  the  images  of 
V.  ^pdiod  the  samts  should  be  destroyed  ;  that  the  orders 
^  ;^.  ^  asodicants  were  invented  by  evil  spirits ;  that  the 
:;^  ^hgj  ought  to  be  poor,  subsisting  on  eleemosynary  con- 
«^>^  lUbidioDs ;  that  it  is  free  to  all  men  to  preach  the  word 
V  ^  '^fGod  ;  that  any  one  guilty  of  mortal  sin  is  thereby  dis- 
'^  "  Mlified  for  any  dignity,  secular  or  ecclesiastical ;  that 
^^  ^  jHafirmation  and  extreme  unction  are  not  among  the 

r-  V       •He  caused  this  document  to  be  published  at  Nuremberg : 

"Master  John  Huss  goes  to  Constance,  there  to  declare  the 

^  "^   Ufh  which  he  has  always  held,  holds  now,  and,  by  God's 

*"    onee,  will  hold  unto  death.    As  he  has  given  pubUc  notice 

*  Sroaghout  the  kmgdom  of  Bohemia  that  he  was  willmg 
^      Mbre  his  departure  to  give  account  of  his  faith  at  a  general 

*  OTnod  of  the  Archbishopric  of  Prague,  to  answer  all  the  ob- 
*     jeetianB  which  could  be  made  to  it,  so  he  notifies  in  this 

^ierial  city  of  Nuremberg,  that  if  any  one  has  any  error 
or  heresy  to  object  to  him,  such  person  has  only  to  repair  to 
the  Council  of  CJonstance,  since  it  is  there  that  he  is  ready 
to  mve  account  of  his  fiadth"  (L'Enfant.  liv.  i.  p.  39). 
f  Hist  Bohenuca,  c.  xxxv. 
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holy  rites  of  the  church  ;  that  auricular  confesskm  is  im* 
profitable,  since  confession  to  God  is  sufficient  for  ftf- 
don ;  Uiat  the  use  of  cemeteries  is  without  reasombie 
foundation,  and  inculcated  for  the  sake  of  profit;  ^ 
the  world  itself  is  the  temple  of  the  omnipotent  Goi 
and  that  those  only  derogate  from  his  miyesty  who  build 
churches,  monasteries,  or  oratories ;  that  the  sacerdotal 
vestments,  the  ornaments  of  the  altars,  the  cups  and  other 
sacred  utensils,  are  of  no  more  than  vulgar  estimatioa; 
that  the  sui&ages  of  the  saints  who  reign  with  Christ  in 
heaven  are  unprofitable  and  vainly  invoked ;  that  there 
is  no  holiday  excepting  Sunday ;  diat  the  festivals  of  the 
saints  should  by  no  means  be  observed ;  and  that  the 
fasts  established  by  the  church  are  equally  destitute  of 
divine  authority."     Of  tliese  doctrines,  whether  truly  or 
falsely  imputed  to  Huss,  many  were  of  a  nature  to  excite 
the  anger  of  a  corrupt  and  avaricious  priesthood ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  added  another  still  more  calculated  to  pi«- 
judice  the  minds  of  his  judges  against  him :  he  mtin- 
tained  that  tithes  were  strictiy  eleemosynary,  and  that 
it  was  free  for  the  owner  of  the  land  to  withhold  or  pay 
them  according  to  the  measure  of  his  charity.     He  uso 
maintained  the  right  of  the  laity  to  participate  in  the 
sacramental  cup.    It  appears  from  a  short  treatise,  written 
in  the  year  1413,  ana  exposed  to  public  view  at  the 
chapel  of  Bethlehem,  entiUed  '  Six  Errors,'  that  he  de- 
nied to  the  priesthood  the  power  of  granting  remission  of 
punishment  and  absolution  from  sin ;  that  he  condemned 
the  doctrine,  that  obedience  is  due  to  a  superior  in  all 
things ;  that  he  maintained  that  an  unjust  excommunica- 
tion was  not  bindinff  on  the  person  against  whom  it  was 
levelled ;  and  that  he  condemned  as  heretical  the  simo- 
niacal  offences  against  canon  law,  of  which  he  accused  a 
large  portion  of  the  clergy.    He  also  in  his  sermons  con- 
demned as  useless  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the  dead, 
though  it  appears  in  the  same  sermon  that  he  believed 
in  purgatory  •,  and  rebuked  the  avarice  of  the  priests,  by 
whom  the  practice  ol  cixAK^T^^Nsx^^iccsents,  as  the  prici 
of  ransoming  sou\a  5tom  \K«^\ot^  xyj  ^^vt  xsajsR.-^^  W 
been  invented.* 
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diness  of  Huss  to  face  the  Council  is  not  to 

i  to  ignorance  of  the  risk  which  he  was  about 

He  addressed  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends, 

|uest  indorsed,  that  it  might  not  be  opened, 

i  case  of  his  death :  it  contained  a  species  of 

1.     He  also  wrote  an  exhortation  to  his  Bo- 

ongrcgation,  in  which  he  urges  them  to  remain 

in  the  doctrine  which  he  had  faithfully  preached 

;  expresses  his  belief,  that  he  should  meet  with 

iemies  at  the  council  than  Christ  had  at  Jerusa- 

rays  for  health  and  strength  to  maintain  the  truth 

last,  resolved  to  suffer  any  extremes,  rather  than 

the  Gospel  from  any  cowardice ;  requests  the 

ft  of  his  friends  in  his  behalf ;  and  speaks  yery 

Ally  of  his  return,  expressing  his  willmgness  to 

^  God's  cause.*    Yet  if  good  faith  were  necessarily 

f^t  in  high  rank,  he  had  no  reason  to  fear.    Tbie 

^ffOT  Sigismond  gave  him  a  safe  conduct,  pledging 

^f,  and  enjoining  his  subjects,  to  facilitate  and 

^  the  safe  passage  of  Huss  to  and  fro :  and  Pope 

^  XXIII.  professed,  '<  though  John  Huss  should 

nler  my  own  brother,  I  would  use  the  whole  of  my 

Hr  to  preserve  him  from  every  injury,  during  all  the 

to  of  his  residence  at  Constance."    He  arrived  in  that 

'  in  November,  1414.     But  the  first  proceedings  of 

Council  showed  that  anything  rather  than  an  im- 

ial  Kearing  was  intended.     Huss  was  committed  to 

e  custody,  and  denied  the  privilege  of  being  heard 

in  advocate,  though  he  lay  sick  in  prison ;  on  the 

ind  that  the  canon  law  allowed  no  one  to  undertake 

defence  of  persons  suspected  of  heresy.     Mean- 

le,  he  was  harassed  with  private  interrogatories,  and 

led  a  public  audience  before  the  assembled  Council 

B  right  he  demanded  with  urgency ;  and  the  inter 

nee  of  the  Emperor  Sigismond,  who  seems  to  hav 

in  this  instance  what  was  due  to  one  who  was  place 

sr  his  protection,  procured  it  for  him.     Early 

e,  1415,  the  Council  was  convened,  to  hear  t 

•ges  against  him,  and  his  defence.    The  first  chai 

L'£n&ntliv.i.p.40. 
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iuM,  which  had  been  in  part  proved,  and  in 

aed,  there  was  not  one  which  aid  not  desenre 

flames ;"  and  ^*  that  the  temporal  sword  ouffht 

x>  be  drawn,  for  the  chastisement  of  his  oil- 

the  end  that  the  branches  of  the  tree  might 

gether  with  its  root"     The  Council  was  not 

inflict  tlie  penalty  thus  recommended.     Huss 

landed  to  prison:  his  constancy  was  severely 

a  month's  imprisonment,  in  which  every  means 

tuion  and  solicitation  were  used  to  induce  him 

2t,.and  live.    But  he  continued  calm  and  resolved. 

ttan  of  mind  equally  removed  irom  pride  and 

miiess,  and  from  laxity  and  indifference,  replying 

■•  who  urged  him  to  abjure  his  belief,  that  *'  he 

Piepared  to  afford  an  example  in  himself  of  that 

^Dg  patience  which  he  had  so  frequently  preached 

4ta,  and  which  he  relied  on  the  grace  of  Grod  to 

^him."     He  retained  this  temper  to  the  end ;  and 

^iii  he  may  serve  as  a  pattern  or  a  rebuke  to  many 

J  who,  though  zealous  for  the  truth,  have  shown 

» character  of  martyrs  as  much  of  bigotry  and  in« 

loe  as  their  persecutors;   and  this  temper  was 

I  nowhere  more  beautifully  than  in  one  of  nis  last 

,  "  if  indeed  (we  quote  from  Mr.  Waddineton)  we 

designate  the  upright  counsel  of  a  iaiUiful  and 

■  friend,  for  sucn  was  the  circumstance  which 

Jeted  and  crowned  the  history  of  his  imprisonment ; 

,  \t  should  be  everywhere  recorded,  for  the  honour  of 

pan  nature.    A  Bohemian  nobleman,  named  John  of 

|um,  had  attended  Uuss,  whose  disciple  he  was, 

tngh  all  his  perils  and  persecutions,  and  had  exerted 

\  on  him ;  as  he  declared  to  the  Council  that  he  had 
le  willingly  under  the  pledged  protection  of  the  Bm- 
ir  there  present.     Charles  V.,  when  pressed  to  arres' 
^r  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  is  said,  in  allusion  to  this  dr 
^stance,  to  have  used  the  following  expression :  "Id 
mean  to  blush  with  my  predecessor  Sigismond."    Tl 
Inct  of  the  two  emperors  towards  Huss  and  Luther 
1  contrasted  throughout;  and  Charles  was  not  a  1 
Loos  CBtholic  than  his  predecessor. 
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throoj^out  the  whole  afiair  every  method  that  heoiU 
learn  or  devue  to  save  him.     At  leng^,  when  mj 
hope  was  lost,  and  he  was  about  to  separate  irom  it 
martyr  for  the  last  time,  he  addressea   him  in  te 
terms :  '  My  dear  master,   I  am  milettered,  and  obi- 
sequently  unfit  to  counsel  one  so  enlightened  as  yn. 
Nevertheless,  if  you  are  secretly  conscious  of  any  one  o( 
those  errors  which  have  beeu  publicly  imputed  to  708, 
I  do  entreat  you  not  to  feel  any  shame  in  retractmjr  it  \ 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  you  are  convinced  of  3rour  iniio* 
ccnce,  I  am  so  far  from  advising  you  to  say  anvthiog 
against  your  conscience,  that  i  exhort  you  nmer  to 
endure  every  form  of  torture,  than  to  renounce  anting 
which  you  hold  to  be  true.'     John  Huss  replied  with 
tears,  that  God  was  his  witness,  how  ready  he  had  ever 
been,  and  still  was,  to  retract  on  oath,  and  with  bis  whole 
heart,  from  the  moment  he  should  be  convicted  of  sny 
error,  by  evidence  from  the  Holy  Scripture,***    He  con- 
firm^ this  assertion  in  a  letter,  written  on  the  eve  of 
his  execution,  to  the  Senate  of  Praeue,  warning  them 
that  he  had  retracted  and  abjured  nothing,  but  was  ready 
to  abjure  and  express  his  detestation  of  every  propositioe 
extracted  from  his  books  which  could  be  proved  cootrtiy 
to  Scripture. 

Thus  passed  the  month  between  his  trial  and  hit 
execution,  not  in  struggles  to  avoid,  but  in  prepantioo 
to  meet  his  fate.  '*  God,"  he  said,  <<  in  his  wisdom,  has 
reasons  for  thus  prolonging  my  life.''  On  the  15th  of 
July,  he  was  brought  before  the  Council  for  the  list 
time.  He  listened  on  his  knees  while  his  sentence  was 
read ;  and  though  it  was  endeavoured  to  prevent  him 
from  speaking,  he  asserted  from  time  to  time  the  fidse- 
hood  of  some  of  the  charges  brought  against  him.  That 
of  obstinacy,  for  instance,  he  repelled  hardily.  "  This," 
he  said,  *'  I  deny  boldly.  I  always  have,  and  do  still 
desire  to  be  better  instructed  by  Scnpture ;  and  assert,  that 
I  am  so  zealous  for  the  truth,  that  if  by  one  word  1  couljl 
overthrow  tYic  cttots  of  all  heretics,  there  is  no  peril 
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irhich  I  would  not  face  for  that  end."  Against  the 
Bondemoatioa  ot  his  books  he  protested,  because  hitherto 
no  errors  bad  been  shown  to  exist  in  them,  and  because, 
being  chiefly  written  in  Bohemian,  or  translated  into 
Imguages  understood  by  few  of  the  members,  the  Council 
coiud  not  read,  nor  understand,  nor,  by  consequence, 
Intimately  condemn  them.  At  the  close  of  the  sentence, 
he  called  God  to  witness  his  innocence,  and  offered  a 

Sajer  that  his  judges  and  accusers  might  find  pardon. 
othing  then  remained  but  to  proceed  to  his  degradation ; 
and  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  forms  used  in  this  ceremony,  childbh  as  they  may 
appear.  Certain  bishops,  appointed  to  perform  this  of- 
fice, caused  Huss  to  be  robed  in  his  full  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments, and  a  cup  to  be  placed  in  his  hand,  as  if  he  were 
going  to  perform  mass.  As  they  put  upon  him  a  long 
white  robe,  named  the  aubcy  he  said,  '*  Our  Saviour  was 
clothed,  in  mockery,  in  a  white  robe,  when  sent  by  Herod 
before  Pilate  i"  and  he  made  similar  reflections  as  the 
other  ensigns  of  the  sacred  functions  were  successively 
put  upon  him.  Being  thus  dressed,  the  bishops  again 
exhorted  him  to  recant ;  but  turning  to  the  people,  he 
declared  in  a  loud  voice,  that  he  never  would  oflend  and 
seduce  the  faithful  by  a  declaration  so  full  of  hypocrisy 
and  impiety,  and  thus  publicly  protested  his  innocence. 
Then  tne  bishops  took  from  him  the  chalice,  reciting  the 
words,  "  O  cursed  Judas,  who  having  forsaken  the  counsel 
of  peace,  hast  entered  into  that  oi  the  Jews,  we  take 
away  this  cup,  &c.,"  accoixiing  to  the  common  formula 
for  degrading  a  priest.  On  this,  Huss  said  aloud,  that 
through  the  mercy  of  God,  he  hoped  that  day  to  drink 
oi  that  cup  in  his  kingdom.  The  bishops  then  took 
away  his  sacerdotal  garments,  one  after  the  other,  pro- 
nouncing some  malediction  at  the  removal  of  each.  W  hen 
they  came  to  obliterate  the  tonsure,  the  mark  of  priest- 
hood, a  ludicrous  question  arose,  whetlier  scissors  or  razors 
should  be  used ;  and  after  a  warm  debate^  It  y?^  dft^^l^ 
in  favour  of  the  former.  His  ha\T  Nvaa  cXoa^'^  <i\q^\r^^ 
a  pyramidal  paper  cap,  an  ell  high,  iMauXe^^V^^^'^f^ 
^f  devils,  and  jn^cribed  •*  Heresiamir  -w^  \wX^^v^ 
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hmti ;  tBod  thus  attired,  tiie  prdales  etenttti^"^ 
his  MuL  to  the  infenial  dovik  *  Himtri^* 
MtfnMl  character  of  pneathood,  he  iraB  i^nv  • 
the  iacular  power,  repraaeBlBd  byihe^iqi"*»J 
whoM  iafe-condact  he  had  repanvd  ^^"^ 
who  had  yetopenlj  ^ven  fak  voice  fir  caaiifW 
to  expiate  hb  errors  br  Ae  tonBente  of  fe.  i* 
|Miror  charged  the  Eiectar  Faktine  Ki&  ^/ 
aeehiir  the  penalties  of  the  lair  inffidod:  aid  '^ 
that  a  aiicceeding  Sector,  the  deaeeMdant  ia  ^ 


fr^iioFation  of  the  persoa  thus  empk;^  ^ 
fhvmuTr  of  the  ReforontioB,  and  d jiag  «tfii 
neasMi  the  extinction  of  his  line,  was  imbI  * 
that  raialbrtiine  to  the  anger  of  Heancn,  JH^ 
Ibanh  is^mcration  the  (bigoted  and  crau  ei^ 
which  his  ancestor  had  executed  the  nnhoilj  tisk 
to  him  on  this  occamon. 

Hiisi  ^"as  imniediatelj  conducted  to  the  i 
antltHVH)  his  agonizing  death  with  unshaken  fin 
Is  told  hr  an  old  writer  of  his  life,  that  the  m 
h<wng  *tb<»  fonrency  of  his  address  to  Goo, 
not  know  m  hat  this  nuin  has  done  before :  ho 
liaar  him  olRr  up  excellent  prayers."  Hk ; 
tSjKtAiUy  oi>l1cct(Hi  and  cast  into  the  Rhine, 
sjhwdd  anrvo  to  keep  up  the  afiection  of  his  fr 
Um"  |irMwulion  was  vain,  for  we  are  toldf  ths 
Minh  <^  the  s^Mit  on  which  he  was  burnt  wa 
as  a  san>(si  n^lic,  and  carried  into  Bohemia 
ci)d<^ 

R^ftw*  ihe  fiite  of  lluas  was  determined,  t 
hat)  >^  rvvalYHi  a  taniy  vengeance  on  his  forei 
pi>fHvj^»w  Widif,  wKose  body  was  ordered  **  t 
m«^  tin*  jmMind,  and  thrown  far  away  firom 
<M  «\>  ohujvh,**  After  the  kose  of  thirteen 
^w)H^\  in^h  was  awist  ctfectuslly  executed,  fa 
nn^  aaiv\  \«xm\c^  xlbi^  t«(><mier*s  bodv.  and  i 

4l>ih<^    »ti>    Ik    \K\^b\sWW»%  Vws^i^    *^\sfc  ^ 

♦  4m*^s«ax«Mia4rww«M-^V«^T!^^«^ 
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^  Fuller  on  this  occasion  may  be  equally  well  • 
^  to  the  good  man  whose  history  has  just  been 
; :—."  The  brook  did  oonrey  his  ashes  into  Avon ; 
^to  Severn ;  Severn  into  the  narrow  seas ;  they 
to  main  ocean.  And  thus  the  ashes  of  Widif  are 
>Uem  of  his  doctrine,  which  now  is  dispersed  all 
^d  over." 
t>qie  of  Prague  has  been  already  mentioned  as  the 

^Jstinguished  among  Huss's  followers,  and  his 
Xor  in  preaching.  He  also  was  summoned  to 
luce  in  tiie  spring  of  1415,  before  Huss  had  snf- 

martyrdom ;  and  it  was  probably  in  consequence 
Inesnng  his  companion's  sufferings  that  he  was  in- 
l  to  retract,  to  condemn  in  the  strongest  terms,  as 
hemoiiB  and  seditious,  the  tenets  which  in  his  heart 
fl  continued  to  hold,  and  to  profess  his  entire  ad- 
oe  to  all  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  church.  For* 
)ly  he  was  not  left  to  endure  through  life  the 
lehes  of  conscience  ;  for  the  continued  enmity  and 
Len  persecution  of  his  adversaries  conferred  a 
It  on  him  which  they  were  far  from  intending.  He 
till  retained  in  confinement,  and  harassed  wi&  fresh 
es,  though  hb  retractation  had  been  ample  and 
lete :  for  there  were  many  who  thought  that  hos- 
to  the  hierarchy  could  not  be  expiated  except  by 
.  At  last  he  obtained  a  public  audience  before  the 
cil,  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1416 ;  when  ,he  recalled 
ormer  recantation,  confessing  that  it  had  been 
»d  only  by  the  fear  of  a  pamful  death.    There  is  a 

coincidence  between  the  history  of  Jerome,  and 
>f  the  father  of  our  English  church,  Cranmer,  who 
'ed  a  similar  death  in  the  following  century.     Both 
red  through  the  influence  of  fear  from  the  path  of 
:  both  were  punished  for  their  weakness  by  being 
herously  deprived  of  that  temporal  advantage  whi<£ 
Jie  price  of  their  apostacy ;  and,  being  readied  by 
mistaken  malice  to  their  duty,  bo^  t^<&€Qv<^  ^«a 
i,  and  have  obtained  etemsd  honoxiT  \iv«&!(dcaoDk^^^'5 
t  and  shameful  breathing-time  on  CM^.    ^«TO^ 
^ormtine,  wbo  was  a  witae^a  o£  ihe  ^\i<^^  ^:**" 
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of  Jerome's  trial,  has  left  a  long  and  interesting  msM 
of  it  in  a  letter  to  Leonardo  Aretino,  from  whick  it 
appears  that  his  sympathy  had  been  strongly  excited  jj 
the  constancy  of  the  suilerer.  Though  connected  win 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  church,  he  writes  in  such  ft 
stnun  of  admiration,  that  his  friend  thought  it  necessaiy 
to  warn  him  of  the  danger  which  he  might  incur  \if 
speaking  of  a  condemned  heretic  in  such  terms.  The 
letter  will  be  found  entirely  translated  in  Mr.  Shepherd'i 
Life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  from  which  the  ibUowmg 
description  of  Jerome's  final  sufferings  is  extracted  :— 
**  No  stoic  ever  suffered  death  with  such  constancy  of 
mind ;  when  he  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution  be 
stripj^  himself  of  his  garments,  and  knelt  down  before 
the  stake,  to  which  he  was  soon  after  tied  ¥rith  ropes 
and  a  chain.  Then  great  pieces  of  wood,  intermixed 
with  straw,  were  piled  as  nigh  as  his  breast  When 
fire  was  set  to  the  pile,  he  began  to  sing  a  hymn,  which 
was  scarcely  interrupted  by  the  smoke  and  flame.  I 
must  not  omit  a  striking  circumstance,  which  shows  the 
firmness  of  his  mind.  When  the  executioner  was  going 
to  apply  the  fire  behind  him,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
see  it,  he  said,  Come  this  way,  and  kindle  it  in  my 
sight ;  for  if  I  had  been  afraid  of  it,  I  should  never  hsve 
come  to  this  place.  Thus  perished  a  man  in  every 
respect  exemplary,  except  in  the  .erroneousness  of  his 
faith.  I  was  a  witness  of  his  end,  and  observed  eveiy 
particular  of  its  process.  He  may  have  been  hereticsl 
in  his  notions,  and  obstinate  in  persevering  in  them :  hot 
he  certainly  died  like  a  philosopher.  I  have  rehearsed  a 
long  story ;  as  I  wish  to  employ  my  leisure  in  relating 
a  transaction  which  far  surpasses  the  events  of  anoent 
history.  For  neither  did  Mutius  suffer  his  hand  to  be 
burnt  so  patiently  as  Jerome  endured  the  burning  of  his 
whole  body;  nor  did  Socrates  drink  the  hemlock  as 
cheerfully  as  Jerome  submitted  to  the  fire." 

I£  it  were  reaWy  Vvo^^  to  purge  the  dross  of  heresy 
from  Bohemia  \)y  tVas^etj  qtqm^^^^  inmlt  is  another 
lesson  to  prove  t\ie  \m^iK\t>j  ^^  «ksJd^W  ^i^w\s\ 
-oJcnce.    The  nobiWty  «wi«vA«t^  i^^  \««6^  ^\  ^ 
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Emperor's  safe-conduct  as  an  insult  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia :  the  conunons,  prepared  for  rebellion  against 
the  spiritual  dominion  of  Rome,  and  inflamed  by  the 
bte  of  their  loved  and  venerated  teachers,  broke  into 
BCti  of  violence.  Fresh  measures  of  provocation  on  each 
aide  aooa  led  to  extremities ;  a  crusade  was  proclaimed 
agwnst  Bohemia  by  Pope  Martin  Y.,  and  headed  by  the 
^Dperor  Sigismond;  and  the  quarrel  was  thus  fairly 
committed  to  the  arbitration  of  the  sword.  Enthusiasm 
made  up  for  the  apparent  inequality  of  force :  tlie  in- 
aoigents  assumed  the  name  of  Taboritcs,  named  the 
moontain  on  which  they  pitched  their  tents  Tabor,  and 
stigmatized  their  neighbours  by  the  names  of  the  ido- 
latrous nations  from  whom  the  Israelites  won  the  Holy 
Land.  They  often  defeated  the  armies  of  the  church, 
and  maintained  their  ground  so  firmly,  that  in  1433  the 
Council  of  Basle  endeavoured  to  invite  their  leaders  to 
a  conference.  This  attempt  at  pacification  failed ;  but 
it  taught  the  Catholics  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
religious  diflerences  which  distracted  these  enthusiastic 
men :  and  in  1436,  the  church  and  the  Emperor  gained 
the  final  ascendency,  more  by  civil  discord  than  by  the 
aword.  But  in  the  fifteenth  centurjr,  a  numerous  party 
in  Bohemia  preserved  the  faith  for  which  IIuss  and 
Jerome  had  suflered,  and  their  fathers  had  fought ;  and 
received  with  joy  the  ampler  reformation  preached  by 
Luther. 

The  second  subject  which  we  have  proposed  to  notice 
helongs  to  a  period  of  much  interest  m  British  history, 
that  of  the  fruitless  attempt  of  Charles  II.  to  re-impose 
episcopacy  upon  the  Scottish  nation.  Few  spectacles 
are  more  elevating  and  more  improving  than  the  patient 
endurance  of  evil  for  conscience'  sake  even  in  an  indi- 
vidual ;  and  it  is  still  more  impressive,  where  a  multitude 
are  actuated  by  common  feelings  and  a  common  principle. 
Such  was  the  case  with  the  persecuted  body  of  the  Scot- 
tish Presbetyrian  recusants ;  and  if  there  be  any  to  whom 
the  questions,  whether  a  written  ritual  or  extemporancou 
prayer  should  be  used,  whether  the  Episcopal  or  Presby- 
terian form  of  church  governmetit&hovAd^ft^N^^v^MM^ 
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insolBcieiit  grounds  of  dispate  to  justify  a  citiI  war,  k  ii 
to  be  remembered  tiiat  m  this  cue  the  aggreaskmni 
eatMy  on  the  side  of  the  gorernment ;  that  Charieill 
had  more  than  once  taken  the  Covenant,  the  merereini 
to  abjure  which  was  now  thought  worthy  of  death ;  iht 
the  rebels,  if  that  name  be  applicable  to  them,  soog^ 
nothing  nxMPe  than  liberty  to  aenre  God  after  their  own 
contdcnccs:    and  further,  that  the  aihitrary  rioknce 
which  would  hare  annulled  the  established  church  of 
Scotland,  to  substitute  another  which  the  bulk  of  die 
nation  hated,  was  only  one  of  that  series  of  mistaken  and 
criminal  measures  which  led  to  the  expnlsicm  of  the  Hoine 
of  Stuart  from  the  throne.     Upwards  of  three  hundred 
ministers  were  driven  from  their  livings  in  one  day,  to 
derive  a  scanty  muntenance  from  their  poor  but  zcabas 
hearers :  but  these  men  neither  offsred  resistance,  nor 


defence,  to  protect  meetings  for  the  peaceable  purpoie  of 
divine  worship,  held  in  the  wildest  recesses  of  the'  tnck- 
lo^  hills,  from  the  fury  of  a  most  licentious  soldioy, 
which  even  that  strict  concealment  could  not  mitigate  or 
elude.  That  the  better  cause  was  disgraced  by  some 
extravagances  and  crimes,  and  that  it  gave  rise  in  some  to 
u  nK>rose  and  gloomy  spirit  of  fimaticism,  will  not  nr- 
priso  any  who  have  considered  the  effect  of  persccotioa, 
which,  the  very  oonvene  of  mennr,  is  twice  cursed  in  its 
operation,  a  curse  on  him  who  mflicts,  as  on  him  who 
sudors.  Driven  to  assemble  in  moss  and  mountain,  prt 
with  their  swords,  and  prepared  to  defend  life  and  fiidi 
by  the  strong  hand,  it  is  no  wonder  if  these  men  tuned 
in  preference  to  the  warlike  pages  of  the  sacred  records, 
and  in  tone,  and  conduct,  ami  phraseology  imitated  the 
iiuulial  leaders  and  reformers  or  Judaea,  rather  than  tbc 
milder  teachers  of  the  religion  which  it  was  their  boast  to 
hold  fast  \n  its  utmost  purity.  Continually  occupied  by 
the  thought  o(  Aes^^  et^g^i^voi  %^aw»Aant  struggle  to 
<uIk1uo  their  natan^tcai*  iiA«SSM-OLW»*xBXa"^afcTwric*^ 
to  sene  thcU>rd  aXxex  n5\«i1  iSwcrs  ^«cB«A.^ei«.  ^^vp* 
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hide  in  him  to  the  uttermost,  it  is  no  wonder 
,  Cargill,  Peden,  and  other  zealous  preach- 
ie  and  stem  eloquence  roused  the  Scottisli 
)  indurance  of  martyrdom,  in  many  instances 
reason  in  enthusiasm,  and  m  some,  them* 
r  followers,  committed  acts  which  rendered 
meaable  to  legal  punishment.*    It  forms, 

er  of  Archbishop  Sharpe  is  the  most  celebrated 
e  of  these  instances  of  perverted  enthusiasm, 
cations  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  determina- 
)€cial  Providence  in  passing  events.  Burley, 
their  associates,  when  they  met  on  the  Magus 
thought  of  harming  Sharpe :  but  when  his 
that  way,  they  concluded  that  the  Lord  had 
into  their  hands  ;  and  therefore  they  killed 
!  effect  of  the  persecution,  see  Fox's  Hist,  of 
Phis  system  of  government,  and  espedally  the 
lich  those  concerned  in  the  late  insurrections, 
ieation  of  the  king,  or  the  other  outrages  com- 
re  pursued  and  hunted,  sometimes  by  blood- 
mes  by  soldiers  almost  equally  savage,  uid 
t  like  wild  beasts,  drove  some  of  those  secta- 
3  styled  Cameronians,  and  other  proscribed 
isures  of  absolute  desperation.  They  made  a 
Wch  they  caused  to  be  affixed  to  different 
rting  that  they  would  use  the  law  of  retaliation, 
said  they,  *  punish  as  enemien  to  God^  and  to 
uch  persons  as  shallmahe  it  their  work  to  imbrue 
our  blood  ;  and  chiefly,  if  they  shall  eontinve 
with  habitual  nudice  to  proceed  axfoinst  tts.** 
the  like  effect  Upon  such  an  occasion,  the 
goveriiment  became  necessary.  The  govern* 
d  interfere,  and  by  a  vote  of  council  ordered* 
wned,  or  refused  to  disown,  the  declaration 
d  be  put  to  death,  in  the  presence  of  two 
gh  unarmed  when  taken.  The  execution  of 
in  the  twelve  counties  which  were  principallr 
(  committed  to  the  military,  and  exceeded,  if 
>rder  itsell  The  difiownm%  \ickft  ^<dax«&ss«^ 
>  be  made  in  %  ^ttr^co^n  %jrss\^  ^«B«te^ 
te  in  their  fSaiiadcttmLA««ttesaB»\5««^ 
the  swords  gI  wAid4en  «ygaj©A.Vii^QBBttk^D««'* 
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however,  no  part  of  our  subject  to  enter  into  a  deSott 
of  their  conduct  or  doctrine.     The  lofity  simit  of  ni|- 
nation  in  which  they  met  their  fate  is  the  only  pobAii 
their  history  which  admits  of  comparison  with  the  ri^ 
jcct-matter  of  this  chapter:  and  in  this  respect,  Iki 
Athenian  philosopher  had  no  advantage  over  the  hnmblat 
of  these  unlettered  peasants.     The  stories  of  their  reng- 
nation,  nay  of  their  exultation  in  the  hour  of  trial,  have 
been  preserved  by  tradition ;  and  their  scattered  graves 
in  the  wild  moorlands  of  Southern  Scotland  are  still 
regarded  with  veneration  and  affection.     May  it  be  loog 
before  a  feeling  dies  away,  so  well  calculated  to  keep 
alive  a  hatred  of  oppression,  and  a  strong  s^ose  of  the 
imoortance  of  religion  1 

There  is  extant  a  singular  and  affecting  account  of  die 
able  employment,  were  drowned.  The  habitatioDSy  as  well 
of  those  who  had  fled  to  save  themselves,  as  of  thoce  wb» 
suffered,  were  burnt  and  destroyed.  Such  members  of  the 
families  of  the  delinquents  as  were  above  twelve  years  oldt 
were  imprisoned  for  the  purpose  of  b^ng  afterwardsl  tnof- 
ported^  The  brutality  of  the  soldiers  was  such  as  misht  be 
expected  from  an  army  let  loose  from  all  restraint,  and  em- 
ployed to  execute  the  royal  justice,  as  it  was  called,  upon 
wretches.  Graham,  who  has  been  mentioned  before,  sod 
who,  under  the  title  of  Lord  Dundee  (a  tide  which  was  pro- 
bably conferred  on  lum  by  James  for  these  or  similar 
services),  was  afterwards  esteemed  such  a  hero  among  the 
Jacobite  party,  particularly  distinguished  himself.  Of  six 
unarmed  fugitives  whom  he  seized,  he  caused  four  to  be  shoC 
in  his  presence,  nor  did  the  remuning  two  experience  any 
other  mercy  from  him  than  a  delay  of  their  doom ;  and  at 
another  time,  having  intercepted  the  flight  of  one  of  tbese 
victims,  he  had  him  shown  to  his  family,  and  then  murdered 
in  the  arms  of  his  wife.  The  example  of  persons  of  soch 
high  rank,  and  who  must  be  presum^  to  have  had  an  edoci* 
tion  in  some  degree  corresponding  to  their  station,  could  not 
fail  of  operating  upon  men  of  a  lower  order  in  society.  Th« 
carnage  became  every  day  more  general,  and  more  mdiscri* 
minate  *,  and.  \h&  murder  of  peasants  at  their  houses,  or  while 
employed  in  iWvr  \)&\iiii  ^cn>K.  v(i^3[i^^Ul&,  by  the  soldici^ 
was  not  onVy  ivoX  tcoto^^A.  ct  "^Tooadus^Xnit.  ^mo&hS.  v  taftri- 
torious  service  \)yttWKa«a^BW^^'    CX«^Hi,^,v«r5*^, 
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of  these  suiFerers,  written  by  Alexander 
lusiastic  preacher  of  the  Cameronian  sect, 
red  more  striking  by  the  rudeness  of  the 
.  the  minute  circumstantiality  of  the 
is  one  of  the  passages  which  we  propose  to 
portion  of  our  history  ;  the  other  consists 
ts  relative  to  the  sutferings  and  death  of 
3St  accomplished  and  discreet,  as  well  as 
the  ministers  who  su£Pered  during  the  per- 

thc  two  last  kings  of  the  Stuart  family, 
these  two,  by  name  John  Brown,  was  a 
md  carrier,  resident  at  Priesthill,  in  the 
'kirk,  an  upland  district  on  the  borders  of 
Lanarkshire ;  "  a  man  "  says  Wodrow,  **  of 
who  had  great  measures  of  solid  digested 
d  experience,  and  a  singular  talent  of  a 
id  aifectinff  way  of  communicating  his 
others."  This  man  was  orderly,  sedate, 
nd  nowise  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  party, 
iscientious  and  inflexible  seceder  from  the 
worship  attempted  to  be  imposed.  Our 
rom  a  publication  entitled  tne  '  Life  of 
r  Peden,'  published  about  the  year  1720.* 
winning  of  May,  1685,  he  (Mr.  Alexander 
JO  the  house  of  John  Brown  and  Marion 
e  married  before  he  went  to  Ireland,  where 
ght,  and  in  the  morning,  when  he  took 
ame  out  of  the  door,  saying  to  himself, 

a  fearful  morning,'  twice  over ;  *  A  dark 
.*    The  next  morning,  between  ^ye  and 

said  John  Brown  having  performed  the 
•d  in  his  family,  was  going  with  a  spade  in 
lake  ready  some  peat  ground :  the  mist 
rk,  he  knew  not  until  cruel  and  bloody 

(ring  passage,  with  'other  interesting  particu- 
)  these  times,  is  to  be  found  in  Scotf  s  *  Min- 
Scottish  Border/  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
Mortality,'  as  a  most  vivid  and  affecting  pic- 
irestinff  period  of  our  history,  though  coloured 
prejudices  in  favour  of  t\ift  doificm»QN.'^A3!c|« 


aai.        .jie  _T^;<&-Mzsixr  .£     iii     ^ii 

iimicrrr  '-irts.  ~n    wit    .ou^^iNitErrsB 
lift  ■  3fliA    'i  ipr.  .JB  ^aii.     .r«f^  ^Adi 

.tuurrmiur  Afr.  ?:»  jb.  laaeq.  ^t 
watt  vittk  im.  "Ttwt-  ^  tobl.  -^ 
iAv^  in  .jonrvt  ij  ui  ns  -3  lie.  ^^ 
tairrui.  -oul  "vwififi 
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yitnUe ;  md  for  Grod,  I  will  take  him  iu  my  own 
•dJ  ClAFerhouse  mounted  his  horse,  and  marched, 
f  Iflfther  with  th*  corpse  of  her  dead  husband  lying 
^p^  ihe  sot  the  bairn  upon  the  ground,  and  gathered 
"^  '  8,  and  tied  up  his  nead,  and  straighted  his  body, 
1  him  in  her  plaid,  and  sat  down  and  wept 
It  being  a  very  desolate  place,  where  never 
I  grew,  and  far  from  neighbours,  it  was  some  time 
( my  friends  came  to  her ;  the  fint  that  came  was 
'  fit  hand,  that  old  singular  Christian  woman  iu  the 
named  Elizabeth  Menzies,  three  miles 
,  who  had  been  tried  with  the  violent  death  of  her 
at  Pentland,  afterwards  of  two  worthy  sons, 
I  Weir,  who  was  killed  at  Drumclog,  and  David 
ily  who  was  suddenly  shot  afterwards  when  taken. 
%B  add  Marion  Weir  sitting  upon  her  husband's  grave, 
lid  me,  that  before  that,  she  could  see  no  blood  but  what 
IM  VM  in  danger  to  faint ;  and  yet  she  was  helped  to  be 
witness  to  all  this,  without  either  fainting  or  confusion, 
Mept  when  the  shots  were  let  off,  her  eyes  dazzled. 
Bi  corpse  was  buried  at  Ihc  end  of  his  house,  where  h 
wm  ilain,  wilii  this  inscription  on  his  grave-stone : — 

In  earth's  cold  bed,  the  dusty  part  here  lies 

Of  one  who  did  the  earth  as  dust  despise ! 

Here  in  this  place,  from  earth  he  took  departure ; — 

Now  he  has  got  the  garland  of  the  martyr. 

liis  murder  was  committed  between  six  and  seven  in  the 
Hxming:  Mr.  Peden  was  about  ten  or  eleven  miles 
istant,  having  been  in  the  fields  all  night ;  he  came  to 
lie  house  between  seven  and  eight,  and  desired  to  call 
ft  the  family,  that  he  might  pray  amongst  them.  When 
mjing,  he  said,  *  Lord,  when  wilt  thou  avenge  Brown's 
lood  ?  Oh !  let  Brown's  blood  be  precious  in  thy  sight ! 
nd  hasten  the  day  when  thou  wilt  avenge  it,  with 
Cameron's,  Cargiils,  and  many  others  of  our  martyrs' 
Ames ;  and  oh  J  for  that  day,  when  tk^  Loit^  h4^\^\ 
wenge  all  their  bloods,* 

*'  When  ended,  John    Muirhead  \ucimTC«V  NsiXvaX.  V^ 
iBo^  by  Brown's  blood  ?     He  said  twice  o\et  /  ^^«^ 
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do  I  mean  ?  Claverhonse  has  been  at  the  Pricsthifitl» 
morning,  and  has  cruelly  murdered  John  Brown  :Vb 
corpse  was  lying  at  the  end  of  his  Bouse,  and  his  poor 
wife  sitting  weeping  by  his  corpse,  and  not  a  soul  to  spedL 
a  word  comfortably  to  her/  " 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  atrocity  %ras  single  or 
singular  in  its  nature,  or  that  it  and  others  rest  upon  doubt- 
ful testimony.  "  No  historical  facts,**  says  Mr.  Fox, "  are 
better  ascertained  than  the  account  of  these  instances  of 
cruelty  which  are  to  be  found  in  Wodrow."  And  the 
extent  to  which  they  were  carried  may  be  appreciated 
from  the  number  of  military  executions  or  murders  re- 
corded by  that  author,*  in  the  two  first  months  only  of 
the  year  in  which  the  above  tragedy  was  enacted. 
Neither  must  it  be  supposed  that  these  were  the  unwar- 
ranted  excesses  of  a  brutal  soldiery :  the  Privy  Coandl, 
the  phief  executive  power  of  Scotland,  clearly  pointed  oat 
the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  its  instructions  ;t 

*  We  give  an  abstract,  to  show  both  the  number  and 
nature  of  the  crimes  which  were  punished  with  death. 

Jan.  23.  Six  persons  shot,  surprised  in  prayer,  in  the 
parish  of  Mouigaff,  Galloway. 

Jan.  31.  One  person  shot,  taken  in  hiding,  in  Dorisdecr, 
Nithsdale. 

Jan.  31.  Four  shot,  for  refusing  the  oath  <^  alijantion. 
Straiton,  Ayrshire. 

Feb.  19.  Four  shot  and  two  hanged,  taken  in  hiding. 
Orr,  Galloway. 

Feb.  21.    Five  lulled  at  Kirkonnel. 

Feb.  28.  One  killed  at  Barr,  in  Carrick. 
.  Ten  others  killed  in  the  above  month,  at  different  times, 
dates  uncertain,  facts  certain.  And  so  on,  through  the  year, 
but  especially  the  first  half.  All  these,  it  will  be  observed, 
are  military  executions  solely,  not  men  slain  in  fi^tin^ 
nor  men  condemned  by  the  civil  power.  Wodrow,  book  iii* 
chap.  9.  §  6. 

f  Instructions  to  General-lieutenant  Dmmmond  for 
marching  to  tbe  ^raiSb&Tii  «nd  western  shires.  Edinb.  April 
21,  1685. 

*«  Imo.  You  ttt^Xocta^cpj  ii2\VY&mv)fi9iQRs^«wsj&:ba^3Qyo^ 
in  the   soulberu  an^  ^ w\RTii  ^Jsow*,  w  ta  Tfi»s)  ^  Sis««.^ 
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gs  with  the  prisoners  brought  before  it, 
learly  that  the  exceeding  of  their  orders 
[  not  be  harshly  construed.  There  are 
ecollect  the  scene  in  *  Old  Mortality/ 
iacher  Macbriar  is  examined  before  the 
e  fiction  does  go  one  step  beyond  the 
)d  in  the  authentic  pages  of  Wodrow. 
not  perish  by  shot  or  sword,  had  often 
at  their  suiTerings  had  been  ended  by 
3thod  of  militaty  execution.  Torture 
)d  to  extract  confession ;  and  branding, 
hanging,  were  largely  employed,  not 
olcnt  spirits  whom  persecution  had  driven 

cpedient,  for  pursuing,  suppressing,  and 
all  such  fugitive  rebels  as  resist,  and  dis- 
id  quiet  of  his  majesties  goyemment :  and 
immediately  shoot  such  of  them  to  death, 
y  find  in  arms. 

1  give  order  to  apprehend  all  persons  sus- 
8,  or  resetters  of  rebels,  and  fugitive  vaga- 
h  such  as  you  find  guilty,  according  to 

rarranted  to  take  free  (quarters,  for  all  per- 
nmand  (not  bein^  of  his  majesty's  forces)* 
e  rebels,  and  fugitives,  and  vagabonds  are 
:  reset,  harboured,  or  connived  at. 
ling  at  once  ludicrous  and  revolting  m  the 
Qt,  and  the  remedy  applied  to  the  grievance, 
nen  of  the  way  in  which  the  Council  ex- 
isitorial  functions : — 

e  magistrates  of  Glasgow  present  a  petition 
lowing  that  their  tolbooth  is  pestered  with 
men,  who  are  a  ^reat  charge  to  the  town, 
ir  them  to  be  whipped  and  burnt  on  the 
ho  are  guilty  of  reset  and  converse ;  and 
of  ill  principles,  that  they  be  whipped  and 
iVodrow,  Hist,  of  Sufferings  of  Church  of 
chap.  ix.  i  S. 

rerse  are  the' harbouring  and  intercourse 
•ersons :  guilty  of  ill  principles  is  a  phrase 
itude;  but  must  be  wideTcSnod  to  A^gs&fi^ 
rk  and  covenant  ^ 
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to  assume  arms,  but  against  those  who  offered  nov  int 
passive  resistance.  And  this  severity  was  the  caukBOt 
the  consequence,  of  the  more  violent  sects  rising  in  aiw: 
it  was  the  result  of  a  premeditated  scheme  to  oppntf 
if  not  to  root  out,  Fresovterianism,  as  tending  to  kiecf 
alive  a  spirit  of  independence,  ciTil.as  well  as  religkni 
With  this  intention,  the  ministers  and  other  prominent 
persons  were  first  attacked  under  form  of  law :  it  wis 
not  until  their  firmness  proved  to  be  inexpugnable,  that 
the  act  of  assembling  for  worship  was  its^  proscribed. 
Even  so  early  as  1661,  Mr.  James  Guthrie,  one  of  the 
most  eminent  ministers  of  the  Scottish  church,  a  man  of 
moderation  and  discretion,  as  well  as  zeal,  leaning,  and 
piety,  was  singled  out  as  a  victim.  Hume's  account  of 
this  transaction  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  spirit  in  which 
he  treats  of  this  period  of  history.  "  It  was  deemed 
political  to  hold  over  men's  heads  for  some  time  the 
terror  of  punishment,  till  they  should  have  made  the 
requisite  compliances  with  the  new  government.  ThoHgii 
neither  the  king's  temper  nor  plan  of  administratioo  led 
him  to  severity,  some  examples,  after  such  a  bloody  and 
triumphant  rebellion,  seemed  necessary  ;  and  the  l^Iar- 

3uis  of  Argylc]  and  one  Guthrie  were  pitched  upoo  as 
le  victims.  .  .     Guthrie  was  a  seditious  preacher,  and 
had  personally  afironted  the  king :  his  punishment  gave 
surprise  to  nobody."    On  this  passage,  we  have  to  ob- 
serve, that  Guthrie  was  not  a  person  unknown  or  insig- 
nificant, to    be  spoken   of  thus   contemptuously  (o»e 
Guthrie) ;  and  in  denial  the  latter  statements,  to  quote 
the  followmg  extract  from  Wodrow,  whose  testimony 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  to  that  of  Hume,  neither 
quoting  their  authority.      *^  The  king  himself  was  »d 
sensible  of  his  (Guthrie's)  good  services  to  him  and  \\v 
interest  when  at  the  lowest,  and  of  the  severity  of  this 
sentence,  tliat  when  he  sot  notice  of  it,  he  asked  with 
some  warmth,    *  And  what  have  you  done  with  Mr. 
Patrick  GiWesvieV     It  was  answered  that  Mr.  (iil- 
lospio  had  so  TQawy^Ttf!f\v\"i  Vdl  \W  house,  his  life  could 
not  bo  taken.     *  V^  e\\;  «kA ^^^Vw^Jii,,  '•'^  \V»d  known 
vou   V  ou\A  bvxN^i  sv»^<i^  '^Ax.  ^^^s^vt^  Y  ^K»i^\\»fc 
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t^d  Mr.  Guthrie.'*  And  indeed  there  was  reason 
it,  as  to  one  who  liad  been  so  firm  and  zealous  a 
^taorter  of  his  Majesties  title  juad  interest,  and  liad 
Mmd  so  much  for  his  continued  opposition  to,  and 
4N«iiixig  of  the  English  usurpation.'  And  far  from 
an  insignificant  person,  whose  death  might  be 
1  oyer  as  a  matter  of  no  account,  the  greatest  pains 
taken  to  induce  him  to  saye  his  life  byf  making 
iBaeeflsioiui,  with  the  value  of  which,  as  coming  from 
hbn,  the  court  party  were  well  acquainted.  But  his  ofience 
Ml  the  reason  for  pursuing  him  ^to  death  are  not  ob- 
nnelj  hinted  at  in  the  first  sentence  of  our  extract  from 
Saae :  he  had  stood  up  against  invasion  of  the  rights 
if 'the  Presbyterian  kirk,  which  the  king,  in  swearing  to 
lie  ^Covenant,  had  bound  himself  to  uphold ;  and  there- 
hn  he  was  made  an  example,  ''to  hold  over  men's 
loads  the  terror  of  punishment,  till  they  should  have 
nade  the  requisite  compliances  with  the  new  govem- 
Bent"  The  charge  against  him  was  treason  and  sedi- 
ioo,  founded  principally  on  the  language  of  a  petition 
dopted  by  a  meeting  of  ministers,  August  23,  1660,  of 
rhich  he  was  one,  and  on  two  publications,  the  '  West- 
ffn  Remonstrance,'  and  '  Causes  of  God's  Wrath,'  in 
he  sentiments  of  both  of  which  he  expressed  his  con- 
nrrence  on  his  trial :  and  in  his  last  speech  he  acknow- 
sdged  himself  the  author  of  the  latter.  From  one  of 
is  speeches  before  the  parliament,  we  extauct  the  fol- 
Dwing  passage,  which  is  worth  the  attention  of  those 
rho  ubink  that  opinions  are  to  be  stifled  by  violence. 
"  My  lord,  my  conscience  I  cannot  submit,  but  this 

•;Wodrow,  book  i.,  chap.  2,  §  4. 

f  Bomet  savs,  "  he  gave  no  advantage  to  those  that  wished 
I  have  saved  nim,  by  the  least  step  towards  any  submissiou, 
Dt  much  to  the  contrary.  I  saw  him  suffer.  He  was  so 
a  from  showing  any  fear,  that  he  rather  expressed  a  con- 
tmpt  of  death.  He  spoke  an  hour  on  the  ladder  with  the 
xnposedness  of  one  that  was  delivering  a  sermon,  rather 
lan  his  last  words.  He  justified  all  that  had  been  done, 
ad  exhorted  all  people  to  adhere  to  the  Coveuwal,  ^\sxs.\3l^ 
mguiSed  bigbly."    Bamet,  Hist,  of  Ana  o^^ro.  TvKvJiSi. 


Ar  TveiHr  «r  Ms  delieBee.  and  die  luD 
igwHirf  kuiL,  OQ  wnicn  no  Iswycr  sn 
Woski  have  <hred  to  baOd  a  dhaii 
trcaeoa,  ke  was  tend  gaihr  and 
hanged:  wiuch  jgntencc  vas  canric 
\,  lt»l.     He  ctmaaenced  Iub  djin 


"*  Mett  and  brethren,  I  fear  nan] 
■uiicv  to  gaze,  ratker  tiian  to  be  edb 
and  Inst  words  of  a  djing  nan ;  bol  if 
hear,  as  I  hope  soaae  of  tfab  great 
desre  joor  anfience  to  a  few  words. 
to  kr  down  tlus  earthljr  tabenade  i 
■me,  nd,  I  bless  God,  through  his  { 
inglT,  and  not  br  construnt.  I  say, 
if  l'  had  been  so  aundedf  I  might  ha 
and  not  been  a  prisoner;  bat  being  i 
of  nothing  worthr  of  death  or  bond 
WKT  innoccncT  wnh  the  saspiciQQ  of 
withdrawing;  neither  hsTe  I  wantec 
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rourand  countenance  iu  complying  with  the  courses 

the  times.  But  I  durst  not  redeem  my  life  with  the 
m  of  my  inte^ty,  God  knoweth  I  durst  not ;  and  that 
ice  I  was  prisoner,  he  hath  so  holden  me  by  the  hand, 
It  he  never  suffered  me  to  bring  it  in  debate  in  my  in- 
jfed  thoughts,  much  less  to  propose  or  hearken  to  any 
More  of  that  kind.  I  did  judge  it  better  to  sufier 
pi  to  sin ;  and  therefore  I  am  come  hither  to  lay  down 
►  life  this  day." 

xle  proceeded  to  justify  his  own  loyalty,  and  the  con- 
Kt  for  which  he  was  condemned,  as  in  no  way  treason- 
ie  or  seditious,  but  a  conscientious  upholding  of  the 
1^  and  privileges  of  the  church :  and  bearing  testimony 
'i&e  sacredness  of  the  Covenant,  and  to  his  own  adhe- 
pee  to  it,  and  to  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  the 
rwbyterian  church,  he  concluded  in  an  exalted  strain  of 
ety  and  thankfulness,  and  met  his  death,  according  to 
0  testimony  of  Burnet,  above  quoted,  with  the  utmost 
ananillity.  ^  • 

"  It  was  very  confidently  asserted  at  this  time,  that 
kne  weeks  after  Mr.  Guthrie's  head  had  been  set  up  on 
6  Netherbow  Port  in  Edinburgh,  the  commissioner's 
•ch  coming  down  that  way,  several  drops  of  blood  fell 
mh  the  head  upon  the  coach,  which  ail  their  art  and 
Kgence  could  not  wipe  off.  I  have  it  very  confidentiy 
Snned,  Ihat  physicians  were  called,  and  inquired  if  any 
(toral  cause  could  be  assigned  for  the  blood  dropping 

long  after  the  head  was  put  up,  and  especially  for  it 
It  washing  out  of  the  leather ;  and  they  could  give  none. 
his  odd  incident  beginning  to  be  talked  of,  and  all  other 
ethods  being  tried,  at  length  the  leather  was  removed, 
id  a  new  cover  put  on ;  this  was  much  sooner  done  than 
e  wiping  off  tne  guilt  of  this  great  and  good  man's 
ood  from  the  shedders  of  it,  and  mis  poor  nation.  The 
lOve  Tei)ort  I  shall  say  no  more  of;  it  was  generally 
(oken  of  at  the  time,  and  is  yet  firmly  believed  by  many : 

Ais  distance  I  cannot  fully  vouch  it  as  certain ;  per- 
ips  it  may  be  thought  too  miraculous  for  the  ago  we 
e  now  in :  but  this  I  will  affirm,  that  Mr.  Guthrie's 
ood  was  of  80  crying  a  nature,  ^at  ^\e\\  ^\t  Qi^ot^^ 
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ivtered  by  long  contests  with  the  crown,  both  in 
^iTglttnH  and  Scotland ;  and  the  civil  wars  had  eficctually 
oro^en  down  the  notion,  that  it  was  forbidden  to  take  up 
vnUy  even  for  conscience*  sake,  against  the  powers  that 
be.  That  their  conduct,  if  not  always  judicious,  was  in 
Hi  maia  principles  worthy  of  honour  and  admiration,  we 
fatPB  alrrady  stated  to  be  our  opinion  :  but  we  are  not  on 
Ait  acoount  less  ready  to  admire  the  calm  submission  of 
Ae  English  reformers,  coupled  with  theh*  resolute  up- 
Uctin^  of  the  truth.  The  Scottish  zealots  had  studied 
Ike  Old  Testament  till  they  had  imbibed  ratlier  too 
amch  of  the  Jewish  temper :  the  conduct  of  the  fathers 
of  our  church  was  full  of  the  very  spirit  of  Christianity. 
The  latter  were  not  more  distinguished  than  the  former 
for  uprightness  of  life,  devotion  to  the  truth,  as  they 
RBoeived  it,  or  readiness  to  seal  their  adherence  to  it  by 
death.  But  they  had  the  advantage  in  depth  of  learning, 
in  a  more  temperate  gravity  of  conduct,  and  soundness 
of  judgment :  and  it  is  on  these  accounts,  as  well  as  by 
rBflfon  of  the  more  eminent  station  which  they  filled  in 
tile  eyes  of  the  world,  that  they  have  always  been  re- 
ferenced as  shining  lights  ;  while  the  persecuted  sects  of 
Scotland  were  long  regarded  by  those  who  were  but 
generally  acquainted  with  that  period  of  our  history, 
either  with  hatred  or  contempt  in  proportion  as  the  cruel 
extravagances  of  a  few,  or  tne  so-called  moroseness,  and 
puritanical  precision  of  the  many,  made  most  impression. 
The  stones  of  Cranmcr,  Latimer,  and  Ridley,  and 
otiiers  high  in  rank,  are  familiarly  known  even  to 
cbildren,  in  whose  limited  circle  of  historical  reading 
the  horrors  of  this  period  have  been  suffered  to  hold  too 
prominent  a  place.  Less  known  to  fame,  yet  not 
inferior  to  any,  it  should  seem,  in  the  qualities  of  the 
heart  and  the  understanding,  was  he  whose  memorable 
death  we  have  selected  for  narration;  and  in  whose 
rustic  simplicity  of  deportment,  and  somewhat  coarse 
jocularity,  and  grotesque  contour  of  person  (a  circum- 
stance which  is  to  be  inferred  from  various  parts  of  tlie 
narrative),  we  trace  a  resemblance,  slight,  and  umia- 
partant,  yet  not  uninteresting,  to  the  A.lYvexvYB.ii  ^^^i'ssi- 
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phcr,  as  well  as  in  his  care,  retained  to  the  last,  for  the 
feelings  and  welfare  of  his  friends,  and  his  resolute  refisal 
to  compromise  the  goodness  of  his  cause  by  flight. 

**Ot  Rowland  Taylor  (says  Bishop  Heber)  neither 
the  name  nor  the  misfortunes  are  obscure.  He  ^as 
distinguished  among  the  divines  of  the  Reformation 
for  his  abilities,  his  learning,  and  piety;  and  he  suf- 
fered death  at  the  stake  on  Aldham  Common,  near 
Hadlcigh,  in  the  third  year  of  Queen  Mary,  amid  the 
blessings  and  lamentations  of  his  parishioners,  and 
with  a  courageous  and  kindly  cheermlness  which  has 
scarcely  its  parallel,  even  in  those  days  of  religious 
heroism." 

"  There  is  nothing  indeed  more  beautiful,  in  the  whole 
beautiful  Ikwk  of  Martyrs,  than  the  account  which  Fox 
has  given  of  Rowland  Taylor,  whether  in  the  dischai^ 
of  his  duty  as  a  parish  priest,  or  in  the  more  arduous 
moments  when  he  was  called  on  to  bear  his  cross  in  the 
cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplidrr 
of  manners,  me  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  oiT 
enthusiasm  or  pride,  and  the  abundant  overflow  of  better 
and  holier  feeJings,  are  delineated,  no  less  than  his  coo- 
rage  in  death,  and  the  buoyant  cheerfulness  with  which 
he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  elo- 
quence and  dignity  of  the  Pneedon.  Something,  indeed, 
must  be  allowed  for  the  manners  of  the  age,  before  we 
can  be  reconciled  to  the  coarse  vigour  of  his  pleasantr\*, 
his  jocose  menace  to  Bonner,  and  his  jests  with  tie 
Sherifi^  on  his  own  stature  and  corpulency.  But  nothing 
can  be  more  delightfully  told  than  his  refiisal  to  fly  from 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  officers ;  his  dignified  yet  modest 
determination  to  await  death  in  the  discharge  of  his  dutv ; 
and  his  aflectionate  and  courageous  partine  with  his  wife 
and  children.  His  recollection,  when  led  to  the  stake, 
of  <  the  blind  man  and  woman,*  his  pensioners,  is  of  the 
same  delightful  character;  nor  has  Plato  anydiing  more 
touching  t\\axv  \he  lamentation  of  his  parishioners  over 
his  dis\\onouTeA\ieaA  wv^Vsw^^VAte  beard,  and  his  own 
meek  rebuke  to  lYie  n^t^Xj^ -wV^^^^^^A^v^mthat 
venerable  couu\cv\a»c«*    V»«X.  ^^^  ^i  T^a^«^^^^!as&  \a. 
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digression.  They  will  have  cause  to  thank  mc, 
juces  them  to  refer  to  a  history  which  few  men 
er  read  without  its  making  them  *  sadder  and 
»»» 

and  Taylor,  "  a  right  perfect  divine,"  and  parish 
iccording  to  the  manners  of  the  time,  was  chap- 
Archbishop  Cranmer;  but  on  being  appointed 
»f  Hadleigh,  a  small  town  in  Suffolk,  he  quitted 
on's  family,  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the 
[lis  living ;  and  by  his  diligent  study,  and  preach- 
i  attention  to  the  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual 
of  his  people,  he  both  recommended  the  doc- 
rhich  he  taught,  and  acquired  the  esteem  and 
his  parishioners  in  an  uncommon  degree.  Such 
occupation  and  character  during  t£e  reign  of 
VI. :  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  was  one  of 
to  suffer  for  his  adherence  to  the  church  and  to 
{,  in  conseouence  of  his  resistance  to  the  attempts 
reinstate  Popish  priests  and  Popish  ceremonies 
parochial  churches.  In  this  scheme  to  reconcile 
I  to  the  Pope,  the  renegade  Grardiner,  Bishop  of 
ster,  and  the  brutal  and  ferocious  Bonner,  Bishop 
Ion,  who  figure  prominently  in  the  following 
e,  were  the  most  zealous  actors.  The  length 
Lix  style  of  the  original  forbids  us  to  extract  the 
itory  from  the  Book  of  Martyrs ;  but  we  shall 
to  it  as  closely  as  we  can,  as  well  for  the  sake  of 
according  to  the  principle  laid  down  in  our  in- 
bn)  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  that  remarkable 
IS  for  the  characteristic  touches  and  intrinsic 
of  a  great  part  of  the  narration.  It  begins  with 
unt  of  Taylor's  character  and  parochial  labours 
he  death  of  Edwsutl  VI.,  and  the  subsequent 
s  of  his  sister  and  successor  Mary,  to  restore,  by 
;,  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
the  beginning  of  this  rage  of  Antichrist  n663), 
n  petie  genUeman,  after  the  sort  of  a  lawyer, 

ter's  '  Life  of  Bishop  Taylor,'  the  "wox^^  ^«Ki«ii^3ss*. 
xellent  man.  ^ 
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called  Foster,  a  bitter  persecutor  in  thoae  days,  wiA«e 
John  Clerk,  of  Hadley,  conspired  to  bring  in  the  FMe 
and   his  maumeCrie*  again  into  Hadley  Church,    "n 
this   purpose  they  builded   up  with  all  haste  pettSAt 
the  altar,  intending  to  bring  in   their  masse  agane, 
about  the  Palme  Sunday.     Bat  tkb  their  denoe  took 
none  effect ;  for  in  the  nigfat  the  altar  was  beaten  down; 
wherefore  they  built  it  up  againe  the  second  lime,  and 
laid  diligent  watch,  lest  any  should  againe  break  it  down. 

"*  On  tiie  dar  fdlowingcame  Foster  and  John  Clerk, 
bringing  with  them  their  Popisb  sacrifioer,  who  brought 
with  him  all  his  implements  and  garments  te  plajius 
Popish  pageant,  whom  they  andthor  men  goarded  with 
iswords  and  bncklers,  lest^any  man  shoiiid  distuibe  him 
n  his  miasall  sacrifice. 

'*  When  Dr.  Taylor,  who  (according  to  his  cnstome) 
sat  at  his  bodce  stadymg  the  word  of  God,  heard  the 
beis  ring,  hee  arose,  and  went  into  the  divch,  sapposias: 
something  had  been  there  to  be  done,  acc»rding  to  ke 
pastorall  c&ee :  and  coming  to  the  church,  he  fboad  the 
church  doores  shst,  and  hat  barred,  saving  the  chmcel 
doore,  which  was  only  latdied,  where  he  entering,  and 
comming  into  the  chancell,  saw  a  Popish  sacr^oer  in  his 
robes,  with  a  broad  new  shaven  crown,  ready  to  begin 
his  Popish  sacrifice,  beset  aboot  with  drawn  swords  ami 
bucklers,  lest  any  man  should  approach  to  distorbe  hin. 

«'  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor,  '  Thou  divell,  who  made 
thee  so  bold  to  enter  into  this  diureh  of  Christ,  to  pro- 
phane  and  defile  it  with  this  abominable    idobtrjT 

*  By  a  sii^ular  specimen  af  ignoranee^  oar  ancerton. 
who  held  the  Mahometans  in  pious  abomination,  ehoee  to 
consider  that  sect,  which  holds  images  in  a^minatkNi,  fts 
idolaters.  Hence  the  word  mawmet,  or  maumet»  and 
maumetry,  are  continually  used  in  our  early  writers  for 
idol,  and  idolatry.  **Unlefiil  worschippingof  mawmetis." 
— WicM,  \  Pet.  iv.  3.  **  When  the  By^op  Amphiarax 
sodeynly  fei\  downVoXn  "Vj!^"  ^Mxse^incto  Lydgate,  Story 
of  Thebes,  it  ^a»  ^\,  ^  ^  >^^.^ 
Of  rightes  oUe.^aieLitC^TM^n"^'^.^'^^*^:*— e^^ 
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HTith  that  start  up  Foster,  and,  with  an  ireful  and 
finnoiis  countenance,  said  to  Dr.  Tayl(»',  '  Thou  traitor, 
«rhat  doeat  thou  here,  to  let  and  disturb  the  Queene^s 
■noeediugs?'  Dr.  Taylor  answered,  '  I  am  no  trsdtor. 
Dot  I  am  th«  shepherd  that  Grod,  my  Lord  Christ,  hal^ 
appointed  to  feed  this  his  flock  ;  wherefore  I  hare  good 
auority  to  bee  here^  and  I  command  thee,  thou  Popirii 
wolf,  in  the  name  of  God,  to  ayoid  hence,  and  not  to 
ae  here  with  such  Popish  idolatry  to  poison  Christ's 


Tayksr  being  violently  pot  out  of  the  dnirch,  the 
maaa  was  continued.  But  he  was  a  man  to  be  feared  fer 
hm  integrity,  courage,  and  ability,  and  therefore  to  be 
destroyed :  tcad  in  those  times,  the  transaction  w^hich  we 
hare  just  related  furnished  means  of  proceeding  against 
kim  under  eolour  of  law.  In  a  few  days,  upon  complaint 
of  Clerk  and  Foster,  he  was  cited  to  appear  before  Gar- 
diner, Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Lord  Chancellor. 
*^  When  his  friends  heard  this,  they -earnestly  counselled 
kim  to  depart  and  flye ;  alledging  and  declaring  unto 
kim,  tiiat  he  could  neither  be  indiiferently  heard  to  speak 
kis  conscience  and  mind,  nor  yet  look  for  justice  or 
finrour  at  the  said  Chancellor's  hands,  who,  as  it  was 
well  knowne,  was  most  fierce  and  cruell ;  but  mast  needs 
(if  he  went  up  to  him)  wait  for  imprisonment  and  cruell 
death  at  his  hands." 

**  Then  said  Dr.  Taylor  to  his  friends,  *  Dear  friends, 
I  most  heartily  thank  you  that  you  haye  so  tender  a  care 
orer  mee ;  and  although  I,  know  that  there  is  neither 
justice  nor.  truth  to  be  locdiLcd  for  at  my  adversaries' 
hands,  but  rather  imprisonment  and  cruell  death,  yet 
I  know  my  cause  to  be  so  good  and  righteous,  and  the 
tmtii  so  strong  on  my  »de,  that  I  will,  by  God's  grace, 
go  and  appear  before  them,  and  to  their  beards  resist 
tkeir  false  doings.* " 

In  this  mind,  though  strongly  urged  to  fly,  he  conti- 
nued, and  took  his  journey  to  London  on  horseback, 
with  a  trusty  servant  named  John  Hull,  who  on  the  way 
*^  laboured  to  counsel  and  perswade  bim^et^  «ianA^^^ 
to  ajr,  and  not  to  come  to  the  BVabo^  \  wwi  ^gwlS— • 


reporter,  had  altogether  the  bet 
conclusion,   which  was  effected 
marginal  note,  quaintly  calls  "  W 
mcnt,  Carry  him  to  prison." 
King's  Bench  about  a  year  and  t 
which  time  the  Papists  got  certa 
which  were  put  down  by  King 
King  Edward,  to  be  revived   a 
that  now  they  might,  ex  officio^ 
upon  their  own  suspicion,  and 
articles  they  lusted,  and,  exce 
agreed  to  their  purpose,  burne  th 
were  once  established,  they  sent 
certain  other  prisoners,  which 
before  the  Chuicellor,  and  othe 
the  22d  of  January,  1555.     Th€ 
which  talke  between  them,  be 
described  by  himselfe  in  his  o^ 
friend  of  his,  I  have  annexed  the 
as  followeth*  •  •  .  •  After  tha 

*  The  principal  question  argued 
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^^  -felt  and  courage,  had  answered  for  himselfc,  and 
^IL'  >«buked  his  adversaries  ibr  breaking  their  oath 
^  .     before  to  King  Henry,  and  to  King  Edward  his 

JTWi,  I  think  many  things  be  &rre  wide  of  the  truth 
•5? '  word  in  that  book/ 

j   Then  my  Lord  ;s«ud,  *  Thou  art  a  very  varlet/  To  that 

/ttiwered,  *That  is  as  bad  as  Racha,  or  Fatue/^  Then  my 

**rf  said,  thou  art  an  ignorant  beetlebrow.* 

*To  that  I  answered,  *  I  have  read  over  and  over  again 
Ae  Holy  Scriptures,  and  St  Augustine's  works  through, 
nd  Cyprian,  Eusebins,  Origene,  Gregory  Nazianzene,  with 
Mwtn  other  books,  through  once ;  therefore  I  thank  God  I 
■B  not  Utterly  ignorant  Besides  these,  my  Lord,  I  pro- 
tbmed  the  Civill  Laws,  as  your  Lordship  did,  and  I  have 
2Md  over  the  Canon  Law  also/ 

*•  Then  my  Lord  said,  *  With  a  corrupt  judgment  thou 
readest  all  things.  Touching  my  profession,  it  is  divinity, 
jn  which  I  have  written  diverse  bookes/  *  Then,' said  I, 
•my  Lord,  ye  did  write  one  booke,  De  vera  ohedientia :  I 
would  ye  had  been  constant  in  that ;  for  indeed  ye  did  never 
declare  a  good  conscience,  that  I  heard  of,  but  in  that  one 
booke.' 

••Then  my  Lord  said,  *Tut,  tut,  tut,  I  wrote  agwnst 
Boeer  in  Priests'  marriages;  but  such  bookes  please  not 
aooh  wretches  as  thou  art,  which  hast  been  married  many 
yeares.' 

"  To  that  I  answered,  *  I  am  married  indeed,  and  I  have 
}t^  nine  children  in  holy  matrimony,  I  thank  God :  and 
this  I  am  sure  of,  that  your  proceedmgs  now  at  present  in 
this  realme,  against  priests'  marriages,  is  the  maintenance 
of  the  doctrine  of  divells,  against  naturall  law,  civill  law, 
canon  law,  generall  councells,  canons  of  the  Apostles,  ancient 
Doctors,  and  God's  lawes." 

"Then  my  Lord  Chancellor  said,  *Thou  falsifiest  the 
flenerall  councell :  for  there  is  express  mention  in  the  said 
decree^  that  priests  should  be  divorced  from  their  wives, 
which  be  married/ 

« 'Then,'  said  I,  *if  those  words  be  there,  as  you  say, 
then  am  I  content  to  Ibse  this  great  head  of  mine.  Let  the 
book  be  fetched/  " 

1  Taylor  had  once  before  twitted  tiie  TMao^  'wv'Cc^\sa>s8S^ 
ibr  ealnng  bard  names.  ij 


delivered  to  the  civil  power,  and  Ikmn 
to  perform  that  office.  "  Well,"  qu 
*'  I  am  come  to  degrade  you ;  wheref 
▼estupes."*  "  No,"  quoth  Dr.  Taylor. 
"Wilt  thou  not?"  said  the  Bishop, 
thee,  ere  I  go."  Quoth  Dr.  Taylor, 
by  the  grace  of  God."  Then  he  charf 
obedience  to  do  it ;  but  he  would  not  d 

"  So  he  willed  another  to  put  thei 
and  when  he  w^as  thoroughly  furnished 
his  hands  to  his  side,  walking  up  and 
*  How  say  you,  my  Lord,  am  I  not 
How  say  you,  my  Masters  ?  If  I  i 
should  I  not  have  boyes  enow  to  laug 
toyes  and  toying  trumpery  ?'  So  the 
his  fingers,  thumbes,  and  the  crowne  of 
the  rest  of  such  like  divellish  obser\'ano 

"  At  the  last,  when  he  should  have  { 
a  stroke  on  the  breast  with  his  crosier-sl 
Chaplain  said,  <  My  Lord,  strike  him 
sure  strike  againe.*  *  Yea,  by  St.  Pet< 
Dr.  Taylor,    *thc  cause   is  Christ's, 
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ke  langliinirly,  '  bis  Chtplain  gave  him  counsell  not  to 
itrike  me  with  his  crosier-staffis,  for  that  I  would  strike 
againe ;  and,  b)r  my  troth/  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands, '  I 
BMde  him  believe  I  would  doe  so  indeed/  " 

After  this  ceremony  he  was  delivered  to  the  secular 
ptwer.  His  last  interview  with  his  family  is  thus  simply 
told.  ^'  Now  when  the  Sherifie  and  his  company  came 
agnnst  St.  Botolph  church  (in  Aldgate),  Elizabeth  cried, 
njing,  *  O  my  deare  Father !  Mother,  Mother,  here 
IB  my  father  led  away.'  Then  cried  his  wife,  /  Rowland, 
Rowland,  where  art  thou  ?'  for  it  was  a  verie  darke  morn- 
ing,  that  the  one  could  not  see  the  other.  Dr.  Taylor 
ntwered,  ^  Deare  wife,  I  am  here,'  and  staid.  The 
Sheriffs's  men  would  have  led  him  forth,  but  the  Sherifie 
•aid,  '  Stay  a  little,  maisters,  I  praie  you,  and  let  him 
speake  to  his  wife  ;'  and  00  they  staied. 

^*  Then  came  she  to  him  ;  and  he  tooke  his  daughter 
Mary  in  his  armes,  and  he,  his  wife,  and  Elizabeth,, 
kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord's  Praier:  at  which 
■igfat  the  Sheriffie  wept  apace,  and  so  did  divers  other  of 
the  company.  After  they  had  praied,  he  rose  up  and 
kissed  his  wife,  and  shooke  her  by  the  liand,  ana  said, 
*  Farewell,  my  deare  wife,  bee  of  good  comfort,  for  I  am 
quiet  in  my  conscience.  Grod  shall  stir  up  a  father  for 
my  children.'  And  then  he  kissed  his  daughter  Mary^ 
and  said,  '  God  biesse  thee,  and  make  thee  his  servant :' 
and  kissing  Elizabetb,  hee  said,'  God  biesse  thee,  I  praie 
you  all  stand  strong  and  stedfast  unto  Christ  and  his 
worde,  and  keep  you  from  idolatry.'  Then  Miid  his 
wife,  '  God  be  with  thee,  dear  Rowland.  I  will  with 
God's  grace  meet  thee  at  Hadley/ 

'*  And  so  he  was  led  forth  to  the  Woolsack  .  •  And 
at  his  comming  out,  John  Hull  before  spoken  of  stood  at 
the  railes  with  Dr.  Taylor's  sonne.  When  Dr.  Taylor 
Hiw  them,  he  cfalied  them,  saying,  '  Come  hither,  my 
Sonne  Thomas ;'  and  John  Hull  lifted  up  the  diild,  and 
set  him  on  the  horse  before  his  father.  Then  lii'ted  he 
np  his  eyes  toward  heaven,  and  praied  for  his  sonne, 
laide  his  hatte  on  the  child's  head,  and  bWagfid  Vi\m^^is^ 
so  delivered  the  child  to  John  li\A\,  Nv\io\£L  >da  M;3i)i 
^  the  band,  and  said,  « FareweW,  3cAm  HmW,  ^^iafc  ' 
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fullest  servant  that  ever  man  .had.'     And  so  they  nil    ' 
forth :  the  SherifFe  of  Essex ,  with  foure  yeomen  of  U 
guard,  and  the  Sheriffe's  men  leading  him." 

He  was  thus  conducted  to  Hadley,  in  the  neigfaboiff* 
hood  of  which  was  appointed  the  place  of  his  ezecotioDf 
at  Aldham  Moor.  Tne  even  and  cheerful  tenour  of  his 
mind  is  evinced  in  many  points  of  our  past  nairatiTe, 
and  confirmed  by  witnesses.  <^  They  that  were  present, 
and  familiarly  conversant  with  this  Dr.  Taylor,  reported 
of  him  that  they  never  did  see  in  him  any  feare  of  aeath ; 
but  especially  and  above  all  the  rest,  which  besides  him 
sufiered  at  the  same  time,  always  shewed  himselfe  merry 
and  cheerful  in  time  of  his  imprisonment,  as  well  befixe 
his  condemnation  as  after :  he  kept  one  countenance 
and  like  behaviour.  Whereunto  he  was  rather  coo- 
firmed  by  the  qompany  and  presence  of  Mr.  John  Brsii- 
ford,  who  then  was  in  prison  and  chamber  with  hhn. 
The  same  morning,  when  he  was  called  up  by  the 
Sherifie  to  go  to  his  burning,  he  cast  his  armes  about  t 
balk  which  was  in  the  chamber  between  Mr.  BndM** 
bed  and  his ;  and  there  hanging  by  the  hands,  aid  to 
Mr.  Bradford.  *0,  Mr.  Bradford,*  said  he,  *whit  a 
notable  sway  should  I  give  if  I  were  hanged,'  meaning 
for  that  he  was  a  corpulent  and  big  man."  His  unusual 
stature  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  subject  for  jesting 
with  him  ;  for  we  find  a  very  elaborate  piece  oi  quizzing 
on  the  same  subject,  approximating  in  character  to  that 
8|)ccies  of  wit  which  is  sometimes  denominated  trotting. 
It  runs  thus  : — 

*^  At  Chelmsford,  the  Sheriff  of  Essex,  being  about  to 
deliver  up  his  prisoner  to  the  Sheriff  of  Suffolk,  sought, 
as  they  sat  at  supper,  to  induce  him  to  recant.  After 
using  the  common  topics,  he  concludes,  '  Ye  should  do 
much  better  to  revoke  your  opinions,  and  return  to  the 
Catholike  church  of  Rome :  if  ye  will,  doubt  ye  not  bat 
ye  shall  find  favour  at  the  Queene's  hands.  This  councell 
I  give  you,  good  Mr.  Doctor,  of  a  good  heart,  and  good 
will  toward  you  *,  «w\^««\\\mbl\  dtvak  to  you.  In  like 
manner  saad  aii  iVieX«wa«iv^A  >^^^>Me\,  >i^^f».  that 
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come  to  him,  he  stayed  a  little,  as  one  studying  what 
niswer  he  might  give.  At  the  last  thus  he  answered, 
and  said,  'Master  SherifTe,  and  my  masters  all,  I 
hMutily  thank  you  for  your  good  will ;  I  have  heark- 
ened to  your  words,  and  marked  well  your  counsels ; 
and,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  do  perceive  that  I  have 
been  deceived  myself,  and  am  likeiy  to  deceive  a  great 
many  of  Hadley  of  their  expectation.'  With  that  word 
they  all  rejoiced.  *  Yea,  good  Master  Doctor,'  quoth 
the  Sherific,  '  God's  blessing  on  your  heart,  hold  you 
there  still.  It  is  the  comibrtablest  word  that  we  heard 
^ou  speak  yet.  What,  should  ye  cast  yourself  away  in 
vaine :  play  a  wise  man's  part,  and  I  dare  warrant  it,  ye 
shall  finde  favour.'  Thus  they  rejoiced  very  much  at 
the  word,  and  were  very  merry. 

"  At  the  last,  *  Good  Master  Doctor,'  quoth  the  She- 
riffe,  *  what  meane  ye  by  this,  that  ye  said  ve  think  ye 
have  been  deceived  yourselfe,  and  thmk  ye  shall  deceive 
many  one  in  Hadley  ?'  *  Would  ye  know  my  meaning 
plainly  ?'  quoth  he.  *  Yea,'  quoth  the  Sheriffe,  *  good 
Master  Doctor,  tell  it  us  plainly.' 

"  *  Then,'  said  Dr.  Taylor,  *  I  will  tell  you  how  I 
have  been  deceived,  and,  as  I  think,  I  aWl  deceive  a 
great  many  more :  I  am,  as  you  see,  a  flln  that  has  a 
very  mat  carkasse,  which  I  thought  should  have  been 
buried  in  Hadley  church-yard,  if  I  had  died  in  my  bed, 
88 1  well  hoped  I  should  have  done ;  but  herein  I  see  I 
was  deceived :  and  there  are  a  great  number  of  wormes 
in  Hadley  church-yard,  which  should  have  had  jolly 
feeding  on  this  carrion ;  which  they  have  looked  for 
many  a  day.  But  now  I  know  we  be  deceived,  both  I 
and  they  ;  for  this  carkasse  must  be  burnt  to  ashes,  and 
■o  shall  they  lose  their  bait  and  feeding,  that  they 
looked  to  have  had  of  it.' 

'*  When  the  Sherifle  and  his  company  heard  him  say 
80,  they  were  amazed,  and  looked  one  on  another, 
marvellinff  at  the  man's  constant  mindc,  that  thus 
without  ail  feare  made  a  jest  of  the  cruell  torixveivt^  «3\d. 
death  now  at  band  prepared  for  him.  'l\v»&  ^^&  "^^ct 
expectation  dean  disappointed.  Aud  m  \5k»  ^:^^^rwx«J^ 
rJut  was  bis  meditation  in  hia  chieCe&t  NV^aV^^^^"^^^ 
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peritT,  namely,  that  he  should  shortlj  die,  and  lii 
wormes  m  his  graye ;  which  meditation,  if  all  our  E 
shops  and  spiritaall  men  had  used,  they  had  not,  ibr  i 
little  worldly  dory,  forsaken  the  word  of  God  and  tmA 
which  they  m  Kins  Edward's  days  had  preached  and  set 
forth,  nor  yet  to  mamtain  the  Bishop  of  Kome*s  audioritj,  , 
haye  committed  to  the  fire  so  many  as  they  did." 

**  At  Larenham,  a  small  town  near  Bory,  wheie  the 
cavalcade  remained  two  days,  the  attempts  to  induce 
him  to  recant  were  renewed  by  the  Sherifie  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county,  of  whom  there  was  a  great  coa- 
eourse,  with  the  promise  even  of  promotion  to  a  bi- 
sfaopric.  On  the  8th  of  February  he  was  broiv^t  oat  to 
complete  his  earthly  journey.  The  same  spirit  animated 
him  to  the  end.  On  the  way,  being  alignted  from  his 
horse,  '  be  lept,  and  fet  a  friske  or  twaine  '  as  men  com- 
monly do  in  dauncing.  '  Why,  Master  Doctor,'  qooth 
tiie  Sheriflfe,  '  how  do  you  now  ?  *  He  answered, 
*  Well,  God  be  praised,  good  Master  Shcrift,  aefer 
better ;  ibr  now  Iknow  I  am  almost  at  home.  I  bck 
not  past  two  stiles  to  eo  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  bthers 
house ;  but  Master  l^eriflb,'  said  he,  '  shall  we  not  go 
thorow  Ha^IlT  ?'  Yes,'  quoth  the  Sherif!e,  ^you  shall 
go  tborow  Bidley.'  '  Then,'  said  he,  <  O  good  Lmd,  I 
thank  thee,  I  shall  yet  once  again  ere  I  die,  see  my 
flock,  whom  thou.  Lord,  knowest  I  have  most  bcartilj 
loved,  and  truely  taught.' 

*  *  This  wish  being  gratified,  his  last  hours  were  soothed 
by  the  accents  which  of  all  most  have  been  most  grate- 
ful, the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  poor,  to  wh«n  ho 
had  been  as  a  father  in  the  relieving  of  their  corporeal 
wants.  The  street  of  Hadley  was  lined  with  those  who 
invoked  succour  and  strength  for  him,  mingled  with  ex- 
clamations of  woe  at  the  grievous  loss  which  had  bc- 
fellen  themselves.  Nor  hi  his  own  extremity  did  he  for- 
get the  humblest  and  most  needy  of  those  who  had  been 
objects  of  Yns  care  •.  \wl\.  %^^!^ng  by  the  alms-houses 
he  cast  ont  of  a  ^o^e  \{»^<^'\K!SAiaK&  ^\  ^damsi^nch  money 
as  remained  ot  Nw\«at  c\as\\A^ti -^ewscAXsaA.  ^^wsLVstNk 
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nan  that  dwelt  here  alive  ?'  He  was  answered, 
yj  are  there  within.'  Then  threw  he  glore  and 
he  window,  and  so  rode  forth.  Thus  this  ^ood 
1  provider  for  the  poore  took  his  leave  of  &06e 
n  all    his  life  he    had  a  sm^lar  care  Mid 

tie  last,  coming  to  Aldham  Common,  the  place 
where  he  should  snifer,  and  seeing  a  SH^^ 
'.  of  people  gatiiered  together,  he  wt^ed,  *  What 
bis ;  and  what  meaneth  it  liiat  m  much  people 
red  hither  ?'  It  was  answered,  *  It  is  Aldham 
,  the  place  where  you  nnist  suffer ;  and  the 
e  come  to  looke  upon  you.*  '  Then,*  said  he, 
be  God,  I  am  even  at  home ;  and  so  light  fnm 
and  with  both  im  hands  rent  the  hood  fi*om 

was  his  head  netted  evil  favourably,  and  dip- 
like as  a  man  would  clip  a  foole's  hc«d,  which 
)od  Bishop  Bonner  had  bestowed  upon  bim  when 
led  him.  But  when  the  peofde  saw  his  t&tc^ 
ancient  face  with  a  kmg  white  beard,  ibej  burst 
weeping  teares,  and  cried  saying,  *  God  save 
d  I)octor  Taylor  1 '  with  such  other  like  godly 
Then  would  he  have  spoken  to  the  peo|^e,  but 
en  of  the  guard  were  se  busie  aboat  him,  ibtA  as 
he  opened  his  mouth,  one  or  other  thrust  a 
into  his  mouth,  and  would  in  nowise  permit 
eak. 

iiey  were  piling  the  faggots^  one  Warwick  cru- 
i  faggot  at  him,  which  light  on  his  head  and 
3  face,  that  the  bloud  ran  down  his  visage, 
id  Dr.  Taylor,  *  O  friend,  I  have  harme 
what  needed  that?'" 

f  c  take  leave  of  him ;  for  it  is  needless  again 
into  the  revolting  details  of  the  barbarous 
)f  execution  especially  prescribed  for  errors  in 
f  faith.  The  affection  borne  towards  him  was 
y  manifested  in  a  poor  woman,  who  knelt  at 
to  join  in  his  prayers,  and  coviVA.  TkO\.\»  ^xw^ol 
fereats  or  fear.     His  last  momeftXa^^t^  \i^ 
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Uere,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  we  dose  this  le^ 
We  have  now  traced  the  Grecian  nation  from  the  oats& 
of  authentic  history  to  the  period  of  its  utmost  greatnei 
in  arms,  arts,  and  letters :  and  in  doing  so,  according  to 
the  plan  laid  down  in  our  introduction,  we  hope  to  have 
accumulated  a  mass  of  lustorical  anecdotes,  which,  inde- 
pendent of  their  intrinsic  beauty  or  interest,  may  possess 
a  further  value,  as  tending  to  throw  some  light  one  on 
another.  Like  the  dose  of  the  Persian  war,  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  is  a  remarkable  epoch :  the 
former  marks  the  beginning  of  the  greatness,  the  latter 
the  beginning  of  the  decline  of  Greece.  From  thence- 
forward the  history  of  Greece  becomes  more  compli- 
cated, and  our  authorities  less  satisfactory ;  inasmoch  as, 
at  the  dose  of  Xenophon's  Hellenics,  we  lose  that  series 
of  admirable  contemporary  writers  who  have  hitherto 
guided  us ;  and  the  late  compilers,  such  as  Diodorus  and 
Plutarch,  make  no  adequate  amends  for  the  loss.  The 
study,  therefore,  of  the  succeeding  portion  of  histoiy 
becomes  less  agreeable  and  more  difficult :  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  want  of  remarkable  incidents ;  for  if  the 
annals  of  Athens  and  Sparta  become  less  important, 
the  rise  of  Thebes  to  its  short-lived  power,  the  suddeo 
growth  of  Thessaly  under  Jason  of  Pheree,  of  Mace- 
donia under  Philip,  and,  above  all,  tiie  renovation  of  the 
old  Grecian  spirit  in  the  Achssan  league,  would  supply 
abundance  to  fill  another  volume,  which  should  bring 
down  the  history  of  Greece  to  its  final  absorption  into 
the  Roman  empire. 
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